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Season for Op portunists 


THE Prime Minister-cum-Congress Presi- 
dent is doing her best to invest the Lok 


. Sabha byelections, particularly the five in 


Uttar Pradesh, with extraordinary signi- 
ficance. By throwing aside the established 
-= convention of the Prime Minister not 
“participating in byelection campaigns, 
Indira Gandhi is trying to make it look as 
if a life-and-death political battle is going 
on in UP, which is obviously not true. 
Participation in the poll campaign by four 
Chief Ministers, including UP’s V.P. Singh 
who is himself an Assembly candidate, is 


presumably meant to heighten this impres- - 


sion. The results of the seven Parliamentary 
byelections clearly cannot make any real 
difference to Indira Gandhi’s pre-eminent 
position or her party strength in Parlia- 
ment, especially when the confusion in the 
ranks of the Opposition parties is taken 
into account. ' | 

A possible: explanation is that in the 
light of Biharsharif, Moradabad and Ali- 
garh, Indira Gandhi is not prepared to 


Ey 


take the Muslim vote for granted but 


wanrs to offer reassurance to the minorities. 


The importance she and her followers have 


given to the byelection in Garhwal is puz- 
Zling, unless it is seen as a sign of deter- 
minction to prevent Bahuguna from re- 
ente-ing the Lok Sabha. From all accounts 
Raji? Gandhi is not in need of further 
assistance but the mother can hardly leave 
out :he son's constituency while she cam- 
paigns everywhere else. What she has been 
saying in her campaign speeches is hardly 
new the chaotic situation in the country 
todzy, after a year and a half of her own 
party’s rule, is the direct result of the 
Janzta Party-Lok Dal performance or non- 
performance long ago. She.is “really 
sorry” for what happened in Biharsharif, 
Mo-adabad and other parts of the country 
“ducing our regime”. Only her party and 
Government can control the price rise: “If 
we iail..., no other Government can do 
so” Casteism is the creation of others like 
Lok Dal. She is campaigning for a party 
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and Government with a lily-white record. of nidis Topple tio. doubt TM ali 
It is for the public to judge such effusions. been neatly worked out, a la.1959 > 

If the ruling Congress wants to use the . While Chavan waits for some following that can 
byelections to embellish its image, that can . give him. @ certain leverage in his rediscovered ~ 


“home”, the Congress-U is getting reduced to irrele- 
hardly be objectéd to. After all, that isthe vance. Éven so, with Indira Gandhi's known cyni- 


whole point of. electioneering. But over- cism, no one can predict the fate of Chavan and his - . 
doing things can sometimes be as risky as friends; the “leader” himself might be having day- 
complacency. Itis not as if the internal dreams about the Presidential election^due a year 
squabbles in the ruling party are totally hence, even if the prodigal, when allowed inside, gets 


. no immediate reward. But then a year is along time, . 
unknown, even if dissidence remains sub- - ¿pg there's many a slip between the cup and the lip, 


and political calculations keep changing almost from 
hour to hour. Devaraj Urs is in dire distress but puts 
^ on a brave face despite the heavy erosion of his : base 
in Karnataka. And Jagjivan Ram talks pathetically : 
of “a real coalition”; his shrewdness as a Political | 
manipulator is-now only' a distant -memory. All in 
( all, the self-made irrelevance of one set of leaders 
Indira camp. Many in her party look to without followers is virtually complete. — - 
Rajiv Gandhi to work a miracle in. this Where does all this leave the country?’ There is 
direction, taking advantage of his mother’s iur de in sight to indicate even the remote possibi- 


lity of a serious challenge to Indira Gandhi’s supre- ^ 
strength. Rajiv Gandhi himself has been . macy on the Indian political scene. The Janata 


_ talking of the need to “perform”. . What is Party, not a cohesive force even’ now, is waiting - 
performed and how remains to be seen, . hopefully to see if the castoffs of the- Congress-U, 
but it is not difficult to see that making a : whose demise is not far off, will enter its fold, though ° 


such. a development can only intensify the confusion 
genuine political P "id Te Cc direction already prevalent in its leadership as well as in what. 
and purpose out of the ruling. Congress iS there is-of its ranks. The two Communist Parties, 


not going to be an easy task, whatever ~while finding it possible to cooperate on specific 
Indira Gandhi's stamina and charisma. popular and labour issues, are again up on their 
It is in such a scenario that Yashwantrao: pS sn p og balefully, one rr qug 
o its ancient line.of anti-Congressism on the basis 
Chavan has Misery cae amatica p^ n of all-out Opposition unity despite the murky. expe- 
the picture — a “home-coming’’ that 1S' rience of 1977, and the other clamouring for unity 
yet to materialise, preceded not only by of the Left -parties without having any truck with 
resignation from the.ragtag party suppos- entities like the BJP dominated by the RSS. Polemics 
.edly headed by Devaraj Urs but also by  on.China would also appear to. have re-emerged, 
an “application” which: Indira Gandhi ‘though only in a small way yet. 


. . This then is the political layout. Ttis to be Hoted 
will consider whenever it suits her-to: do that, except for some united trade’ union and other 


so. Sharad Pawar, who almost dashed struggles, the masses of the country do not figure in 
Chavan’s hopes and dreams by taking a- the calculations of any party, whatever the rhetoric 
tough line; has performed astounding about bringing down prices, creating employment in 


a big way, promoting national integration, and so on.- 
somersaults in the course of. less than a After the by-elections Indira Gandhi will no doubt. 


. week. In any case no one is in doubt engage in fire-brigade operations to keep her diffused ` 
about the imminent disintegration of the party together, with the help of her son whose capa- 
Congress-U in Maharashtra; those who are city to maintain what has been called the “Mr Clean” - 
in a hurry to climb on the bandwagon do image in a faction-ridden and corruption-ridden party 


: is open to serious doubt. 
not care even to' seek respectable. terms. The ship of state drifts, and even the Great. Helms- 


They are trooping in on Indira Gandhi's person does not have the faintest idea of whither we.are 

terms: they will be accepted or rejected On headed... She is on top, and all's well with the world. 

an individual basis, and at least in the case ' As for the others behind her, the motto is to have a 
of Pawar the opposition to his admission good time while the going is good. And the. Leftists 


ss : tal and honest democrats are yet to wake up to the truth 
is very plain. He will either have to crawl that they are missing chance after chance of under: 


` jn and curl up in a corner, OT seek pastures ,taking mass politics, giving low priority to parlia- 
new. Despite Antony in Kerala, the’ U-boat mentary politics whose present content is opportunism | 
is about to sink, and the-impact-in -Kerala for the sake of votes and seats. 
may soon be felt 1 in the shape of a threat How long can such a state of affairs last? - 
to the coalition Government. Other aspects June 10 "M C.N. Chitta Ranjan `. 
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Israel's Big 


New Crime 


l Once again Israel has shown itself as 


the lawless belligerent buccaneering 
power that carries out massive piratical 
military action against another country 
with which it is not ‘openly. at war and 
quite far from its frontiers, on the basis 
of the connivance and continuing sup- 
port of US imperialism, its chief patron. 
Although the USA has joined the 
universal condemnation of ‘the Israeli 


bombing that completely destroyed . 


the Iragi atomic energy installations near 


Baghdad, with a formal token protest,. 


for 24 hours the United States remained 
silent after President Reagan had learnt 
of the nine-plane mission, till Israel itself 
proudly told the world about its illegal 


. exploit, One can be equally sure that, 


as always-in the past, the: US veto will 
again be used: to protect the Zionist 
state against any possible sanctions that 
may be sought to be imposed by the 
UN Security Council. 

. Quite apart from the rights of Iraq 
and the fact that it had signed the -non- 
proliferation treaty) and its 
energy project was fully open to IAEA 
inspection, this unilateral action by. 
Israel against possible military develop- 
ment by a country it considers its 
potential enemy creates an international 


precedent that must be totally unaccept- . 


able to all countries: whatever their 
affiliations, 

What is particularly galling is the fact 
that Israel, which has been known to 
have developed a nuclear military poten- 
tial over a period of several years, offers 
cynical justification for its action on the 
basis of a possible future threat. 

The newly-independent developing 
countries which are stlll in the process 
of consolidating their sovéreignty and 
ensuring the inviolability of their fron- 
tiers must do their utmost to bring 
adequate punishment to the criminal 
gang in Tel Aviv. ' 


June 9 .. Observer 
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Jayawardane's 
Gamble. : . 
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THe, imposition of Emergency by the 

Right-wing United National Party 
of President J.W. Jayawardane in Sri 
Lanka came suddenly last week but not 


. entirely unexpectedly. Already for some 
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‘district on June 2 to ensure peaceful - 


time there have been a number of 
cases of armed bank robbsry involving 
huge amounts allegedly carried out by' 
a militant Tamil separatistgroup called 
Young Tigers Liberation Movement. It 
was alleged that apart from these. acti- 
vities in the country’s norhern Jaffna 


district, the Tigers had «iso achieved . 


spectacular success in .ancther field —, 
they-had effectively infiltrated the crimi- 
nal investigation ^ department, ^ Vital 
documents incriminating the Tigers had 


- been taken away. from CID bead- 


quarters and even the tlephones of 
top bosses in the CID were being tap- 
ped, It seemed they alwa7s had prior 


. warning whenever the pdice planned 


any major action. After a big show- 
down at last in early May, involving 
action both on land and sea. one Selvaraj 
Yogachandran, popularly known as 
‘kuttimani’, was. capturec by navy 
patrol together with three other collea- 
gues, It was alleged that these armed 
robberies have gone on. for almost five 
years with a total take cf Sri Lanka 
Rs 15 million (8 890,000), zlong with a 
large number of other acts Df sabotage. 
Infiltration of the, CID too, it was 
caren: may have begun as early as in 


The political complication behind the 
terrorist actions by this militant ` group 
lay in the fact' that (hey vere. thought 
to command some sympathy among 
the Tamils who constitute about one- 


fifth of the ee poralation of 14 


million. The mutual suspicon and acri- 
mony between the majoriy Buddhist 
Sinhalese and the Hindu Temils is quite 
old and had been fully exp:oited under 
the divide-and-rule policy ‘cf the British 
before independence. The majority of 
the Tamil work force are descendents of 
indentured Indian labouress brought in 
by the British over a hundred years ago 
under conditions of near slavery and 
they still constitute the pcorest section 
of the population. There is bitter 
memory among the Tamils of the com- 
muna! riots of 1958 and’ 177 and this 
division along communal lines is-also 
reflected in the continued support of the 


. Tamils for the Tamil United Liberation 


Front in Parliamentary elec-ions, i 
Country-wide elections for the District 
Development Councils were scheduled 
for June 4 and against the background 
of the alleged insurgency :n the north, 
emergency was at first declaced in Jaffna 


polling. The polling did pass peacefully. 
But the following day emergency was 
imposed over the whole ccuntry along 
‘with press censorship: Tc understand 
this one has to look ixto another 
background. is EC . 

There were urban confrontations, a 
series of strikes, and protests since last 
summer in which each time violence 
began from the Governmeat's counter- 
pickets. A trade unionis had been 
killed last June, and there vas a massive 
funeral march. A partial general strike 
in July led to new repressive measures: 


^ declaration of emergency; Fanning of all 


public meetings, arrests ai trade union 
leaders and freezing of the - bank 


‘accounts of a number of -rade unions. 


Some 40,000 strikers, according to 
Government figures, were locked out 


4 


` charted by the IMF and the 


and are still blacklisted and without 
work, ‘Among the emergency powers, 
there were the Essential Services Act 
empowering the President to declare 
strikes illegal in a wide range of ser- 
vices, and the prevention of: Terrorism 
Act .under which he. could ban any 
political .pàrty which in his opinion 
advocated or was engaged in unlawful 
activity. He also controlled the media. 
All these; draconian measures were 
being taken while in the economic 
field Sri.Lanka was following the'so- 
called “open door” policy towards mul- 
tinationals — to realise the President's 
dream of turning his country into 
another Singapore on the basis of plans 
orid 
Bank. , , 
. Apart from this neo-colonialist drift 
in the industrial field, in agriculture too 
the new Mahaweli scheme was the fore- 
runner for the gradual establishment of 
a Frée Agriculture Zone (a la Philip- 
pines) where land grabbed‘ from the 
peasants is handed over to the. multi- 
nationals to grow cash crops. In the 
Mahaweli region 20,000 acres have - re- 
portedly been given to a Malaysian 
multinational to grow oil palms ~and 
the Ceylon Tobacco Company: has 
teen given large tracts of land -and 
other facilities, When the peasants 
began to resist, there was repression. : 
-This then was the background to the 
district development council elections 
which were boycotted by several major 
political parties and which were won, 
all peacefully, by the ruling UNP, It 
then became expedient to extend the 
emergency imposed in Jaffna to the 
whole country. Taking advantage of the 
Young Tigers’ terrorist actions, the UNP 


Government took precipitate action . 


to concentrate more power in its own 
hands and to suppress legitimate politi- 
cal activity not to its liking. But perhaps 
it had bitten more than it could chew 
and the emergency had soon to be 
lifted, But the danger of drift‘in the 
direction of neo-colonialism remains, 


June 8 


Judiciary and 
Executive 


wrt is being described as a “con- 
frontation” between the Executive 
and the ‘Judiciary is unfortunate, but 
the conflict-situation has been develop- 
ing for some years, pronouncedly from 
the mid-sixties. The question now is 
not one of apportioning blame but of 
going into root causes and takin 
remedial action, 
In the current cause celebre — ironic- 
ally a minor issue, the term of office of 
two additional judges of the Delhi 
High Court — itis not clear why the 
Union Government should have become 
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adamant, refused to give a brief exten- 
sion to the two till the Supreme Court 
disposes of the relevant writ petition, 
withheld reasons for rejecting the vaca- 
tion judge's advlce, and finally invited 
a show-cause.notice. As assertion of a 
presumed prerogative of the Executive 
it fails to impress, No one in high office 
should think in terms of a cold war or a 
showdown between two vital arms of 


state on an jssue that is not of much 


relevance to the: people.. . 
‘Obviously, in the face of assertion of 


power by the Government, the Court . 


too is trying to assert its own authority. 
The present round of controversy began 
with the Union Law Minister's hasty 
and provocative circular seeking to 
make acceptance of transfer a precondi- 
tion for additional judges being made 


permanent, That was a crude, if not: 


arrogant, way of dealing with a delicate 
matter involving the judiciary. ‘There 
can be no valid objection to transfer; it 
is perfectly constitutional and there are 
precedents that have proved the useful. 
ness of such transfers from one State to 
another. That one-third of the judges of 
a High Court should be from outside 
the State concerned is an old recom- 
mendation made by venerable panels, 
If there was resistance from any quarter, 
a modus vivendi could surely have been 
found through dialogue between .the 
two arms of state. Supercilious assertion 
of authority only makes the job need- 
lessly difficult, ` 
The tendency of Government to treat 
the judiciary with scant respect — Bihar 
is a notorious example in recent times 
— must be condemned, as it comes in 


the way of effectiveness of the whole 


judicial process; but there is no need to. 
preserve and promofe the well-known 
myths about the judiciary. Most of the 
lower courts have gradually lost credi-- 
bility.over the years, thanks to delays, 
amenability to pressures of all kinds, 
and downright corruption. In recent 


times. even caste: politics has invaded, 


the portals of justice, not to speak of 
political or administrative influence not 
in the public interest. Fortunately the 
Supreme Court, despite many judge- 
ments based on sympathy for capital, 
property and the status quo, has main- 
-tained a reputation for impartiality; that 
is being weakened instead of being 
strengthened, by self-righteous attitude 
on one side and defiance on the other. 
While the Governments at Central 
and State levels should refrain from 
undermining the credibility of the 
highest court, which stili remains the 
focal point of hopes of restructuring the. 
entire judicial system to make it work 
for the benefit of. the masses, the res- 
ponsibility of the Courts, especially of 
the Supreme Court and the High 
Courts, is no less. The problem of 
mounting arrears in courts cannot be 
solved by recruiting. more and more 
judges in a hurry. The evidence for this 
contention is there for all.to see. What 
is urgently needed is streamlining of, 
procedures so that the time of the 
courts is not wasted on petty issues that 
can be solved amicably outside the 
courtroom. Caste and other vested, inte- 


rests have to be eliminated from ‘the 


halls of justice. 


+ 


- democratic rights. 


All this calls for leadership and initia- 


tive from within: the judiciary itself. 
that in turn calls for intellectual, moral 
and professional stature on the Bench, 
something that is not bestowed on any- 


one by the mere fact of elevation to the . 


Bench, e P 
Attempts by politicians to bully the 


judiciary are dangerous; but so is the- 


tendency to treat the judiciary as.a 
sacred cow, only to be worshipped. If 
the Supreme Court in some cases has 
seemed obstructive of social change, it. 
has also acted often as the: bastion of. 
If there have been. 
judges who have tried to please the: 
powers that be, there have also been 
judges who have conducted themselves 
with honesty, probity and dignity: ; 

The Government will do well not to 
needle the judiciary, and the best among 
our judges will do well to begin a pro- 
cess of introspection and correction: 
from within. 
ensure social justice becomes irrelevant, 
while an executive that acts arbitrarily: 
can become a menace, 


June 9 ONC 


Portents on. 
Labour: Front. 


THE national convention of central 

trade unions and industrial feder- 
ations, held. in Bombay on June 4,. 
should act as a fresh, warning to the 
policy-makers of the brewing storm in 
the sphere of industrial relations, It 
decided to call for a one-day nationwide 
industrial strike, preparations for which 
will be made by holding State conven- 
tions and observance of an all-India 
«protest and .demands day" and a 
.Wworkers' march to Parliament. The 
national campaign committee compris- 
ing all participating central trade unions 


isto fix appropriate dates for each of. 


the actions, 


The convention took note of the. 


‘phenomenon of galloping prices, further 
ageravated by the Government’s own 
policies resulting in passing increasing. 
burdens, on to'the working class while of- 
- fering more and more concessions to the 
monied and propertied classes. It also 
noted that the Government was aggres- 
sively advocating ‘rationalisation’ of 
wage structures in the name of reducing, 
disparities as between the ‘high wage, 
islands and the vast mass of low wage 
earners; and this. at a time when the 
Government has been taking no effec. 


- tive action *to raise the miserably low 


wages prevalent in many sectors, parti- 
cularly in the agricultural" as well as 
among the “minimum wage categorjes”, 
The whole exercise of the Government 
‘in this regard has been interpreted by 


the convention as a threat to the 


organised working class against, claim- 


- ing higher wages unless it accepted an 


increased work-load.”  . 


These are issues that have long been | 


debated at many levels; official and non- 
official, arid even" Labour "Minister 


A judiciary that fails to. 


. June 9 


Me 


Narain Dutt Tiwari seemed to realise 
that labour alone could not be asked to 
forgo their rights and privileges if the, 


industrialists could not abjure the temp- . 


tation to make more and higher profits, 
Such well-intentioned statements as the 
one made by Narain Dutt Tiwari before 
private sector employers can hardly 
carry conviction with the workers who 
are made to suffer from erosion in real 
wages because of employers’ insatiable 
lust for profits on one side, and the 
inability of the Government to control 
ejther prices or profits, on the other. 


In this context, the Bombay conven- . 


tion’s call for unity of the working 
class in defence of their economic 
demands and trade union rights is 
bound to attract greater response from 
both orgarised and unorganised wor- 
kers. Unless the concerned policy. 
makers move to check the policy drift, 


they cannot avert a veritable storm in - 


the period ahead, 3 

The convention reiterated many of the 
oft-repeated but little heeded demands 
such as need-based minimum wage on 
the basis of norms laid down by the 


15th Indian Labour Conference; .full . 


neutralisation of the rise in cost of 
living; bonus for all without ceiling and 
pre-conditions; ban on retrenchment 
and closures, and unemployment allow- 
ance for the unemployed; rectification 
of the errors in the cost of living index; 
recognition of trade unions through 
secret ballot; withdrawal of all cases 
accounting to victimisation; and full 
guarantee of collective bargaining and 
trade union rights for all, 

That the significance of the Bombay 
convention can hardly be underesti- 
mated can also be seen from the wide 
range of the participating organisations, 
Excepting the biggest national trade 
union centre, INTUC, all other national 
trade union centres, eight in number, 
big and small — AITUC, CITU, HMS, 
BMS, UTUC, UTUC (LS) and TUCC 
— as well as about thirty-five industrial 
federations took part in the delibera- 
tions. Their total -organised strength 
would be about six to seven million 
spread over all States and industries. 


A notable feature of the convention : 


this time was that the organised trade 
union movement showed concern, pro- 


. bably for the first time, ‘not only for 


themselves but also for landless labour, 
migrant labour, working women and, 
child.labour, Better late than never, 
and one should hope that these seg- 


ments of the work-force, the most - 


downtrodden, will not be forgotten as 
the trade unions move through various 
phases of their forthcoming agitation. 

It needs to be pointed out that the 
Government should streamline 


The prolonged strike in the Bangalore- 
based public sector undertakings should 
caution both the Government and the 
trade unions, at least those who desire 
the public sector to grow in the interest 
of national self-reliance, that any cava- 


‘lier approach in this sector can be 
- dangerous for the whole economy. 
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the ' 
industrial relations policy in the public - ' 
'. sector undertaking before itis too late, 


Narendra Sharma, 
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Deepening Crisis 
in Lebanon 
BAREN RAY 


Te near-the-brink tension con- 
tinues over Lebanon. Three 
weeks have passed. since Washing- 
ton had described the situátion 
resulting from the Syrian-Israeli 
confrontation as. a “flashpoint 
that could explode and bring in 
other countries". That was when 
a new US naval force led by, the 
aircraft-carrier “Independence” 
coming from the Indian Ocean. 
and passing through the Suez 
Canal had taken up position in 
the eastern Mediterranean off the 
Lebanese coast. The Soviet heli- 
copter-carrier ““Moscva” was also 
reported to be cruising between 
Cyprus and northern Lebanon. It 


had all begun with the new wave | 


of Israeli raids . on Palestinian . 


camps and settlements in Lebanon >- 
, to Syria as well as to LO and re- 
iterate the common stand regard- . 


which had been escalated to, fuel 
the rising tempo of the Israeli 
election campaign. | 
The crisis was triggered- when 
Israeli fighter planes shot down 
two helicopters belonging to the 


‘Syrian peace-keeping force in | 


Lebanon, and’ this. led to the 
Syrian side installing surface-to- 


air Soviet SAM-6: missiles which | 


soon brought down a couple of 
Israeli pilotless reconnaissance 
planes. It is also said that there 
are SAM-9 missiles manned by 


some 200.300 Libyans operating — 





more formidable 'pasition. But 


_ this time the plan misired. 


Firstly, Syria was very well 


` prepared militarily, specially after - 


the signing of the Treaty of 


‘Friendship and Cooperation with 


the Soviet Union last year. In 


spite of Israeli concentration of 


troops ready, for attacz, there was 
no easy military balance in favour 


of Israel, and this was realised by . 
the USA. But what developed on . 


the political plane vas even less 
to the liking of US phnners. US 
strategy for the Midcle East of 
late had increasingly concentrated 
on the Arab oil-prodacing states 
seeking to get their reactionary 
rulers to be firmly cn its side. 
The whole strategy of placing the 
Rapid Deployment =orce had 


been based on.this. But in this the . 


new US strategy had. to balance 
between Israel and tke oil states. 
After’ the confrontation over 
Lebanon.there is a new rallying 


' "together by all the Arab States in 


support of Syria. Even ‘the most 
pro US Arab ruler (rot counting 
Sadat of Egypt) had to offer 
financial and militar” : assistance 


ing the future status cf Jerusalem, 
“It was against this. background 


that White House special envoy ` 


Philip Habib began hs round of 
shuttle diplomacy, holding back 
Begin from launching his .anno- 


. unced military offensive. Although 


tio precipitate action against Syria 


has taken place yet, Israeli attacks 


against the Palestiniar forces are 


‘continuing and are be:ng valiantly 


resisted. .As:for the electorate in 


. Israel, Begin is refurbishing his 


ongman forever 
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The primary aim of the USA 
in the Middle East is to disrupt 
the Arab United Front and to 
reduce if not nullify the relation- 
ship that may exist between any 


„Arab country and the Soviet 


Union. US. strategy therefore is 


first to confront Syrian President 


Hafez al-Assad with a military 


_ Situation vis-a-vis Israel and then 


to offer some “‘solution’’ in which 
Syria will supposedly be granted 
regional role — a Syrian version 
of Camp David, as it were. The 
real objective would be to neutra- 
lise the Syrian-Soviet alliance and 
to induce the Syrian leadership to 
accept a peace made in USA. It 
will be remembered that Kissinger 
had made a similar offer to Assad 
in 1976 according to which, on 
condition that the, PLO was 
curbed in Lebanon, Syria was 
promised a large regional role 
covering Lebanon, Jordan and the 
West Bank. Although Assad had 
gone some distance along with 
Kissinger's plan seeking a “middle 
path" between the super- powers, 
after the civil war ceasefire in 
Lebanon in which Syria had played 
a part, he was met with American 
backing for a very different pro- 
ject, namely the-Sadat initiative 


"which expressly excluded Syria 


from any kind of regional role. 
It is difficult for the USA to pull 
a similar trick once again. More 
significantly, Israeli intransigence 
seems. to have isolated it more . 
than ever; not only is there much 
more substantial Arab backing for 
Syria than at any time in recent 
years, but there would be some 
effective steps by the western. 
European powers tco to restrain 
Israel at least to ensure the con- 





some 22,000. Syria's improved 


military position at home, the 


introduction of the: missiles and 
taking up of the Israeli challenge 
have led to a curtailment of what 


Israel used to say was its ‘right’ . 


to overfly the whole of Lebanon 
to see what the PLO and the 
Syrians were doing and to protect 
its allies, the Right-wing 
Christians. On this last point, the 
Opposition Labour Party has 
opposed such open intervention ín 
another country, but in general 
Begin’s increasingly abrasive 
attitude has helped him improve 
the fortunes of his Likud Party 


. from the poor showing with the 


- 


electorate few months ago after he 
had lost majority in -Parliament. 
With the. elections less than 
three w away (at the end of 
June), B 
the attacks on PLO camps and 
other aggressive gestures while 
not going beyond the brink. 
Nevertheless, Syrian steadfastness 


‘has led to a real tilt in the mili- 


tary balance. Syriaa leaders and 
media have repeatedly declared 
that they would not budge and 


the population was warned to ' 


expect Israeli mllitary adventure. 
Foreign Minister Abdel Halim 
Khaddam declared, **Our missiles 
entered Lebanon to remain and 
not to come out". Assad also 
asserted that the missiles were 
purely defensive .and. could not 
threaten Israel. There is therefore 


a new status quo and given the. 


tough attitude on both sides, 


there.may not be an easy way out. | 


Politically, what is most signi- 
ficant is that by taking on Israel, 
Syria has been able to end the 
relative isolation imposed upon it 
by some Arab countries. Both 
Saudi Arabia and ‘Kuwait agreed 
to resume. their considerable 
contributions which they had sus- 


' pended last year. Thus it is Begin 


who has been put on the spot. If 


he does nothing, his bluff will be- 


called; if he does something, he 
risks ‘all-out war at a time when 
neither the Israeli population nor 
its potential sympathisers in 
Europe will accept it as necessary 
or support it. As a. distraction 
from’ the confrontation with 
Syria, he may intensify attacks on 
PLO camps — this is exactly 


( what happened last week. There 


was heavy bombing in South 
Lebanon and Israeli commandos 
also attacked from the sea. 
Indicative of the fluid and 
rapidly changing situation, King 


^ disengagement . 


egin will continue with 


Hussein of Jordan, while he was 
in Moscow recently, came out in 
favour of the Soviet proposal for 
reviving the idea of an inter 
national conference on the 
Middle East in which the PLO 
should also participate. On his 
return to Amman, while he 
denied that Jordan was going to 
line up with Syria, he said, that 
Syria, 


Jordan would. support 


Syria. While it is reported from ` 


'many quarters that Philip Habib 


- is moving through the Saudis to 


bring about some degree of Syrian 


from Lebanon,- 
. it was an indication of a change 


for the better in Syrian-Saudi 
relations, when a Syrian spokes- 
man declared that the USA’s . 
Middle East diplomacy was dis“ 
torted in' favour of Israel and 


maintained that Saudi Arabia was 


not a mediator between Syria 
and the Zionist foe. After all the 
disruption in Arab ranks, thanks 


A l to imperialist machinations for 
in case of an Israeli attack on -. 


many months, the most signifi- 


cant development is that the curve 


of Arab solidarity is again turning 
upward and in this the pace- 


setters are the brave combatants 


of PLO and their close allies in 
the Syrian leadership. — . 
l (June 7) O 
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is the plea for keeping our options open. 


The developitg international situation — particularly rev-val by the USA of the Cold War, 
now at our very doorstep, and the US abetment in Pakistem’s programmes for a nuclear bomb 
— has changed the character of the nuclear-policy debate in India from an arid academic exercise 
to a life-and-death concern. The range is from producing the bomb here and now to the other 
extreme of permanent renunciation whatever may happen ir tbe world and the region. In between 





t 1 


The Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy has issued a statement, with an impressive list of 
signatories, opposing nuclear weapons manufacture under czy circumstances. We publish the text |. 
of the statement here, with a response to it from P.K.S. Namboodiri of the Institute for Defence 
Studies and Analyses. Naniboodiri points to the lopsidedness of the statement and analyses the 

‘options open in the light of the prevailing situation. 

Readers are invited to participate in the discussion. 


— Editor 





The Bomb is not 
the Answer 


Cal 


i Following is the text of the statement released 
| by the Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy; 
; the signatories are: Dr. Aqueil Ahmad (Centre 
for Science Policy, Administrative Staff College 
of India, Hyderabad); Swami’ Agnivesh (Poli- 


( 
| tical activist); Dr Andre Beteille (Social Scien- 
1 


tist, Delhi University); Dev Dutt (Writer); P.K. 


Jha (Afro-Asian Legal Consultative Commitee): ^. 


7 
| Kamalesh (Writer); Dr B.M. Kaushik. (Institute 


UT 0X 


for Defence Studies and Analyses); Dr T.N. 
Madan (Institute of Economic Growth); Gobinda 
Mukhoty (People's Union for Democratic-Rights); 
Dr Ishwari Prasad (Jawaharlal Nehra Univer- 
sity); Radhakrishna (Gandhi Peace Founda- `, 
tion); Ms. Nayantara Sahgal (Writer Sarves- 
hwar ‘Dayal Saxena (Writer); Dr Dhirendra ` 
Sharma (Convener of the Committee/JNU); 
Ms Krishna Sobti (Writer); Soli J.. Sorabjee 
(Advocate); Justice V.M. Tarkunde (People’s 
Union of Civil Liberties); Dr J.P.S. Uberoi 
(Social Sctentist, Delhi University; B.G. Verg- 
hese (Journalist). 


WE view reports of imminent nuclear explosions by 
India and Pakistan with deep concern and 
alarm. For the Indian sub-continent is presently fac- 
ing a very grave situation where two super-powers are 
confronting each other on our borders. Internally 
our democratic forces «are desperately trying to sur- 
vive against heavy odds. At such a juncture any 
attempt to stir up a parochial frenzy in support of 
the nuclear bomb would benefit no-one except the 
authoritarian. forces and the big arms dealers. We 
call therefore for restrain and caution. E 

India, due to its geopolitical status, sets social 
and political: pace among the South Asian nations. 
It is for this reason that we believe the onus rests 
‘with us whether to go for nuclear bombs or not. The 
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possibilty of a desperate dictator holding sophisti- 
cated arms against us is always there. We therefore 


rightly oppose all efforts of arming Pakistan by the 


United States. But we cannot ignore the fact that the 
armed forces of the USSR, after having occupied 
Afgharistan, have arrived at its doorstep. It would 
be untEinkable for Islamabad now to open up a new 
front zgainst us. Therefore the narrow nationalist 
propaganda calling for ‘the defence of India’s hon- 
our” intends to arouse strong enough public opinion 
to justcy any nuclear weapons programme which our 


. Politicians have been egging on for so many years. 


- But »efore this nation takes the fateful decision, it 
is necessary to seriously consider its likely impact on 
this Lemisphere. The N-Bomb would divert our 
meagre resources to war-orientéd nuclear and space 
programmes. Big military-industrial groups will sec- 
ure huge funds in close alliance with political vested 
interess. Soon the bomb will be “identified with the ' 
country’s prestige and industrial progress and the 
bomb will establish its own patriotic fervour. Rever- 
sal of :he nuclear weapons race would become prac- 
tically impossible. That is the lesson of SALT where 
no swer-power is willing to take first step towards 
de-escalation of its military-industrial advancement 
(sic). Once you have begun the race it picks up its 
own momentum and the fate of humanity hangs with 
the naclear bombs. For us, therefore, still there is 
time and it is within the power of New Delhi not to 


' fall victim to the cold-war games. 


Although armed we are, our real conflict with 
Pakistan is not of bombs and weapons. It is a fight 
between two ideals! secularism and theocratic back- 
wardress. We are opposed to their. political set-up 


- but ve are not against ‘the people of. Pakistan who 


belong to our common linguistic and cultural herit- 
age. ur real enemy is not humanity but poverty and 
backwardness in the. region. To speak of nuclear 
bomts in face of starving millions in India and . 
Pakiean where even drinking water is not easy to get 
for millions, is.sheer madness and simple jingoism. 

It is presumptuous to claim that. India -— the 


superpower in this sub-continent — is being forced 


to g> for nuclearbombs by Pakistan. Where does 
our responsibility lie in directing the course of history 
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on this unfortunate -sub-continent? How can we 
Indians abdicate our share of responsibility in direct- 
ing the destiny of the South Asian people? Two- 
thirds of our manpower remains unemployed or 
-under-employed. Our industries suffer from shortage 
of raw material and frequent power shutdowns. 

Any rash decision in favour of nuclear bomb will 
simply divert dur. resources from more essential servi- 
ces. It will starve dur social and welfare programmes 
of necessary funds and badly cripple our upcoming 


' industry, for it is easier to make a few big bangs than 


to rua socio-economic institutions efficiently and 
provide the millions with ‘basic daily needs. The 
Government which has failed in its mandate of re- 
moval of poverty (garibi hatao) wants to cling t 


. power by nuclear gimmicks. 


` 
* 


The-nuclear hysteria will take us furthef away from ' 
our cherished goals of building a just and equitable 
society. The nuclear race and.militarism will increase 
our external dependency and the world's arms 
dealers would be waiting to add fuel to the discon- 


` tentment in our region. Because the Cold War is the 


' jt is peace that they fear the most. In the interest o£ : 


— 


best guarantee against their economic recession and 


the people of the Indian sub-continent we call upon . 
the Government of India to take initiative to open 

afresh dialogue with Pakistan aud perceive the pro- 

blem of defence from a wider South Asian security 

perspective, in which: today or tomorrow Pakistan 

will have to play an important role along with India.. 
We believe there are diplomatic methods open to us. 

But the bomb is not the answer. 


What then —  . 


l 


z “ "ue ^, i 
is. ia y 


J concerned with ‘the nation’s 
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the Answer? 


P.K.S, NAMBOODIRI "a ; 
So A a | 


^ 


AR right-minded people* should oppose nuclear 
weapons all over.the world, just as all right- 
minded people should oppose wars- and bloodshed. 
But,. while sentimental calls against nuclear weapons 
may salve the conscience of some, those who ‘are 
“security cannot take 


£e 


refuge in sentimentality. 


- Defence, after all, is intended to shiéld the. process , 


of our. development from the turbulence that sur- 
rounds us: Fortunately, there are very few people in 


' this country who advocate initiating a nuclear arms 


` 


race in the sub-continent. , But as Indians we ought . 
to ask what' this country should do if Pakistan 
produces.a bomb, 
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weapons. 


.fesources. 


Pakistan is unable to persuade even its friends in 
Washington that it is not striving to produce nuclear * 
Consequently the American administra- | 
tion is going in for a waiver of the Symington Glenn , 
amendment to make Pakistan eligible to receive US 
arms and economic aid. As Senator Alan Cranston ^ 
has pointed out, this almost means telling the Pakis- : 
tani ruler to go ahead and explode his bomb. - Let 
us not.confuse the issue of Pakistani nuclear effort ' 
with the Soviet move into Afghanistan or the arms 
supply to Pakistan. Those who are genuinely inter- : 
ested in preventing a nuclear arms race should be . 
in a position to. spell out ways and means to com-' 
municate with the people of Pakistan as well on this. 
issue. - 3» 2. 07 7/007 AME 
Whatever may have been its constitutional impli? , 
cations, Morarji Desai declared in the UN in June 
1978 that India would not make, nuclear weapons. 
Pakistan had a unique opportunity to follow his 
example and make a similar declaration. It did not 
do so. On the other hand, they have been trying to 
inveigle India into legitimisation of nuclear weapons 
in the hands of big powers by proposing a nuclear 
weapon free zone or mutual inspection of facilities 
between the two countries which are in totally 
different stages of civil nuclear technology. Pakistan 
thus continued .to act as an instrument of great 


. power hegemonism in the South Asia as it had done 
in respect of the United States in the fifties and 


China in the sixties. ] 

Let us be very clear that the Pakistani programme - 
is not a peaceful civil nuclear programme. «Dr LH. 
Usmani, former Chairman of the Pakistan Átomic 
Energy Commission, has recently questioned the 
-rationality of the Pakistani civil nuclear strategy 
when Pakistan.does not have adequate uranium 
.Fhe Islamic character of the bomb has 
been attested by Khalid Hassan, former Press Sec: 


‘retary of Bhutto, who also testified that the bomb: 


decision was taken by Bhutto at a meeting in January 
1972 in Multan. Prof. Abdus Salam has also con-- 
firmed this. To view Pakistan's nuclear programme 
entirely as a response to India's is, to say the least, 
peculiarly narcissistic arrogance. IM 

A British writer, Edgar .O' Balance, has written in * 
the National Defense (December 1980) published by 
the American Defense Preparedness: Association: ; 

“In 1976, Pakistan persuaded China to supply 
nuclear technology and apparatus and. planned to . 
explode its first nuclear device in December, 1977. . 
However, six months before that date, General Zia 
seized power in Pakistan, and Chinese coeperation . 
on this project terminated...After the Soviet-assisted : 
coup in Afghanistan in April 1978, China suddenly 


. became more friendly with the Zia regime in Pakistan 


and some nuclear liaison was resumed." 
This China connection is substantiated by evidence- 
in Bhutto's writing: i j 
“If out of the whole mosaic of the past; I had to- 
select one piece. from my most crucial and momentous 


. achievements, I would not refer to my contributions. : 


in the 1965 war, nor the creative bilateral foreign. 
policy I embarked upon for the glory of my nation. 


I would not refer tq that period when I picked up the | . 


broken pieces of an asundered land in 1971,. nor the, 


MAINSTREAM ? 











So J * 


. Simla Agreement. Í would perhaps not referto the weennuclear and conventional weapons has narrowed 


blood, sweat and tears I shed in seeking to create a 
» Society marked with equity and justice, my tireless 


dowr significantly. Even nuclear weapon powers 
spenc only 15 per cent of their defence expenditure 


, efforts to bring a smile on the face and contentment : on ncclear weapons and associated systems and 85 


‘in thé souls of people who had shed bitter tears since 
: Mohenjodoro was built. 
. . “In the light of recent devélopments which’ have 
1 taken place, my single most. important achievement 
‘which I believe will dominate the portrait of my ` 
‘public life is an agreement which 1 arrived at after an 
‘assiduous and tenacious ‘endeavour spanning over. 
edeven years of negotiations. In the present context,. 
the. agreement of mine concluded in June 1976, will . 


perhaps bz my greatest achievement and contribution . 


to the survival of our people and our nation." 
. «¡In the light.of the above facts, the ‘core issue. is 
. what India is to do if Pakistan produces a' nuclear 
weapon, and this cannot be confused by any amount : 
of motivated propaganda about India starting or 
intending to start-a nuclear arms race. | E 
The Army Chief, Gen. Krishna Rao, has clearly .. 
indicated his concern about Pakistan acquiring 
nuclear weapons. The College of Combat at Mhow 
has recently prepared a paper in which the overwhel- 
ming concern of the Army has been expressed. It is 
that in a situation of nuclear asymmetry, conventional 
deterrence will not hold good. ` Under such circum- 
, Stances itis meaningless to talk of India being the 
"super-power in this subcontinent”. 


Y. 


One may recall that in 1962 our forces did not fare” 


per cent of the expenditure oes into conventional 
armament. 


Our real enemy no doubt is’ not humanity but. 


povery and backwardnéss. Our inability to tackle 


- poveriy and backwardness is due to muddle-headed- e 


ness &f various levels and due to our failure to adopt 
effect-ve developmental management policies. Drink- 
ing water supply and social welfare programmes 
indeed should have their priorities. But do they 


answer the question of how to deal with a nuclear . 


threat from Pakistan? If we try to confuse the issues, 
we &h.ill serve neither the developmental process nor 
the security of the country. We must have concern 
for Pzkistan which faces the Soviet forces in Afgha- 
nistár.. And we.must be more concerned about 
Amritsar or Ferozepore which are likely to face the 
potential Pakistani nuclear threats. 


Thi. confused thinking can partly be traced to our - 


historzal roots. India has had a very long history of 
not re-isting aggression. Any adventurer at the head 
of afew hundred horsemen could take over this 
country. Our ancestors used to think that it did not 


matter whether Rama or Ravana fuled so long. as 


their Cwn socio-economic set-up was left intact. 
Fur‘her it is a dangerous, game to mix up our 
internal political animosities with issues of national 


well against China for want.óf self- ‘loading rifles, - security. Indian history contains a long catalogue of 


 dengranse. mortars and appropriate winter clothing. 
. It is, therefore, unrealistic to assume that India can 
face a nuclear Pakistan without an, appropriate ins- 
trument of response. This assumption seems to stem - 
from an undifferentiated view of Iüdia's superior - 
resources and particularly its nuclear technology -as: 
compared to Pakistan. It may be hard for us to 
believe but the fact of the matter is that India is way 

behind Pakistan in regard, to respective capabilities 
for a nuclear weapons programme. As for. other 
resources, they do not* matter ` much. in ' times of a- 
nuclear threat. One can list many more-myths like 
these, on which is based our ‘informed’ debate on the 
nuclear issue. 

In the late fifties and early ‘sixties ados like: 
Acharya Kripalani, U.N. Dhebar and others used to . 
criticise the “allegedly large defence expenditure. 
After the Kameng debacle in 1962 they accused the 
"Government of ‘having neglected the - country’s 
defence. That cost of military unpreparedness could 
. be far more than the marginal additional investment 
in national security, was the lesson we learned then.” 

It is naive to talk in imported phraseology like an: 
Indian military-industrial complex. As we all know 
in India there are no private investments in defence. 
industry and there is.no military-industrial complex. ; 


_It is because of our dependence on borrowed cone . 


' cepts and our difficulty in looking at issues such. as 
the nuclear one except through the tinted glasses of 
. others that we succumb to their logic. ` 

. Forinstance, more nonsense than sense.is made 
about the cost of a nuclear programme. One F-16 or 
Mirage-2000 aircraft costs now many times more 
than the cost of nuclear missiles. 
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The cost gap bet- 


people who, bécause of their dislike for some prince 
or ruler, did not rally round to the defence of the 
.ruler when faced with. an external threat. Our princes 
accepted Lord Wellesley’s subsidiary Alliance System 
(a 19tL Century version of the NPT). Our forefathers 
. found solace in the Proclamation of Queen” Victoria 
who assured them that all their socio economic and 
-political institutions would be left undisturbed, once 
they accepted the protection of the British Crown. 
Freedom and sovereignty are new to ‘this nation. 

- Even efter almost 34 years of sovereign existence, we 


are still learning the first lessons ‘in exercising our 


sovereiznty. Nothing else explains the kind of perva- 


“sive complacency over the nuclear-issue. 


All these sentimental outpourings are based on an 
.unsubsantiated assumption that India is about to 
start a muclear arms race. On the other hand, India 
happers to be the only country which, having demon- 
strated nuclear capability, has not built up an arsenal. 
Even “he US Administration, which invoked ‘the 
Symington amendment against Pakistan i in 1979,: has 
not charged India with building an arsenal. Those 
who ar genuinely concerned with India’s sovereignty 
and security have raised the issue about what should 
be India’s answer to the Pakistani bomb. Instead of 


; dealing with this issue the Committee mentions not a 


word about the Pakistani nuclear effort, which. is 


. real, ard talks only of an Indian effort, which is yet 


to start, as though it has already happened." 
We zre all for a sane nuclear policy. We are -also 
for a sound security policy. The issue to be debated 


is not fhe spectre of a nuclear arms race initiated by 


India tut the country's'security options in the con- 
text of Pakistan developing nuclear weapons. C- 
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World 
in. 

- Eighties. 
and 
Jawaharlal’s 
Vision 


V.P. DUTT - 


Worid War I became by the end of World War! Il 
the B-29 that devastated the Japanese cities with a 
range of 4,000 miles and was subsequently substituted 
by the B-52s which have rained death and ‘destruction 


^ in Vietnam. During the terrifying blitz of London, 


the Nazis dropped 12,000 tons of bombs, killing 
30,C00 people and injuring more than 1,20,000. In 
1945 the United States dropped a single five-ton 
atom bomb over Hiroshima that released an explosive 
pover of 2 million tons of TNT, killing 78,000 
peovle and injuring 45,000 more. The atomic bomb 
led to the Hydrogen Bomb whose explosive power 
coud be measured in millions of tons of TNT. 
Atomic-powered submarines how cruise under water 


- for weeks without refuelling. The intercontinental 


ballstic missiles remain in combat readiness, requir- 
ing only minutes to destroy the world. These and 
other developments have not only revolutionised 
war are but prompted a revolution in man’s thinking 
alsc- 

A new -world order emerged, a new kind of world 
order in fact. For the first time in history virtually 
a vnified world emerged with its nerve-centre in 


Wa.hington. It was the unification of. almost the 


entre world — almost, it may be noted — under a 
domination centred in the USA. It was established 
thrcugh the strategic positioning of American mili- 
tarr power in the world, the acquisition of nuclear 
weepons that brought about a radical departure in 
weeponry, but more than that in political relation- 
ship among states, the creation of a new monetary 
system and the world market under the supermacy of 


- the dollar and the rise of what has been described 


y orto War II brought about ‘epochal changes in 

* Y weapons, communications, the old world order. 
It revolutionised warfare. It shortened distances. It 
brought the international community closer, ' but 
generated new tensions and problems. It liberated 
old nations but brought war and conflict to the new 
countries, gave a new sanctity to intérnational 
opinion, yet allowed the powerful to wilfully violate 
public opinion, brought some order into the chaotic 
old world and at the same time introduced new 
uncertainties and dangers. It divided the world and 
then mocked at the division; it threw up idéology 
and then Virtually threw it away. The world conti- 
nues to spin and change rapidly and dizzily. . 

The rise of science and technology as direct and 
important factors in international relations was a 
distinct feature of the. new world. Science and 
technology effectively altered the world structure of 
power. Military technology particularly buried many 
of the old notions, requiring completely new res- 
ponses. The rickety 10-miles-an-hour bomber of 





fa Dr Dutt is Professor of Chinese Studies, Delhi Univer- 
‘sity. This contribution is the text of the Jawaharlal 
Nehru Anniversary Lecture delivered at Nehru Memorial 
Museum, New Delhi (May 26, 1981). a 
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as the Imperial Presidency of the United States as 
the new headquarters of the world system. Even the - 
Unted Nations was very much an American- 
inspired, American-financed and American-domi- 
nated agency. Political dominance was buttressed by 
economic dominance without which the former 
could not have been sustained. That was the achieve- 
ment of Bretton Woods and Dumbarton Oaks. 

Ia the final analysis, this new world . system rested 
squarely on two props: nuclear weapons and the 
ney monetary order that brought about stability, 
security, and order in the American-dominated 
world system. It was greatly fortified by the rise of 
a Fighly- centralised decision-making authority with 
unparalleled power in its hands, the Imperial Presi- 
derzy. More than any monarch could ever hope to 
dream of, the American President was the master of 
all ne surveyed. As the final custodian of nuclear 
anc other strategic weapons, he concentrated a kind 
of authority in his hands which no other institution 
in the USA or elsewhere could compete with. 

Lam not suggesting that there were no constraints, 
no zhecks and balances, no limiting considerations. . 
Apart from various national and international cons- 
traits, two other powerful loci of power in America 
nec to be noted: business and military. They enmesh- 
ed with each other and fed upon each other’s power. 
Superior armed,might and the fantastic economic 
pover accumulated in the USA provided the under- 
pirnings of this world order presided over by 
Weshington. The. atomic. bomb became the symbol 
of the new military-strategic dimension of world 


- H 


affairs. Soon enough an industrial-military complex 
took shape whose power and reach had never been 
matched before.. - . 

As a highly perceptive and not so traditional but 
well-known American scholar wrote: “Imperialism 
meant big movement, eventually big armies, and 


taxing the.corporations to pay for it all, programmes. 


. that appealed to the working classes. Particularly 
after the break with ¡Russia, expansionist business 
realised that.imperialism, far from'interfering with 
the realm -of private ieterests, actually served those 
interests by doing what they could not do themselves: 
once again rallying to-the capitalist system people 
. who Kad fallen away from. it because- of the Depres- 

_sion. Anti-communism,was the indispensable ingre- 


dient for bridging. the chasm between the:realm of- 


ideology and the realm of interests. From the capi- 
talist point of view, imperialism was initially attrac- 
tive not, because it offered new avenues for expansion 
-but because it offered security. The security Roose- 
velt?s “One World’’-ism offered was harder for the 
capitalists to accept as it promised to rally people to 
the system without providing àny clear-cut defence 
against’ the system's enemies. Anti-communism took 
care of that, and when a large part of American 


labour began to . trumpet the anti-communist cause, 


business was finally convinced that imperialism could 
become a very good thing indeed....- American busi- 
ness, sincé the.end of World War II, has acquired a 
. powerful stake in the world market: system, through 


direct investments and export and import of products, - 


sas a capital market and soúrce- of technology. If 
«banks, as Fitch and Oppenheimer | argue, have acquit- 
ed vast new powers over corporations turning into 


conglomerates, this may or may not mean a new 


primacy of finance capital. What it does mean is that 
the banks have become even more deeply involved 
in the international economic system by virtue of the 


fact that banks have traditionally ‘been the. chief 


-participants in that system,” 
Thus, even Establishment journals like ‘Fortune 
spoke ofa Pax Americána that governed the world 


in the period after the Second World War. But both 


business and the military had to take a somewhat 
secondary place-to the Presidency in the order: of the 
Trinity that ruled the new system. They could exer- 
cise great pressure on the Presidency, but the Presi- 


dent with his singular command over all the resources | 


of the country and with his finger alone on the 
nuclear trigger could keep the system going, ensure 


the strategic, political and economic' interests of the ` 


West under Washington's suzerainty, and maintain 
the balance between various interests in the country 
and in the Western alliance. Although the resulting 
situation was variously described as the American 
Century, Pax Americana, and so on, the fact remains 
that the American President became the highest 
spokesman of American notionalism which came to 
encompass at this time all the different traditional 
strands — the internationalists, the nationalists, secu- 
rity-seekers, the SEDES firsters,” the “Asia firsters,” 

etc. -~ l 

The original. Rooseveltian vision of One World 
« included the Soviet Union, but this vision virtually 
died with Roosevelt. The Soviet Union’ ‘and a few 
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other socialist countries and subsequently. China were 


- outside the new one-world order. What remained was 


a non-communist one world, a- “free” one world, a 


capitalist one world. All the same, it was nearly two- . 
thirds of the world. Most nations, regardless of. 
. whether they became a part of the military alliance ' 


system or,not, were drawn into the new international 
economic system set up by the USA after the war. 
This system was further strengthened by US.econo- 


“mic assistance for the recovery of Europe and to 


other countries around the globe. . Even the socialist 
countries could not really keep away from it coin- 


- pletely; such was its power and pull all these years. . - 


- Yet a breach had been made. Soviet Russia and 
other socialist countries had broken away. The Soviet 
Union with an equally centralised headquarters be- 
came” the nerve-centre of the socialist camp that had 


now come into existence, The status quo could not : 


be maintained for ever, as the Greeks and the 
Romans and the French and the British had found 
in their own times. The rivalry, the conténtion, the, 


conflict, the struggle was inevitable. Starting from 


a much narrower economic base. the Soviets forged 
ahead in acquiring the attributes of power and break- 
ing the American monopoly. 

Tn international relations every current seems to, be 
accompanied by an adverse current, every trend 


opposed by a counter-trend — a kind of constant : 


struggle between thesis and anti-thesis. Contradictory 
trends remain present and in ceaseless struggle. The 
seeds of disruption were already present in the birth 
of the new world system after the war. It remains to 
note yet another important current, a powerful deve- 
lopment, a trend without parallel. The old colonial 
world collapsed. ‘A whole host of newly inpependent 
countries emerged. They were mostly part of the 
world economic system created by Washington. But 


increasingly they asserted their political indepen- ` 
dence, and under the impulse and inspiration of . 
Jawaharlal Nehru a great many refused to be absor- - 


bed in the military network of the NATO countries. 
They made use of the emerging balance of power to 


' reinforce their independence. They found strength i in: 


numbers. They were often pulled apart in antagon- 
ism, and they still are often with venomous conse- 
quencés, but they also pulled away from the political. 


and military dominance of the big powers to the ex-. 
tent possible.. Thus was born and thus developed the. 


non-aligned movement. . 


It is the interaction of these three developments, 


currents and forces that has woven the texture of the 


‘recent ' international scenario. Jawaharlal Nehru had 


foreseen the nature and the quality of the struggle: 
and contention and that is why, among a large num- 


ber of" countries, India's. foreign policy had greater | 


stability. and continuity. 
Jawaharlal had pinpointed three essential in gre- 
dients of the international situation: - 


1.. Nationalism was still the basic motivating 


force in the world. 

2. Much of the Cold War was an extension of 
European conflicts. 

3. Imperialism, neo-colonialism and  racialism 
were still major problems to struggle against. ~ 
` ROA today a great deal of the disturbance and 
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disorder in the world (though not iii of it) is the 


consequence of lack of a new, workable balance bet- 
ween the three" forces, and world peace depends on a 


proper balance in this new correlation of forces. The. 


-~ present turbulence is the direct consequence of this - 


- 


lack of adjustment to the realities of the situation. 

` In a fundamental sense the problem remains that 
of an adjustment, firstly of US-Soviet power relations, 
and secondly between the industrialised and the 
developing countries, often referred to as North 
and South. These will remain the.primary problems 
in the eighties too. Throughout the last two-three 
centuries the West dominated the seas and: the high- 
ways and then the skyways. Sometimes either 
Portugal or Holland, Germany or France or for a 
much longer period, Great Britain, arid then, last of 
all, the United States. Now a new . power, with its. 
nerve-centre at Moscow, has arisen with rapid 


. acquisition of the levers and instruments of power on 


the international scene. 

The rise of a rival centre of power has caused 
tremors of chain reactions which have not yet 
‘stabilised. The quest of the United States has been 
overwhelming superiority — to remain Number One. 
This aim has been couched i in various expressions. like 

“strategic superiority", “sufficiency of; power", and 
“limited counterforce”. At times this gave the 
impression as if there was an attempt at adaptation 


. bloc.. 
| phrase, great disturbance under heaven, great disorder 


kd 


^ 


SOS : The Soviets too are a stab quo power in 


certa.n areas, but they are better able to attune them- 


selve: to the impulse for change, for the rejection of: 
old Jominations, old and new  imperialisms, for 
deveiopment, for ‘identity, for self-fulfilment. Their 
identification with, the new forces strengthens the 
trenc towards what another American scholar has 
called “Pavlovian responses and parochial concerns" 
of the US. : 

TEe old system began cracking and crumbling in 
the late sixties. Two obvious symbols of the disinte- 
gration setting in were the defection of France from 
the MATO camp and of China from the Warsaw 
These two events portended, to use Mao’s 


and great reorganisation. But perhaps more than 
anything else it was the struggle in Vietnam which 
delivered the coup d'grace to the old system. It 


demonstrated the end of American supremacy and 


hegemony over thé old one-world. It was accom- 
panicd by the economic revival and growth of 
Western Burope and Japan. Indeed, what the USA 


~ lost 'vas not military capability but economic sway 


to the new realities of the international situation, but : 


this proved to be a facile assumption. In the long 
history of the rise and decline of civilisations, the 
loss of supremacy- by the' West was historically 
inevitable. But the painful process of adjustment 
evokes strong resistance and there. is stubborn disin- 
clination to give up obsolete attitudes. The. United 
States continues to seek the chimera of superiority. 
The United States has so far been unable. and 
unwilling to accept parity of power with the Soviets 
and the logic of its implications. It rejects the, idea 
of equality of power and hopes to revive the times 
when its will prevailed. This gives a field day to the 
hawks and the “strategists”; who- think chiefly in 


‘systems. 


over the world monetary and the world market 
The loss of economic dominance is the 
deepzr cause of the decline of political supremacy, 
now threatening the structure built up after Pre non 
Wocds and Dumbarton Oaks. 

This disarray into which the old world system “fell . 


_ was “hus both political and economic. This disarray 


^- 


- terms of military, preponderance. and military solu- - 


tions. Their calls for a tit-for-tat policy, a policy: of 
showdowns, of testing of will and resolve and of the 
achievement of military superiority, fall on receptive 
ears but cannot provide a viable framework for, an 
alternative policy. It is old wine, not even in new 
bottles, but only with new labels — and sometimes 
even the labels are old and familiar. 

The US quandary is sharpened by the increasing 
capacity of the Soviet Union to intervene in explo- 


" sive situations around the globe and willingness. to 


make a more liberal but selective use of that capacity. 


bids Tair to continue well into the eighties. The. old 
orde- is dying; the new order has not yet come into 
being. We may, therefore, note in some depth some - 
of tie more significant contradictory trends that 


.would remain prominent during the eighties in this 


struggle of the two major contradictions that I have 


. outlined earlier. A prominent development with 


which we shall have to live during most of the 
eighties is the resurgence of nationalism as a major 
worl factor. Nationalism is re-sweeping the world 
generally. The chief example is the United States. A 


. wave of new nationalism has gripped America. Much 


of tke tough talking and the grandstanding and the ` 


disccncerting cries of armament and "war. in Wash- 


ingtcn stems from this new nationalism, a display 
of the reassertion of American macho, badly bruised 
in the last one decade. This resurgence. of American 
naticnalism is a critical factor in the current deve- 
lopirg situation. The new American nationalism 
may run its course but'it will be some time ‘before 


. that happens, and during this time it will continue 


The Soviets are not rabidly running around to put - 


their hand in every fire raging anywhere' in the world, 
and the general thrust of their policy remains canti- 
ous, but they have increasingly made good use of the 
opportunities afforded by the upsurge for change and 
socio-economic transformation and. by the resurgence 
of nationalism in many areas and regions. This has 
given the Americans the frustrating feeling of “Pro- 
metheus bound" 

The Americans further suffer from the handicap of 


‘being a major status-quo power in. a fastechangne 
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- to exercise a powerful influence on. the ‘international 


situacion. 
"This nationalism has not left unaffected the: other ` 


big power, the Soviet Union. Moscow may not be 


that serious a victim of this recrudescence of nation- 
alis as Washington is, but it has also not been 
immane to it. The element of nationalism in the 


Soviet exercise of power cannot be discounted. While 


I totally reject George Kennan’s earlier thesis on the 


policy of containment, which would have us believe 


that communism, international communism, ideology 
and sverything else was a make-believe and the only 


- realiry was historical Russian nationalism (and [ 


mustadd that Kennan himself has since considerably 
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modified his views), the problem of nationalism of 
big powers cannot be wished away. As Soviet power 


accumulates and expands, this would be a particular. 


pitfall to guard against. In such circumstances nation- 
alism often exhibits itself in the form of arrogance 
of power. 

Other examples could alio be given. Nationalism 
too can perform contradictory functions. Nationalism 
of the emergent erstwhile colonial countries plays a 
positive role in strengthening their independence and 
contributing to the maintenance of world peace, but 
any heightened nationalism of the big powers could 
lead to ugly consequences. 

The opposite trend in some of the developed coun- 
tries should also not be ignored. In France nation- 
alism, of which de Gaulle and Gaullism became the 
chief symbols, seems to have run' out of steam to 
.Some extent and the Mitterrand victory signifies 
increasing concern for social change, not to be sacri- 
— ficed at the altar of nationalist emotions alone. In 
West Germany too a greater, awareness about the 
quality of life and the possible and potential conse- 
quences of weapons development and placement is 
evident. This awareness is particularly strong 
among the young people. Yet the overall picture is 


that of a strong and forceful reassertion of nationa- 


lism as a world-wide phenomenon. 

Among other prominent trends of the eighties are 
the continued accumulation of military power in the 
hands of the two big powers, the growing economic 
hiatus between the developed and the developing 
countries and the persistent economic crisis, chiefly 
of stagflation, in the developed world with ominous 
consequences for developing countries. 

That a new cold war is on is there for all to see. 
In the.name of strategic competition, the capacity for 
overkill is being accumulated and over-accumulated. 
In this connection, I should like to quote Congress- 

man Thomas J Downey who made a special study of 
the strategic capability of the two big powers: 


“As a practical matter, a full deterrent strike has traditionally 
been considered as the capability to destroy approximately 
one-third of the opponent's population and two-thirds of its 
industry by immediate blast and radiation effects...This level 
of destruction can be achieved by about 200 to 400 weapons 
ofi megaton each, above which the law of diminishing 
returns sets in rapidly. In rough terms, a deterrent cápable 
of falling within this range can be considered sfficient, below 
200 can be considered insufficient, while above 400 is hyper- 
sufficient, The counter-value capabilities in the strategic 
arsenals of both major powers exceed sufficiency by such 
wide margins that incremental increases or decreases are of 
no intrinsic military significance, 

«At present, a counter-silo attack by the entire Soviet ICBM 
force would allow 81 per cent of our silos to survive, * Since 
we have 550 Minuteman-IIIs, this means 445 of these missiles 
would survive, which is well in excess of the 128-256 missiles 
required for sufficient retaliation. Similarly, we find 81 per 
cent of 450 or 364 Minuteman-IIs: surviving, which is in 
itself a sufficient deterrent. Only 43 Titans would survive: 
a force which, while insufficient itself, adds to the US hyper-. 
sufficient ICBM retaliatory capability. Our ‘ICBMs and 
SLBMS each have clearly hyper-sufficient survivable retalia- 
tory capability. The bombers offer a third survivable 
retaliatory force, smaller but nevertheless hyper-sufficient in 
its own right. 'Thus, the triad or three-armed .deterrent 
offers a double hedge against any single Soviet break-through 
in counterforce technology." 


Yet another observer, a former US Defence 
Department official, bas worked out some of the 
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costs. Out of the fiscal year 1981’ s defence budget 
of 185 billion dollars, the Unitéd States is already 
spending some 25-30 billion to support its interests 
in the middle East, the Persian Gulf and the Indian 
Ocean. Preparations for war would cost an additional 
8 per cent of the defence budget: compounded for 20 
years, or 587 billion dollars. A Vietnam-size regional 
war would cost: about 450 billion dollars. If a per- 
sonal nuclear war occutred, the USA might lose half 
Jts annual gross national product. If the USA failed 
to defend the oil supply, it would lose some. 20 per 
cent of the GNP for 20 years. But the casualties of 


' a general nucléar war would! be about 125 million. 


Americans; even the casualties of a conventional 


, wàr might be around 50,000-100,000. 
The: same general- picture is true of the Soviet 


Union. Soviet Russia has been increasing its military 
spending at a 3-5 per cent annual rate for the last 15 
years and possesses sufficient overkill capacity. In any 
nuclear war the Soviet Union would lose at.least a 
hundred million people immediately and most of its 
major cities and its industrial complex would be 


: destroyed. 


As some eminet nuclear scientists have pointed out, 
a nuclear war would cause so much death and des- 
truction, dislocation and disruption that there would 
be no one.even to look after the injured and the 


burnt and the maimed survivors. The point surely is ` 


that whalever the talk about catching up and about 


nuclear inferiority, both the powers possess the capa- : 


city T destroy each other and much of the rest of the 
world 

This awesome military power should normally 
ensure the complete dominance. of the big powers. 
But such is the contradictory nature of the movement 
of international relations that this very plenitude of. 
power precludes its full application in most situa- 
tions. In the new balance of terror there are demons- 
trable limits to the use of this power and, therefore, 
the contradictory proposition, which I am. putting 
forward of the greater capacity of the non-power- 
ful to operate on the international scene is equally 
valid. The leverage of the weak is now a fact of 
international relations to reckon with. The time 
when the world order could be kept structured on 
the strength of military establishments has gone.’ 
While military power is still seen by many as supreme 
— its importance. need by no means be under-esti- 


‘mated — the consequences often render it unusable 
except in extreme cases of self-preservation or around | 


the periphery of the big powers. 

The imperial age is over, so is the scope for 
imperial management. Even “crisis management” can 
no. longer be the function of a few great powers 
only. Undoubtedly, countries do vary in power, 
wealth and beliefs, but the world community cannot 


be managed without the voluntary participation and 


equitable involvement of the largest number of coun- 
tries. Military power may have remained concentra- 
ted in a few hands but “popular power”, if one may 
use that phrase, has been more broadly dispersed. 
With all this, I must also draw attention to the 
other side of the picture. The world economic crisis 


‘hits the developing world hardest and sets up new 


road-blocks in the path of development. The terms. 
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Of trade and aid keep moving more unfavourably for. 


the less developed, and there is no ‘real transfer of 
resources from the North to the South. A new inter- 
national economic order is nowhere in sight. i 

The irony of it. is that the world economic Crisis 
is in the final analysis an extension of the’ economic 
. Crisis now neeply embedded in the. Western countries. 
- It is well acknowledged .now that persistent ' high 


inflation, in fact stagflation, in the United States and .' 


some European countries is the most important 
feature of. the world economic crisis and the leading 
cause of inadequate, growth. This condition -of 
. stagflation was well established in. Britain, France 
aud Italy as early as 1977. and it took firm root in 
the United States in 1979, and will continue undoub- 
' tedly well into the eighties. The United States 
- presented, , according: to US economists, “the most 


depressing picture of all the rich industrial nations: 
‘with GNP per employed person registering declines’. 


- of 0.3yper cent aud 1.0 per unit respectively in 1979- 
80”, resulting in slower economic growth and lower 
standards of living ín most.industrial nations. 

_ Indeed, the miraculous aspect of this dismal situ- 
' ation is the resilience shown by. the oil-importing less 
developed countries, to. survive two oil price-hike 
shocks of 1974 75 and 1979-80 and the Western 
economic crisis. In fact, in 1975 a number of non- 
oil developing countries succeeded in insulating their 
growth from the external shocks; in 1975, when the 


industrial countries were in deep recession with GNP. 
down one per cent below 1973, the non-oil develop-’ 


ing countries turned in a 4.5 per cent growth per- 
formance, only a little less than 1974's 5.5 per cent 
However, the' recent hike. and the deepening. world 
economic crisis, implying a much heavier iriter- 
national debt, has made them ‘more vulnerable and 
has considerably slowed down their growth. Oil- 
imporüng developing countries require substantial 
resources for financing larger investments.in domes- 
tic energy production, something of the order of 80 
billion dollars during the whole decade of the eigh- 
ties, according to an estimate of the World Bank. 

. Let me, to be fair, also add; in the words of an 
expert in the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development:. : |o ZA ; 


“There is a popular belief that the energy crisis. has ‘caused’ 
the world economic crisis. This, in a way, reverses the 
. ‘sequence of events. The rising. real cost of energy is the 
. result of the overload of the world system, not.its cause. 
/The fast rate of increase in oil consumption in the past few 
decades has led to a. rapid depletion of non-renewable 


resources. This happened because the price of oil was kept’ 


artificially low by international oil companies for a long 
' period. Paradoxically, it was this artifically low price of oil 
. which caused the eventual crisis by leading to an unregulat- 

ed appetite for energy. If the oil prices had been set, not in 
, relation to the cost of production — which was irrelevant — 

but.to the cost of arar naivas pe adjustment process would 
.. not have become so abrupt and traumatic, — ,- ' 

«t'is also widely" believed that oil prices are being kept 
'artificially high at present through cartel-like “action by 
- OPEC...with the dismantling of OPEC,.prices will crash. 

This is a fallacy.:.The current price of oil is largely deter- 


‘the Werld Bank in September 1980. 


- 


Y, 


" ; 
are mt rich, They are liquid but not wealthy; 
liquidi-y and wealth are being confused.these days... 
Even cluding the capital-surplus nations of Saudi 


- 


Arabic, Kuwait, UAE, Qater, Libya and Iraq, the . 


. OPEC members have an average. per capita income 
of lessthan 1000 dollars in 1978; this is only .1/8 of. 
- that in industrialised nations...Some of the -OPEC 


nations are under-developed with low literacy rates, 
short Lfe expectancy, unskilled labour, a low level-- of. 
technciogy and research, little diversified dévelop- 
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ment cutside the oil sector and with all the: problems - 
of a single-resource economy...OPEC does : not: 
“create: financial surpluses; it is the appetite of. the- 


industrialised nations for energy which does. These 


‘‘surpluces are. ‘desired’ -by industrialisd nations..-If 
: OPEC were to cut production further to eliminate 


presen: surpluses, the world 
ence asevere slump."  ' , E 
It would also be fair to mention in passing that the 


economy would experi- 


 capitaEsurplus OPEC nations have already provided 


over 4 per cent of their GNP on the average during 


1974-729 for concessional assistance, compared to 


only 0.35 per cent by industrialised nations;- in other 


_ words, about 12 times as much as developed coun- 


tries even when their per capita income is: less: than 
half that of the developed countries. This was the 


- chief soint sought to be highlighted in Robert 


McNamara's address to the Board of Governors of 


. Yet -he fact remains that a preponderant- part of 


` these Enlging surpluses in the form .of petro dollars 


are recycled into the economy of the very -countries 
which he oil-surplus countries denounce.. The ex- 


. perience of Iran in recent confrontation with the 


USA snowed the tenuous control they have over their 


, own capital resources deposited in the banks of the 
. Western countries. - | 
. In any case, it is the developing countries which. 
are the most vulneráble to the economic crisis as . 
' well-as to political pulls and pressures of big powers. 


Obviously, united, they stand and divided they fall. 
It was aot so obvious to many during Jawaharlal's 


, time. E was Jawaharlal who first grasped this essen- 


tial fac and worked with great patience and skill to 


promo-e close cooperation among the non-aligned and 


‘the developing countries. -In mathematics -the. unity. 


of minases cannot add up to a plus (at least that was 


does. En the grim situation I have painted, if the 
developing, emerging countries want to exercise any 


„teal leverage on the evolving situation in the - eighties 


they vill have to go back Nehru's vision and greatly 

strengtien their level and areas of cooperation vis-a- 

vis b only North and South.but also South and 
outh. ^ | 


So tie world in the eighties seems likely to bea 


tense,  =urbulent, turgid, turmoil-prone world, tragic 
in many ways, terror-filled in many others. . It wonld 
be a world full of challenge, burdensome, bellicose, 


= 


" what I learnt in old maths, I do not know what the : 
new maths says), but in. international relations it- 


mined by the forces of supply and demand. as well as the 
cost of alternatives, Production decisions are generally made 
by the national policies of OPEC members much the same 
way as the US decides to curtail its wheat production to 
limit excessive supply." 5 ` ; ed 
'* Jt should also be noted that “most OPEC nations 
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‘belligerent, beguiling as: well, a world full of pitfalls 
and peil.. There could be Iran-Iraq types. of war, 
_ Israeli-Arab war, "proxy wars", and other conflicts. 

The “merchants of death will reap bigger profits. 
- Arms sales will. rise. Already by 1980, these had 
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reached the astronomical figure of 20 billion ‘dollars 
with:the USA: contributing half of it and Russia 


 ambling behind with a 30 per cent share. 


Yet when all the din and noise is over, when more 
sadly armaments are piled On deadly armaments, 
where do we go from there? I suggest towards talks, 
negotiations, some kind of cooperation. There is no 
Other road —the only other road leads to. collective 
suicide. Neither the USA nor the Soviet Union 
would*pive:any other choice. The present course of 


US>foréign' policy, unless modified, would take it to. . 


a-dead. end, a blind alley. If pursued -to the extent 


and the manner threatened at present by Reagan 


Administration spokesmen, it would land the USA 
in hopeless contradictions and create agonising 
dilemmas to which the Administration would be 
hard put to come up with workable answers. Already 
events in West Asia are exposing the complexity of 
the problems faced by US foreign policy. Sooner or 
later, perhaps sooner than many people would ima- 


gine, the two powers would have to begin a new in» - 


volvement in wide-ranging talks on steps to control 
the arms race and to. strive for at least a limited 
detente. ^ - ' me, ee 

The international scene in the eighties would, 
therefore, call for restraint all round — from the 
USA, the’USSR. China and other powers. Moscow’s 
restraint would be as essential as that of other 
powers and: would, in fact, enforce restraint on 
Washington or at least make it possible for America’s 
allies .to. demand ‘restraint from-the bigger partner. 


. Already in the United States itself questioning about . 
the lurking dangers and skepticism about even the. 


in 


H 


practicability of the proclaimed policies are 
evidence. . | 


China has entered the eighties in a continuing state 


of ferment, a state of flux. Appearance’ need not be 


taken for reality and propaganda need not be con-* 


fused with the real thinking. We need not uncritically 


accept the tongue-in-cheek. apologia often heard in 


the corridors of the Western academic world. We 
must look ‘towards the possible interests of China as 
they are likely to be perceived in Beijing and reach a 
balanced ‘appraisal. There is the vastness of China, 
‘the unevenness, the long tradition and history, the 
deep divisions within the Chinese Communist Party.. 


We must not forget the Communist Party is no longer’ 


monolithic. It is a transition period in Beijing and 
«will remain so throughout the eighties and ' perhaps 
beyond./A fragile unity at the top, a deeply disturbed 


and unsure, and perhaps insecure, cadre at the bot-: 


tom, and a cynical, disenchanted youth somewhere 
in between, China is groping forward; not many 
Western observers would be willing to acknowledge 
China may bs limping — very untidily ' perhaps — 
towards the classical Communist pattern of develop- 


ment. with certain important modifications. With : 


modifications of course, for, to use a tautological 
phrase, China, and not the Soviet Union. But, to add 
onë more thought, before the eighties and, they could 


certainly see the beginning of a process of improve- . 


ment of relations between ‘China and the ' Soviet 
Union. ÁN 

Finally. with the US decision to make the Zia 
regime in Pakistan the gendarme of West Asia, India 
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would be faced with hard, cruel, unpalatable, unplea- 
sant choices in the eighties. The pressures are moun- 
ting. For the first time India is encircled by a hostile 


. environment. The full force of the Reagan Adminis- 


tration’s “assertive foreign policy" may be applied 
only to the Gulf and the Indian Ocean, region, a 


- policy that would not really be employed to confront.. 


the Soviet Union, but essentially to quell internal 

upsurge in these countries and to bolster the military 

regime in Pakistan against its own people. 
Some people think that foreign policy is a game — 


. a game to. use one country against another, to set’ up 
_ one country against another, to pit China against 


Russia, Russia against China, China, the USA and ` 
Pakistan against Russia, and so on. This attitude 
belies the whole experience of the last.25 years that 
this kind of policy does not succeed. Policy must be 
based. on certain principles, and one principle is not 
.to play countries one against ánother And another 
more important principle is that our relations with 
one country should not be .and ñeed not be at the 
expense of other ‘countries. Consultations, clarity, 
candour and cooperation should remain the hall- 
mark of our foreign policy. I am not for a moment 
suggesting that we should be insensitive to the various 
contradictions and the possibilities in- the emerging 
situations, but only cautioning against imitating 
others in being either over-simplistic or over-clever. 

That really means a harking back and adherence 
to Jawaharlal Nehru’s framework. What were the: 
essential features, the’ core elements, of that frame- 
work? Keeping as many options open as possible, 
extending the area of friendship and. reducing the 
area of enmities, normal and to the extent possible 
friendly relations with all countries, with all the big 
powers, neighbours and others, opposition to impe- 
rialism, neo-colonialism and racialism, close links and’, 
expanding cooperation with non-aligned and develop- : 
ing countries, promoting their unity, identity of 
approach and commonalty of interests, strengthening 
friendly relations with those who stand by India and 
striving for detente — in other words, a foreign 
policy in the ““enlightened interests" of India, to use 
Jawaharlal’s description. Enlightened in the sense of 
harmonising India’s interests with the.interests of | 
world peace. It isa tribute to his vision that. nearly . 
two decades after his demise, his foreign policy frame- 
work remains the only viable and the only sustain- 
able framework for India. > | 

I should like to conclude 'by saying that although 
there is plenty of violence in local and regional situa- 


, tions,.at the world level the threat or use of violence 


does not have the same utility or rationality. The - 
logic of, world economy and technology make for the 
logie of integration. The: logic of traditional inter- 
national state politics: is the logic of separateness. 
^ Yesterday's situation was that of a centíal balance 
between a handful of powers and imperialism which - 
pushed back the limits of the diplomatic world. 
Tomorrow's situation. must be that of a complex; 
balance of an emergent community, in which com- 
petition will persist, but in which the’ community 
could, hopefully, gradually substitute war games 
against nature for the war -games against man- 


kind.” 
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Will the stator start EE 
giving trouble in a a E 


' . few years ? a 


At GEC, 
a group of 
engineers 
ensures that “$ 
every stator is 

- perfect. Every length : 

/ of wire passes through strict ` 
quality control and is 
. machine, wound for unifor- 





mity. There are no'damaging , $ 


sharp bends around slot ` 
edges. Superior varnishing 
' . makes high insulation. 


Will the blades 
circulate enough air? 





Goldline blades are =. 
. » Scientifically shaped to 
ensure wider air dispersal. 
These rustproof, light 
. aluminium blades put less . 
pressure on the motor. : 
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too much pressure on | 
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GEC. 
engineers . 
take 
extreme 
care to 
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that every, rotor is -— 
immaculate, Each one is : 
integrally die-cast for perfecf 
alignmenx. Fine boring makes 
for high bearing life and ` 
noiseless es performance, 
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That's one way of describing 
the broad spectrum of IOL's 
teciWipiogies. . 


is IOL where under one roof a ., 
wide range of products and 
services are available. 


. IOL's technological hamper 
includes gases for anaesthesia, 
. welding, cutting, inerting, 
cryogenic applications and 
furnace enrichment; special 
gases for the electronics 
. industry, for diving and off-shore 
operations, for metallurgy; 
calibration of instruments and 

: research ; anaesthetic equipment, 
welding and cutting equipment 
and consumables of every kind 
to meet needs as diverse as . 


` The technologists’ supermarket 
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those from the wayside welder. 
to the shipbuilder, the small 

tool manufacturer, the giant heavy 
engineering sector, petrochemical, 
fertiliser and refinery complexes 
plus entire gas plants, associated . 
cryogenic equipment; and liquid . 
oxygen explosives for minin 
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Backing this. hardware fs a. 
: package of services—consultancy) 
and advisory, after— sales, and ` 
training. 


IOL's leadership in all its. 
activities ‘is the leadership of 


technology. ‘Cross-fertilising e 


latesttrends with existing Know.) 
ledge to breed a new genera- . - 
tion of products and services. . 
For progress, 
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Tu recent anti-reservation agitation of Gujarat was, 

ima sense, a continuation of the Bihar and Maha- 
rashtra caste riots of the late seventies. They are 
likely to spread elsewhere in different forms, as edu- 
cated unemployment increases. As soon as a small 
section of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 


cation .and obtain better posts in the Government, 
the urban upper and middle castes and classes which 
have traditionally .monopolised these fields register 


their protest. The protest is now taking the form of : 


naked physical violence in the streets. E 
Some of the policy-makers and intellectuals bave 


tainly periodical review of any policy and its imple- 
mentation is a must for planned development. In 


fact, it should be in-built in the relevant legislation. ' 


But one has to be on guard against a review exercise 
which is loaded with predetermined conclusions. 

The issue of reservation involves several issues, and 
there are many arguments for and against if. One of 
the arguments against reservation is based on grounds 

‘of equality, that is, that reservation has created eco- 
nomic differentiation among Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes" who were otherwise homogeneous and egali- 
tarian communities. Only a few members of these 
communities have used the opportunities that reser- 
vation offers. The gap between them and the rest of 
the Adivasis/Harijans has increased during the last 


thirty years. Therefore, the time has come either for. 


de-reservation or de-scheduling for attaining equit; 
able distribution. The advocates of de-scheduling 
suggest that the communities or families that have 
once benefited by the policy of reservation should be 
accorded no right to take further advantage of it. *. 
The observation regarding economic differentiation 
among these communities is correct. But the ques- 
tions that need to be discussed are: Why are only a 
few belonging to the deprived communities able to 
-avail themselves of the opportunities offered by this 
policy? Other factors being constant, would de-reser- 
vation or de-schedüling. help the' poorer strata of 
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Stratification and `. 
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, asked for a ‘review’ of the reservation policy. Cer- : 


the:e communities to avail of the opportunities 


offered by the Government to improve their status? 
Æt the outset it should be noted that the Scheduled 


_ Castes and Scheduled Tribes were not homogeneous 


at fe time of the introduction ‘of reservation in the 
ear-y fifties. Though most of the Scheduled Castes 
suff:red from the stigma of untouchability and the 
Scheduled Tribes were relatively isolated from the 


larger society, ‘all of them did not enjoy the same 


. ecoaomic ‘status. Among the Scheduled Castes, the 


Varkars of, Gujarat, the Mahars of Maharashtra and 
the Chamars of UP; for instance, were first exposed 


' to 3on-traditional occupations and got employment 
^. —ta0ugh low in ladder — in various industries. And 


there were also the Bhangis, the Mangs, the Val- 
mikis, etc., who were sweepers and agricultural. lab- 
ourrs. Today, economic stratification among the 
SC-ST is based on ownership of land. More than 


- * hal” the SC and ST households own below five acres 
: eaca.; Only 21 per cent of the households possess 


holdings exceeding 10 acres as against 41 per cent of 
the general population. All those among the Schedul- 


. ed-Castes and Tribes who have more than 10 acres do 


not have access to irrigation and other infrastructure 
to enable them to compete with the non-SC-ST land- 
owring groups. Of the SC and ST population 12 and 
3 p=r cent. respectively live in urban areas. Many of 
them are in the organised or unorganised industrial ' 
sector and a few educated are white-collar employees. 
The problem of stratification within the SC and 
the ST needs to be looked into in the context of . 
historical as well as socio-cultural forces working in 
soc=ty in general and the overall economic develop- 
mert of the country in:the post-Independence period. 
Soc-al justice and equality are words used by all 
poli;yy-makers. In practice, they all have become . 
parry to capitalist-oriented planning which inevitably - 
leacs to competition and inequality. ‘More produc- 
tior" has remained the. single yardstick of: most of 
the programmes included in all the Plans formula- 
ted during, and after, Nehru’s time. 
Fapid industrialisation guided the planners during 


the first two Plans. Industrial policy has retained a 


bias in favour of large and monopoly houses. And it 
shold be noted that among the large firms just a 
few produce more than three-fourths of the output. . 
The- taxation system also works in favour of the 
toplayers of the private sector. Their effective tax 
rates are lower than those of the relatively small 


companies. In the agricultural sphere, the Green 


Revolution has been given priority over land distri- 
but-on. “Growth centres’ and commercial crops have 
been developed where infrastructure ‘facilities were 
somewhat more easily available and the potentiality 
for producing marketable surplus was present. The 
same considerations were applied to Community 
Development Programmes.* Consequently, the gap 
betveen the rich and the poor in both urban and 
rural areas has increased. Only those who have a 

‘viable quantum of. land and iio" infrastructure 


facilities produce a -marketable surplus. The condi- 


tior of landless labourers and small and marginal 
farmers has deteriorated. The peasantry is no longer 
a homogeneous ‘mass’ às Nehru thought it to be. 
The system of education that independent India 
E G 
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has followed i is basically inegalitarian and hierarchical. 
It caters to the needs of a small section of society 
which is in a ‘privileged position. It condemns the 
* bulk of the children to. be drop-outs and failures. It 
not only maintains the status: quo but accentuates 
the differences between the rich and the well-to-do 
on the one hand and the'poor on the: other. Signa- 


tories to , the document Education for Our People 


observe: 


.*As is well-known, our dona system has-a small group 
. of good quality and prestigious schools (including the public 
and English-medium schools) which are availed of by the 
`. rich and well-to-do and a large number of Government and 
- other publicly maintained schools whose standards ‘are 
. . unsatisfactory and -which are mostly used by the poor 
: people. The children of the rich and well-to-do classes, 
therefore, get into the good quality schools and later come 


to hold important and prestigious positions in life. for. which _ 


the schools qualify them. On the other hand, a significant 
proportion of the children of the poor people. ‘do not enter 
the school system at all, or get into the poor quality schools, 
drop out sooner rather than later, and, excepting for a few 
who get into the privileged sector, . generally get back into 
the same underprivileged social groups to which they 
originally belonged...The net result of all these factors is 
that our inegalitarian and hierarchial social system, just. as 
the inegalitarian educational system, arose, in the first 
instance, from the inegalitarian social system itself.”'2 : 
Stratification i is an inevitable ` consequence of the 
capitalist economic system. This is. what has been 
happening i in India.'. During the last thirty years, 
economic differentiation i in.the country has become 
sharp.. It is now a well-known dictum that’ the: rich 
have become richer and .the. poor have become 
poorer. This situation is bound to arise whether the 
policy of reservation for the deprived groups is limit- 
ed or not. The SC, ST and other backward communi-. 
ties are no exception to-this.. ` 


‘Under the Constitution, the state has undertaken i 


the responsibility of promoting the economic .and 
educational interests of: the SC, the ST and. other 
wedker. sections: This: Constitutional provision has 
been made, not only because they are .economically 
backward, ‘but also because they have been socially 
oppressed for centuries. The measures that the state 


has taken so far to uplift these communities are ' 


bviously within the same framework of economic 

' and educational policy that the Government has been 
‘ pursuing for the country as a whole. These’ pro: 
grammes are of three types: (1) Welfare; (2) econo- 
mic Development; and (3) reservation. ' 

The welfare programmes include providing ‘health 
services, housing sites, etc, and removal of indebted- 
‘ness, untouchability and other disabilities. . By 
themselves, these programmes have only. limited 
yalue. Allocation of housing sites, for example, has 
- only a notional. value in the absence of arrangements 


whereby building materials are made available free' 


of cost to the needy. „Health services ‘or removal of 
indebtedness can have no nieaning if employment 
with minimum wages'is not provided ‘for. These 
programmes thus need to be supported simultaneous- 
ly by economic development programmes. 
The economic programmes are of two - types. The 
Government. passed legislation for the implementation 
of minimum agriculture wages. This affects a sizable 


section of the SC and the ST who primarily depend | 


on farm labour. But the legislation has hardly been 
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' frontation with the landed classes. 


farming, etc., have been formulated. 
programmes are dependent on a competitive market - 
over which the poor members of the SC-ST -have no : 


- purpose of utilising agricultural inputs. 


: of school education... 


i 


enforced by- the Government as it involves con- 
It also calls for 
institutional changes in agriculture. This 'requires 


political will which the ruling class lacks. Alternative- - 
ly, therefore, some supplementary income generation 


programmes such as weaving, basket-making, dairy- 
But these 


control. Therefore, such programmes including 
dairy-farming have failed to change the economic 
condition of the general run of Adivasis and Harijans. 


The administrators and social workers however seem 


to feel that something is better than nothing. 

' The other economic programmes include agricul- 
tural development and provision of incentives for 
entrepreneurship. .One can také advantage of these 
programmes only if-one fulfils certain prerequisites. 
One cannot start a business or an-industry if one does 
not have enough know-how or even small capital 


and capacity to take risk. They demand that the ` 
- recipient should have some standard of education and `` 


economic standing, which automatically implies ‘that 
he should belong to.such social strata as are living 
above subsistance , level. Similarly, agricultural 
development programmes, such as levelling of land, 
loan and subsidy for wells and bullocks, fertilisers, 


seeds, etc., are irrelevant to the landless labourers. 


and the vast number of poor and marginal 'farmers 
whose land is barren as well as insufficient for the 
Therefore, 
only a.small section of the Adivasis and Harijans are 
in a position to take advantage of thesé programmes. 

There are three types: of reservation for the SC and 


the ST. They are: (1) Political reservations, that is, -: 


seats reserved for them in various .political institu- 
tions from village panchayats to Parliament. (2) 
Reservation in educational and technical institutions 
at graduate and post-graduate levels. (3) Reserv- 
ations in services and posts. 
valent electoral system, no one can successfully fight 
the elections for Assembly and Parliamentary seats 
without at least some financial standing. One needs 
a. piece of Jand or business.or a job—meaning assured 


"income —which may enable him to contest elections. 
Similarly, in order to get admission to higher edu- 


cational institutions, one has to complete eleven years 
But the “untouchables” has 
been denied any kind of education, for centuries. 


Po 


Looking to the pre- . 
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And the tribes have no tradition of formal education. ` 


Moreover, most members of both groups live below 
the ‘poverty line. Hence, despite scholarships and 
other facilities, very.few students from the SC and 
the ST. can. have high school and college education, 
in the absence-of financial support from their own 
families. One needs money to travel from one's 


village to the town where the high school is located, 


One gets . scholarship either in the middle of. or at 
end of, the term. Instances have been found, where 
some col leges 'deposited the' scholarship amount in 


` savings account and earned a: large sum of interest 


which ‘they used for their own purposes. Besides 


this, it should not. be forgotten that the student's: . 
family is losing his/her earnings, which otherwise he/ ' 


she would have added to the family" S income. , 
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Government jobs require, education at least up to 
high school level, graduation or a diploma. And as 
mentioned above, one requires. at least a certain 


‘economic status to go to'a high school and.a college, 
which majority of SC and ST do not enjoy. i 


It is assumed by some that the members of the. 
SC or the ST who benefit from the- special provision 
that enable them to secure Government jobs or pro- 
fessional éducation, do so at the expense of their less 


- fortunaté brethren- who are poorer and are at a 


disadvantage as regards opportunities for employ- 


-ment which could otherwise have been theirs. At the . 
_. moment, this is not true. 
^ tion among and within the SC and the ST for taking 


- Still, there is no competi- 


advantage of these opportunities. For example; in the 


services under the Central Government, the represen- .. 


tation of Scheduled Castes as on January 1, 1978 at 
the: level of Class I, Class II and Class III was 4.49, 


. 6.93 and-11.46 per cent, and for Scheduled Tribes the 


corresponding percenta ges.were 0.84, 0,87 and 2.01 


' respectively, as against the percentages of reservation 


fixed at 15 per cent-and 7. 5 per cent for, the SC and 
ST respectively. It is also ‘assumed that if there is- 


de-scheduling the benefits of reservation would reach ` 
the poorer among the Scheduled Castes and Tribes + 


who haveso far been.left out. Butlooking atthe 


_ educational system and the limited economic opport- 
unities, the generality of the Scheduled Castes and 


Tribes cannot hope to obtain high school .or college 
education—not to mention higher Government posts. 
Hence, de-scheduling would virtually mean scrapping 
the policy of. reservation.. It will certainly not help. 
the poorer strata of. the deprived. groups. On the. 
contrary it will continue to work to the almost total 
advantage of the traditionally dominant caste Hindus. 
Notwithstanding the improved economic condition 
of the upper strata of the SC and the ST, they are 


still not powérful enough to compete with upper | 
caste-class Hindus. We have to accept the- plain fact’. 
that caste prejudices and caste-based favouritism are ` 


still practised .— may be in subtle ways —. in .educa- 
tional institutions and Government ‘offices, ‘The. 


-nimber of SC and ST decision-makers jn these insti- 


tutions is very small and they are incapable. of com- 
peting with the members of the dominant castes. 

Despite reservation, discrimination against the SC” 
and the ST. is common. For example, although a 
large number of Scheduled Castes and Tribes appli- 
cants were available on the live registers of the 
Employment Exchange at the end. of 1977, only 
about 55 per cent of the vacancies ‘reserved for: the 


'.. Scheduled Castes and 35 per cent of the vacancies 


for the Scheduled Tribes could: be filled by candi- 
dates belonging .to those categories: What does it 
suggest?> The same caste prejudices also come ` in. thee 
way of their promotion... 

So-called radicals who swear by Marxist ideology 


‘are also not above caste prejudices: They argue that 


reservation is a conspiracy. of the bourgeoisie to «split 
the exploited poor people. It is a strategy of the 
ruling class to co-opt some persons from the lower 


_ strata of society. According to them, the. policy. of 


reservation prevents the radical parties from organis- 


- ing and mobilising the proletariat on class lines. This 


is an! over O PINO of the pint to say the 


ud 
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least. How would they explain their inability to orga- 
ñise the rest of the poor who so far are legally not 
entitled to reservations? How would they explain the 


: dominant positions that upper. caste members have 
' beer enjoying for years. in their parties and trade 


unions? 

Lestly, in the present political. system one has also 
to icok to the role.stratification plays in building. a - 
secu.ar society. t gives at least a helping hand ‘to a 
small section of the SC and the ST aud enables them 
to become part of the mainstream of. national life. 
Ecoromic stratification creates cleavages within each 


- caste. Like all upward mobile groups among the SC 


‘and -he ST, those who have improved their condition 


. startimitating the norms and the life-style of the 


upper or the middle castes. They give up their tradi- 
tionzl life-style and loosen the bonds that bind them 
to their caste-fellows. As regards economic and poli- 
tical matters, they often join hands with the middle 


class of the caste Hindus. In this sense, the. . process 


of their integration in the larger society has begun. 
This is a secular process. 

¿Do we want to put an end to this process of 
chanze and reverse.it? Those who plead for review- 


‘ing tae reservation policy have to answer this ques- 


tion clearly. If they are for aecelerating the process 
of sesularism and equality, they. have to go to the 
root >f the problem rather than be „guided by their 
uppe--caste consciousness. D. , 
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Tuan caste riots in | Gujarat — described by some 


- observers as virtually a caste war, not altogether . 


.upnjusifiably of course — have thrown up serious 
. questons which must be thoroughly studied by 


socia: socientists. It would be- wrong to. think 
that it is. an isolated phenomenon which resulted 


-from the anti-reservation. movement launched by 


the medicos in Ahmedabad. In fact it is a deep- 
seatec -malaise having its roots in, the Hindu 
religie-cultural complex on the one hand and the 
present socio-economic structure on the other. One : 
aspec of it (religio-cultural) cannot be isolated from 


‘the other (socio-economic). While the followers of . 


Dr. Lohia consider caste to be the most powerful 
autonomous phenomenon, traditional Marxists have ' 
tended to subsume it under the more universal. 
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Marxist category ‘class’, thereby robbing it of its 
- unique significance in Indian society. 

A religio-cultural phenomenon, itself a product of 
a particular society, a socio-economic formation. of 
a bygone age, does acquire an autonomy of its own 
and persists longer than the web of relations of pro- 
duction and methods of production would warrant. 
‘Only in this way can one explain whole complexes of 
religious. rituals persisting long after their ‘material 
usefulness" was over. The socio-economic formations ^ 
of bygone ages like caste can everi be put to use in 
the changed circumstances because of their strong 
religious potency. This is precisely what is happening 
today. 

Marxist theoreticians in India have undoubtedly 
. been guilty of a mechanical approach to many of our 
religio-cultural problems. D.D. Kosambi has rightly 
pointed out, “Marxism cannot, even’ on grounds of 
political expediency or party solidarity, be reduced 
to a rigid formalism like mathematics. Nor can it be 
treated»as a standard technique such as work on an 
automatic lathe. The: material; when it is present 
in human society, has endless variations; the observer 
is himself part of the observed population, with 
which-he interacts strongly and reciprocally. This 
means that successful application of the theory needs 
the development of analytical power, the ability to 

pick out the essential factors in a given situation." 

' A thorough and creative, rather than superficial 
and mechanical, application of Marxism is, therefore, 
necessary in our context to understand the complex 
religio-cultural phenomenon, caste being part of it. 
However, a note of caution is necessary for those 
who, in order to stress the autonomy of such pheno- 
- mena, go to the other extreme and tend to ignore the 
underlying economic factor which accentuates and: 
sharpens social conflict. Caste may be a powerful 
religio-cultural phenomenon having its own change- 
resistant quality; but it does not necessarily have 


functional autonomy (one should not confuse struc- 


` tural autonomy with functional autonomy). Caste in 
today's context becomes functional or operational. 
only through economic motives. In other words, 
caste consciousness generates social conflict through 
class consciousness. 

Does it then mean that in the Indian context, as ` 
being maintained by some theorists, caste conflict is 
class conflict and that caste is near-equivalent of 
class? Iam afraid such an equation is, not valid. 
The web of caste structure is extremely complex, with 
endless varieties of castes within castes and sub-castes. 
It is no easy task to neatly classify them. The task 
is further complicated by the upward social mobility 
of certain castes in a society subject to the dynamics 
of the capitalist system. Thus it will be seen that the 
castes with aspirations for upward social mobility 
- show greater aggressiveness vis-a vis the castes lower. 
down in the scale which are thought to be creating. 
obstacles to the farmer's upward mobility. This is 
as much true in the case of: Gujarat as it was in the 
cases of Bihar and Marathwada earlier. Brahmins, 
although at the top of the caste hierarchy, were 
found to be least aggressive in ‘both Bihar and 
Marathwada earlier and ‘in Gujarat recently, while 
the middle or even the lower backward castes, “nearly 
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“Scheduled: castes. 


` real reasons lie elsewhere. 


‘imagination of vi 


at the bottom. of, the hierarchy, were er to be the 


most aggressive and violent. 
Therefore, over-simplification, here as anywhere 
else, will not help. No attempt should be made to 


‘establish forced or mechanical equations between 


castes'and classes. Only thorough analysis taking into 


account the concrete situation can help enlarge the . 


areas of understanding. While allowing to it struc- 
tural autonomy, which -caste undoubtedly has, its 
relationship with class should be established. in the 
light of social dynamics and economic interrelation- 
ship involved. Brahmins are numerically few and, 

although in many States they still dominate the 
cultural and intellectual scene, ‘they are fast losing- 
political and economic power. The middle castes; . 
for.example Marathas in Maharashtra and Patels in 
Gujarat and Yadavs in Bihar, have monopolised an 
ever greater share of political and economic power 


atid are being drawn into greater and greater degree : 


of conflict with the Scheduled Castes. The benefit 
of land reforms having mainly accrued to these 
middle castes, they. have turned to capitalist farming 
employing the’ Scheduled Castes as wage labourers 
as they happen to ‘be landless in most, if not all, 

These middle castes retaliate strongly ‘against 
any demand for higher wages on the part of the 
Thus in such cases ‘class conflict 
turns into caste war. Because of centuries of cultural 
conditioning it is much easier to mobilise support on 
caste lines; as ‘such cultural conditioning can generate 


far more powerful passions in the short run than ` 


economic interests. 

.When economic interests are threatened, caste-con- 
sciousness becomes operational and. birsts Out into 
the fury of caste violence. 
bered that the fight over reservation in Government 
jobs or professional colleges is only symbolic. The 
This is what happened in 
Bihar also during the regime of Karpoori Thakur: 
“The whole struggle", says Harry W. Blaire, “is not 
really over 2000 jobs, however; rather, the reservation 
policy is a symbolic issue that has gripped the 
lly everyone in Bihar who has 
even the slightest degree of political awareness. 
Through the reservation issue, Karpoori Thakur 
asserted that the backwards had displaced the for- 
wards as the dominant force in’ Bihar politics, that 
the old days of dominance in public affairs from 
village to Vidhan Sabha by the ‘twice-born’ were 
gone fotever, and that his Government would be one’ 
based on the support of the backwards. The for- 


wards interpreted things this way .as well, ‘fearing. 


that their days of dominance might indeed have 
departed, and responded with a volatile mixture of 
«fear and rage.” l 
Things are not any different in Gujarat. The. real 

. fight is for political and economic power between the 
suvarnas (high castes) and the Scheduled Castes. 
Here it is significant to note that the present Cong- 
ress(I) Government derives support mainly from 
Kshartriyas, Harijans, Adivasis and Muslims.’ It is 
known as the KHAM formula. The Patels, who are 
an ambitious and a largely land-owing community 
in the rural areas, go unrepresented in the present 
\ _ (Continued on page 25) 
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Correspondence - 


s with Gandhi - 


RANA JANG BAHADUR SINGH 


MY ES contact with Mahatha Gandhi, 

which was, for the first time, established during 

. my stormy college days, and: later renewed’ several 

times, revealed to me many wondrous yet puzzling 

facets of his unique personality. The very fact that 

he unfailingly replied to the letters- of a nonentity 
like myself spoke volumes for his greatness. . 


In response to the call of the Congress, I left the. 


Allahabad University.aud joined the ranks of the 
satyagrahis in 1921. Soon I found myself heading a 
band of militant civi] disobedience agitators and 


breaking all kinds of laws openly. For months, in the 


face of stringent prohibitory orders, I enlisted satya- 


grahis, led processions, picketed foreign cloth shops 


and addressed banned meetings. But, by a quirk of 
fate, my passion to go to prison — to be frank, it 
was like frantically seeking martyrdom and earning 
political merit — was invariably defeated. a 
Then came the Chaurichaura tragedy, . and 
Gandhiji pulled the reins of the satyagraha move- 
ment, bringing.it to a sudden, jolting halt. Like all 
other satyagrahis, I had. ;now unexpectedly lost my 
occupation. I looked round to find, what to do next. 
I léarnt that hell had been let loose by the police in 
Hata Tehsil, where Chaurichaura was situated, and 
villages had been rendered desolate, men and women 
running away- in terror. A Congress colleague and 


myself constituted ourselves into an enquiry commit- - 


tee and, defying hazards, we toured the area. After 
our return to Allahabad; ] prepared a fairly detailed 
report and sent it to Gandhiji. He promptly respond- 
ed by making a reference to it in “Young India" — 
the reference was restricted to a line, though. That 
was the first time I had entered into correspondence 
with Mahatmaji.  , . 

I stuck to the Congress policy stubbornly. 1 did 
not rejoin Allahabad University. I graduated from 
the Jamia, of which Maulana Mohammed -Ali was 
the Vice-Chancellor, and ignoring K. M. Panikkar's 
Office of a more Jucrative position on: the editoríal 
Staff of The Hindustan Times, 1 elected to join the 
staff of the Maulana's famous journal Comrade as a 


? 


sub-editor. I had felt it would be of tremendous: 


advantage to me to have a genius like Maulana 
Mohammed. Ali, who combined in himself the finest 
skill of penmanshipiwith the highest quality of leader- 





known from the thirties to tho early sixties. 
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ship, as my philosopher and guide — and time 
showed that I was correct. Maulana Saheb, who had 
- a saft corner for me, ' would not only painstakingly 
trn my journalistic. writings, but also assiduously 
‘trai my political torang, without imposing fetters 
on ny mind. 

He introduced nie,: with all the commendation 
- his affection for me dictated, to the political giants of 
these days, like Hakim Ajmal Khan and Dr M.A. 
Asari, who lived in Delhi. It was at the residence of 
Meulana Saheb, at the ‘Haveli. of Hakim Saheb and 


" at the Kothi of Doctor Sahib that I had sometimes 
. the good fortune: of seeing Mahatma Gandhi from 


close quarters. But I did not have the gumption to go 
. beyond paying my respects to him and exchanging 
"a few formal words with him. However, these brief, 
lucxy meetings did/kindle in my heart the desire.to . 
corespond with Gandhiji with a view to seeking 
ligFt from him with regard to some of the problems, . 
whch his teachings and preachings had posed to.a 
fulEy-dedicated admirer but not a wholly committed 
folbwer of his, like me.. 

£s the mystic Gandhian philosophy of life had 
spread, there was a bumper crop of rank superstition 
everywhere. For instance, the almost universal popu- 
larty of the.charkha cult in the country had, as a 
restlt of wide-scale ,rumour-mongering by. nitwits, 
made gullible folk- believe, that cotton had started | 
growing, by the -magic of the Mahatma, on all kinds - 
of wees — mango, guava and what not! Many mir- 
acles, were supposed to have taken place, including 
occasional release of incarcerated satyagrahis from 
shackles! The ignorant people's faith in. the uncanny 
was not unlikely to receive a boost from Mahatma 
Gaxdhi's obifer dicta like this one: “The earthquake 
in Bihar is a punishment God has inflicted on the 
pecple for the sins committed by them". Absurdity 
hac gone to such lengths that- soi-disant political 
orazles used sometimes to shout from platforms, to 
thuaderous popular applause, that as Rama had : 
killed Ravana and Krishna Kans, so Gandhi would 
desroy Government. This alliterative RRKKGG” 
oratorical logic would always leave me bewildered. 

I did not want to tell Gandhiji, in a very out- 
spcken , manner, how a.revolt against asseverations 
anc expositions clothed’ in words. of religiosity in 
the political field, was churning my mind and ask 
fora tranquilliser. "That, 1 thought, would be neither 
pol te nor politic. So I sought, in an indirect manner, 
some sedative to alleviate my agitation against what 
I regarded as rebuffs to scientific thinking. The likeli- 
hocd of dethronement of- logic in.the realm of 
‘thought disturbed me. I sent some extracts from 
Ramayana to Gandhiji indicating my perplexities 


, abcut what they asserted and requested him to deal 


wita my irksome doubts and dispel: them. Great and 
gocd as he was, he did find time to make, marginal 
comments on the extracts L had sent him and re- 
turned them to me at my Comrade address. The 
conuoents were no better than affirmations'and they ` 
left me just where I was — high and dry. Unfortu- 
-pa&ly, I have lost this document. I. regarded Ram 
Dhan asa mantram completely devoid of the power 
to'zttract the Muslim community. And I- considered 
the Khilafat platform too rickety to last long. Indeed, 
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it collapsed sooner than. one had expected. 

Anyway, encouraged by Gandhiji's extraordinary 
Tesponsiveness, I wrote, some time later, another 
letter to him to ascertain his attitude towards Varna 
Ashrama Dharma. The answer dated December 10, 
1925, which I received from him in his own hand- 
writing from Wardha — Ihave delivered it to the 
National Archives, New Delhi — said: — 

“Dear friend, — I have your letter. Though T believe in 

Varna by birth I do not believe in the high and low doctrine, 

As 1 believe in previous life, I cannot but believe in the 
doctrine of transmission. I do believe in restrictions on inter- 
dining and inter-marriage. The whole world practices it 
more or less. — Yours sincerély, M.K. Gandhi." 
Mahatmaji's contention that, while he believed in 
\ Varna by birth, he did not believe in “the high and 
low"' doctrine did not appeal to me. Once you recog- 
nise birth as the basis of social status — the talk 
about the division of labour in this connection is 
deceitful bunkum, for this division is concretised 
in the womb and asthe child sees the light of day, 
the immutable law of Varna becomes operative in- 
exorably — you have no escape from the doctrine 
of discrimination. Gandhiji’s defence'of Varna by 
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Fascimile of one of Gandhiji's postcards to the author 
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- clipping from The Nation. 


birth was painfully surprising. But what was even 
more so was his opposition to the simple social re- 
form of inter-dining and inter-marriage. 

Obviously, he changed his views later. Otherwise, 
he would not have been able to reconcile himself to 
the marriage of his son, Devdas Gandhi, with 
Lakshmi, Rajgopalachari's ddughter. Was not this 
Vaishya-Brahmin wedding a powerful repudiation of 
the caste system based on birth? All such quibbling as 
draws a line between the Varna Ashrama Dharma and 
the caste system, which makes a mockery of democ- 
racy, deserves to be rejected outright. Varna Ashrama 
Dharma is the granite foundation of the caste system. 
The caste system is the foulest scourge the Hindu 
society ‘faces and it is one of the foulest scourges the 
world knows. Mahatmaji never allowed hide-bound 
prejudices to corrode his conscience and warp his 
judgement. Always disposed to unlearning and 
learning, in the course of time he had, according to 
some available evidence, come to the conclusion that 
if the pace of the country on the path of progress 
was to be accelerated the iniquitous caste system, 
based on the vagaries of birth, had to be combated. 

When, after relinquishing the sub-editorship of the 
Comrade, I shifted from Delhi to Lahore and assum- 
ed, at the dawn of 1926, the editorship of Dewan 
Chaman Lall’s weekly magazine, The Nation, which 
was, after some time, converted, for electioneering 
purposes in the interest of the Swaraj Party, into 
what proved to be a san iis daily. I was involv- 
ed in active politics onct again. As I have already 
indicated, I had hitched my wagon to the Congress 
star.. Naturally, I gravitated and got attached to . 
several organisations run by or under the patronage 
of the Punjab Congress Committee. My energetic 
association with them slackened somewhat only 
when, after a couple of years, 1 joined the editorial 
staff of The Tribune, which came to have a heavy 
claim on my time and energy. One of the important 
institutions established by the Congress at Lahore 
was the National College. I was powerfully attract- 
ed by it, for it had in its precincts the flower of 
Punjab youth — Sardar Bhagat Singh was at one 
time among its students — and soon I found myself 
whole-heartedly devoted to it. I used to function as. 
an honorary lecturer at the College. But, with dis- 
tressing helplessness I would notice that with every, 
passing month, its limited funds were getting depleted 
and it was drifting towards the disastrous crisis of 
bankruptcy. Soon the National College was like a 
ship on her beam-ends. : 

Without-saying anything to anybody at Lahore, 1 
plucked up courage to send a sort of SOS to 
Mahatma Gandhi and attached to it a relevant 
True to his life-long 
practice, the great man sent me an immediate repl 
from his Sabarmati Ashram. I had preserved it 
carefully, as an inspiring example of Gandhiji never 
allowing the grass to grow under his feet. His reply 
was dated April 1, 1926, and ran as follows: 


“Dear friend, — I have your letter and the cutting. In my 
opinion it would be much better for you to see Lalaji and 


Pandit Santanam and make a public appeal in cooperation 
with them, I am quite certain that the institution should 
live, but how to do it depends upon local circumstances, 


People would undoubtedly want to know what Lalaji and 
MAINSTREAM 


Pandit Santanam have to say — Yours sincerely, M.K. 
Gandhi”. 


(The accepted polite English style of writing an 
address was not to use the prefix “Mr.” but to use 
the suffix “Esqr.” with the name of the addressee. In 
scrupulous conformity with the 'aforesaid style, 
Gandhiji’s letter to me bore this address: Jang 
Bahadur Singh, Esqr., Editor, The Nation. What 
an adorable stickler for propriety and precision the 
Mahatma was! I have handed over this letter, too, to 
the National Archives, New Delhi). 

Lala Lajpat Rai was a leader of all-India stature 
and a man of international fame. He was the chief 
founder of the Lahore National College, but, for 
some reason, inexplicable to me, his interest in it had 
waned. Acrid differences having arisen between him 
and the Swaraj Party, of which 1 was a humble, but 
enthusiastically articulate, supporter, I was naturally 
not in his good books. Brazen- faced boldness was 
needed on my part to approach him, which, honestly 
speáking, I completely lacked. However, I lost no 
time in seeing Pandit Santanam. One of the topmost 
Congress leaders in the Panjab, Pandit Santanam 
was known to be an adept at the good game of 
obtaining handsome donations for noble public 
causes, He promised, without the slightest hesitation, 
to help the National College, and he kept his 
promise. Butthe assistance made readily available 
was not equal to the requirement. The need was 
recurring and the help could be permanently meaning- 
ful only if it, too, was recurring. How long could the 
famishing college live from hand to mouth? Even- 
tually, it languished and faded away. Alas, destined 
to be neglected, many good things in this world wilt 
and wither, calling for glowing epitaphs. But how 
many glowing epitaphs can be produced? 

My correspondence with Gandhiji about the 
National College of Lahore was the last exchange of 
letters I had with the Mahatma. Of course, I had a 
-~ momentous meeting with him, as Editor of The 

Tribune on the eve of Partition, at the Bhangi Colony 
in New Delhi, where I had managed to see him, 


Caste-Class Complexity (from p. 22) 


Gujarat Governmentled by Solanki. "The erstwhile 
Janata Ministry, on the other hand, was led by a 
Patel. No wonder the Patels have played a very 
aggressive role inithe caste conflict in the State. 

The Patels are also divided into two sections—the 

Lauva Patels and the Kadwa Patels, the latter being 
lower in the caste hierarchy. The Kadwas are 
mainly a land-owing community and have benefited 
a great deal from groundnut cultivation. In fact the 
groundnut barons of Gujarat are the counterpart of 
the sugar barons in Maharashtra. In Kheda and 
Mehsana districts, the Kadwa Patels generally employ 
the Vankars (weavers) — a'section.of the Scheduled 
Castes—on daily wages as farm hands. In the whole 
caste imbroglio in Gujarat, the Kadwa Patels have 
been the more aggressive of the two Patel castes, and 
on the Scheduled Castes’ side, the Vankars have been 
the worst sufferers. It is obviously on account of 
direct economic conflict between the two castes. 

The Scheduled Castes in Gujarat can be broadly 
Ydivided into three categories: (1) Vankars, (2) 
' Chamars, and (3) Bhangis. The Vankars are more 

educated and V e asc advanced. The Chamars 
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, through the good offices of his secretary, who was 
on: of my closest friends, with the object of persuad- 
ing Mahatmaji to visit the till-then-undivided Punjab 
and use his towering personality to prevent the har- 
ried masses from being hurled into the inferno that 
was being created—but my mission proved ill-fated. 
Mzhatmaji failed to respond favourably to my en- 


. treaty, apparently because.he had been requested with 


pozitive emphasis by his old, devoted lieutenants, who 
we.e in power at the Centre, not to go west beyond 
Jamuna. The Great Man was a prisoner of his Apostles! 

Ey an irony of fate, the almost last leading editorial 
artcle I wrote in The Tribune, which had been 
thr>wn out of its home, Lahore, by violent communal 
insanity and had found shelter on the heights of 
Simla, was on the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi. 
It was a tearful tribute to the Titan of our times 
ent tled: “Gandhi is dead: Long live Gandhi”: 
Among other things, it said “The tempest of mad- 
nes; issuing from the hideous depths of communal 
hel, after covering a considerable part of our unfor- 
tunate .land with destruction and death, has extin- 
gui:hed that Heavenly Light which had not only 
been flooding it with spiritual lustre from end to end, 
but had also been transmitting immortalising warmth 
and energy toit. Mahatma Gandhi, who presented 
in Bs peerless personality the rarest combination of 
bhaxti yoga and karma yoga and who infused life 
intc: the millions of extinct Indian bones and conver- 
ted .he biggest graveyard of ancient achievements and 
future hopes into a glorious victory-ground of the 
revi "ed spirit of man, has ceased to walk this earth. 

“The ringing of murderous shots at New Delhi 
was like the crack of doom for Indian culture and 
civilsation. But, they would not only be able to 
bear the shock of the sudden disappearance of their 
greatest representative, interpreter and ‘populariser’ 
but also shine forth more resplendently, for the 
Makatma lived and worked and bled and died to 
mak» them the beacon-light of the world. He was 
not -ust the father of the Indian nation—he was more, 
he was the father of humanity...” 0O 


ally and educationally most backward. The Vankars 
have been the worst hit, followed by Chamars, in the 
caste riots. In rural areas, the Vankars, being farm 
hancs, have suffered most at the hands -of the land- 
own ng Patels, and in urban areas, mainly in Ahme- 
dabed, being educationally more advanced relative 
to o her sections of the Scheduled Castes, they have 
borne the brunt of the anti-reservation agitation. 
It is also interesting that the Bhangis, though the 
lowest in the Scheduled Caste categories, have not 
only suffered much less, but have remained quite 
indiferent towards the whole agitation. Had caste 
been the only decisive factor the Bhangis ought to 


. have suffered most. 


Tre only general hypothesis that can be proposed 
is: ina ballot-box-oriented democracy with an extre- 
mely slow rate of economic development on the one 
hand and a rapidly increasing population on the other, 
polarsation around caste and communal identities 
tend to get accelerated for an effective fight for a 
great-r share in material resources. Since the late 
sixtie caste and communal awareness has increased, 
This process will be further accentuated during the 
eightEs. This tendency seems to be asserting itself in 
the pant social conflict, talk of national integration 
rakwa — "^ 
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„ Amidst the calm and quiet of rolling hills 


and overlooking the great temples, is 
Ashok Group's Hotel Khajuraho Ashok. 
From this comfortable base discover the 
apsaras at your convenience. And there's. 
so much tó see around, within easy reach. 


‘The Raneh Falls, Gangau Wildlife ' 


Sanctuary, Ajaygarh Fort, Rewa—home of 
the white tiger.... 


FACILITIES aS 


* 48 double rooms (many airconditioned) 
with telephones, attached baths and room 
service * Airconditioned restaurant serving 
Indian and Continental cuisine and a Bar 
too * Coffee Lounge * Indian Airlines 
Office * Money exchange * ITDC car 
rental and tours * Shopping arcade and 
parking space * A new swimming pool 

.* Safe deposit + Laundry & dry cleaning. 
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‘TH doa of Hindi often resent the continued 

(and some ‘say growing) influence of English in 
India. They bitterly complain that the Constitutional 
. guarantee that Hindi would replace English by 1965 
. has come to nought. Indeed, such a changeover 
` does not seem - possible in the foreseeable future. It 
is argued that an alien language such as English has 
crushed the natural genius and vitality of our people, 


' and has seriously impaired the growth of Indian. 


languages. Besides, it allegedly still remains a symbol 


' ‘of exclusive privilege and exploitation by the ruling.: 


class which is after all an infinitesimal minority. No 
doubt, there is some truth in these arguments. . How- 
ever, because of. the very emotional- nature of these 
reactions, the facts often get distorted. There is 
need, therefore, to have a freshlook at the whole 
question of language planning. 

In India English: came rather late, in fact eighty 
- years after the British came to rule this country. It is. 
not correct to suggest that Macaulay pleaded for the 


- introduction of English education to manufacture . 
native clerks for the East India Company. © He could 


clearly see that through European education Indians | 
in future ,would demand European institutions.- He 
said, “Whether such a day will ever come 1 know not. 
But never will I attempt to avert or retard it. . When- 
ever it comes, it will be the proudest day in English . 
history’’.. Macaulay’ s position .was also endorsed by 
Lord Bentinck. CE, Trevelyan, who was a nephew 
of Macaulay, hoped for * ‘the formation of a national 
literature” through “minds saturated with English 
masterpieces.” At the peak of controversy between 
the Orientalists and the Anglicists, Raja Rammohun 
‘Roy wanted that the benefits of British education 
` should accrue to Indians. At first, the’ British them- 
selves were divided on «whether or not to introduce 
English education, in this country. 

With the rise of nationalistic spirit, however, there 
began a search for new symbols of national pride. 


The English language instantly became synonymous 
with colonialism. The freedom fighters; no matter . 


where they’ came-from,. pledged themselves to make - 
Hindi the national language of independent India. The 
swadeshi spirit of khadi and even Hindu revivalism 
ought to be understood in this context. It may be 
recalled that Poland successfully resisted Bismarck’s 


The author is Lecturer in -English in Sambalpur 
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atte ñipi to Pores the oni ana on its people. 
It vas a source of inspiration to Indian patriots. It 
is ateresting that when the Americans fought for 
freedom they too considered English as the language 
of zhe hated oppressors, The story goes that at one 
time they even thought of adopting Hebrew or Greek. 
Laer, however, they decided to “appropriate” the 
Enzlish language to themselves, to the extent that 
tocay British English is heavily influenced by the 
. American variety, thanks to the modern mass media, | 
notably television. .'- 

. Exdependence in 1947 brought about a measure of 

sober t inking. Maulana Azad said at a press con- 
ference then that long years of contact had ''made 
Enzlish an integral part of our educational system and 
this cannot he changed without injury to the cause of 
education of India... I am convinced that in the 
futcre as well, the standard of teaching English should 
‘be maintained at as high a level as possible”. Several 
oth=r:leaders, including Nehru, made a fervent plea 
for zhe retention of English and simultaneneous deve- 
lopment of Hindi and other regional languages. -In a 
- letter to a Hindi. poet and Member of Parliament 
Nekru once described Indians as “a narrow-minded 
peoole apt to live in our own shells," The late M.C. 
Chegla, who. was Union Education Minister and 
warted English to continue, resigned from the Cabinet 
on “he issue of language policy. Long before that, in 
1952, the Report of the. University Education ' Com- 
mission had stated, “English must continue to be 
stucied. Itisa language which is rich in literature— - 
hurcanistic, scientific and technical" A book 
called The future of English in India edited by. Profes- 
sor. A.R. Wadia came out in 1954. In it several: 
emirent educationists highlighted the importance of 
Engish. 
, Having given a brief history of the introduction 
and use of English in India, let ‘us now turn to its 
‘present and future. Today English is a major (per- ' 
haps the most important) international language. 
When Shakespeare was writing it had only five mil- 
lion speakers. -Today the increase in the number is 
'pheromenal. About 250 million people speak: the 
‘langage as their moiher-tongue. The number may” 
go tp to 400 million if foreign ‘speakers of English 
are taken into account. - The importance of the lan- 
‘guage has led to its being taught as a foreign/second 
langage in nearly all parts of the globe. English is 
being widely taught in China, the Soviet Union and 
othe- East European countries, not to:speak of former 
Brit&h colonies. It is thus the language of ‘education 
, and scholarship, international trade and diplomacy. 
“It is. as vividly described by some, “a window on the 
world.” In a progressively shrinking world we cannot 
affori to cut ourselves-off from the rest. 

It is. ‘sometimes maintained that other ‘foreign fs 
guages are also being used internationally. Why 
leart only English? It is argued that we should ‘learn 
Russian because of our close ties with Moscow; or 
perhaps Arabic in view of the, growing trade relations . 
‘withthe Arab world. This, to say the least, is fatuous 
logic One learns a foreign language for a host of. 


' complex reasons;' trade and diplomatic links are 


. pretty low in the scale of objectives. i 
Erglish has been a part of our cultural tradition for. 
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ñearly two hundred years. A large body of indian 
literature has developed in English, and fiction in 


particular has already become internationally viable. 
This has grown along with literature in the regional 


languages. In Nigeria, Chinua Achebe, Wole Soyinka 
and others write in English in order to reach a wider 
reading public. This would not be possible if they 
wrote in.one of the two hundred tribal languages 
spoken there. In India, the regional literatures are 
fairly rich. English provides. merely another channel, 
more far-reaching than.all the others. 
English is widely used in official, semi-official and 
private intercourse. It has developed its own idiom 


aud style, and can be simply regarded as one of those ' 


varieties of Euglish like the British, American, Aus- 
tralian and South African types. Indian English (or 


- English, as some playfully put it) has come to. stay, 


whether we like it or not. Only, it should not cogens: 
rate into a kind of pidgin language. 
Too much emphasis on' English as a cultural 


‘medium may be misleading. Although it has a. very 


rich literature, and ‘can serve as a “source” for en- 
riching our own literatures through translations, its 
function as such is only of secondary importence. 

The most important use of English is educational. 
Various Commissions and Committees have visualised 
a time when the regional language would be the 
teaching medium in all'subjects at all levels. Already 
several universities have taken steps in this direction. 
But it is believed that English will continue to be 
taught, perhaps as’ a compulsory subject, for a long 
time. It is not possible to produce a large number of 


reasonably good text-books in our own languages.: 
^, Even. if we succeed in doing so, we still need to read 


books and journals and consult other reference mate- 
rials to supplement our knowledge. Thus English will 
play a vital role as a “library language.” Of the four 
skills (réading, writing, -listening, and speaking), the 
reading skill should receive more serious attention. 
Writing is next in priority. Speech is relatively less 
important. This argument has been forcefully presen- 
ted in several reports, the most significant among 
them being the Study Group Report on the Teaching 
of English, 1971. The learner should be suitably 
trained to use the language as a tool. l 

Another significant job Eaglish performs in India 
is aşa lingua franca. Ours is a vast multi-lingual 
country.” People of different parts can converse 
through Hirdi and English. The former is not yet 


used widely. In any case it causes a great deal of 


disquiet and suspicion in many minds. 

If English has acquired undue prestige, then the 
best thing would be to destroy its exclusive character. 
There is nothing-wron gif even scavengers’ children 


‘are taught the ldnguage. In fact, that would be.very ` 


ood. 

E Despite these “benefits” of English some would 
assert that English does inhibit the growth of Indian 
languages The conflicting claims of Hindi and 
English to the status of official language cannot be 


' easily sorted out. The fear of “Hindi imperialism” 


may be vastly exaggerated; but the non-Hindi States 
will surely be handicapped in the face of unequal 
competition. English will have to function as an alter- 


nate official language for a long time. Meanwhile 


: 
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Moreover, : 


f 


conditions for makin g Hindi acceptable ought- to be 


created. 


The case for the regional janina however, . is 
strong. It should be the official state language at all 
levels. It can be used as medium of instruction ri ght 
up to the post-graduate level in all subjects except 


— 


possibly science and technology. "Mother-tongue is , 


- the language of the heart,” said Coleridge. Indeed, no 
real flowering of a people’ s genius is possible without . ' 


education being imparted through the mother-tongüe. 
The medium of English must not be imposed on 
reluctant and ill-cquipped students. It becomes a vir- 
tual tyranny, like. that of Greek and Latin on the ` 
English pupils in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies; In England, a headmaster wrote in 1581, “I 


love Rome, but London better! I favour Italy, but 


England more; I honour Latin, but I worship 
English... . Necessity itself doth call for English". We 
may take the cue and say, necessity itself calls for the 


regional language. No egalitarian society is possible 


without this. Therefore, the defects in the teaching of 
the mother-tongue should be immediately rectified., 
Why is there a high rate of failures in the mother- 
tongue? The standard here is as appalling as it is in . 
English. At present, there is too much emphasis on 


.old literature rather than on contemporary language 


and literature. A deliberate ornate style is generally 
taken as. the model. Students are rarely taught the 
various styles that may be used in'diverse situations. 
A simple and direct style is necessary for functional 


purposes (such as in teaching and administration). 


The purist attitude to language must give place to a 
liberal, modern and usage-oriented approach: 
Finally, the point needs to be stressed that it is not 
a question of English versus Hindi/regional language 
but one of English and the Indian languages. English 
has enriched our own languages; the culture that it 
reflects, particularly literature, has also influenced the 
Indian mind .considerably. Over the years the 
language has acquired a distinctive Indian persona- 
lity. If Hindi eventually takes - the place of English 
the latter would still have a role. Why not?(] : 
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The Arjun- Singh. Government completed one 


year in office on June 9, 1981.: This article looks ` 


back upon the year and spells out some of the 
important measures adopted by the Government 
in fulfilment of the promises made 10 the people. 


HB sea-change brought about'by the people's ` 


mandate in the political scene. in Madhya 


` Pradesh in 1980 led to a resurgence of hope 
. for the down-trodden and the deprived who 


reasserted their confidence in the leadership of 
Indira Gandhi. Here was challenge as well as 
opportunity from the numerous problems which 


bedevilled the lives of the common people and in. 
the unprecedented support the people had given - 


the government to translate its promises into 

reality. ecu ] a 
In his first broadcast upon entering office; 

Chief Minister Arjun Singh stated that the 


' interests of the common people would be the : 


touchstone by. which the government would 
assess their own, performance — and success. 
He assured that the government would take it 


- 
r 


upon themselves to safeguard the rights of those | 


who were too weak to fight for themselves. 
The government gave the first proof of its 


' earnestnes by conferring upon the landless rural 


farm-workers, ownership rights. They were 
living in dwellings built either upon the plots 


: oftheir masters or upon unoccupied govern- 


ment land. Over a million farm-workers bene- 
fited from the measure and were freed for ever 
from fear of being dispossessed at will. The 


measure would free. thousands from bondage. `. 


Equally momentous was the measure adopted 


by the government to restore to the tribal | 


people, lands fraudulently alienated from them 
overthe past 22 years following the promul- 
gation: of the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue. 


. Code.in October 1959. This, for the first time, 
` conferred ownership rights upon a variety of 


tenant-farmers and lease-holders. "The new law 
places the: burden of proving whether reason- 


able compensation was paid for the transaction 


upon the purchaser, failing which the .alien- 
ated land would revert to its original tribal 
owner. It lias also -been provided that if any 
person continues unauthorisedly in possession 
of such land, then without prejudice to the 
compensationvthat ‘may ‘be imposed, the Sub- 
Divisonal Officer (Revenue) shall punish such a 


^ 


person by civil imprisonment. 
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'msans with which to ‘buy it. 


- 


"When the present government entered office, 
. thousands of small and marginal farmers had ' 


been reduced to ‘penury by an unprecedented 
drought and the prospect for the ensting 


. crops season for them was grim because’ 
any seeds nor the- 


they were left with hardly 


Li 


Water-supply was ensured in the most trying 





ccnditions to. villages in distress and a record: 
. number .of 7195 problem villages received 


assured water supply through tube- wells. 

A record quantity of 63,400 tonnes of kharif 
ard Rabi seeds were procured from within and 
ottside the state and distributed in good time 
tc the needy farmers. Also distributed was a 
record quantity of 2.07 lakh tonnes of fertili- 


berrowed-from cooperative banks but had not 


. bten able to repay their loans) the government 


senctioned taccavi loans to the tune of Rs.” 20 
crore while the cooperative banks advanced 
R5. 107.68 crore by way of short-term and Rs. 


o-her needy farmers. 

Good harvests brought in.their wake the 
n<ed for providing support price to,the farmers 
o” the State'to prevent distress sales and to 


' ensure that the farmers received remunerative 


( prices for their produce raised by the- sweat of 


tEcir labour. The Government not only an- 
nounced support prices for the principal. cereals 


- it good time but also made elaborate arrange- 


tents for procuring the grain offered. The 
general. level of productivity of the farmers 
and the cost of inputs were kept in view while 
fizing the support prices, which were better than 


tEose announced by the Union Government. - 


Sagarcane farmers: were given a special incen- 
tive by way of a higher price of Rs. 17.50 per 
quintal as against Rs. 13 announced by the 


. Laion Government together with a subsidy of 


Rs. 2,50, to those who delivered their produce 
tc the sugar mills. 


Power generation projects are .still ‘gestating: | 


n=vertheless there was an addition.of 210 MW 
tc the installed capacity of 1510.5 MW and 
power generation was up by 4.02 per cent over 
tke previous year. During the year 3,350 
villages were electrified against a target of 3000 
vilages. Similarly, 42,000 pumpsets were 
energised agaimst a target of 41,000. Of these 


. Sets. To: help defaulting farmers (who had ` 


. Rs. 8 67 crore by way of medium-term loans to ` 


—— 


1030 villages and 6452 pumpsets were in the | 


\ 
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tribal areas.- . Under a programme for providing 


unmetéred:: single-point: light. connections to 


harijahs 4 s and -adivasis, 14,669 houses were 


electricity-lite. ^^ *- 
. The, thrust 


the: available - -minetal, forest and agriculture 


resoutces^ of the: State. together with identifica- - 
tion of and'provision of infrastructure facilities. . 
Ninety-one industrial units went into produc- ` 


tion from financial assistance received by them 
from the M.P. State Finance Corporation. The 


assistance provided by the Corporation in 1980. 
. 81. would promote investment of Rs. 26 crore. 


and generate direct employment for 4,800 per- 


- SONS. 


The Census returns. O TOA the noe 
the State has to make good in the field of 


education and the ‘stupendous task that faces, 
. the State where 72.18 per cent of the population . 
In the year’ completed, 3400 


is illiterate. 
primary, .630 middle and 80 higher secondary 


schools. were opened in the State. Agriculture- : 
stream was introduced in 28 higher: secondary 


 ' Schools. Also added was an ‘earn while you 


learn’ scheme “at 217 centres benefiting .4314 . 


students. Two engineering colleges at Sagar 


and Bastar and à polytechnic at Jhabua were . 


sanctioned. 


Attention was paid to the expansion of health ' 


. Services particulary in the tribal.areas and -185 


30 


. performed at eye hospitals: ‘and clinics.’ 


Primary Health Centres and 569 Sub-Health 
Centres were santioned for them. In the non- 
tribal areas ten primary health centres and 62 


sub-health centres were sanctioned while four . 


primary: health centres and a civil hospital were 
upgraded by the addition of 30 beds each. ‘A 


100-bed hospital for Korba and an 80-bed ward `. 
. for the District HOSpuM Morena were also. 


sanctioned. 


Under the campaign mounted in the state last ` 


year for prevention of blindness 400 eye camps 


were Organised and 50,000 eye operations per-' 


formed. Another 12,000 such operations were 


welfare was made a people-oriented programme 
and as a result of the initiative taken by 
Panchyats 1.71 lakh — for family plan- 
ning were performed. 


During this one year, 2681 SKM long roads 
were built and work was in progress on 75, 


major bridges. ¿Roads to link important tribal 
villages and some predominently harijan. villages 
were sanctioned. - 

The tribal districts being particularly back- 


ward in litéracy, 2,600 new primary, 350 middle . 
- and 35 higher secondary schools -weré opened . 


in these areas. Also. opened were 170 hostels 
for school children and nine hostels for 'post- 
matric students. The schools and hostels were 


furnished and equipped at a cost of nearly ` 
rup3es six crore. Eight lakh harijan aud tribal. 
| primary school children were - given, dodi books 


‘in’ industry development . was ` 
: towards the establishment of industries based on 


Family. 


y 


.- ‘people benefited from it last year. Of the bene-. 
ficiaries two were assited at the Supreme Court. 


— lakh for completing incomplete | wells. 


While students living in hostels ‘received 15 000 
blankets aud.over 36 thousand wollén jerseys. 


For the promotion of games and sports, facilities . 


were created at 200 middle-and 35 higher 
secondary schools and coaching provided. 


In the tribal sub-plan areas over Rs. 4.5 crore’ 


were given by way of grants to tribal farmers 
for agricultural purposes and over rupees 75 
To the: 
tribal farmers living outside the’ Sub-plan areas 
Rs. 60 ‘lakh and Rs. 33.75 lakh respectively , 
were given for the purpose. - 
totalling Rs. 2.02 crore and Rs. 52.05 lakh 
respectively weré given to Harijan farmers. A 
new development authority was created for the 
Kol tribe of Rewa division and another for the 
nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes. Five Tribal 
Development Authorities, ‘one of them exclu- 


sively for Bastar Division were‘created last year * 


-to monitor, coordinate and guide developmental 


programmes in the tribal areas. 
. Mention must be made here of the fe-intro- 
duction of the 24-Point Economic Programme 


"which is of particular relevance to the econo- . 


. mically weaker sections. 


Under the programme the R.I. Circle level 
‘committees had distributed by March this year, 
23,049 hectares of cultivable land fo 14,423 
landless people including 3903 Bharijans ‘and 
` 3678 adivasis. In addition.-5245 hectares of 
 encrodched government land was settled with 
6026 landless persons including 1006 harijans 
and 121 adivasis. Over 53 thousand mutation . 
' cases were disposed of during the period in 36 


districts. House sites were allotted to 1,82,562. 
landless farm-workers and village artisans and 


47,393 of them had built their dwellings upon 
them with assistance received from the govern- 


. ment 1629 bonded. workers were freed and - 


P ' 


rupees tenlakh earmarked for their, rehabi- 


litatión. ' 


poor, the government reconstituted the Legal 
Aid and Advice Board and adopted’ measures 
to provide free legal aid and advice to the poor 
who could not othérwise get it: 1100 poor 


and six.at the High Court. 
. Some districts io the state have lived with the. - 


scourge of dacoity for generations but the ener- ^ 


- getic anti-dacoity operations mounted by the- 
government in cooperation with the neighbour- . 
ing states of Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh have ' 
Prevented the problem from acquiring manacing © 
' proportions. In fact, the dacoits are on the run 
and there is hope that their depredation will 
cease ultimately. : d 

The ‘government opened. a Department of 
Culture in the very year of its, inception 
to create opportunities nearer home to sample 


| contemporary art, dance and music . by organis- 


(Continued on page. 38) 
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Prime Minister Indira Gandhi Chief Minister Arjun Singh 


Achievements of Past 
One Year 


20 Point Programme revived. 


District Level & Revenue’ Inspector 
Circle Level committees formed to 
implement the 20 Point Programme. 


These committees invested with legal 
powers and charged to ensure payment 
of minimum wages to agricultural 
labour. 


Measures initiated to raise 50% of 
backward people above the poverty 
line under Sixth Plan. 


Administration decentralised at appro- 
priate levels. 
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; arijan welfare schemes. 


ncessions & facilities to tribal and | 


-harijan communities increased. 


All fraudulant or unfair land ato 


at en of tribals declared ille: 
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- than that fixed by Government of India... 
482 Kms. of rural link roads const- 


Support: prices - for some | foodgrains 
fixed by State Government is higher 


ructed during the year. 


A Land Army organised to Mb rural 
: unemployment and: azcelerate — 
ment. ! | 
13000 villages ia for ensuring 
adequate supply, " —_— iiu d 
. water 


182562 , house sites provided to 
homeless peasants under 20 Point 
Programme. 

43353 houses built. on ‘these house 
sites. 


Encroachment by homeless on Govern- 


ment or agricultural land regularised. 


Supply of free material for construction e 


- of houses by Government. 


Bonded labour emanzipated. Effective - 


steps taken for their rehabilitation. 


Amount of scholarship of tribal, harijan 
and -other backwarc class students 
raised by upto 50%. . 


More facilities provided to Tribal & 


Harijan students in the sphere of higher | 


& technical education. : 
3% job reservation in State services for 


. the handicapped during. the. eme. 
| tional Year of Handicapped. | | 
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Supply of note books & text books to 
students at controlled rates. 


All adivasi school going children get- 
ting free mid-day'meals. 


New Tehsils comprising 1 or r2 develop- 


- ment blocks formed. 


Pré-Engineering test introduced for the 
first time. 


To ensure speedier justice courts 
opened in all but 16 tehsils. 


Committees being organised in all 
districts to provide free legal aid to 


poor litigants. 1100 poor litigants have — 


benefited so far. 


Sanjay Gandhi Youth Training Institute 


established at Pachmarhi for develop- 
ing leadership qualities in youth. 


A number of major dacoit gangs 


liquidated. 
Collectors & S.Ps made personally 


responsible for safety of Harijans f 
and other weaker sections. 


Special arrangements made for pre- 
venting persecution of Harijans. 


Minimum wage of workers in 22 
more major establishments revised. 


Minimum wages scheme extended 
for unorganised labour. 


Effective steps taken to end unemp- 
loyment among handloom workers. 


Issued by: Directorate of Information & Publicity, Govt. of M.P. 
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o The Agricultural Front 
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ESPITE "Bank: a major foodgrain producer, * 
Madhya Pradesh is one of the backward , 


states in the field of agriculture. This is partly ` 


because . only 13 per cent of its total cultivated 


areas has the benefit of ariificial irrigation and . 


partly because. as many as 50 per cent of its 
farmers own less than two acres and, thus, lack 
‘both the means and the motivation to ‘adopt 
improved techniques of farming. In fact, margi-. 
nal farmers with holdings of less than one 
hectare own 39 per cent of the state’s total : 


cropped area, while small farmers owning one : 


to two. hectares own 17 per cent of the total 
holdings and cultivate only 6.3 per cent of’ the 
total area under crops. Tribals constituting 21. 


per cent of the total population of the State are | 


engaged in a primitive type of agriculture. - 
Any strategy to increase agricultural produc- 
tion in the state would have to include a pro- 


- gramme for substantially - increasing inputs like! 


improved seeds and seeds of high yielding varie- 


ties, fertilisers alongwith organic manures and , . 


irrigation, besides improved techniques of culti- 


'vation and soil and water conservation, mas- 


sive doses of financial aid to the small and the 
marginal farmers and improved marketing faci- 
lities, especially for small and the "marginal 


, farmers, Harijans and adivasis. 


The outlay on 'agriculture for 1980-81, the 


highest ever, was as follows: +, 








a 





' against the drought: 
Rs 345.21 lakh. The provision for harijan com- .. 


Group Total Sub-plan ` Harijan 
pro- ; com- 
* vision . ponent , 
Agricultural Production’ 114507: 27327 5675 
Minor Irrigation . 1210.40, 496.58 217.65’ 
Soil Conservation . 683. 98 190. 99 - 65.00 
"Total. 3039,45 360, 84 — 33940 
In addition’ to ‘the above. provision, 


Rs 205.00 lakh -for the sub-plán area and — 


Rs: 230.00 lakh for the special Harijan ,compo- 
nent plan were also. provided. “Besides 
Rs 504.79 lakh were made available for various 
programmes under drought relief and Rs 854.79 
lakh’ is estimated to have: been incurred on 
minor irrigation schemes during 1980-81, 
relief provision 


ponent plan was 11.16 per cent of the total 
funds: made available during 1980-81 for vari- . 
ous agricultural production schemes. 

During 1979-80; the total expenditure incur- 


. red on the welfare schemes designed for the tri- : 


bal and Harijan farmers was Rs 510.33 lakh : 


whereas during 1980-81, the amount laid out in + 


' this field was as high as Rs 1689.27” lakh. 
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_ d-ought conditions 


cf this important input. 


of ` 


Short-term, loans. amounting ‘to Rs 1789. 75 


' lekh were provided to marginal/small/tribal 
‘aad Harijan farmers for purchasing seeds. 


The State Government is also providing 
irput subsidy of Rs .109.58 lakh to marginal/’ 
small/tribal and Harijan farmers in view of the 
during 1979-80. This 
subsidy is being provided in 15 drought affected 
d.stricts through the Agriculture Department 


. and the rest of the affected districts through 


S=D A/DFAP and IRD projects by adjustment 
ox loans. 

An all-time record was set in the distribution 
0? seed during 1980-81 agricultural season, when 
6:32,398 quintals of rg Was supplied to* the 


‘needy. farmers. 


. A Corporation to produce adequate quantities 
of quality seeds and to streamline the activities 
ac the. newly-created Seed Certification Agency- 


., Ims been established. For taking up ‘seed pro- 


duction [multiplication programme,’ foundation 
s:eds of various crops have been reserved with 
the National Seed Corporation for 1981-82. 
Supply and distribution of chemical ferti- 
Isers was meticulously organised and farmers 
vere persuaded by the workers and officials of | 
the A griculture Department to increase the usg. 
About 2.3 lakh tonnes 
cf chemical fertilisers went into the fields. ; 
During 1980-81 the . total agricultural 
production is estimated to be 113.00 lakh tonnes 


. iacluding 40 lakh tonnes paddy. ‘against the 
target of 38.90 tonnes; 27 ‘lakh. tonnes wheat, 


against the target of 33.25 lakh tonnes; 22 lakh 
tonnes pulses against the target of 23.50 lakh 
tonnes; 13,00 lakh tonnes jowar against the 
target of 13 25 lakh tonnes and 13 ‘lakh tonnes 
cf other foodgrains against the target of 13.25 
lzkh tonnes. Regarding sugar-cané and cotton, 
tas respective targets of 28 lakh tonnes and 
294 lakh. tonnes were fully achieved. The 
production of oilseeds (including the: soyabean) 
reached nine lakh tonnes against the target of 
E0.50 lakh tonnes. 

The State Government has decided that the 
£griculture Department should not only take 
uo the construction of small irrigation tanks but 


4 


aso ensure their maintenance up to a command : 


area of 100 acres. Along with this, the Góvern-' 


ment has also taken a policy decision that the 
maintenance of minor schemes and field chan- 
rels of major completed irrigation projects 
vould be the responsibility of the Agriculture 
Department. . A separate “Soi and Water 
Management Service" is being constituted 

siortly for the purpose. 
The State has sponsored a number ‘of projects 
(Continued on page 38) 
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"2 lakh ha. -from minor schemes. 
- 1980-81, 


Tug ' present State Government has, laid a 
high priority on irrigation, providing ` Rs. 


190.23 crores in this sector ‘during 1980-81 . 


and spending as much as Rs.. 210.64 crores 
"which is a .record. Work on multi-purpose 
and major and medium projects was accele- 
rated with the result that Rs. 138.86 crores 
were laid out on them during the year, creating 
an additional irrigation potential of 1.2 lakh ha. 
As regards minor irrigation .schemes, an un- 


precedented number of them were taken up: 


during the year at the rate.of Rs. 45.15 crores, 
creating an additional 
0.4 lakh ha. Besides, 26.64 crores were spent on 
irrigation works in drought-affected areas, etc. _ 
The expenditure in the irrigation sector in the’ 


State during 1980 81 exceeded that in 1979-80 - 


by as much as 20 per cent. 

All out efforts are being made to augment the 
state’s irrigation potential. It is estimated that 
the on going and néw major, medium and 
minor projects together with private sources of 
irrigation would raise the irrigation potential to 
23 per cent by the end of the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan. The Sixth Plan. includes a target of 8.5 
lakh ha. of additional ‘Irrigation potential; 6.5 
lakh ‘ha. from major and medium projects and 
As regards 


expected to be created from different projects. 


irrigation capacity of . 


1.60 lakh ha, additional capacity is . 


. Development of Irrigation 


:Bango and Apra. projects of Bilaspur district, 
. with-a total outlay of over Rs. 651 crore. 


The 


‘ feasibility report of this composit project has 


' Agency Wapcos. 
` the- World Bank in April last year and further 


. requirements of the 
report has been. prepared for “Productive Irri- - 
. gation’. 


been prepared by the World Bank Consulting 
It’s appraisal was done by. 
negotiations -are to take place soon. As per 
orld Bank a project 


It is a departure from the customary 
‘Protective Irrigation’. 


. posed for the World Bank assistance includes 


four projects under the Narmada Valley Deve- 
lopment Project namely Bargi Canal, Bargi 


Diversion, Kolar and Man, with a total outlay : 
of Rs. 373.58 crore, while three other major 


projects of the Valley; Upper Narmada, Chhota 


Tawa and Jobat will be taken up for “advance | 


action. They involve a total expenditure of 

Rs: 70.15 crore. An allocation of Rs.. 24 crore 

has been made in the State's Sixth Plan. 
Three other Hydel projects of the, Narmada 


= Valley, namely, Narmada Sagar, Omkareshwar 


‘and Maheshwar are.also proposed to be taken 


up in the Power Sector. World Bank assis- 
tance for.Narmada Valley Development Projects 


- of Stage, I involving a total cost of Rs. 1500 


.The Sixth Five-Year Plan provides Rs. 780 ` 


crore for major and medium projects, Rs.. 5 
crore for flood control and Rs. 
minor schemes. 
for 22 on-going major poet M Rs. 14.93 
crore for new major projects. 
are earmar tked “for. the Aa projects under 


' construction. Rs. 6.35 crore for modernisation 


- By the end of the last financial year, a total 


. 137.64 crore has been provided in the Sixth 


schemes and Rs. 52.58 cróre for water resources 
development schemes. 


The on-going 12 major schemes are Bargi,. 


Dam, Upper Wainganga, Tawa Barna, Singh 
Stage I, Bhander Canal, Halali, Sukhta, Pench 
Diversion, Kolar Reservoir, Tonk Diversion, 
Hasdeo and Left Bank Canal. These schemes 


involve an outlay of Rs. 363.59, crore with an` 


additional irrigation potential of 7.60 lakh-ha. 


amount of Rs. 225.95 cr. had bien spent on 
these projects. The remaining amount of Rs. 


Five Year Plan. Itis hoped that the benefits 


from these projects will start percolating during 
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the plan period.  . 

The MP Composite «Project proposed for 
the World Bank aid includes three projects 
namely Mahanadi Project (Sounder and Pairy 
dams and Mahanadi Canal system) and Hasdeo 


200 crore for. 
This includes Rs. 404.04 crore ' 


. 124.16 crore . 


crore is under negotiation. 


World Bank Aid is also being sought for’ the | : 


Chambal Ayacut Development Stage II. The 
Bank has already done appraisal of the Stage 
II report. At present, Stage-I is in. progress and 


|. work on stage II will begin in Jane next. 
In all, seven inter-state major irrigation pro- 
jects are under construction at present. There. 


are Chambal Bariarpur Left -Canal, -Urmil, 


- Bawánthadi, Ranganwa Canal, Rajghat and 


Pd 


4 


.- Bansagar. The share of Madhya Pradesh in 


these projects (excluding Hydel component) is 
Rs. 306 crore; It. has not been possible to 
make: adequate provision for them in the Sixth 


Pian. It will, however, be possible to take up ^ 


advance action in a project of Upper Tapti. . 


The ‘major projects of the State;taken us for - | 
advance action in the VI Plan are: Mahi Dam, ' 
. Sindh (Marhi Kheda), Panchamnagar, Chambal 


Left Irrigation, Kaohar, Rehar, Baryarpur Left 
Canal, Hap, Kuawar 
Dhobatoria,K hulpati, Marwahi and Bamraha.' 

projects, Sanction has been given for advance 
action in seven projects, while survey estimates 
of five more have been approved. The first 


three mentioned projects are Rajghat .Canal, . 


which, with an outlay of R3..46.15- crore, would 


l irrigate an additional 1.28 lakh ha. in Gwalior 
Shivpuri, Guna, Bhind, Datia and Tikamgarh 


districts; ac Man Dam of Rs. 27.10 crore, 
"(Continued on p1ge.38) 


Another section pro- ` 


Complex, Karmal, . 
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area of Madhya Pradesh. The State has the 
origins of major rivers flowing in all directions. 


HR ES ‘DUTTA 
. eS 2 Es 4 * 
ORESTS cover almost 35 per cent of the land 


"The. Satpura and the Vindhya hill ranges cut , 
' across the State in an unbroken chain and sup-.- 


port extensive forests. The Surguja and Bastar: 
plateaux also hold magnificent forests. 


"The occurrence of extensive forests indicates - 
great possibilities of holding . wildlife, and : 


indeed this was the case until about twentfive 
years ago. .The Surguja forests for example 
yielded 20-30 tigers: per year and more for 


` almost the previous forty years on end, when 


the Maharajah amassed his stupendous.score. of 
over 1300 tigers in his life time. 
did not reduce the -tiger population, the forests- 
‘only doubled. the tigers. ' Surguja was closed to 
hunting for sportsmen other than the ruler's 
family, grazing was not allowed in the reserved 
forests and 'Shikargahs' and herbivora as prey 
for tigers abounded. There were never any 
man-eaters in Surguja. 


Another important wildlife area was ‘Abujh- | 


mad' in Bastar, which is notorous for its man- 
eating’ tigers. - It is hardly: known outside that 


His hunting. ` 


tigers kill or are reported to kill annually almost , 


300 persons in ‘Abujhmad’ per year. Here there 


` was a good tiger. population and the older and * 
decrepit tigers resorted to man-eating before ` 


they faded out from the scene. The problem. 


Was compounded by the practice of tribal funts 


called ‘Parad’ in which large numbers;of ani- 


mals were butchered in mass hunts mostly with. 


bows and arrows. 

The forests of Raipur,  Balaghat. Mandla, 
Chhindwara, Seoni, Betul, Sagar, Damoh, 
Hoshangabad and  Khandwa districts had 
ample wildlife of all types well-spread all over 
the forests. The other constituent areas. of. 
Madhya Pradesh had limited areas of good 


' . wildlife populations, in Guna, Sheopur, Kalan, 


Panna, Sidhi and' Shahdol districts although 
wildlife here was localised in protected and 
favourable localities '— often the ‘Shikargahs’ . 
of the rulers. ^. 

The. pattern of distribution of wildlife was 


the result of forest management policies. The : 


forests of the former province of 'C.P. and 
Berar were open only to.restricted amounts of 
grazing. For every three acres of forest open.to 


grazing, one head of cattle was allowed: on pay- . 


ment of fees which were nominal. But the 


restrictions ensured that forests were fot over- 


grazed. ‘The fire discipline was vigorous and 
oo fires were assiduously put out. l 
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‘Fire discipline ebbed, as the guards and . 


‘wacchers engaged on beat and fire patrols were 
used for production of timber following nation- 
ali.ation of forest working and- elimination of 
contractors. "Fires went unattended. 


Entensification of forestry working due to. 


increased demands meant that every nook and 
comer was tapped for something or: other. 
La»our entampments in forests . proliferated, 


auc in a land of scarce: water, -all water holes '. 


' were surrounded by labour camps, thus exclud- 
ing their use by wildlife: Lack of food, lack of 
wa-er, lack of seclusion played havoc with wild- 
life populations and they came to a stage where 
' to see an animal in a forest was an event. 
—he.adverse trend was halted when the centre 
issued directives to States to take due care 
of wild life. 
passed and special sanctuaries and national 


. pakks were created along with staff and infra- 


structure for their proper protection. 


A new and powerful act was - 


Three national parks have since been esta- . 


bliched in Madhya Pradesh along with. twenty- 
one sancturies. 
-These are meant to take care of wildlife and 


More of these are in the offing. 


are-to be so managed as to conserve the deci- ` 


macing wildlife population. 


,  Eanha is the prima donna of all the ' national. 
. parzs in the country. An area of 940 sq. km. 


forms the coré, and there is a perifery of”. 


' another 1000 sq. km. of. forests, 
- tha., no hunting is allowed as all forests. have 
béea closed to hunting from 1971. 


Even outside ' 


' The forest villages in the interior of Kanha . 


have been shifted to better sites and the areas 
havz now regenerated with lush grass and forest 
Grazing is totally prohibited. 
‘Lhe result is a re-emergence of wildlife on-a 
scab that is unequalled anywhere in the 
-couatry. .The tigers are up to atleast 62, 
Barasingha from:a precarious 66 in 1969 have 
now risen to 428. Gaur down in ‘an epidemic 


_ in 1276 are now 410 and Chital from 12,590 i in 


1973 have gone up to 16,880 at present. 
Bandhavgarh national park i is hardly known 
ever in Madhya Pradesh. A former hunting 
reserve of the Maharaja of Rewa, it was cons- 
titued as a national park in 1969 and conser- 


‘vation practices, intensified in last three years, 


have changed the entire outlook of the park. 

Smell (105 sq. km.) compared to Kanha ‘it has 
a- population of 15 tigers, 1,060.cheetal, 265 
samohar, 16 Gaur and many other species of 
wildife. The setting is sylvan, dominated by 
the nn hill and fort which have many 
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- archaeological attractions as well. The tigers 
of Bandhavgarh are.in no way inferior to those 
of Kanha, and you have a better chance of 
seeing them here as they are in a small'area. 
In fact, Bandhavgarh is your best bet for seeing 
a wild tiger anywhere in the world. 

Madhav national park near Shivpuri was 
again an erstwhile ‘shikargah’ and the forests 
have never been cut over. There’ is a large 
lake in the central part which harbours fish, 
crocodiles and in winter migratory birds. The 
setting is tranquil. Tigers occassionally visit 
the park but Panther, cheetal, nilgai, Chinkaras, 


nr 


four-horned antelopes, and even pythons are — 


easily seen. The George Castle sits atop a hill 


overlooking the wildlife in the Park. Boating- 


facilities exist on: a modest scale. 


" Year in Retrospect (from page 30) ` 


ing multi-art festivals at some of the divisional 
and district headquarters. The institution of a 


major national award — Kalidas Samman and : 


several state awards and honours sought. to 
recognise creativity and achievement both with- 
‘in and outside the State. n 
The commitment to ameliorate the problems 
of the poor, the oppressed and the downtrod- 
den is far too engrossing for those at the helm 
. of affairs to rest upon their oars. Only sustain- 
- “ed and relentless endeavour can help fulfil this 
commitment: The leadership in Madhya Pradesh 


is conscious of it.:L] | 


à 
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‘Agriculture (from page 35) 


with the help of Government of India. In the 


first place, an Intensive Extension and Research 
` Project has- been launched in the State. It 
envisages regular visits by village level workers 
` to group of farmers for the purpose of explain- 
ing to the latter the. improved seeds and modern 


. cultivation technology.’ : 


, Soyabean, a miracle crop of the 20th century, 
has found the. most promising place in the 
country in the cropping pattern of Madhya 
Pradesh. During 1980-81, it was: grown in 4.5 
lakh hectares. Now it is proposed to extend the 
areas This project would cost about Rs. 36 
crore, with the production of this.crop expected 
to touch 28 lakh tonnes. The Government of 
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The twentyone sanctuaries are also fairly 
well stocked with wildlife but except at Pach- 
marhi there are hardly any tourist facilities. 
The emphasis ‘here is on protection of animals 
and their proliferation. j 

Conservation measures are being made more 


effective by training manpower in the centres 


-~ 


"run by the Union ‘Government and in the 


State’s own centre for guards at Bandhavgarh. 
Officers are also sent abroad for. specialised 
training, and orie is at the moment in Australia 
studying captive breeding of Bustards. ^o 
Itcan hardly be over-emphasised. that the 
processes Which led to destruction and disap- 


.pearance of wild life, unless checked, will 


inevitably lead _to destruction .of man- : 
kind.[] m ` 


Irrigation ( from page 36) | 


which would irrigate an additional 24,0C ha, 
in Dhar and Jhabua districts and (3) Rs. 27.70 
crore Bansagar ‘project which will provide 


. irrigation in Sidhi, Rewa and Satna districts. 


` The. seven .projects for which administrative - 
sanction for advance action has been given.. are: 
Panchamnagar (Damoh), Upper Tapti (East 
Nimar, Man (Dhar), Upper Narmada 
(Mandla), Pairi. Dam (Raipur), Pench Diver- 


- sion Dam Chhindwara) and Bargi Diversion * 


(Jabalpur, Satna and Rewa). These projects 
when completed -will irrigate an additional 
5,65,163 ha. at a total cost of Rs. 440.11 crore.’ 
Singhpur Barrage’ (Chhatarpur),  Bamraha . 
(Sidhi and Shahdol). Bariarpur Left Canal, 
Mohangarh (Tikamgarh) and Bajaranggarh 
Mahe lift Irrigation (Ratlam) are other five. 
projects whose. survey estimates have been 
approved. These will on completion provide 
water to 3,66,363 ha. at a total cost of about 
Rs. 62 crore. vx dos 

. During the Sixth Plan period, it is proposed - 
not only to create: a vast irrigation potential . 
in the State but to provide water drinking and 

industrial purpose as well. Our objective is to 
provide water to Bhopal, Bhilai Steel Plant, - 
Malaj Khand Copper Plant etc. The irrigation 
works of all categories would generate 'employ- 
ment potential for 7000 technical, 51,000 
skilled and 8 lakh unskilled personnel. [] . 


higher support prices than those fixed by the 






Union Government. Thus, a premium of two' 








Col. Gathafi interviewed by Spanish T.V. 


Reagan more Stupid than 
-Carter 


The Revolution’s leader, Colonel Gathañ, in an interview with Spanish tele- 
vision, has affirmed that Lebanon’s deteriorating situation was the result of 
continued zionist aggression. He said “I could clearly observe an Israeli aggression 
against an independent state: LEBANON. 


The condition put by the Israelis on the army which they want to attack, for 
that army not to defend itself, is something urheard of in world history”. 


He referred to the stationing of missiles to confront the Israeli and the 
reactions it aroused pointing out that “the -ask of these missiles is to provide air 
cover for the forces confronting aggressior. Israel wants to attack these forces 
and simultaneously wants these forces to have no air cover, ie. without 
protection.” 
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brotherly | Chadian peopl 
| its freedom. He sta » 








army's work for peace e deserves s a nob wich peace prize.” : | 


Concerning the US aditinistration' S decision. to doie dwi the Libyan Arab 


people’s bureau in Washington and deportation of its staff, he said “this has dis- 3 o 
appointed us. The new American administration has proved that it is m ore stupi id c 


than the Carter. administration. This decision proves that the ‘American govern- 
ment : is ben of t the others and of the nature of international polit - Ee 







Uned it is an toni fori us not to o have dubios witt í try cursed 

all countries of the world. By taking this. decision, the American administration 

violated the UN principles | and charter since the arms of this charter are summed 

up in the consolidation of relations of friendship between the peoples o of the world 
Das order to reinforce peace. c 0 
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“There is a deliberate distortion and sowing of confusion between the strug- 
gle carried out by’ the people for their Danone liberation ano terrorism proper or 
acts ot terrorism. | | 

“The aim behind this deliberate distortion is to a nder the people $ struggle 
for. liberation... 22 | oF C " 


s “We support with all our might any just and justified struggle. We have our 
own conception on how to define terrorism, and I said on many occasions that the 
height of terrorism. lie in the manufacture o? armaments, the establishment of © 
military bases and the ea of economic and political pressure by imperialist. - 
idi Ee 


, 


Col. Gathafi added that “we must identif ] - MF individual terrorist.. 
acts such as the abduction of innocent hostages, kidnapping and threats with fire- 
arms because: these acts are carried out by well known 1 terrorist individuals and. 
organisations. n E | i 


| "There is a psychological and social atmcsphere in the world which leads to. 
such terrorism, .and on my part, I consider it more legitimate to look for ways to 
eradicate these psychological and social reasons facing the world.” 


The [yan Arab People Celebrate Lu 
Mith Anniversary of the Evacuation of — 


American Forces from the "m Soil 
- Tth June, 1081. 


The Libyan Arab "e joined by the Arab nation and all independent 
peoples of'the world on the whole are tóday celebrating the 11th Anniversary of 
| Bvacuation of the ES forces from ine soil of m oe country. 


- 


It was iiè Libyan territory. on which the largest ' US. base existed’ ‘with all . 
means of destruction as a major source of threat and terror to the peoples of North 
Africa in general and the Libyan people i in particular. This ‘base in Tripoli which 
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.. was called wheels was equipped not only with the conventional arms of destruction 


but also. with nucledr weapons. 


The Libyan Arab people passed through very critical days before the Great . 


| Ist of September 1969 Revolution. They looked the ghost of death and disaster 
. prostrating on their land, not to mention the crimes which were being committed 
. by US soldiers deployed at that base against the innocent citizens of Libya. 


The Libyan Arab-people like other nations suffered much from injustice and 
tyranny practised by the American imperialist bases which were controlling the 
destiny of their country. They always opposed the presence of such bases on the 
Libyan soil but it was of no avail: However, the will of the people cannot be 
supressed as it emanates from the will of the God. When the Great Ist of Septem- 
ber 1969 Revolution took place as an embodiment of the feelings and aspirations 
of the people, its foremost aim was freedom and independence. The Leader’ of the 
Great Revolution stood firmly amidst revolting masses demanding the evacuation 


- of the US forces to express the will and determination of the Arab people and to 
. declare that the days of the alien bases on the Libyan soil had become numbered. 


To an áverage citizen the evacuation of the US bases from the country was 
impossible while the fact is that nothing is impossible before the will and.determin- 
ation of the people. So after a few months since the outbreak of the revolution 


talks began about the evacuation and ultimately the imperialists found no option 


other than surrendering to the will of the Libyan people and departing from their 
land. In this way the US removed its largest base with all its weapons and equip- 
ments, defeated ame humiliated. es 


On this occasion we iv like to reiterate that the Arab dido will 
never get afraid of the imperialist threats and aggressive attempts. The US should 
realise that the people whose land was under its control till before the revolution 
of 1969 have now become independent having authority, wealth and weapon in: 
their hands. They are prepared to defend even at the.cost of their lives the gigantic 
achievements of the revolution. The Libyan Arab people are today stronger than 
ever before as they themselves are their ruler and do enjoy absolute freedom. 


The evacuation of the alien bases from the Libyan land was undoubtedly a 
major step. forward towards stabilisation of security and peace in the world. This is 


' what the Socialist - People's. Libyan Arab Jamahiriya has always in view. while 


backing the causes of justice and peace all over the world and extending support 
to all peoples struggling from their freedom and independence as well as strongly - 


arid persistently opposing all manifestations of aggression and terrorism. 
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Last one year-progress | 
| | | | | l 
| "LM ! j 
in figures | 
| A 
A 
A 
A 
k Irrigation Potential in the State went up from 30.85 lakh A 
| hectares to 32.45 lakh hectares durirg the year. : 
^ 
2.- Power Generation Increased from 1300.5 M W. to 1510, 5 M.W. A 
| À 
3. Number of Electrified Villages went up from 22050 to 25400 : 
4. Number of Irrigation Pumps Increased from 362030 to 404030 
A 
5, Foodgrain Production went up from 97. 83 lakh. tonnes to 118 A 
lakh tonnes | i 
| A 
6, Seed Distribution took | a Gigantic = from 8000 tonnes to 6.35 A 
lakh tonnes | L2: A | . 7 5 : 
7. Fertilizer Distribution Increased’ from .2/000 tonnes to 2.07 | ^ 
_ lakh tonnes B | | : 
| | À 
8. Outlay on tribal and harijan welfare schemes went up from. i 
Rs. 40.87 crores to 59,29 crores | | | | 
3. Scholarship. rates wae by 20'to 50 per cent | 
I0. Scholarships to .3,27,720 tribal b harijan students BUE 
the year - md A TM | 
S oi 
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Jul China: Road Ahead. 


HE three-day talks that. China's Vice- — 
- Premier and Foreign Minister Huang 


a significance whose magnitude may take 
a long time to fully assess while their. im- 
plications for the future in terms of bila- 
teralrelations and regional and interna- 
tional developments would need, careful 
scrutiny in the: weeks and months to come. 

Putting it briefly, the. New Delhi talks 
have opened up the entire. spectruni' of 
India-China relations, but in an atmos- 
phere of relaxed affability in contrast to 
the high tension generated during Chou 


En-lai's visit in 1960. The previous Chinese 


stand that the border dispute being thorny 


might be kept pending while the other less” 


intractable issues involving bilateral rela- 
tions might. be tackled first — the stand 


. Hua had last week-end in New Delhi with . 
` Prime Minister Indira Gandhi and Foreign 
Minister Narasimha Rao are invested with | 


AF 


‘sion’ on other questions of .a bilateral 
character. ` 2 
It has been no mean achievement for 


Indian diplomacy today to have been able 


to get the Chinese side round to this point 
of view, for New Delhi had to start with 


-Ihe handicap that Vajpayee as the then 


Foreign. Minister during his visit to ‘China: 


in 1979 had agreed to the Chinese insis- 


tence on shélving the border question. Inci- 


- dentally, the. Janata Government of the 


day spoke i In:fwo, voices on the issue; in 
‘contrast to: Vajpayee’ s. stand, Morarji Desai 


as the then Prime Minister: stuck to the 
rigid position that no normalisation of 
relations would be possible unless and 
until China agreed to vacate. the territory 
it had occupied in 1962 through military 


"aggression. - 


which in different forms the Beijing leader- -' 


ship assiduously tried to sell for the last 


three years — has now.been abandoned on 


Foreign Minister Huang Hua conceding. 


the Indian position that .no tangible im- 
rovement of India-China «relations could 
e registered unless the border question 


.. were taken up ‘simultaneously with discus- 


a 


INSIDE 





‘This time no such différence in approach 
could-be discerned by the Chinese side: if 
Narasimha Rao made it clear that the settle- ` 
ment of the border dispute would have to . 
be regarded'.as of decisive importance, 
Indira Gandhi's emphasis: on rebuilding. 
the edifice of friendship blamed the border 


. dispute as undermining mutual confidence 
. between the two countries. It -was not just 


a sup of. her tongue that on the very day 


£ 





Huang Hua was having his first round of 
formal talks with Narasimha Rao in New 
Delhi, the Prime Minister reminded press- 
men at Patna that the Chinese were still in 
occupation of Indian territory. 

The question may be pertinently raised, 
can India and China look forward to any 
meaningful dialogue between themselves, 
and could there possibly be any prospect 
of re-soldering  India-China friendship? 
Diplomacy, or for the matter of that, 
foreign policy cannot be pursued in terms 
of black-and-white. If the Chinese are not 
with us on many issues, there is no reason 
to abandon them as being against us on 
all issues — unless and until the Chinese 
action proves the contrary, whether on the 
border or any other question. 

While New Delhi has yet to work out 
the modalities for conducting the coming 
border talks, there is hardly any illusion 
about the difficult diplomatic terrain that 
has to be crossed before one can conceiv-: 
ably entertain the prospect of a settlement. 
The promised access for Indian pilgrims 
to visit Manasarovar has been welcomed 
even if it is of marginal importance (like 
the Sikh pilgrims visiting their holy shrines 
in Pakistan) in creating a climate congenial 
for the settlement of the border dispute. 
The measure of New Delhi's assessment of 
the visit of the Chinese Foreign Minister 
is that it has refrained from characterising 
it,'as he has done, as a *breakthrough": 
responsible quarters here prefer to regard 
it as a cautious opening round. 

There is good reason for New Delhi to 
have avoided any euphoria over the visit 
~of the Chinese Foreign Minister .while 
acknowledging its significance. The low-key 
approach to the outcome of the New. Delhi 
talks is not in the least surprising: apart 
from the wide divergence in the respective 
assessments of the international situation 
between the Indian and the Chinese posi- 
tions — ranging along familiar lines from 
Afghanistan to Kampuchea — what is 
worth noting is that even in certain mat- 
ters of bilateral interest and of particular 
relevance for India, such as Sikkim and 
Kashmir, the Chinese side showed no sign 
of relenting towards the Indian position; 
rather the Chinese Foreign Minister is 
believed to have taken the same position 
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diplomatic moves. 
Minister's three-nation safari — all neigh- ' 


in closed-door talks as he did at his press 
conference, that he had nothing to add to 
the known Chinese position on these issues. 
On this score, the Indian Foreign Minister 
did well to remind his Chinese counterpart 
that India had never deviated in its stand 
on any of the issues of concern for China 
— such as China’s membership of UN, 
Tibet being part of China and so also 
Taiwan — even when China had turned 
hostile to India. 

Although the initial steps towards nor- 


malisation of relations had been taken by - 


India with the sending of our Ambassador 
to Beijing in 1976 and our then Foreign 
Minister to China in 1979, what is note- 
worthy about Huang Hua’s visit is that it 


was preceded by elaborate Chinese fanfare 


through wide publicity and high-powered 
The Chinese Prime 


bours of India — came as a curtain-raiser 
to the Chinese Foreign Minister’s visit to 
New Delhi, and throughout the emphasis 
has been on friendly overtures towards 
India. What could possibly be the reason 
behind this ‘friendship’ offensive on the 
part of Beijing? 

Inevitably there is speculation on this 
subject. One trend thinks that this massive 
dose of friendship may have been motivat- 
ed, at least in Some measure, by the calcu- 
lation that this might help to sow mis- 
understanding, at least confusion, between 
India and the Soviet Union which officially 
continues to be, in the Chinese view, the 
more aggressive of the two super-powers. 
Although India’s rapport with Moscow has 
been such that a misunderstanding of -this 
nature is an unlikely proposition, one can 
hardly rule out the Chinese calculation. 
There are others in New Delhi who think 


that, gripped by an unprecedented political 


metamorphosis at home — demaoisation 
fast reaching a climacteric point as could 
be seen in the pathetic ouster of Hua 
Guofeng from Party leadership — China is 
left with very little foreign-policy options. 
It has got an angry border in the north 
and the west with the Soviet Union and 
another in the south with Vietnam, while 
its much-publicised rapport with the US 
has passed beyond the phase of euphoria— 
witness the persistence of the Irritant called 
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Taiwan: in the world beyond, whether in 
Africa, Latin America, West Asia or West 
Europe, China has hardly any political 
foothold today. 

Under the circumstances, it should not, 
come as a surprise that Chinese diplomacy 
should try to make the most of its opening 
in South Asia: as hard-headed realists, the 
Chinese leaders have also come to : under- 
stand that to have evem the semblance of a 
diplomatic presence in South Asia, Pakis- 
tan, Nepal, or Bangladesh, however attach- 
ed these may be, cannot be a substitute 
for India. The old Chinese assessment of. 
the early sixties that India would soon 
collapse or disintegrate has been falsified 
(though it is to be noted that with all its 
repudiation of Mao’s policies at home 
going back to 1957, the present Chinese 
leadership has made no such reassessment 
of Beijing’s foreign policy in that period). 
Instead, India in the Chinese view has 
emerged stronger after Bangladesh, and the 


‘return of Indira Gandhi to power could 


possibly;be interpreted as a sign of con-. 
tinued political stability in this country. It 
is but natural for China therefore to try ' 
for rapprochement with India as the key to 
its campaign for winning over South Asia, 
at least for neutralising 1t. 

A noticeable feature of Huang Hua’s 
pronouncements in India has been his re-. 
peated emphasis on China's position as. a 


Third-World developing country: although . 


this was never formally disputed in the ' 
past, its emphatic reiteration has not been 
heard in the last two decades. On this 


. score’ too, friendly relations with India 


bring in more credibility for China asa 
developing neighbour in the company of 
India — a credibility which can hardly be 
earned in the company of Pakistan or 
Nepal. m í 
Whatever may be China’s motivation in 
trying to cultivate India, it opens up a 
rather extraordinary perspective for India’s 
foreign policy: . ' | 
This possibility of a rapport between 
India and China at the level of normalisa- 
tion envisages a sort of mini-detente 
between two significant powers in Asia 
without prejudice to their affiliations, 


alliances or any other form of relationship : 


with any other power, big or small. Detente 
between two super-powers does not in any 
^way envisage any shift in the respective 
alliances of either. Similarly, if would be 


' China or India. 


„of ciplomacy for the first time. 


a mistake to expect that the normalisation 
of Sino-Indian relations would in any way 


jecpardise Indo-Soviet relations or Sino- 


Pax or Sino-US relations. ' New Delhi's 
understanding with Moscow is too solid to 
be pierced by any quixotic lancing. The 
mutuality of interests that has brought 


- Moscow and New Delhi closer has become - 
a sabilising factor in international politics 


— a position which would have been rein- 
forced had there been no Sino-Indian rift 
twenty years ago followed by a sharper 
Siro-Soviet one that persists to this day. 
It would be naive to: expect that any 
gorernment in New Delhi whatever its 
complexion would think of bartering away 
the tested Indo-Soviet understanding for 
the mere possibility of a Sino-Indian rap- 
prcchement whose contours are yet. to be 


 discerned. 


At the same time, there is ample scope 
for restoring a businesslike relationship 
between Beijing and New Delhi, without 
in eny way disturbing the current frame- 
wozk of foreign-policy projections of either 
There is no reason to 
think that China with its newly-forged 
linEs with the USA and commitments to 
Pakistan cannot have an amicable norma- 
lisation of relations with India, nor is 
the-e any earthly reason why India cannot. 
esteblish friendly working relations with: 
China without in any way disturbing its 
moze enduring relationship with the Soviet 
Unon. | | 

Mot that India has been trying this line 
About the 
tim? when India was in the midst of nego- 
tiat ng the Indo-Soviet Treaty in 1971, 


- Indra Gandhi wrote to Prime Minister 


Cheu En-lai holding out the prospect of 
normalisation: if that invitation provoked 
no “esponse from Beijing, it was certainly 
notNew Delhi's fault. Had it been res- 
porded to, the Indian diplomacy in those 
momentous days would have shown its 
readiness to establish a relationship of 


coexistence with Beijing even when its 
uncerstanding with Moscow was getting 


strengthened. | 

Working out such a foreign policy is 
certainly not child's play. Ifitis pursued 
witE skill and strength of conviction there 


‘is n2 reason why it should not turn out to 


be rewarding in ample measure. 


July 1 N.C. 
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Identifying 


Priorities 


C.N. CHITTA RANJAN 


I" recent weeks, the Prime Minis- 

ter has air-dashed to three 
State Capitals — Chandigarh, 
Patna and Lucknow — to gear 
up the administrative machinery 
for accelerating different facets of 
economic activity. In Chandi- 


garh, she pulled up the Punjab, 


and Haryana administrations on 
the. wheat procurement drive 
which up till then had registered 
a dismally poor record. Indira 
Gandhi's visit last weekend , to 
Patna and Lucknow was for the 


purpose of removing on the spot 


bottlenecks in power generation, 
coal production, and railway 
movement, and checking up on 
irrigation 'and flood control and 
the implementation of the integ- 
xated rural development progr 
ramme. 

Logically these matters should 
fall within the responsibility of the 
Central Planning authorities, 
‘but our Planning Commission is 
invested with no executive powers 
and so these have to be tackled 
by the Central Government 
directly. What the Prime Minis- 
“ter has done so far on this score 
is surely unexceptionable. It is 
understood that such blitz visits 
will be undertaken by her to 
other State Capitals as well. 
From the experience so far it is 
clear that her- dramatic and pur- 
poseful visits have had a psycho- 
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logically salutary effect on the 
local administration at least for 
the time being. It is to be noted 
that in some of the States, like 
Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, peri- 
odic overseeing of administrative 
performance even in crucial areas 
is not done by the Chief Minis- 
ters themselves, not to speak of 
lesser lights in the seats of power. 
In this context, the example set 
by.the Prime Minister might 
help activate the Chief Ministers 
and make them take more serious 
interest in their administrative 
responsibilities, taking time off 
from conventional, and quite 
disgusting, politicking and fac- 
tional intrigue. 

All these developments no 
doubt provide a measure of 
Indira Gandhi’s anxiety about the 
inordinately slow-moving charac- 
ter of the administration enmeshed 
in. red tape and bereft of a much- 
needed sense of urgency in the 
spheres of economic functioning 
and coordination. 
expected that the shock treatment 
administered by the Prime Minis- 


` ter will make officials as well as 


State and local level political 
bosses sit up. But the core ques- 
tion is whether this can be a per- 
manent feature of the Centre’s 
manner of functioning. And, 
more imporiant, if it becomes so, 
is the kind of impact we have 
just witnessed capable of repeti- 
tion in the future? Is there not a 
clear danger that over a period 
of time immunity will set in 
and these will be a more 
stifling relapse into the old leth- 
argic ways, with the major 
weapon in the hands of the 
Centre becoming ineffective due 
to over-use, to its getting blunted, 
with nothing else to take its 
place?  : 

First of all, it is physically im- 
possible for the Prime Minister 
to act as replacement for lethar- 
gic or incompetent or irresponsi- 
ble Chief*-Ministers. The sheer 
size of the country and the num- 
ber of States and regions to be 
dealt with, apart from the num- 
ber and magnitude of problems 
to be tackled in short-term as 
well as long-term terms, should 
make the point obvious. Indeed, 
it is the job of the Chief Minis- 
ters to constructively undertake 
such exercises in renovating and 


It will be. 
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imparting dynamism to the ad- 
ministration, and take the initia- 
tive in getting the Centre’ s active 
cooperation, instead of leaving 
everything to the Centre. Once 
the Chief Ministers and State 
Governments take the initiative 
towards fulfilling the promise of 
a government that works, the 
Prime Minister of course can be 


involved in helping tone upand 


expedite matters here and there, 
now and then. To expect the 
Prime Mini ter to go round the 
country on inspection tours is to 


bring in a new dimension of. 


Central responsibility which is 
not practical and makes no sense, 
however attractive it may seem 
because of the momentary good 
results.- Repetition of the pre- 
scription can only lead to fresh 
affirmation of the law of dimish- 
ing returns. 

In other words, the Fire Bri- 
gade approach, which the Prime 
Minister’s recent efforts seem to 


symbolise, just cannot work in the, - 


long run; it will run out of steam 
faster than many may imagine. 
But it has to be recognised that 
this situation 1s the culmination of 
a style of functioning which has 
unfortunately come tó be taken 
for granted, namely, that practi- 
cally every decision big and 
small, political, administrative or 
other, is conveniently left to one 
person: this is certainly true of the 
Congress(I)-ruled States. Those 
who have been all too ready to 
allow such a development may be 
under the impression that they 
are proving their loyalty, but 
the truth is that they are only 
proving their total lack of con- 
cern for the States or segments of 
the Indian population left to their 
care — or their incompetence and 
undependability, 

For a long time we have been 
hearing about decentralisation of 
powers. Even if there is unwill- 
ingness to pursue this healthy 
principle to its logical conclusion, 
itis obviously necessary in the 


national interest for powers to be 


exercised and responsibilities .dis- 
charged at appropriate levels. It 
is not a happy sign that even 
Central Ministers do not function 
effectively in respect of the res- 
ponsibilities assigned to them, 
for which they are supposed to be 
answerable to Parliament even 
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within the larger framework of 
collective responsibility. To some 
extent the External Affairs Minis- 
ter and his team have shown the 
capacity to start initiatives and 
pursue them. But the majority of 
our Central Ministers appear 
more at home conducting ill- 
conceived crusades of all kinds 
than in looking after the proper 
functioning of the departments 
entrusted to their care. Political 
will, if any, can only be reflected 
in the conduct of individual 
Ministers who should be able to 
command respect in their own 
departments as well as among 
the people in géneral. We are 
a long way from such a position, 
though it did obtain a few years 
earlier in this country. 

Then come the State Govern- 
ments, with the Chief Ministers 
at their head, who should fee] duly 
ashamed that the Prime Minister 
has to come to their rescue so 
frequently in matters that they 
should deal with on their own, 
with only concurrence occasion- 
ally and marginal assistance from 
the Centre. Many of our Chief 
Ministers are permanently preoc- 
cupied with retaining their posts 
Without doing anything to deserve 
public trust. The whole federal 
system is being turned topsy- 
turvy as a result, and ho one in 
authority seems to realise that the 
incumbent in each elective post 
and each official in a position of 
responsibility has to be clear 
about the priorities in his/her 
own sphere. There is unquestion- 
ably need for unsparing intros- 
pection in high places, including 
the highest, if a beginning is to 
be made towards providing ade- 
quate governance at all levels. 

Adequate governance is not a 
cliche or slogan, and it cannot be 
achieved in a vacuum. It is a con- 
cept which, in a parliamentary 
democracy such as ours, calls for 
the wholehearted involvement of 
all sections of the people, irres- 
pective of which party or com- 
bination of parties happens to be 
running the Government for the 
time being, at Central or State 
level. Involvement of — or parti- 
cipation by — the mass of our 
population in the democratic pro- 
cesses leading to economic deve- 
lopment and social change, would 
mean mobilisation of all political 
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Jyo'i Basu’s Greetings 


I am glad to knov that Mainstream is bringing out a Special 
Supplement on West Bengal on the occasion of the Left Front 
Government's compEtion of four years in office in West Bengal. 

I am happy to not that with the support and co-operation of the 
people, we have beer implementing our thirty six-point programme 
for the welfare of thc State with considerable success. Despite our 
limited powers and resources, we are taking all possible steps to 
serve the people’s cause. It has been our policy to keep in constant 
touch with the organisations representing different sections of the 
people and take them into confidence on our problems and difficul- 
ties. Since the people's response has always been excellent, we 


have gathered strength in overcoming our difficulties. We shall 
make earnest efforts to fulfil our pledges. . 
extend my greetings wishes to the 


readers of Mainstream. 


Calcutta 
June 30, 1981 


and best 


Jyoti Basu 


Chief Minister, Government of West Bengal 


For West Bengal Supplement, please turn to pages 21-44 of this 
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forces, rallying of trad» union and 
other mass organisaticns, moving 
into action the intelectual and 
manpower resources c7 this coun- 
try which are by no means small. 
It is not enough to mcuth phrases 
like “national consersus” or to 
issue disembodied calls for co- 
operation from time te time. 

The massive problems facing 
our country — pervasive poverty 
and illiteracy being the most 
shameful — have often been 
analysed by concerned. individuals 
and groups. Many scaemes have 
been drawn up to deal with the 
wide variety of problens — and 
they have either been i nplemented 
half-heartedly or alloved to lapse. 
Even in the all-important field of 
science and technolozy the rich 
manpower in the coun_ry has not 
been adequately utilised to solve 
the pressing problem: of unemp- 
loyment, mulnutriticn, lack of 
basic necessities like food, clothing, 
shelter. The tasks are cf forbidding 
dimensions, but at th» same time 
we have the wherewithal to begin 
to solve them in earne:t, given the 
political will, administrative alert- 
ness and moral integrity among 
the makers and implementers of 
policies and programmes. In 
mobilising all sections in the 
country to tackle thes: problems, 
obviously the ruling party has 
infinitely greater responsibility 
than the others, though certainly 
these others, including the Opposi- 


tion parties, would be expected to 
respond to constructive initiatives 
and even offer initiatives where 
feasible. But the responsibility for 
solving problems goes far beyond 
current political formations if the 
solutions are to be enduring and 
such as to ensure a stable future 
for the country's democratic frame 
and for the long-suffering masses 
of people. 

Indira Gandhi has claimed that 
she is strong and her shoulders 
are broad. But even granting these 
claims to be well-founded, it is 
absurd to imagine that this vast 
country, with its myriad problems 
— or 650 million problems, to 
borrow Jawaharlal Nehru's dram- 
atic description — can be “mana- 
ged" by one individual, whatever 
that individual's dynamism or 
“charisma”. 

Full-fledged democratic func- 
tioning is the answer, not the 
spectacle of a Prime Minister 
determinedly rushing about put- 
ting out fires here and there. This 
is the basic truth to be realised 
by all concerned, particularly by 
the leadership of the party in 
power but also by others who 
believe in the nation’s great des- 
tiny. 

That destiny cannot be achieved 
by somnambulists occasionally 
prodded into wakefulness by a 
perambulating Prime Minister. D 
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Perspective for 
National Alternative 


E.M.S. NAMBOODIRIPAD 


TH Bharatiya Janata Party announced some time 
back that it would provide the single-party 
national alternative to the Congress (1). This, how- 
ever, was contested by the Janata Party and the Lok 
Dal, each of them claiming for itself the ability to 
provide the alternative. There has, in the meanwhile, 
been a proposal that Congressmen now divided in 
various political parties, including the Congress (1) 
and the Congress(U), should combine “to carry 
forward the proud traditions of that great organisa- 
tion”. 

How divorced all these claims are from reality is 
becoming increasingly clear. The latest by-elections to 
a few Lok Sabha and more State Assembly seats 
showed that there is no single party which can claim 
to be the alternative to the Congress(I). Only a 
combination of parties — and that too parties com- 
mitted to a Left and democratic approach to national 
policies — can effectively fight, and provide a viable 
alternative to the Congress(I). 

The Left Front Governments of West Bengal and 
Tripura, which have been in existence for four years 
and three and a half years respectively, together with 
the Left Democratic Government of Kerala, have 
shown that the real alternative to the Congress(1) 
is neither a single party, nor an amorphous combi- 
nation of parties with no unity of political outlook, 
united only on struggle for power. 

The united fronts that have come into existence in 
these three States do not claim to be perfect. They 
have their failings and shortcomings. They however 
have shown that they are strong in their agreement 
on some issues of policy, rather than being formed 
for a division of the spoils of office. Such an agree- 
ment on policies is lacking in parties like the BJP, 
the Janata, the Lok Dal, the Congress(U), etc. 

Sections inside the Congress(U), the Lok Dal and 
the Janata Party are of course learning from experi- 
ence that only cooperation and alliance with the Left 
will make them viable as political parties. This has 
to be exteneded to more and more areas and cover 
more and more parties if the national aiternative to 
the Congress (I) is to emerge. 

We of the Left movement can proudly claim that 
ever since general elections on adult franchise started 
30 years ago, we challenged the ruling Congress 
Party not on any factional but on national issues in- 
cluding the country’s international relations. The 
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Communists, the Socialists and the radicals in all 
parties went to the electorat2 in the first general elec- 
tions under the Republican Constitution of the coun- 
try, with a programme which challenged the pro- 
gramme of the ruling party from A to Z. We there- 
fore had to face opposition not only from the ruling 
Congress Party but from such opposition parties as 
were committed to the same socio-economic policies 
as the Congress, though each of them had its diffe- 
rence with the rest on some specific issues. 

The Hindu Maha Sabha, the Ram Rajya Parishad, 
the Ganatantra Parishad of Orissa and a large num- 
ber of regional and local groups, each with one or 
another aspect of a reactionary programme, challeng- 
ed the ruling Congress Party from one end; we of the 
Left did it from the other. Allied with us were some 
opposition parties like the DK of Tamil Nadu 
whose main plank was opposition to the centralisa- 
tion of power symbolised by the Congress Party. 
This was the position in tke first general election of 
1952; it repeated itself with variations in subsequent 
elections. 

As between the two sets of opposition parties, the 
Left was able to make a better showing in the very 
first (1952) election. By the time of the second gene- 
ral election (1957), however, they were able to fare 
still better: for the first time in free India’s history, a 
viable non-Congress Government was formed in one 
State and continued in office till it was toppled by a 
combination of unconstitutional direct action from be- 
low and the Central Goverrment's intervention from 
above. 

A decade later, when the fourth general election 
took place, the Left was abla to make still further 
advances in that two non-Congress Governments of 
a Leftist complexion came into existence (Kerala and 
West Bengal), while in two other States (Tamil Nadu 
and Orissa) relatively stable non-Congress Govern- 
ments came into existence. Together with the Con- 
gress defeat in halfa dozen States more, this was a 
nay blow to the ruling party on a countrywide 
scale. 

The Left which made these advances naturally 
incurred the wrath of the ruling party. The conti- 
nued existence of the two Left-led Governments in 
the 1967-69 period led the ruling party and the 
Government at the Centre to adopt a dual policy— 
(i) destabilise and disrupt the Left-led United Front 
and Governments from within; (ii) launch a vicious 
political-cum-physical offersive against the most 
effective forces of the Lef: — the CPI (M) and its 
allies. The 1969-70 disruption and destabilisation 
in Kerala and West Bengal, followed by the most 
vicious attack on the CPI (M1) and its allies, was the 
culmination of this two-fron: offensive. 

The CPI(M) and its allies in West Bengal had to 
bear the brunt of the physical offensive launched by 
the Congress (I) and its allies (regrettably including 
asection of the Lefi) since 1971-72. Over 1,000 
cadres of the left parties were murdered and 20,000 
uprooted from their homes, hundreds of offices of 
left parties and mass organisations were occupied— 
this was the price which West Bengal had to pay for 
the ‘sin’ of defeating the Congress first. The State 
also had the sad experience of the large-scale rigging 
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of elections that was organised in 1972. 
Many friends in the Opposition parties nursed the 
illusion that this was the lot of the CPI(M) alone 


and that the rest of the Opposition would be spared | 


from that fate. Today, however, it is clear to every- 
body that what the CPI (M) had to face then ‘was 
the beginning of an offensive to be gradually exten- 
ded to the entire Opposition. : The Emergency night- 
mare of 1975-77 and the recent rigging of election at 
least in the Garhwal Lok Sabha constituency have 
shown that what was done against the CPI(M) in the 
early years of the last decade is now being sought to 
be done against the entire opposition. 
that at least now the lesson will be learnt. 

Although not to the extent to which it went in 
West Bengal, the CPI (M) and its allies in the two 


States of Kerala and Tripura as well as in some 


pockets in-other States too had to undergo’ severe 
repression at the hands of the ruling Congress Party. 
They therefore had no hesitation in joining hands 


with anybody who would help the struggle for demo-. 
cracy not inconsistent with their own principles., assessment. 


They fully participated in the anti-Emergency resis- 
tance and in the joint electoral struggle that followed. 
When the electoral struggle of 1977 culminated in 
the replacement of the Congress by the Janata Party, 
many thought that the Janata had bécome a new 
Congress which would provide as stable a Central 
Government as the Congress could earlier. If how- 
ever the Janata fails in this experiment, they thought, 
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the ‘Congress can once again come back to power. 
There: is no third alternative either the Congress of 
the Janata! 

Waen it was painted. out that this was not a true 
pictu-e, we were denounced for our “lack of realism" 
and “poor understanding of Indian politics”. We 
however were certain that the Janata policies being 
what they were—basically a continuation of Cong- 
ress, Jolicies—the Janata’s could not remain a stable 
Gove-nment: The CPI(M) in particular has pointed 
out ir the political Resolution of its Tenth Congress 
held at Jullundur in 1978 that the failure was not of 
one party of the ruling classes, the Congress, alone, 
but af all parties of the ruling classes. Every one of 


¡them was: afflicted with internal dissensions arising 


out.cf quarrels over sharing the spoils of office. 
They were all increasingly isolated from the people 
because of their anti-pegple policies. 

"The fall of the Janata Government, followed by 
the splintering of the then ruling party into so many 
new parties, has proved the correctness of this 
The pitiable manner in which the part- 
es bern out of the disintegration of the Janata fought 
again t' one another while fighting the Left parties 


' as a whole, leading to their rout in the 1980 and 


1981 elections, shows the total unreality of the 

parties each of which claims to represent the. nation. 

If there is any, lesson to be drawn from these elections 

it is that these non-Left parties should have second 

thougats on policies and abandon their anti-Left 
= | z 
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stance if they are to put up an effective fight against 
the Congress(I), not to speak of providing the 
national alternative. 

At the other end, the ruling Congress(I) too has 
proved its utter political bankruptcy. Its claim to be 
able to provide a “‘government that works” became 
the biggest joke of the year 1980. The last 16 months 
have shown that it is incapable of maintaining its own 
internal unity. Together with its failure in solving 
any of. the country’s problems, the factionalism 
within the party makes it inevitable that the present 
Indira Gandhi Government would fail as surely 
as the first one did. E E 

The common failure of the non-Left Oppos:tion 
parties as well as of the ruling Congress(1) should be 
traced to the fact that all of them are pursuing ter- 
tain class policies which are bankrupt from begin- 
ning to end. Whether it is economic planning and 
development, or socio-cultural regeneration, or 
national integration — on every one of these issues, 
they vie with one another in making things go from 
bad to worse. In every.field of national life, there- 
fore, the 30-year-long rule of the undivided Congress, 
the two and a half years of the Janata, the half-year- 
long Lok Dal rule and the present Congress(1) 
Government have all put India in almost every res- 
pect in a position worse than that of 34 years ago. 

There is however what may be called a “‘consen- 
sus" among these parties that the purses and pri- 
vileges of the vested interests — Indian and foreign 
— should not be touched, nor should a concerted 
offensive be launched against the divisive and separa- 
tist forces of casteism, communalism, ethnic group- 
ism, regional separatism, etc. Neither the Con- 
gress(I) nor any of the non-Left Opposition parties 
is prepared to mobilise the working people belonging 
to all castes, religious communities, ethnic groups, 
States and regions etc., on a programme of full demo- 
cracy, modernisation of socio-cultural life of the 
people and steady improvement in the living con- 
ditions of the working people. 

It is in this respect that the Left parties, the United 
Fronts formed and the State Governments run by 
them at the moment in three States differ from other 
parties, each of which claims te be the national alter- 
native. 

Ever since the first Communist Government was 
sworn in in Kerala in 1957, down to the present day 
when there are two Left Front and one Left-Demo- 
cratic Front Governments in the country, it has been 
. shown to the people, not only in these States but in 
the country as a whole, that as opposed to the 
approach of the ruling party and of the non-Left 
Opposition parties, there is a Leftist approach to the 
problems of administration in the State. The limited 
powers and resources that are at their disposal are 
used by them in the interests of the working people, 
not of those of the vested interests. 

At the same time, the parties which are collectively 
at the head of these Governments have shown that 
they can combine in organising united struggles for 
the peasantry (which includes agricultural labourers), 
the working class (which includes middle class 
employees), youth, students, women, Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes and other oppressed castes and 
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communities, etc. It is on the unity of these masses 
that these parties base themselves in fighting the 
authoritarian Congress as well as the various divisive 
and separatist forces. 

The Charter of Demands presented on March 26 
to the President and Parliament on behalf of the 
Kisan demonstration; the resolution adopted by the 
Trade Union Convention in Bombay on June 4; the 
charter of demands prepared by the youth, students 
and women; the programme of uniting the toiling 
people belonging to all castes, communities, entire 
groups in defence of their living conditions and 
against those who try to divide them on various 
issues — these and other documents of the fighting 
organisations of the working people in fact provide 
the real national alternative, 

The Left or Left-democratic fronts and Govern- 
ments represent the limited success attained by the 
forces of militant struggle symbolised in the pro- 

me outlined in these documents. 

Neither the demands of the various sections of the 
working people outlined in these documents nor the 
organisational form of the Fronts and Governments 
that have come into existence is the last word in 
developing the real alternative to the Congress(I), 
Emerging as they have done out of the practical 
struggle in which the Left and democratic political 
parties, together with the fighting organisations of 
the working people, have engaged themselves, they 
are bound to suffer from several failings and short- 
comings. The only corrective that can be applied is 
concrete experience gained out of the struggle for 
the realisation of the programme and for the preser- 
vation and strengthening cf the unity that has been 
forged. It is to be hoped that, as the crisis in the 
country gets deeper, and deeper, larger and larger 
sections from every party will see the ‘necessity to 
unite their own forces with the Left and democratic 
forces on the basis of a programme of struggle in de- 
fence of the working people. That will make it possible 
to expand the existing Left and democratic front and 
governments. 

Before concluding, one has to state that the coun- 
try is facing, along wilh the rest of the world, an ex- 
tremely grave situation. The forces of imperialism, 
headed by American imperialism, are laurching one 
attack after another on the forces of nftional freedom 
and independence, peace in the world and humanity’s 
advance to its socialist future. This poses before our 
own country and its neighbourhood a serious threat 
to external security and interna] stability. The Gulf 
region, Pakistan on the one side and Bangladesh on 
the other, questions like Afghanistan and Kam- 
puchea — ali these are being used to put pressure on 
our ruling classes in order to make them surrender 
national sovereignty to imperialism' and to .unleash 
the forces of destabilisation inside the country. 

Many non-Left Opposition parties not only fail to 
see this danger but they themselves help the imperia- 
list propaganda. The Lef: and other Opposition for- 
ces therefore should unite their forces against these 
policies which only help imperialism. No inter- 
nal (economic or politicz1) problem can be solved if 
the imperialist threat is not met with the united will 
of the people. 0] 
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- "üp that human beings éould-do: such déeds i but stirred 
"up espirations. The third was the geographical and 


' much more the socio-economic proximity of China 
and our country. 


- The tumultuous’ days -of 1949-59 -when ‘Hindi- 
. Chiai Bhai, Bhai! was not a slogan but an emotional 


. ' realty will remain forever etched in the memory'as a 


magnificent embrace of the two) most important 
, teyclutionary endeavours of our time. 
Taen fell first the shadow and later unprecedented 
“hostility. At first. there were not many among the . 
, revClutionaries and progressives in India who would 
‘believe that China had betrayed the Red Star and 
that too, with the great Mao fully in command. It 
' was this. refusal to believe that led to the split iin the 
" Communist Party of India in 1962-64. 
^. ,Taen came the time when many among the revo- 
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NY ibisi about China has emotiónal over- 
tones for those in. India who struggle for the 
devolutionar cause, particularly the generation that ^ 
came to adulthood inthe thirties and forties... The .. 
Red Star over China kindled hope and inspired com- ^ 
mitment and action in our country as well.. It was, 
bound to be the.case. ` i 
” And this for three:reasons, in ii particular: One was 
the fact of China itself.. -Not so much the vastness 
of its population as the millehnia-long continuity of. 


civilisation, a historical fact shared by -India “alone. ` 


Another was the stupendous and-almost incredible 
heroism and romance of the Chinese” Revolution, 
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it! might «well have been a case of reaction or even 
overeaction on the part of Mao and the Maoists: to 
the compromise and even betrayal by the Soviet 
nicn of the revolution in the world, especially as 
far es Vietnam was concerned. The Soviet Union 
had gone‘ soft, was building a special type of capi-. 
_ talism through over-emphasising material incentives, 
.was afraid of war and consequently prettifying the 
USA as well as striking a'deal with it. .China still 
remained revolutionary ‘especially since it:struck at - 
priviege and bureaucracy at home through the Cul- 
'tural Revolution and at imperialism abroad, through 
the callfor a people's wár. Follow the Chinese! 
Chini's path: is our pathe! China's Chairman is our 
Chai-man! The analysis was shared by those who 
"felt hat the CPI as “Moscow's agent” in India had 
to be demolished, though not. all were bold enough 
to sLout: the slogans, indeed they-quarrelled about. 
"the Sogans;/ The arrogance of the Naxalites and 
the cpportunism of others required steady - nerves, 
firm theoretical grasp -and- close touch with the 
 masscs to combat and eventually defeat as did happen 
in ovr country. This was.a great revolutionary 
achie~ement first in that it preserved the „most subs-. 
tantiel, portion of the revolutionary “ranks. And 
also n that it opened the way to bridging the gap 
^ Between the Left and anti-imperialist nationalists, 
the great desideratum of the Indian revolution. 
> This was the position approximately in the decade 
1965-75. These dates are, of course, ‘somewhat 
arbitrary but they do correspond roughly to the 
contiruities and breaks of the passage of history. 
Then zame the shock of the open Maoistonslaught on. 
.Vietnzm.', The attack by the Maoists: on the Soviet 
‘Unior had even been welcomed by Various shades 
and trpés of ‘revolutionaries. .The conflict between 
them. and Castro had. been purposely obscured by 
- these >eople with reprints of and sly references to the ` 
Bolivian‘diary of Che Guevara. But Vietnam was a 
bit tco much. . Especially as this coincided with the 
death 5f Mao and the qualitative leap forward of the 
change in fofeign policy, which had actually begun 
with tie Kissinger visit to Peking, Now the. extra- 
_ revolucionaries in our country found that the Maoists ` 
were aligning: with Pinochet, in Chile, the South 
African racists in Angola and the-Savak ih Iran. 
, Wore was to I Norte other than Deng Xiao- 
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ping called- upoń á the US to bet tougher to d Soviet . 


Union, to increase its strength in the Indian Ocean, 
to reinforce NATO and to treat Cuba as China had 
Vietnam, that is, to invade it. He proudly accepted 
the fact of being the NATO of the East. The. call 


.was now for the broadest possible front. against the 


Soviet Union. Conversely, the effort was to try to 


_ disrupt .all those movements—the ;Communist, the 
' anti-imperialist and the peace movements—/which ‘- 


refused to rally to this'call. Attack those who could 
be detached and destroy those who refuse to be 
detached — this became. the. maxim of the Maoists 
whether in relation to socialist countries, non-aligned’ 
states or Communist and other revolutionary parties. 
This dramatic change in foreign policy went 
simultaneously ' witli:'*de-Maoisation" in internal 


‘policy. The new leaders decried the Great ,Leap, 


People’s Dommunes and the Maoist . models of Dazai 
in agriculture and Daging 1 in industry with their insis- 
tence that objective laws of socialist economic deve- 
lopment did not exist, that human labour led by 
Maoism could do anything and in, any event, soon 
overtake the Soviet Union sunk i in revisionist sloth. 

The climax, of course, was the “Great Proletarian 


. Cultural Revolution” which supposedly heralded a - 


.mon-bureaucratic, anti-institution revolution to build 


a socialism marked by constant mass "upsurge — this 


 was'denounced as. instituting a feudal, fascist xad 
' torship. i 


The emphasis ‘was’ now on “modernisation”, on’ 


prise at home along with inviting the multinationals 


| 


if 


(especially the overseas Chinese) and the World Bank 
from abroad. Not the aroused masses but the market 
forces were to be relied upon, allówing for large 


- budgetary deficits, vast unemployment and indicative: 
planning. It was quite symbolic that among the , 


young students sent to the USA for specialisation 
was Deng's son (A useful summary of what: the 


- World Bank thinks about Chinese economic develop- 


ment has been made by the Hindu's Washington. cor- 
respondent in three instalments starting from June 


16). This was followed up with the rehabilitation ` 


of some of the dead and living victims of a Mao gone 
“left arid adventurist” starting with Peng Dehnai and 


be 70 per cent hero and 30 per cent villain but 
chronology apart the division has still not been. 


clarified. 


o Y. 


' going on to Lin Shaogi. Mao himself was said to `` 


The crowning piece was the proposed change in the | 


constitutional characterisation of the class essence of. 


State power in China — it was no longer a prolet- 


arian dictatorship buta people's democratic diciator- 
ship.: The practical - implication is.that the national 
bourgeoisie is to be accorded ‘a place in the ruling 


` united. front and in state power from which they had 


been excluded since 1959 when Lin Shaoqi made. the 
official declaration that now the people's democracy 


in China had become a form of the dictatorshi p of, . 


the proletariat. 
This is not the occasion to go into the question of 


.how soon this latest experiment is going to founder. 
‘raising ‘living standards and utilising private enter- ‘It is ‘already showing signs of doing so. But I would 


like to emphasise that in the case of China today | we 
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have a clear example of a revolution betrayed. The 
changes that have taken place since 1956, that is, 
after the repudiation of the line of the 8th Congress 
of the Chinese Communist Party, often in a convul- 
sive form, have changed the character of China. It is 
no longer a revolutionary force in the world but a 
counter-revolutionary force. Its state power is not, 
that of the working class and its allies, but of a mili-i 
tary bureaucratic clique of a reactionary Bonapartist 
type. Its official ideology is bitterly opposed to the 
revolutionary, internationalist and humanist essence 
of Marxism-Leninism. In its foreign policy' it colla- 
borates with the most bellicose elements of world 
imperialism and in its domestic policy it deforms and 
endangers the gains of the Chinese Revolution which 
was on the point of making the transition to 
socialism. , 

These are assertions but not dogmatic ones., They 
are based on an objective analysis of over three 
decades of Chinese history and confirmed by the 
facts of contemporary China. It is as well to recog- 
nise this reality, especially as we in India will have 
to reckon with it for some time, China today is mor- 
tally dangerous for those who clierish,the slightest 
illusións about it. This is not being anti-China but it 
is being anti-Maoist which is not at all the same 
thing. Indeed, the truth is that unless one is anti- 
Maoist one cannot be pro-China. Those who try to 
balance on this issue only end up by overbalancing 
and landing in bog of opportunism. i 

. In some ways the worst type of opportunists are 
those who state that the present Maoist foreign 
policy is bad but the ‘change in domestic policy 18 


good and would, in time, lead to a change for the | 


good in foreign policy as well. What exactly is good 
in the present Maoist domestic policy? Is it the open 
sesame to the multinationals, the World Bank and 
the indigenous bourgeoisie? Is it deficit financing, 
market socialism and unemployment? What else has 
changed? -Yes, the “left” period of Mao from the 
Great Leap to the Cultural Revolution is being sava- 
gely attacked and Mao himself being cut to size on 
that account. But when one is making a sharp turn to 
the Right in foreign and home policy how. else is one 
to act except to denounce the preceding “left 
period? | uu 

The point of enquiry should be the continuity of 
the two periods — extreme chauvinism, bitter. anti- 
Sovietism and build-up of China’s military strength. 
There has been no change in the strategic objectives 
but only a shift from the “Left” to the Right in 
tactics. Incidentally, this is illustrated 1n our country 
by the way in which the Naxalites were praised to 
the skies in the late 1960s and the way in which 
Subramanian Swamy of the RSS is boosted in the 
early 1980s! Deng himself has illustrated this conti- 
nuity when ‘he stated that Vietnam in 1979 was the 


a second country to betaught a lesson, India in 1962 


was the first. The,criticism of Mao does not extend 
to his infamous “Sinicisation of Marxism” nor to 
his praise of Pol Pot nor to his pronouncements 
about realising the historic role of China by territo- 
rial expansion to wherever the Celestial Empire had 
stretched. Above all, let it not be forgotten that it 
was Mao who met Nixon and earlier parleyed with 
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Kissirger and who presided over the 10th CCP Con- 
gress where Chou Enlai delivered the anti-Lin Biao 
report and began the turn to the Right which was 
held ap: by Jiang Jing and her cabal for'a few inter- 
regnum years. l 

Finally, a few remarks about the why of this tragic 
debace of 'a great revolution. It illustrates, in my 
view, not the failure of socialism but the tremendous 
difficulty of making the transition from the democra- 
tic to :he socialist stage of the revolution. It illustra- 
tes the difficulty that arises from the fact that the 
petty »ourgeoisie, especially the peasantry, is an ally 
of the working class in the democratic stage of the 
revolution and can today be won over in the socialist 
stage but it is also the owner of private property and 
social:sm eliminates private ownership of the main 
means of production, that is, eliminates the petty 
bourgzoisie as a class. It is an ally but also the final. 
enemy of the working class. Who over Whom — this 
applies to the relationship between the working class 
and net only the capitalist class but also the petty 
bourgeoisie, through the manner of resolving the 
contradiction would be different in the two cases. It 
shoulc be noted that the Chinese call the Commu- 
nist Party Kung Changtang or “‘share-property party”. 
This “share-propertv” concept is not proletarian but 
petty »ourgeois in character! Chauvinism, especially 
social->hauvinism, is the hallmark of a petty-bour- 
geolsic gone berserk. And that is precisely what 
Maoiem was and what it still is as the ruling ideology 
of pre ent-day China. Maoism can accommodate 
and serve both Lin Biao and Deng Xiaoping since 
both r»present only the Left and the Right visages of 
the Janus-headed petty-bourgeoisie. 

As to why the petty-bourgeoisie could defeat the 
proletzriaf in China, I would offer the following rea- 
sons:  , | 

. Firs", the sheer difference in quantity — the petty 
ie e in China was vast, the proletariat quite 
small, 

Seccnd, the historical accident that the main bat- 
tles of the Chinese Revolution were fought in the 
countryside after 1927 with the working class playing 
a peripheral role, which Mao later converted into 
“theory”. 

Third, the form of the Chinese Revolution as a 
liberaton war more than a revolutionary upheaval in 
which vast masses act and decide. 

Fourth, the isolation of the Chinese proletariat from 


‘the wcxld proletariat except through the mediation 


of the SCP which from the early 1940s came under 
the.domination of Mao and Maoism. 

Fifti, the national democratic character of the 
first stage of the Chinese Revolution which did not 
give tco much scope for a correct understanding of 
the rolz and character of Mao and his Thought. 
Incidertally, this illustrates that any belittlement of 
Marxist-Leninist theory and any cultivation of isola- 
tion frem the Soviet Union is fraught with grave 
danger of degeneration. 

Lenia had said it is not enough to know how to 
make z revolution, one has to know how to defend 
it — not only from the enemy from outside with the 
gun bir also from the enemy within and his ideolo- 
gical dspravities.L] 
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"ye characteristics of social background of legis- 

lative leadership of various political parties help, 

to some extent, in understanding the internal dynamics 
of party behaviour. 

Elections to the Seventh Lok Sabha were held 
under peculiar circumstances. During all the earlier 
six elections to the Lok Sabha, a major political 
party in majority contested against small Opposition 
parties which were struggling to displace the majority 
party. And this provided a clear focus in elections. 
But in 1980 all important political formations com- 
peted for political power without any one of them en- 
joying a formal majority in the Lok Sabha. Further, 
elections to the Seventh Lok Sabha were preceded by 
many splits and divisions among the major contenders 
for power, and parties had to struggle to identify 
loyalist and potential winning contestants | for 
elections. Because of splits, all major political 
parties were compelled to identify candidates who 
were not sitting members of the Sixth Lok Sabha, 
and ‘new blood’ and fresh talent had to be mobilised 
for electoral contest. This peculiar context of elec- 
tions of 1980 does provide an important frame- 
work for understanding the special significance of 
political leadership of the Seventh Lok Sabha. 

Data for the social background of the Seventh Lok 
Sabha members are based on *' Who's Who”, an offi- 
cial handbook prepared on the basis of information 
supplied by the members themselves. The social pro- 
file of the Lok Sabha members is presented here on 
the basis of categories like age, sex, education, 
occupation, and previous political experience and 

affiliations. 

Er purposes of analysis, the age-wise break-up of 
the Lok Sabha members has been made in three cate- 
gories, that is, (a) 25 to 40 years; (b) 41 to 60 years; 
and (c) 61 years and above. The absolute majority of 
the present Lok Sabha members, (61 per cent) belong 
to the age group of 41-60 years, 24 per cent fall .n the 
category of 25-40 years, and 15 per cent are above 61 
years. 


f Bhambhri is Head, Centre for Political Stucies, 
Jawaharlal Nehra University, New Delhi; Dr Verma is 
in the Department of Political Science, Punjab Univer- 
sity, Chandigarh. 
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Table Ishows that except the DMK, all major 
political parties have a majority of members who fall 
in the age group 41-60. The DMK, the Lok Dal, and 
the Congress(I) have 66.7 per cent, 25.0 per cent and 
24.0 per cent respectively from the age group 25-40; 
and the two Communist Parties and the Lok Dal 
have 26.1 per cent and 25.0 percent of members who 
belong to the category of 61 years and above. 

Table II shows the trend of background of age of 
members of the various previous Lok Sabhas. 

While almost a consistency is shown in ‘the repre- 
sentation of the 41-60 years category in all the Lok 
Sabhas, a fluctuation is observed in both the other 
age categories. The Fifth and Sixth Lok Sabhas had 
a comparatively lower representation of the 25-40 
years category, and the 5l-and-above group started 
bip low percentage in the First and the Second Lok 
Sabha. 

Since the age group of 25-40 years is comparatively 
young, a little further probing was done about their 
professional background. 

Table ITI reveals that ‘agriculture’ dominated the 
majority of 123 members belonging to the 25-40 years 
age group; and it was followed by modern professions 
like Business/Industry, Law, etc. On the basis of party 
affiliation of members belonging to the age group 
25-40, agriculture dominates the professional back- 
ground of the Congress(I) the BLD and the DMK. 

To sum up, the age category reveals that the 
Seventh Lok Sabha continues the earlier trend of 
representation of 41-60 years category followed by 
25-40 years category. Party-wise break-up reveals 
that the Congress(I) mobilised members of 25-40 
years category, but members with 41-60 years main- 
tained their dominant position as was the party 
tradition in the earlier Lok Sabhas. l 

Female representation in the Lok Sabha was 
marginal. Only twenty-eight women were members 
of the Seventh Lok Sabha. It was only in 1962 that 
the Lok Sabha had 35 women members, and before 
and after that year, their representation has been 
quite limited. The following table reveals that the 
number of women contestants has been far less than 
male contestants, and their highest participation was 
in 1980. 

The party-wise distribution of women members of 
the Seventh Lok Sabha shows that out of 28 women, 
20 belong to the Congress(1), two each to the Janata, 
the Lok Dal and CPI(M). 

An absolute majority (65.8 per cent) of the present 
Lok Sabha members were born in rural areas. A 
member may be ‘rural’ by birth, but many of them 
maintain a close linkage with urban towns. Many of 
them buy property in the urban areas and also main- 
tain their links with rural areas. We have divided 
members’ background into three categories — pure 
rural, pure urban/town, and rural-and-urban — and 
data are presented in Table V on the basis of party 
affiliations of the members. ` 

This table reveals three important features of 
rural-urban representation among the major political 
parties in the Lok Sabha. First, the BLD has the 
highest percentage of MPs with pure rural back- 
ground, and it is followed by the Congress(I). 
Secondly, the BJP has marginal representation of 
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p babie bréak-up of different-age groups in ihe Seventh Lok Sabha (in W). A 
' Age E cue ud '* LokDal ^'^ - BJP : ; Janata, & ' GPI&. ^C DMK (077 7 Others 
" , ; a = a - Congress (U) : CPM ^ po cm TE apr 
25-40 years - 240 .. ~ 250° 7 9, 7.4 |. 54. GT A 
y 41-60 years << 60.9, 500  . 90.9: a 744 56.5 33.5, . 78,3 
6l and above ° ~ .15.31 . 70 250. i — Y, 18.5 l 26.1 - ELLEN 4,3 
Total N: ° . 350 ‘ - 40 "D NS S S217, Ct M6 .18. 23 
. *DMK includes/one member. of AIADMK, T | Le 
** Others’ includes: The Nationa! aac RSP, ; Akali Dal, Foiward Bloc, Muslim League and Independents 
ee 6 f TABLE I | . 
. l Nap Age-wise break-up of Lok Sabha members - ~a 1951-1980 (in %) i 
— Age Group- ` First Lok Second Lok Third Lok Fozrth Lok Pifth Lok ' Sixth Lok “Seventh Lok — 
-" Í Sabha , Sabha . +. Sabha . Sabha ` >» ` Sabha Sabha . Sabha 
25-40 years, h 28. 28. 24. c 24. ^ 149 , 20 - 24 
41-60 years ^. - 63 > 60 , .. 39... 60. .. 64 63 - 61 
61 and above Vo s wae? X pea ae 16 , +. 17 17 : 15 
Total N: 463 461. > 481° "£00 "^ (,44' " c 529° 515 


oe, i RE EN TABLE IIl Ne ues 
Party-wise break-up of 25-40 years age group MPs and their. occupation (in95) ^ boy 
: Occupation . Congress) BLD >. BJP ^ Janata de Congress(U) CPI & CPM DMK Others 
Agriculture — . 20 742,  — 500 00° |  :800 / ¿125  ' .333 , — ,250 
_ Agriculture & business - — AT «= 0.0 — : Re $31. . Mdh 
: Advocates .. 12.8 ` +10.0 100.0 |. — i 250 . 16.7 — 
Advocates & agriculture - 25 1 81 10.0  .—- — | 00 ^ 83 25.0 
Business/Industry 15.1 ‘20.0 — ~ | 0.0 © 8&3, . 00 
Others (service, pilots, -. ' l E e . 
doctors, teachers; journalists:  ‘; — < > re A E l . ‘ l 
-and social workers) — ^" . 15.1 10 0, 00: ` ‘- 500. 62.3 250  - < 500 
Total % ` ' 100.0 100.0 100.0 . < , 100.0 , ^ 1000 . 100.0 100.0, 
Total i: . > -86 10, ge 2 1 2; B, . 8 4 
Note:- In all, there are 123 ae who are ‘from the age group of 23-40 years, 
- \ 
2 o  TABLEJIV > 0.1 7 0. ^ e 
. Sex differential of contestants and. those successfully elected to Lok Sabha from 1952 to 1980 
Year pye Contested ted 
QU -4 Men + Women" — Total Men. . . Women  - . Total 
` 1952 EST 5.7 4. . 18M sod jS 04 44 7 — 74.8 
1957- : 1474 «© ^ | ^ 45 + | 1519 - 467 6 OT. 494 
1962 1915 70 1985 31459 35g, 49 
1967 bes . 2300. "069 9 73 ~. 2369 ^ 489 , 31 - . 520 
1971 -2698 ; ^ 86 i 4. 2784 497- v OM ae 518 
1977 2369. TO.) " - . 2439, | .523 (0,19 . 542 
1980 . 4427 . - 149 . +: , 4576- '. 486 -` 28 PEE _ 514 
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The.sources used for preparation of the above table are: Ratna Dutta, “The Party Representative in Fourth Lok Sabha” 
Economic and Political Weekly, Vol. IV, Nos, .1 & 2, January, 1965; Satish K. Arora, “Social Background of the Fifth Lok 
Sabha”, Economic. and Political Weekly, Vol. UL, ‘Special Number, August, 1973; C.P. Bhambhri, *Profile of Janata Party 


Leadérship in Lok Sabha’, Mainstream, Vol.’ XVI, March 25, 1975; *'Socio- Economic Background of the Members of the .. 


rim Lok Sabha", The Journal of Parliamentary Information; July-Sept.. 1978; and Who's Who 197730, 








tt eeaeee iaae 
Source: Women in India: A Statistical Profile: Government of India, Desargnept. of Social Welfare, New Delhi; 1978, p "e 


For id we have used a variety of sources: . — T 


: TABLE v 
v : “paris distribution of MPs by their roral-urban background (in 7 

1. Comores ' BLD ` BJP ^ Janatta& ~ . CPI& ' - DMK Others 
Hackerquno ' . dd D. . : t Congress (Uy CPM ` 

a a a ar t a i t a d 
Purely rural . 4.4 5 7 $525 , 94 371  . 36.9 * 333 * 30.4. 
Purely urban/town '  . *« 843. , 100' 63.6 ', 44,4 ) 34.8 . | $00- 34.8 
Rural/urban " 223 . 37.5 27.3 - 18.5 x x 28.3 16.7 34.8 
Total N: ., ., | 30 | |^ 4 °° Mo. 27 zt 26. 18 : 1 123 
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TABLE Vi 
Party-wise educatlonal background of MPs (in %) 


-- 








Education Congress (1) BLD BJP Janata & CPI & DMK Others Total 
Congress (U) CPM 

Below graduate (under- 

Matric, Matric, Inter, 

Ist year etc.) 27,4 47.5 9.1 14.8 19.6 44,4 17.4 27.4 

Graduate (B.A. & B.Sc.) 21.4 15.0 9.1 22.2 41.3 11.1 17.4 21.9 

Above graduate (M.A., 

M.Sc,, LL M, B.A, LL B, 

MBBS, Ph.D., etc.) 48.6 35.0 81.8 63.0 39.1 44.5 65,2 48.8 

N.R. 2.5 2.5 — — — — — 1.9 

Total N: 350 40 11 27 46 18 23 515 


rural MPs, and members with pure urban back- 
ground have the highest percentage of representation 
in this party. In this, the BJP is closely followed by 
the DMK. Thirdly, both the Communist Parties 
reveals a mixed representation of all the three cate- 
gories, that is, purely rural, purely urban and rural/ 
urban. 

For the purposes of analysis, the educational attain- 
ments of the Lok Sabha members were categorised 
into. ‘below graduate’, ‘graduate’, and ‘above 
graduate’. The largest group of the present Lok 
Sabha members has educational qualifications which 
are “above graduate’, that is BA plus, and next to 
them are ‘below graduate’, To be more precise, 
“above graduate” category represents 48.8 per cent, 
“below graduate” is 27,4 per cent, and graduate 21.9 
per cent. This was generally the trend in the earlier 
Lok Sabhas as reported by the studies of Ratna 
Dutta and Satish K. Arora. 

The party-wise educational background of the 
present Lok Sabha members shows some interesting 
features. 

On the basis of educational background of MPs, a 
clear difference is observed between the BLD and the 
BJP. While the BJP has the highest percentage of 
“above graduate” category members, the BLD has the 
highest percentage of ‘below graduate’ category repre- 
sentation. It may be attributed to the urban charac- 
teristic of the BJP and rural background of the BLD. 
The education-wise distribution of Congress(I) mem- 
bers shows that the highest percentage in this party is 
of “above graduate’ category. The two Communist 
Parties have representatives with high percentage in 
the categories ‘graduate’ and ‘above graduate’. 

To probe further the educational background of 
the MPs, an attempt has been made to relate it to 
their age. 


TABLE VII ' 
Age and Education of the present MPs (in 95) 





Education m Age 
25-40 years 41-60 years 61 and above 

Below Graduate 182. 27.2 41.5 
Gradvate 28.9 20.2 18.3 
Above Graduate | 496 51.9 35.3 
N.R, 3.3 0.7 4.9 
Total N: 121 312 82 
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The age category of 4.-60 leads in educational 
qualifications of ‘above graduate’ and it is closely 


| followed by the age group 25-40, and with the oldest 


category of age, educational attainments also decline. 
While 61 and above are ir the category of ‘below 
graduate', the 25-40 group has the lowest percentage 
from ‘below graduate’. Since the 25-40 age group is 
important, it is observed that they have also high 
educational attainments. 

It is significant to know occupational representa- 
tion in the Lok Sabha because some occupational 
groups dominate, The earlier studies of Lok Sabha 
membership have shown that ‘agriculturist category’ 
has been fairly represented in it, and its percentage 
has been increasing. The 'egriculturist category’ cons- 
tituted 22.4 per cent, 29.1 per cent, 27.4 per cent, 
31.3 per cent, 33.2 per cert, and 36.0 per cent of 
members of the first, second, third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth Lok Sabha members The second category of 


' members whose strength has been declining belonged 


to the legal profession. Lawyers constituted 35.6 per 
cent, 30.5 per cent, 24.5 per cent, 17.5 per cent, 20.5 
per cent, and 23.4 per cent of the members in the 
first, second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth Lok Sabhas 
respectively. 

In the present Lok Sabha, members belonging to 
the “agriculturist” category form the largest single 
group; 35.9 per cent of -he members derive their 
income purely fróm agriculture. Further, 16.5 per 
cent of the members derive their income purely from 
the legal profession, and those involved in ‘trade and 
industry account for 9.5 per cent. Some of the 
members combine two professions, that is, agriculture 
and law, and agriculture and business. Such an over- 
lapping of professions was noted for 8.2 per cent in 
agriculture and law, 4-3 per cent in agriculture and 
business, and 9.5 per cent in business and industry. 

The party-wise affiliation of members on the basis 
of PE professional backgrounds reveals important 
results. 

Table VIII clearly reveals that the BLD with 
47.5 per cent and the Congress(1) with 41.7 per ‘cent 
have an edge over all oher parties in mobilising 
“agriculturists” for their leadership, and the BJP with 
63.6 per cent of its members with background of 
‘legal perfession’ and without any of its members 
with background of ‘agriculture’ stands on a very 
different footing from both the BLD and the Con- 
gress(I). The two Communist Parties have a majority 
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E i ON “Occupation ‘and: party of the present Lok Sabha members ( (1980) (in %) ; í 
Occupation - Congress (. m. BED. BJP. Jenata& .CPL& ` DMK Others , Total 
; "ds E o. Coraress (U) , CPM | a E 
Agriculture ^", 417. as ES 1333; | 65. 222 124 , 359. 
Atia & Build 54 | 0507 A a —. — 43 43 ' 
Advocates - "MEA. . . 100 ^. 63,6 148 - 13.1! 222 — 16.5 
Advocate and Agriculture 10,3 00 5 —- E lu — :S.6 CAS 77, 85 
Busihess — + OA , . 100 > 91 14. e (333. 7.131 9.5 
Others* , 16.0 (17,5 A 21,3 37,1 80.4 16.7 - 60.9 25.3 
Total Nj” 350 EE MN 1074 46 > 181... 23 515 


ar? 


Note: ‘Others’ include generally ‘social and political workers’. 


"of members with “diverse” professional backgrounds, 
and 80.4 per cent of their’ members are : generally ' 


* from the category of “social and political workers”. 


POLITICS in India i is becoming a profession, ond’ it 
is revealed that 72.8 per cent (375 out of 515) of the : 
present Lok Sabha MPs have served one or more’ 
than one term in the national or state legislatures, 
and some of them have been members of "x the seven . 


‘Lok Sabhas. 


` 


Since the elections to the Seventh ` Lok Sabha : had’ 


béen held in’ somewhat peculiar circumstances;| we 

were ‘keen to find out the number of new entrants. 
We have evolved three categories to analyse the 

legislative experience of the present Lok Sabha mém- . 


H 


bers. They are: (2) members with.experience of state .. 


legislatures; (b) members; with. Eee of: Parlia- - 
\ . 4 


l 


menz; Gud (c) those with previous ‘experience of both 


state legislatures and Parliament.' + ' 

Tr thé present Lok Sabha 27.2 per cent (140) ‘of 
the members had no previous experience of any legis- 
, lature, that is, either at State or at national level. This 
group of new entrants to the Lok Sabha had men- 
tioned other political experience like membership ` of. 
' loca- bodies .or trade unions. In the present Lok 
. SabEa; 25:8 per cent members had previous experi- 


e enceof Parliament; 28.7: per cent had: been members 


‘of Szate legislatures only; and 18.3 per cent had ex- 
erience of both state legislatures and Parliament. 
A comparative study of previous’ experience .of 
members on the basis of .their party affiliation is 
shown in the Table IX. i 
W”ile the DMK (inchiding the AIADMK) has the. 
pene Percentage (61.1 per cent) of members with- 
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Previous legislative experience and party affiliation of the present MPs (in %) * 
Congress) BLD BJP  Janata& Con(U) CPI&CPM „DMK Others Total. 
MLA ; 35.7 17.5 9.1 14.8 15.2 222 — 28.7 
MP ` 24.0 20.0 45.5 37.1 32 6 16.7 34,8 25.8 
MLA & MP 14,3 35,0 45,4 37.0 17.4 0.0 30.4 18,3 
Neither of the two 
(MLA & MP) 26.0 27.5 0.0 11,1 34.8 61,1 34,8 21.2 
Total: N 350 40 11 21 46 18 23 515 
TABLE X 
Previous Association of MPs with the Congress Party (in 95) 
BLD ' BJP Janata & Cong(U) CPI&CPM DMK Others Total 
Previous association with Congress 47,0 9.1 66.7 23,9 — 13.1 31.7 
No association with Congress 52.5 ' 90.9 33.3 76.1 100 86.9 68.3 
Total : N. 40 11 27 46 18 23 164 





out any previous legislative experience, the Con- 
gress(I) and the BLD have 26.0 per cent and 27.5 
per cent of members respectively as new entrants. The 
BJP has no new entrant and its members in the present 
Lok Sabha have legislative experience especially of 
Parliament. The two Communist Parties have 34.8 
per cent of members as ‘new entrants’ and 32.6 per 
cent with experience of Parliament. 

Apart from legislative experience, 14.2 per cent 
(73 members) of the present Lok Sabha MPs have 
previous experience of ministerial positions either at 
State level or at national level. 

Out of 73 members with such experience (that is, 
ministers), 45 belong to the Congress(!), 14 to the 
Janata and Congress(U), 5 to the BLD, 4 to the BJP, 
4to the two Communist Parties, and one to the 
National Conference. 

Party affiliations of the MPs show shifts, and the 
Congress Party seems to be a main supplier of leader- 
ship to some of the major parties in the country, 
and this is revealed by the above table X. 

The above table shows-that 66.7 per cent of the 
members of the Congress(U) and the Janata Party, 
47.5 per cent members of the Lok Dal and 23.9 per 
cent members belonging to the two Communist 
Parties had been associated with the Congress Party 
in the past. The majority of the BJP and the two 
Communist Party members were ‘not associated’ with 
the Congress Party, the percentage of such members 
being 90.9 and 76 1 in the case of the BJP and the 
two Communist Parties. Thus the BJP and the 
Communists are not the product of the Congress 
mainstream, and the other major political formations 
like the BLD and the Janata are breakaway groups 
from the Congress. 

The social profile of the Lok Sabha members 
reveals differences in catchment area of political 
parties. A few significant features may be summed 
up here. u , 
(a) The Congress(I) and other political formations 
which have emerged out of various splits and walk- 
outs from the Congress like the BLD, the Con- 
gress(U), and the Janata Party, have attempted to 
present a social conglomerate in their parliamentary 
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leadership. But in this attempt, the Congress(I) was 
more successful in 1980 than its competitors. While 
the Lok Sabha members with background of ‘agri- 
culture’ occupy a significant position, the Congress(]) 
computed successfully with the Lok Dal in attracting 
agriculturists to its ranks. 

(6) The BJP clearly emerges as a party of urban/ 
town representatives, and it has not been able to field 
successfully members with background of agricul- 
ture. i 

(c) In the “age-category”, Lok Sabha members 
between 25 and 40 years are not in majority, but they 
are significant because they may remain in politics 
and political parties for more years that than those 
in the higher age groups. While the Congress(I) has 


24.0 per cent of its members in the age group 25-40, . 


their social profile is interesting. A break-up of the 
Congress(I) members between the age-group of 25-40 
shows that 44.2 per cent of them have agriculture as 
their background, 20.9 per cent are lawyers, 15.1 
per cent belong to industry and business, 9.2 per cent 
fall in the category'of social and political workers, 
5.9 per cent are from middle-class modern profes- 
sious and 4.7 per cent combine agriculture and busi- 
ness. In this age group of 25-40 years in the Con- 
press(I) are important representatives of former 
princely families like Madhavrao J. Scindia of Gwalior 
and Amrinder Singh of Patiala. 

(d) In the present Lok Sabha, 8.4 per cent of the 
members are former rulers, their children and feudal 
landlords. As far as party-wise break up of this 
category of members is concerned, 34 are in the Con- 
press(I), 4 are with the Janata, 2 in Congress(U), 2 
are Independents and one belongs to the Lok Dal. 
Thus the Congress(I) has the highest number of 
princely representatives in comparison with other 
political parties. Thus one important group in the 
Congress(I) in the 1980 Lok Sabha belonge to the 
former princely families and the age-group of 25-40 
years. 

While all dimensions of political parties are not 
known the basis of social background of MPs, it 
zb m understanding some aspects of party leader- 
ship. 
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Are | 
Naxalites 
Criminals? 


AJAY PATNAIK 


A peculiar problem facing the 
Left in our country is how to 
deal. when they are in power in 
States, with other Leftists who 
are committed to the use of arms 
as the only means to capture 
state power. 

The victims of ultra-Left arms 
are not only the ' main class 
enemies but also people in the 
lower rungs of the state machi- 
nery and cadres and members of 
other organisations who should 
not be the main victims of class 
annihilition, whatever their con- 
. nection with the bourgeoisie or 
whatever their attitude towards 
armed revolutionary methods. 

But here lies the dilemma. Had 
the victims been only those other 
than class exploiters, the riddle 
would be solved—the armed revo- 
lutionaries would be declared 


The author is a Research Scholar, 
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criminals, their organisations 
banned, the ruling Left would 
have reason for getting rid of 
such dangerous elements. But 
what about the elimination of 
class enemies (landlorcs, usurers, 
etc.) ? Can an organisation be 
declared criminal for =liminating 
them, as suggested by some with- 
in the Left? 

The answer should be, “No”. 
Distinction has to be made bet- 
ween criminal organisitions and 
methods that are termed criminal 
by different standard: and from 
different viewpoints. Criminal 
organisations use mehods that 
are criminal methods because of 
the nature and obje:t of the 
action, whereas all organisations 
practising the same methods can- 
not be called crimin.l organisa- 
tions for the very sare reasons. 
In other words, metho:.s does not 
determine; in the ultimate analy- 
sis, the nature and character of the 
organisation, it can or y influence 
and affect it. From he point of 
view of the Left, v.olation of 
bourgeois state laws, terror and 
annihilation are no ‘riteria for 
calling an organisation criminal. 
That would be identicc] with the 
position of the exploring classes 
who can brand ever organised 
acts of resistance by tle working 
class as criminal acticns. There 
is also a different class view- 
point of the proletariat The act 
of killing in itself may be criminal 
action from bourgeois legal 
standards, but all killires are not 
crimes from the proletcrian view- 
point. This also means that 
certain killings (or cert.-in actions) 
are crimes from the’ proletarian 
class point—this we skall discuss 
later. 

For a Marxist, te nature, 
composition, organisa ion, selec- 
tion of the enemy, and the 
ideology and objecives that 
guide the actions, are criteria for 
determining the chara-ter of an 
organisation. Applyirz these to 
the Naxalites, recruits to their 
ranks are mostly middle-class 
educated youth or poo” peasants, 
without any criminal Lackground 
even by bourgeois standards. 
They are given polit ral-ideolo- 
gical and armed traindg not to 
loot, kill and enjoy »ut to free 
the poor from the yoke of explo- 
itation by methods jot disap- 
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proved in Marxist theory. They 
Marxism and their 
declared objective is the establish- 
ment ofa classless society. All 
these being political, can their 
organisations be termed criminal 
organisations? 

To do this is to put them on 
par with the dacoit organisations 
of Chambal and criminal organi- 
sations of the underworld, which 
they are not. And so far as ‘law 
and order' is concerned, it is as 
vaguely defined and understood 
as other bourgeois concepts. For, 
strikes, satyagraha, picketing and 
dharna, breaking of prohibitory 
Orders can create a more difficult 
law and order situation than 
theft, loot, murder or arson. If 
the issue of law and order is to 
be the criterion for legality then 
the Corgress-I in West Bengal 
should have been banned long 
back as a criminal organisation. 
The Left has therefore to be on 
guard against falling a prey. to the 
same bourgeois propaganda about . 
the threat to law and order by 
which the bourgeoisie sometimes 
tries to oust the elected Left 
Governments in the States. 

The question is, can any orga- 
nisation swearing by Marxism and 
talking of class war and armed 
struggle be called genuinely 
Marxist? Can any method used at 
any time be justified by Marxism? 
The answer to these questions is 
also “No”. All radical organisa- 
tions are not Marxist, neither are 
all methods justifiable by Marx- 
ism. Narodnik of nineteenth 
century Russia is an example of 
this. 

Similarly, we find participa- 
tion in bourgeois parliaments has 
either been rejected or practised 
by Lenin and the Bolsheviks 
according to the time and the 
context and utility of the method. 
Defending the Bolshevik call to 
boycott the elections to an advi- 
sory parliament in August 1905, 
Lenin said, “At that time the 
boycott proved correct in:general, 
not because non-participation in 
reactionary parliaments is correct 
in general, but because we cor- 
rectly gauged the objective situa- 
tion which was leading to the 
rapid transformation of the mass 
strike into a political strike, then 
into a revolutionary strike, and 
then into uprising". (V.I. Lenin, 
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Left Wing Communism, an In- 
fantile Disorder). And again, 
while admitting that the boycott 
of the Duma in 1906 wasa mis- 
take, Lenin goes on to defend the 
tactics ' of participation in the 
Duma in subsequent, years. “A 
boycott of the Duma in 1907, 
1908 and subsequent years would 
have been a serious mistake and 
_ one difficult to remedy, because, 
on the one hand, a very rapid rise 
of the revolutionary tide and its 
conversion into an uprising could 


not be expected, and, on the 
other hand, the whole historical . 


situation attending the renovation 
of the bourgeois monarchy called 


for combining legal and illegal 


activities” (op cit). 

So no method is absolute in 
itself, independent of the time 
and historical context. ‘To ignore 
this is to make a fetish of one 
form of struggle or the other. The 
conclusion is; petty bourgeois 
radical organisations are not 
Marxist organisations, whatever 
might be their claim, nor do they 
cease to be political just because 
they are not Marxist. 

How to decide the role and rele- 
vance ‘of a particular revolution- 
, ary method? A particular method 
is the outcome of a particular 
theoretical understanding in the 
ultimate analysis, and also it has 
to be dialectically related. A 
method can also have influence 
on strategical and ideological 
understanding. Wrong under- 
standing of the stage of the 
Indian revolution and wrong 
understanding of the class nature 
of the Indian,state have influenc- 
ed Indian Maoists to adopt 
methods that would smash the 
democratic institutions which in 
their eyes, are controlled by the 
comprador bourgeoisie. The 
understanding being that the ex- 
isting institutions are comprador 
institutions, these revolutionaries 


would not strive to preserve the’ 


existing forms of democracy, nor 


would they work for the further ` 
extension of the present form of: 


democracy, nor would they use 
these institutions for strengthen- 
' ing their mass influence as all 


these! in their view, would amount . 


to collaboration with the compra- 
dor state. So the way out, as they 
look at it, is to smash the existing 
institutions, and this can be done 
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by the most extreme form of 
class war — armed struggle, 

A contradiction that is bound 
to be reflected in practice is the 
potential and the actual position of 


‘the non-monopoly bourgeoisie vis- 


a-vis the working class. The wrong 
understanding that this section of 
the bourgeoisie is out of state po- 
wer, makes them a “‘natural ally of 
the working class in the People’s 
Democratic Revolution”, where- 
as the fact is that they are shar- 
ing state power with the monopoly 
bourgeoisie and hence are a 
potential ally of monopolies as 
well. To see the contradictions 
between these two classes, while 
understanding their partnership as 
ruling classes, leaves no chance 
for over-emphasising their poten- 
tiality or getting disillusioned at 
their collaboration and compro- 
mises. This disillusionment might 
make the “revolutionaries” so 
much subjectively antagonistic to 
the “earlier potentially revolu- 
tionary classes" that they might 
consider the latter as much an 
enemy as the compradors, and 
even at practical and operatio- 
nal levels their victims might be 
more from classes that are not 
at least theoretically the main 


- enemy at present. 


Another contradiction that 


_ emerges is the commitment to the 
-international socialist movement 


and the championing of the work- 
ing class movement at home. 
Again here wrong understanding 
of the nature and character of the 


Indian state, and their contradic- : 


tions with imperialism and the 


potential role of the Indian state ` 


has taken the Naxalites far away 
from the international socialist 


, movement. To be precise, wrong 
' understanding of the world re- 


volutionary process leads them to 
think of the Soviet Union and 
the world Socialist camp as colla- 


borator of the comprador bour- | 
geoisie and so an anti-revolution- . 


ary force. 

Yet another contradiction. in 
practice is that between leading 
the workers in theory and operat- 
ing away from the working class 
centres. Because of the method 
of struggle, the Naxalites are not 
in a position to operate in work- 
ing class centres where chances of 
repression are more. The dissocia~ 
tion from the working class for a 


officials, 


long time even before the growth 
of the movement, leads to petty- 
bourgeois deviations that offer 
an insight into the reasons why 
sometimes cities are conterposed 
by rural glorification, the work- 
ing class is counterposed by 
romanticisation of the  revolu- 
tionary leading role of the pea- 
santry and organised mass move- 
ments by guerilla tactics, and so 
on. Thus it'is the method that 
perpetuates the ideological misun- 
derstanding and which in turn 
results in methods that might nof, 
be: appropriate to the historical 
context. And the cycle continues 


and ultimately leads to disaster. . 


Confrontation with wrong enemies 
dilutes the struggle. against the 
primary class enemies, and this 


deviation objectively serves the ' 


interests of the main enemy. 


~ 


The confusion thus created would . 


blur the whole understanding. 

_A method of struggle is not 
only a product of a concrete 
historical situation, it also justifies 
itself as the most useful method 
possible at the given time. 
method, according to Marxist 
understanding, is justified if it 
helps to strengthen and advance 
the consciousness and movement 
of the working class. So we find 


- various methods being used at the 


same time or at different times, 
without any alteration in the 
strategy of the revolution. Any 
method which does not fulfil the 
above-mentioned criteria (deve- 
lopment of the movement and 
the consciousness of the working 
class in the ultimate analysis) is 
not a Marxian category of revo- 
lutionary method or form of 
struggle. 

Extending the discussion to the 
method of struggle of Indian 
Naxalites, the arms meant to be 
used against the ruling classes 
have, in practice, been used more 
against the is police 

low-ranking  bureauc- 
rats, innocent people and even 
cadres of Left parties. Again, 


killing of class enemies by itself . 


does not justify the method of 
armed struggle or violence and 
terror, ifit is not an organised 
action of the exploited classes. 
Organised class resistance, be it 
in the form of organised violence 
or terror, 1s what the Marxist- 


- Leninists support and lead — not 
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Any , 


us. 


which -treats 


individual or group terror by a 
handful of radicals, individuals or 
groups in the name of the exploit- 
ed masses. ^ 

What. is wrong in terror by 


proxy is that the masses on whose  . 


behalf this action is committed 
might not approve of the action 
owing to its existing level of 
social and class consciousness 
which is far less than that of those 
who are trying to lead them. 
Secondly, this might invite repres- 
sion from the state against the 
working class movement that is 
still in its formative stage, and 
thus disillusion the masses regard- 
ing any organised movement. 


"Thus, originally meant to advance 


the movement and the conscious- 


. ness of the working class, the 


method of struggle, irrelevant to 
the historical context, pushes back 
by. years the movement ' of. the 
working class. 

Lenin, in his discussions on the 
Social Revolutionaries, gives an 
insight into the dangers of such 
adventurist methods. Thus he 
explains, “at a time when the 
revolutionaries are short of ¡the 
forces and means to lead the 
masses, who are already rising, 
an appeal to resort to such ter- 
rorist acts as the organisation of 
attempts on the lives of ministers 
by individuals and groups that 
are not known to: one another 
means, not only thereby breaking 
off work 'among the masses, but 
also introduction downright 
disorganisation into that work” 


_ (V.L. Lenin, Revolutionary Adven- 


turism). 

‘This being so, are not these 
actions (murder and violence) 
tantamount to crime from the 
political and ideological  pers- 


' pective of the working class, 


unlike the bourgeois view-point 
süch actions as 
crimes related to law and order. 
If such actions are not alien and 
dangerous to Marxism, why . then 
did Lenin write thé pamphlet on 
Revolutionary | Ádventurism as a 
reaction to the incident on April 
13, 1902, when the Social Revo- 
lutionary Balmashov assassinated 
Minister of the Interior, Sipya- 
gin, in protest against severe 
government reprisals aimed at 
crushing the democratic move- 
ment? Why then did the Bol. 


shevik Party spare no .opport-. 
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unity to expose all atterrpts of the 
Social Revolutionaries to pass 
forum ,socialists, and wage a 
persistent struggle against them 


"in its drive to gain decisive influ- 
ence over thé peasentry and 


‘denounce their tactics of indivi- 
dual terrorism as pernicious to 
the working-class movement? 

Just as Marxist orzánisation 
should hesitate to take up arms 


when. the masses are prepared to ' 


take up arms and when there is 
no other method left but to 


. snatch power from the bourge- 


oisie by force, similarly no 
Marxist should hesitate :o call it 


-@ crime when. any particular. 


action objectively damages the 
growth of the movement and 
class consciousness of thz workers. 

How to deal with such 
political .and ideologic2l crimes 
by the ultra-Left? Working as 
they are within bourgzois legal 


‘framework, the Left ruling in 


States has no option Ent to deal 
with certain actions as criminal 
actions by bourgeois Jefinition. 
But the fundamental figat should 
be against the dangerovs political 
and ideological tendenci=s in the 
garb of radicalism, a fight that 
has to be political in every sense. 
To declare the Naxalites outlaws 
and criminals is to ignore the 
political fight involved. and thus 
the method of fighting -hem will 
prove as.disastrous as the Naxal- 
ites’ method of fighting the state 
at present. And to treaż them as 
criminals would give them more 
opportunities to attract the radical 
instincts of the youth Ey: putting 
the ruling Left on par with the 
ruling Right. No Marzist orga- 
nisation can afford to let.the 
masses to drift into a future of 
frustration and  disillasionment 
that extreme radicalism breeds. 


- So to declare these organisations 


to be criminal organisgzions will 

have negative and damaging effects 

on the working class mamement. 
Reforms from above by Left 


‘Governments are not enough to 


contain the base of the- Naxalites 
or stop their activities. The answer 


is to allow them as little-initiatives 


as possible and ‘to snatch initia- 
tives from their hands ty mobilis- 
ing and organising resistance to 


- 


e — 


t 
* 


\ 


readiness- and ability to expose 
and fight exploitation wherever it 
crops up. This will not be difficult 
since the Left forces have strong 
movements in States where they 
are ruling, to back them up. The 
danger of leaving the initiative to 
the “revolutionaries”? committeed 
to arms, lies as much in the 
growth of their mass base as in. 
the possibility of treating many of 
them as criminals under the exist- ' 
ing legal framework — many who 
are honest and sincere but mis- 
guided. This is equally dangerous 
since it increases the possibility of 
the growth of ultra-Left base, for 
reasons mentioned earlier, which 
is even less desirable from the 
point of the organised Left move- 
ment. The Left cannot afford to , 
be onlooker and cannot allow the 
masses to get disillusioned by 
adventurism, and so should make 
all possible, efforts by political 
and ideological methods to win 
over the existing cadre base of the 
ultra-Left organisations. _ 

Since there is difference: in the 
nature of crime between Naxalites 
and ordinary criminals, the for- 
mer being of a political. nature 
from a class point, and the latter 
of an anti-social nature, the treat- 


. ment meted out to Naxalites 


^ 


class exploitation from below. ' 


This would require orzanisation 
and work in remote places and 






should also be different in the 
Left-ruled States (though it is 
desirable that it extends to other 
States as well). They should be 
separated from other criminals in 
prisons and be given ideological. 
education in political ‘reform 
classes. O 
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Rural Workers’ Camps Show the Way 
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Land Reforms Commissioner, West Bengal 
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A novel feature of the programme of land reforms- the acute distress and harassment of the dadan 
in West Bengal is holding of rural workers’? labour of Puri district. This led to the constitution 


camps —- locally a reorientation camps. When the 
scheme was experimentally introduced in mid-1978 
eyebrows were raised and the concept was criticised 
as a new gimmick of the bureaucracy. It was consi- 


of a Committee on Dadan Labour and subsequently 
to the enactment of the Inter State Migrant Labour 
Áct. Many States, where according to the Reports 
of the Commissioner’ of Scheduled ' Castes ‘and 


dered a veiled encroachment on the close preserve of Scheduled Tribes bonded labour existed, denied the 


non-governmental ‘voluntary 


the potential beneficiaries of land reforms critically 
aware of the socio-economic situation responsible 


for their plight and think about possible ways out’ 
.of the morass through a dialogical process. ` 


The methodology of the camps was initially . deve- 
loped by the National Labour Institute. (NLI), New 


Delhi. After the promulgation of the Bonded Labour . 
(Abolition) Ordinance in late 1975, NLI held such - 


camps for landless agricultural workers and bonded 
labourers in Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pra- 
desh, Rajasthan and Bihar, The camp at Puri revealed 


I »? 


organisations. This ‘existence of this abominable practice soon after the 
belligerence had to be countered by explaining the ' 


^ basic -object of the programme which was to make 


enaciment of the Bonded Labour (Abolition) Act. 
Part-cipants'in some of the camps in Andhra Pra- 
desh and Madhya Pradesh pointed out that not only 
some of them were themsélves bonded but that the 
pracice was widespread in the areas around their 
villages. Further inquiry established what they said 
and this later led to the release of a number of such 
bonded labourers. NE 
Initial camp and repeat camps in Palamau in 
Bihar resulted in the release of a number of bonded 
laboarérs, and later on led to strengthening of the 
macainery for enforcement and supervision of mini- 
mum wages law for agricultural workers in the state. 
^ 
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carefully gone into. 
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Thus it was found that rural labour camps arranged 
by NLI did have an effect far beyond expectations. 
The destitute, the dispossessed and the outcasts of 
rural society found a new identity and a measure of 
human dignity which had been systematically denied 
to them over centuries. The camps provided a two- 
way. learning process, there being neither teacher 
nor taught. Each participant, official ‘or non-official, 
academic or illiterate, learnt something new, through 
this face-to-face exchange of experience and informa- 
tion. It created a new awareness of realities of life. 
One criticism of the NLI programme was that after 
creating new.consciousness, no. movement developed 
as the camps were not part of a definite action pro- 
gramme. 

In devising a package of supporting programmes 
for ‘Operation Barga’, an important issue that weighed 
with the policy-makers was to get an insight into the 
reál constraints to quick recording of share Croppers 
and to provide a mechanism. for direct participation 
by «beneficiaries.. Evening meeting as-a prelude to 


immediate- recording, provided a base - for--some | 


degree of participation, but except on some rare 
occasions such short-duration meetings did not pro- 


" vide any real insight into the factors which impeded 


or-hindered, delayed or deterred land reforms. Sinews 
of socio-economic bondage were sometimes so subtle 
and deep that these could not be understood or 
appreciated through broad generalities and categories. 

For example in West Bengal the ugly manifest- 
ations of casteism are not ordinarily found. From 
this one often jumps to the conclusion that caste as 
such may not play any important role in social and 
economic domination over the poor. This would 
be a hasty conclusion. While it is a fact that un- 
touchability in its crude form does not exist, where 


class and caste overlap economic disadvantages of: 


the poor are often reinforced by their social disabi- 
lities' arising out of caste considerations. The way 
social disabilities are manipulated against the poor 
by the upper-caste land-owning class would have 
remained largely unknown had these not been reveal- 


.ed through the. reorientation camps held in different | 


districts. . 

Based on the experience" of NLI reorientation 
camps, a programme was chalked out in the 
First Workshop on Land Reforms held in June, 1978. 
Prior to that, two camps were held on an experi- 
mental basis, one in Midnapore and the other in 
Hooghly. Between: May 1978: and February 1981, 
twenty reorientation camps were held in ‘fifteen. 
districts. 

In holding a camp a number of factors have to be 
The first important point is the 
location or site of the camp. If the camp is sited in ' 
a building ‘or premises situated in an area where the 
local inhabitants are generally land owners or affluent 


‘persons, it will have a bad effect on the level and 


degree of participation of the non-official participants 
who are poor landless agricultural workers, share- 
croppers or marginal farmers. Whichever building 
is selected, it has to be at a place away from the 
main ‘habitation of the affluent sections of the 
villag eC 

The next portani factor is choice of non-official 

S 


- 


` ting- non-official participants. 


participants. Since the objective i is to E A 
the hard and harsh experience of life of the rural 
poor, the participants have to be selected from among 
landless agricultural workers, | andless share-croppers, 
share-croppers having miniscule land holding and 


very small land owning farmers who have to depend. - 


` on either share cropping or wage labour or both for 
maintenance of their families. Secondly, to create 
a congenial environment for subsequent collective or 


group action it is necessary that non-official partici- - 


pants should have possibilities of social intercourse 


in following their normal business or avocation. — 


For this purpose selection has to be confined to a 
cluster of villages having some nodal place of busi- 
ness activity or socio-cultural forum. 

It is neither desirable nor expedient to antagonise 
any functioning local voluntary organisations in selec- 
"The feeling should 
not be allowed to generate that an attempt is being 


made to foster a new association or group as a. . 


counterpoise. to existing non-governmental voluntary 
agencies. Such antagonism, even if due to mis- 
understanding, will affect the growth of genuine rural 
workers’ organisations. Hence, lists of possible parti- 
cipants fulfilling the criteria noted above are sought 
from various voluntary organisations operating in the 
locality as well as from the elected local self-govern- 
ment units. After having obtained a fairly large 
list, the selection is made by the organisers who in 
most districts in West Bengal are the „Settlement 
Officers directly charged. with Operation Barga. 
Selection is done after intensive. interview of pros- 
pective participants and a detailed socio-economic 
.survey of their families’ economic status. ¡Simultan- 


` eously a detailed survey of the economic condition - 


of the villages from which the participants are being 
selected is undertaken. Basic contradictions in the 
Village found through quick survey are noted. Notes 
are also prepared on the modes and methods of 


economic exploitation and social oppression. These . 


basic data are studied by the organisers and a syno- 
. psis is published in a pre-camp survey report. . 

The third important factor is the. selection of the 
venue of the camp. While school premises are 
obviously the only places suitable for large assemb- 
lages of men and women, care has fo be taken to 
select, premises that do ‘not bear the names of well- 
* known land-owners or zamindars. 
be, taken to see that a large number of non-official 
participants come from Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
and other backward classes.. But it has also to be 
- ensured that there is a good mixture of other castes 
and communities so that participants belonging to 
all castes and communities get a sense of belonging 


because of their economic suffering and social disabi- ' 
lities consequent upon penury. The number of non- : 


official - participants depends on where the camp 
takes place, but generally in all the camps that had 


Ew" place the number fluctuated between 30 and ` 


Official participants are selected from departments 
and agencies directly connected with the implement- 
ation of Operation Barga, enforcement of minimum 
wages, providing institutional financial support to 
share-croppers and marginal farmers, and extension 
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Care has also to. 


officers dine with dissemination of modern tech- 
nology. Thus the total number of participants in 
the camp would be between 40 and 55. Official and 
non-official participants have the same kind ‘of faci- 


lities, and. an important feature is the common .-. 


kitchen and community eating. The discipline of 
living together and eating together creates mutual 
confidence which helps free and frank discussion.' 

On the evening previous to the starting of. fhe ` 
camp all the participants get to know one another in 
an informal gathering. They are prompted to speak of 
their own family conditions and their economic 
status. For many this is a crucial experience. For the 
first time in their lives they would be speaking to an 
assembly where everyone else would intently listen 
to what they were saying. Some falter, others hesi- 
tate, some others speak out. But. this informal 
gathering, if conducted unobtrusively and effectively 
by the resource personnel, sets the tone of the dis- 
cussion in subsequent days. 

Camps are held for three days, in P to 6 sessions. 
On the day of reporting five to six groups are formed 
consisting: of officials and non-official participants. 
In each group different castes and communities are 
mixed up. Similarly, care is taken to avoid villagers 
of the same village being concentrated in any parti- 
cular group. The groups are asked to list the pro- 
blems they face in daily life as well as in the totality 
of- their living. Official participants in each group 
are to listen to what thé non-officials say and if the 
group has any difficulty .in writing out the problems 
the official pues act as scribes. They are asked. 


to:keep a low profile because they ate apt to ássufiié 
the leadership of the group on account of their 
official position — and because if they start talking 
others will not talk. 

At the next session one among the group (not the 
official) -is requested to present’ the problems and 
explain them in his own language. If the spokesman 


.. falters or fails to make a particular point, others in 


the group offer supplementary exposition. Discus- 


.sions on problems take a fairly long time. In the 


third sitting on the next day, general discussion is 


held with’ all the groups to find out commonality in 


the various issues raised and to identify some: basic 
factors governing such diverse socio-economic mala- 
dies like alcoholism, dowry, propensity to divorce, 
low wages,lack of co-operation of Government ser- 
vants, migration of labour and the like. Attempts are 
made to raise some fundamental issues which might 
cause various maladies. "hereafter, the entire assem- 
bly is again asked to get divided into original groups . 
and:to cull out through discussion the basic factors 
leading to rural poverty. i / 
The fourth session, that is to say, the evening ses- 
sion of the second day, is generally the most-lively 
one. Participants get over their initial shyness and 


‘develop a significant degree of self- confiedence. In 


this session attempts are made to relate their daily 
problems to some basic issues like landlessness, non: 
accessibility to various inputs and common social 
infrastructure, social suffering arising out of poverty 
and the basic’ cause of poverty itself. Often some 
management games — to the rural situation 
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ate played. Games provide relaxation, but discussions 
following the games become exciting. Reflections of 
manipulation by rural elites brought out by the 
simulated games have a big impact on the minds of 
the participants. 

Some of the prevailing notions and concepts and 
practices which we take for granted are often com- 
mented upon in form and manner that are both 
novel and startling. The whole methodology of Oper- 
ation Barga was evolved on the basis of an exposition 
by a tribal share-cropper, Sambhu Tudu. His points 
were very simple. He said that recording of share- 
croppers was done during the usual office hours, say 
between 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. This was the period 
when the share-cropper was out in the field, and 
the time did not suit him. Secondly, the camps or 
office in the rural areas were invariably situated in 
pucca buildings. Such buildings were owned by 
affluent persons in the village. In such camps or 
offices when recording took place one would find the 
land-owners getting their property right recorded or. 
mutated with various documents and papers. Outside 
the building there would be touts and stamp vendors 
busy preparing the types of documents that might be 
necessary to substantiate the claims of the land- 
owners. According to Sambhu it was very difficult, 
if not impossible, for a lone share-cropper to pene- 
trate this ring of Jand-owners and their henchmen to 
establish his claim before the Revenue Officer. The 
location and the meshod of recording were totally 
apainst even those share-croppers who were intrepid 
enough to risk Jandowners’ anger. Thirdly, unless the 
bargadars were told what real benefits would flow 
from such recording and were provided with some 
forum for collective action and mutual support sys- 
tem, it would not be possible for them to overcome 
their fear. They suffered from fear of economic sanc- 
tion, physical violence and various type of social 
oppression. 

What Sambhu said from his own experience and 
that of fellow share-croppers were raw facts of life 
of which we took no cognizance earlier. Almost 
following these suggestions which were also repeated 
in some other camps the entire methodology of Oper- 
ation Barga was drawn up which included an evening 
group meeting in the locality where share-croppers 
stay, verification of the names in public in the fields 
cultivated by share-croppers in the presence of both 
parties the following morning, publication of the 
provisional lists of share-croppers the same evening, 
inviting objections to this list from the landowners 
and verification of such objections on the third day 
and issue of ‘barga certificate either on the third 
evening or the fourth day morning. 

But for these camps it would have been impossible 
to know that teachers belonging to upper cas'es as 
well as to the landholding class deliberately harassed 
and meted out unjust treatment to the children of 
share croppers and agricultural workers who often 
belonged to Scheduled Castes or Tribes, if their 
. fathers took a prominent part in seeking enhanced 
agricultural wage rates or share of crop as laid down 
in the law. Demand came up at several camps for 
segregated schools for Scheduled ¡Castes and Tribes. 
Through these camps it was revealed that primary 
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schools could be used as an instrument of terror and 
oppression by the elite against the poor. 

Similarly, when the demand was made for abolition 
of liquor vending by tribals as well as the Scheduled 
Castes in a number of camps it came as a surprise. 
But in each camp they explained how liquor vending 
was being used as a method of exploitation leading 
to dispossession of property, both movable and 
immovable. They were not prohibitionists as such. 
For religious and other occasions the tribals would 
brew their own liquor but they would not like any 
commercial operation in their localities which get 
them into indebtedness and ultimately to dispos- 
session of whatever meagre possession they had. 

The problem of migrant labour, particularly tribal 
women, came into sharp focus at one of the camps 
held at Jhilimili in Bankura district. Landlessness, 
lack of irrigation, lack of cottage industries leading 
to unemployment and acute distress cause tribal 
women to move from their village in ‘Bankura, Puru- 
lia, Midnapore to the lowlands of Burdwan, Hoogh- 
ly, Howrah and 24-Parganas. If they could get gain- 
ful employment in their own hilly hamlets they would 
not suffer the indignity, humiliation and back-break- 
ing labour to earn a couple of scores of rupees each 
season in these irrigated lowlands. 

In Bagmundi, Manbazar, Jhilimili and Bharkata 
reorientation camps the intimate relationship between 
the life and living of the tribals and forestry came 
out in sharp focus. This resulted in a comprehensive 
change in the forest management policy in tribal 
areas, under which tribals living in and around the 
forest were given free right of collection of fruit, 
flower, leaves and brushwood as well as free poles for 
making ploughs and for house construction. That 
apart, encroachments of forest land up to August 
1977 were being regularised. f 

In Kalimpong sub-division of Darjeeling district a 
peculiar system of share tenancy called Pakhuray 
system had been in vogue which was not well known. 
An association of Pakhurays had been functioning 
in that sub division for some time. Representations 
were being received from this association for record- 
ing their names under Operation Barga. A reorient- 
ation camp was held at Pedong, one of the northern: 


' most villages of this sub-division. In this camp the 


problems faced by the Pakhurays were presented and 
discussed. This resulted in launching of Operation 
Barga in the sub-division. Till date only in two 
blocks in Kalimpong sub-division more than 3500 
Pakhurays have been recorded. This figure may not 
seem impressive but compare it with the number of 
Pakhurays recorded in Darjeeling Sadar sub-division 
and Kurseong, namely, 875 and 317 respectively. 

In another camp the main demand related to 
house sites. It took resource personnel quite some 
time to understand the implication of this isolated 
demand. At the end of these-camps it appeared that 
a large number of tribals and Scheduled Caste share- 
croppers were induced to live in areas adjacent to the 
land-owners’ houses as permissive possessors. The' 
land-owners did so only to have continuing control 
over the labour power of these hutment-dwellers on 
their own lands. Any move for higher wages or 
security of tenancy or higher share of produce accor- 
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he problem | rici mee in thes no programme 
eared more ie at than soniy E is i asses 
ts. | ulted in activis ing 


Ey | missiyé- Dfognenunp. ef. > institutional finance 
for share-croppers and patta-holders was also the out- 
come of similar recommendation and demand in 
such camps. A simple question asked by them was 
who would stand by them when they required funds 
for cultivation and consumption during the agricul- 
tural season. After recording is completed, one 


- could not go back to the land-owser for money. 


Hence unless institutional finance was made part of 
he aie Barga, recording would not take place to 
, the desired extent. In 1979, 1980 and 1981 a mas- 
sive programme was taken up for production and 
consumption credit. to share-croppers during kharif 
season. In 1979, the total number covered was 
59,111, in 1980 it was over 72,000 and in 1981 the 
arget Bred has been 2.50 lakhs new borrowal 





accounts. — 
while the data part of the pay-off of these camps 
Peould be accounted for by having recourse to the 
studies on the subject, the impact of such camps on 
Government officers at all levels could not have been 
produced by a mere reading of some ancient tomes. 
Secondly, the nuances and intricacies of oppressive 
social processes are not really recorded in many such 
books. Thirdly, the officers exposed to a live situ- 
ation of rural destitution by staying with the rural 
poor, discussing with them, ‘and eating with them 
for three days continuously, got a reorientation of 
their own views and attitudes — something impossi- 
ble to replicate by any other. method. By exposing 
themselves to the controlled wrath of the potential 
beneficiaries for whom they are supposed fo. work, 
they see in their mirror a different image of them- 
selves. Their smugness, arrogance, superciliousness 
get a terrible jolt and they thi ink afresh of their own 
role as change agents. ^ at everybody's heart 
| did inde 
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x. d regarde <as high and heir ex 
dence could be the subject of intense debate and dis- 


cussion, that they were being consulted for finding - 





o solutions to some outstanding - problems of rural 
 . Society. This brought about a marked change in 


prevent migration to the east. - 


rural workers’ organisations wit 





was left in : 


roundings, they develop | joto pressure e polots fo for - 


grcup interest. By word of mouth tales of the cam 
travel far and wide. If such. nuclei got organisation 
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whch were undertaking. n al e ‘economic activities to a 





À point has been raised wheth: T T r holding of such - 
cafaps ran counter to endogenous | development of 
or without politi- - 
cal affiliation, : Apparently there is no cause of con- - 
flic. Rural workers’ Organisations, as they have — 
developed. in our country o the last few decades, 
are by their nature multi-int mbrella organis- _ 
atiens. One need not go into an controversy asto 
theneed and utility of such umbrella organisations. - 
There is no denying that some non-antagonistic con- 
tradictions do exist among various interest "groups. 
affijated to such organisations. One cannot totally . 
rule out the possibility of the dominant | group pro- — 
jectng its own views as the Views of the mother | 
organisation ignoring the wishes of others. No one - 
could deny that when one's income becomes some- 
one else's cost or when enhanced share of produce of _ 
one means consequential reduction of share of the - 











other, some sort of interest conflict is bound to gene- | -. 
rate, Such matters could perhaps be reconciled |. — 
threugh discussions because of the high level of 


social consciousness of the members. But one can- 
not.always be too sure of the degree of consciousness . 
at all levels of the organisation and deviation from ae 
the ideal can take place. E 
fn analysis of occupational pattern of delegates 
repaesenting a well-known rural workers’ organis- - 
ation of this State makes interesting. reading. — 
Among 734 delegates to an annual conference of one 
suck organisation, 45 (6%) were a gricultural workers, 
133{18%) poor peasants, 145 (20% ) middle peasants, 
17 (2%) rich peasants, 24 (3%) jotedars, 365. (50%) 
edubated. middie class and 7 (1%) oth ers, _ Unless the | 
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~ Tagore was then twenty-two years of age. 


He writes: We were then living in a house with a garden in 
Lower Circular Road. Adjoining it on the south > 
was a large Busti. | would often sit near a 
window and watch the sights of this 
populous little settlement. | loved to see 
them at their work and play and rest, 
and in their multifarious goings and 
comings. To me it was all like 
a living story, 


A faculty of many-sightedness ` 

possessed me at this time. ' 
Each little separate picture | ringed 
round with the light of my 
imagination and the joy of my 

heart; every one of them, moreover, 
being variously coloured by a pathos 
. of its own. The pleasure of thus 
separately marking off each picture 
was much the same as that of painting 
» it, both being the outcome of the 
"" desire to see with the mind what 
the eye sees, and with the eye what 
the mind imagines, 


Had | been a painter with the brush | should doubtless have 
/ tried to keep a permanent record of the visions and creations of 
that period when my mind was so alertly responsive. But that instrument was not available to me. What | had was 
only words and rhythms, and even with these | had not yet learnt to draw firm strokes, and the colours went 
beyond their margins. Still, like young folk with their first paint-box, | spent the livelong day painting away with 
the many-coloured fancies of my new-born youth. If these pictures are now viewed in the light of that twenty- 
second year of my life, some features may be discerned even through their crude drawing and blurred colouring? | 
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Like the poet at the age of 22, we 
in the Calcutta Metropolitan 
Development Authority, are unable 
to capture the visions either in RN aide | 

writing or in painting. E: roce: ES 
However, bustis were there in 1883 2 VERNA $3 = 
they are still here in 1981. 


The CMDA at the age of ten have 
been able to make some physical 
improvements in the numerous 
slums of Calcutta. As a result 

the slumdwellers have a better 
quality of life today. 

There is piped water supply, paved 
roads, electricity, drains and sanitary 
latrines. 

Yet, there is no doubt that slum- 
dwellers deserve something better; 
some effort to improve their 
economic condition. 

A begining has been made, 


\ Much remains to be done. Ste a 
ss Ua. ¿ia R 
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Mee of laid - — process that started’ foag’ ago.’ 
—' was accelerated after independence, the : ‘State. 
of West Bengal being no exception! The large influx 
of people coupled with. rapid urban, industrial and ` 


“agricultural, developiiert' in this small State created... 
rapid - in c-der to avoid such human problems and to ensure ' 


tremendous ¡pressure ón land, leading to a ver 


| Director, Land Use Board, Govegimeht of. West Bengal " id f aE 
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^ Tuus, ‘sociological Stresses and environmentàl prob- 
fen. of "any natural region are, often inter-connected, 


.rela_ed-to the type of land use and water. utilisation" 


prevailing.^The necessity of rationalising the land 


‘use Dattern in confirmity, with terrain «characteristics, 


reduction: of . the man-land ' ratio. This process ,, of . a sustainable: level. of resource utilisation, cannot be 


either .by . omission ‘or 


over emphasised. This'is the basic concept of “opti- 


commission, the. optimum, , and ‘sustainable . use ‘of | inisztion"' (not “maximisation "y of land use. 


land that is directly linked to . the. basic. terrain. 
features. Soil, the most Vital land resource, was. taken - 
for granted, over: exploited and adversely; altered by 
excessive fertiliser application. Much of it was allow . 


drainage system; «This, life-sustaining resource, , ‘aptly . 


, described by a soil. scientist as “the interface between: 
life and death' is almost .non-replenishable, as. its 


needs centuries and" millennia for - its: formation, . 
through a complex natural process involving geologic,. 
dynamic, meteorological and biological factors. '-* ' 


It is also inherent in the,pattern of nature, to.; pro". 
vide a mutually compatible life-supportin g system | ‘of extensive deforestation, urbanisation and shifting . 


soil: and water resources. ‘This is well illustrated by ,, 
the fact that the richest alluvial soils: occur in “tracts ` 


"bountifully endowed.. with . both surfacé and grourid- `` 
"water resources. Asa ‘consequence, the densest popu- : 
-` lations «are. also’ located iri Such zones. Fortunately, _ 
- West Bengal has such rich natural tracts underlaid by © 


the Hooghly Bhagirathi alluvium. ' Areas Which' are 
less endowed with soil’ fertility are also handicapped * 


‘by meagre watér resources. The ‘hard rock terrain 


fringing the’ Chota agpur plateau ‘in ‘the western: 
and north-western fringe,of West Bengal, i is one such, 
region where "the. density of population: is also, much | 


. lower. | e A 


, Another significant correlation i is disceimibls d in. the 


ween the traditional livelihood of the people and ' the 


basic ' land and water situation.in any natural region. . 


For example, dwellers’ of fertile’ alluvial tracts ate _ 
attuned to.cropped agriculture, while those living; in. 
more rocky or barren areas with higher slopes and” 


Tt may be pertinent to examine the present land use ` 


“sitiz:tion in West Bengal. Undoubtedly, the bulk of 
lanc in West Bengal, with the exception of the Hima- 
'Jaygn areas, some isolated deltaic tracts of the Suder- 


ed to be’ eroded or washed ‘away. to disrupt: the’: ban: and rocky wastes of the west, are subjected to 


inteasive ‘use, not, only: for agriculture, but also for 
‘industrial and urban purposes. However, such inten- 
sive use of land without. any, rationale has created. 
various types of serious, environmental problems that” 
“affect productivity... 

' Tae Himalayan terrain has been. subjected , to 
‘human interference, including construction of roads, 


cultivation: Due to the geological condition of this 


tegien, these activities have aggravated soil erosion. 


and enhanced , the runoff.and sedimeht, movement 
into. the alluvial rivers and streams of the adjacent 
'Norh Bengal plains. 


‘This, causes frequent flood `` 


havec;. changes in ‘regime or courses of rivers, and 


crea-es permanently; waterlogged. pockets. 


Samilarly, bad, land use and total lack of soil con- * 


/servation' and other catchment regulation measures 


¿in tae; upper catchments of thé - Damodar-Ajoy- 
, Karsabati- Mayurakshi_ systems in the western part of 
“the State caused serious soil erosion , and filling up of 


water courses.’ The inadequately designed DVC con- 


structions ‘have caused frequent flooding and 'severe 


: scheme of Nature. There,'is a close ‘conformity . bet- drainage’ congestion in the lower alluvial reachés, 
_ Much of this western: tract receives relatively less. 


_prec-pitation and is subject. td frequent drought. There 
is al ó a basic shortage of water resources in this zone. 
"Instead of practising a land use pattern geared to low 
water “use (like' grassland development’ and allied 


drier climates are accustomed to forestry:and pastor- *, prac:ices) there has been a-gradual switch*over to 


alisin. Such ‘a: correlation is clearly observable bet-. 


. higher water utilisation which created Serious imbal- 


ween the. Bhagirathi-Hooghly alluvial zone on T ances and chronic stresses. 


one hand and. the hard rock and lateritic terrain iù ` 


the western parts of- "West: Bengal.: ‘It is also estab- 


TLe. main. Hooghly: Bhagirathi . alluvial terrain, 
"forming, "the backbone of rural West Bengal, is 


lished that forced "deviations from ‘traditional livelir ' éndcwed ` with some. of the Tichest ‘soils of the world. 
hood not only lead to. misuse of. "natural. resources, 


' Extensive. stretches of the: fertile lands 
relatively large scale in: some hard rock and “upper strucion of the Farakka barrage, with widespread bank 


‘catchment areas has directly caused deforestation and migration., The DVC scheme. has failed.to serve as an 
rapid soil erosión. Simultaneously,” poor adaptation . ‘effec ive flood control mechanism, and ‘has. aggravated 


by local dwellers to-such alien practices often compels ^ -drairage congestion ‘in. the Hooghly riverine . reaches.. 


them to migrate and end up as landless labourers; 
such instances are numerous in all parts of India. .' .. 
e x i : A H m t 


‘This has been’ caused by the transportation of large 
AMES of cim water through ‘canals into an 
n ` ’ ' "owe i J UC MES ‘ »5 4 . , * d ` : 
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, In spite of. its fertility, this tract presents a glaring. 
; and consequent environmental problems, but also: „example of: lack .of management of land and water . 
trigger Socio-economic disruption and stresses. For: , TESOLICes.: 
instance, introduction of cropped agriculture ona ' bordzring the Ganga have been erodéd.after the con-- 
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area that is heavily saturated with groundwater at 
very shallow depths. This has aggravated flooding 
and waterlogging, with consequent loss of land pro- 
ductivity. Ill-conceived embankments, with scant 
regard for the natural -propensities of the rivers and 
streams, coupled with lack of catchment conservation 
measures; have aided the degradation of the natural 
conservancy of the rivers and prevented the neces- 
sary alluviation of agricultural terrain. Severe soil 


. erosion in the upper catchíhents “of the northern and 


_ the tract a problem zone. 


western rivers has brought excessive sediment loads 
into the drainage system, greatly reducing the dis- 
charge capacity of the channels and. causing spilling 
over. Prime agricultural lands Have been lost due to 
intensive urban and ‘industrial. growth. Urban con- 


structions have cut off the spill channels that cope ' 


with flood runoff by discharging them into the back- 
swamps and basins. Filling up of the wetlands fring- 
ing the Calcutta Metropolitan district have deprived 
the region of valuable natural discharge zones. This 
has aggravated drainage congestion and “degraded 
the surrounding agricultural terrain. Extensive sand 
mining for urban development is also a serious 


problemi. ^ 
The southern deltaic tracts of the Hooghly and 


Damodar-Rupnarayan: systems form an area with. 


immense potential for integrated development of 
forests, agriculture and fisheries. However, ad hoc 
land use, recirculation of silt within the chánnels due 
to constraints placed by extensive embankments and 
problems of salinity, of water have already rendered 
Such tidal zones call for 


You Grow’ 


careful land use and river conservancy. 


The cumulative upshot of these varied land _use : 


problems is the reduction of land productivity vis-a- 
vis energy inputs in the form of fertilisers and efforts 


in consonance with the law of diminishing returns. 


Absence of proper land allocation system for diverse 
uses has also resulted in using land eminently suitable 
for a specific purpose for a different purpose. Land 
use in much .of the tracts of the State is neither 
optimal nor harmonious with terrain characteristics 
or ‘carrying capacity’. 

There is-ample scope for rationalisation of land 
use along with judicious management “of water 


resources in West Bengal. Instead of frittering. away : 


valuable resources for developing terrains unsuitable 
for a specific product, much could be achieved by 
using the land for a purpose to which it is most 
responsive. This would also ensure'diversification of 
livelihood «¿and produce from various natural regions 
of the State. Some of the tools for such a programme 
vof rationalisation are soil conservation, forestry and 
pasture. development, conjunctive and planned appli- 


‘cation of surface water and groundwater resources, a 


cropping pattern ‘that can maintain the’. nutrient 
balance in the soil, mitigation of floods and drainage 


congestion by improving river conservancy and. 


introducing protection and conservation measures. 
This will be feasible only if the terrain characteristics 
of various regions are carefully evaluated and the 
most suitable use allocated for each natural unit. 
Such usage of land would be most compatible with 
the inclinations and traditions of the local dwellers,. 
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and therefore easily acceptable. | 

The present Government, during the four years of 
its tenure, has made appreciable strides in the sphere 
of land reforms. This is not only a major step for 
socio-economic betterment, but an essential prerequi- 
site for rationalising the land use pattern. It is only 
through a sense of belonging among the actual users 
of land that any improvement in its usage can be 
make a reality. i 

Emphasis on rural development, as placed by the 
present State Government, can help substantially in 
stemming undesirable urban encroachment on produc- 
tive terrains — one of the major contemporary prob- 
lems. This Government has taken the first necessary 
step in the sphere of rationalisation of land use. This 
has been the setting up-of an adequately empowered 
machinery for coordination and communication 
between various agencies. The entire gamut of 
management and development of land and water 
resources involves a whole complex of disciplines and 
agencies of the State, hitherto rigidly compartmenta- 
lised, with very little effective interaction. Each 
department has been investigating or executing 
schemes pertaining to various aspects of its land and 
water resources, without cross refererice and with 
much duplication of effort. A rich fund ‘of terrain 
information is available in the various State and 
Central agencies. These have neither been pooled 
nor collated to decipher the overall terrain features 
that should determine land use, or assist in sub- 
dividing the State into viable land use zones. Institu- 
tionally, such an individualistic approach has made 
rationalisation extremely difficult. 

Nevertheless, some steps have been taken in the 
right direction by the present Government. West 
Bengal had a State Land Use Board, constituted at 
' the instance of the Government of India several 
years ago, comprising the concerned Ministers and 
under the stewardship of the Chief Minister. Obvious- 
ly, as in most States, the set-up was abstract and 
delinked from the actual scientific or executive levels 


of administration. The present State Government , 


reconstituted the State Land Use Board to directly 
involve the highest technical and administrative 
functionaries of the agencies concerned with land and 
water resources in their various facets of usage. 
The Board is now a coordinating and recommen- 
ding machinery: whose decisions are based on 
effective inter-disciplinery deliberations of a high 
scientific and administrative level. Implementation of 
programmes based on land use policy that evolve 
from this system would be easier on account of the 
involvement of the concerned agencies in the decision- 
making process. This vital step is highly pragmatic 
and in keeping with the present administrative struc- 
ture and operational systems in the State. As an 
adjunct to this reconstitution, the Land Use Board 


has also a high-level technical cell to support it and. 


enable the smooth inflow of relevant information 
from all agencies, collation of data. identification of 
pertinent issues for consideration and maintenance of 
continuity in activities. 

The terms of reference of the reconstituted Board 
include, inter alia, coordination of existing informa- 
tion”, “evaluation of environmental problems" (soil 
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lard use policy that will ensure “optimum conserva- 
ticn of soil, fertility and moisture, reduction of flood 
hazard and sustainable utilisation of natural resources 
like forest and grazing land, etc.” The Board, com- 
prsing senior specialists and administrators, will also 
"coordinate plans and programmes of different con- 
ce ned departments of the State Government in the 
fie.d of land use and soil conservartion and provide 
exoert guidance and direction". Lest the outputs are 
re =gated to the category of another theoretical exer- 
cise, to be ultimately shelved as reports in depart- 
m: ntal archieves, the Board is vested with the 
re-ponsibility to recommend “steps for greater public 
pa-ticipation in planning and decision-making in the 
us: of land and soil resources and suggest ways of 
he ping rural communities to conserve these resources 
as the essential bases of their developmental needs" 

“to liaise with and advice, when necessary, diffe- 
rert departments and agencies of the Central and 
St te Governments as well as different local agencies 
anl organisations including research organisations in 
the discharge of its functions”. 

Ihe Board, therefore, has an in-built system of 
ex ension services for explaining the concepts and 
factors of land use at the grass roots level, through 
the machinery of the panchayat system. The Board 


, ned not ever develop into a major monolithic 


or; anisation, as execution will be by the departments 
ani agencies that are represented on the Board. All 
thet the Board purports to achieve is the ultimate 
lin cing up of all land use investigations and develop- 
mental schemes into a common mosaic, avoidance of 
duolication of effort and planned utilisation of avail- 
ab 2 expertise and fiscal resources. Such coordinated 
efforts alone can pave the way for rationalising land 
usc by making it conform with the “dominant 
resource value" of each natural region and its terrain 
ch.:racteristics. 

3teps have been initiated by the State Land Use 
Bcard to ensure better coordination and dialogue has 
be: n started with State and Central agencies for pool- 
ing their resources into a common programme that 
wil enable the fullest evaluation of the terrain. This 
is he first essential step for determining the best use 
of :he land and water resources in various parts of 
W st Bengal. The initial response has been encourag- 
ing and the data base appears adequate. The major 
task is to collate the information for integrated utili- 
sation. 

he ultimate rationalisation or reform of existing 
lard use would require the active involvement not 
on y of the State machinery but also of the people 
livng in the various natural regions — the actual 


, uscts Of the natural resources. If such a change is in 


conformity with the traditional livelihood of the 
pe ple, it would be more readily accepted. The re- 
constitution of the State Land Use Board is symbolic 
of :he readiness of the State Government to consider 
ani accept scientific opinion based on the interaction 
of different specialisations and also an expression of 
its ardent desire to initiate land use reforms, an essen- 
tia process for achieving long-term, sustainable 
preductivity from the irreplaceable endowments of 
na_ure. [_] 
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Towards Democratice Education 
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ERSONS and groups who never winced when chaos eitker through open advestisement or through employ- 


shook education during the previous Congress 
regime are now raising a hue. and cry when things 
are back on rails under the Left Front Government. 

There were killings in the past within the premises 
Of educational institutions. 
professor, a headmaster, teachers and students were 


. Minister for Primary & Secondary Education, West Bengal 
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ment exchanges and selections are made strictly on 
me-it. Thirty thousand teachers have been recruited 
since 1977 and the scope for nepotism, favouritism 
anc party manoeuvring was ended. This récruitment 


A Vice-Chancellor, a polcy has been highly appreciated by the youth. 


—he composition of all educational bodies is being 


murdered by campus rowdies. Examinations could denocratised. Universities, Secondary Board, Primary 
not be held in time. Mass copying and beating up — Bo.rd and the State Library Council, are going to 


of invigilators were the order of the day. No results 


have elected bodies with adequate representatives 


in time. Libraries and laboratories of schools and fron among teachers and other sections related to 


colleges were burnt down. Thousands of teachers 
and non-teaching staff incurring the wrath of ruling 
party elements were thrown out of employment. 
Appointments of teachers became shady deals 


education including students and non-teaching emp- 
loyzes. Pending election of such bodies appointed 
boies are now functioning but such bodies are 
scripulously chosen so as to reflect all shades of 


operated from a private hotel in Calcutta. Very opmions. In the Secondary Board all teachers’ orga- 


often, those who Obtained appointment letters were 
either underqualified or below recruitment age. Bogus 
schools were granted recognition, in violation of all 
rules and norms, to accommodate ruling party acti- 
vists, and unrecognised establishments were allowed, 


nisitions having different political opinions, including 
Coagressites, are appointed: members. In’ District 
ScLool Boards all primary teachers’ organisations are 
members and MLAs from different political parties 
incuding the Congress-I are chosen as members. 


to send students for public examinations. Ruling These bodies are functioning smoothly and efficiently. 


party elements were appointed in universities. and ' 


colleges and schools without sanctioned posts. This 


All villages in West Bengal now have a primary — 
sckool each. Of the total habitations in West Bengal 


was the state of the education system in West Bengal : 95 per cent have a school within one kilometre 


during 1972-77. | 
| These are all facts, on record. Even Congress 


racius. Five thousand non-formal schools are func- 
tioning covering two lakh unschooled children. Nine 


legislators were quite critical of the educational situa- : thcusand secondary schools are educating 30 lakh 


tion at that time. Records of the Calcutta High Court" secondary students and 1000 higher 


' show how unauthorised appointments were made and 
the Court set aside such appointments. Government 
circulars issued during that period prove the anarchy 
and corruption in setting up schools. Thousands of 
recorded cases with the police and thousands of 
parents and students victimised stand witness to the 
days of total attack on the education system. 

West Bengal is now a State free from qampus 
indiscipline. Normal academic atmosphere prevails 
in schools, colleges and universities. Public exami- 
nations are being held in time and results are pnblish- 
ed within ninety days. Mass copying has been 
eradicated through the co-operation of students, 
teachers, parents and the Government. There has 
been no closing down of colleges, schools or univer- 
sities. Curricular and extra-curricular activities, of 
students are in full swing. Complaints of victimisa- 
tion of teachers and students are not heard. 

The Left Front Government has brought order to 
all aspects of education. While thousands of new 
schools are being set up in unschooled areas, the 
mode of adding schools has been systematised. New 
primary schools numbering 4,600 have’ been set up 
in areas mainly inhabited by Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes and 1,000 new secondary schools have been 


. recognised strictly on merit. Improvement of school 


y 


secondary 

scEpols along with 250 colleges are educating 1 lakh 
higer secondary students, Education up to Class XII 
is Low free and all recognised schools are under full 
‘Gcvernment financial support. In 1976 education 
up to Class IV was free for boys and up to Class VIII 
for girls, and only 3,000 secondary schools received 
Gcvernment support. About 8,500 primary and 
secondary school buildings have been constructed so 
far by the Left Front Government. . 

A massive Incentive Programme has been under 
taken by the Government to attract children to 
scEools. Thirty five lakh children of primary schools 
are fed by the Government as against 1,25 000 in 
1976. All primary school children are supplied free 
tex--books,. slates and exercise books. All Sched- 
ulel Castes and Tribes girls and 40 per cent of other 
girs are supplied free school dress. Mathematics 
tex--book is supplied free to all Class VI children. 
' Sports, physical education, libraries are other faci- 
liti:s encouraged on a wide scale. Ru 
, Pay scales of teachers are higher now, and 
teachers in West Bengal are among the highest paid 
in ndia. They are -encouraged to play their role in - 
sheping ‘education. In all managing bodies teachers 
anc. staff are well represented. There is machinery to 
recress the grievances of techers and employees in the 


buildings is being done through a committee in each forn of appeal bodies. 


district, of which the District Magistrate is the' 


Chairman. Recruitment of teachers and staff is done 


Who is to be blamed for leaving the primary syl- 
labis and curriculum unrevised since 1950? In 1974 


on correct lines, Names of candidates are obtained a committee was set up to modernise the syllabus but 
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it did Rot function: Much stress was laid on educa- 
tion as a developmental priority in India since 1950 
— a fact known to everyone. The Left Front 


Government considered it its duty to request the 1974 - 


Committee to function. It recommended curriculum 
and syllabus frames conforming to the recommenda- 
tions of the Kothari Commission and the syllabus 
frames prepared by NCERT and used by many 
States. All teachers’ organisations worked in the syl- 
labus committee. Their recommendations were 
mostly unanimous. There was no tempering, no ideo- 
logical overtones in framing the new syllabus. 

There are still some people who question the pro- 
- priety of exclusive teaching of the mother-tongue at 
the primary stage. Exclusive teaching of the mother- 
tongue has been an accepted pedagogic principle in 
India and abroad. Such has been the recommendation 
of UNESCO experts for the newly-independent and 
multi-lingual countries. Only a handful of States in 
India teach English as a compulsory subject at the 
primary stage. In West Bengal it has been decided 
to teach only the mother tongue at the primary stage 
and to teach English as a compulsory second langu- 


age at the secondary and higher secondary stages.. 
The Secondary Board is working in collaboration ` 


with language institutes to frame a new seven-year 
scientific syllabus for better teaching of English at 
that stage. The decision of the State Government 
has been appreciated by prominent educationists in 
our country and abroad and by various language 
institutes of India. 

Rabindranath's Sahaj Path (Part I and ID) was in- 
troduced by the Left Front Education Minister Satya 
Priya Roy only in 1969. No one since the publica- 


tion of this book considered it to be a language pri- - 


mer. Since its introdubtion teachers faced difficulties 
in using the book as language teaching material. The 
Congress Government had to prescribe in 1971 
another book to supplement Sahaj Path. Now a new 
language primer Naba Kishalay has been developed 
by the NCERT and that is in use in primary schools 
along with Sahaj Path. These are distributed free. 
Rabindranath Tagore has been given a unique place 
in the language and literature syllabus in all stages 
of education in West Bengal. The. West Bengal 
Government is proud to follow the guidelines of 
Rabindranath in framing the educational policy.’ 

The education policy in West Bengal has roused 
interest among the masses. P..rticipation of the com- 
munity has yielded encouraging results. In building 
schools for villages an initial grant is made by 
the Government and the community is involved to 
build its own school through the panchayat. The 
community contributes Jabour and material and 
when the asset is created much value is added to the 
initial Government grant. Five thousand such build- 
ings are already complete, more are expected to be 
built. Work on this commenced under the Left Front 
Government. 

Compared to what was happening in the past and 
compared to what is still happening in the rest of 
India, one is better advised not to worry too much 
about the educational situation in West Bengal. 
Keeping the campuses free from communalism, obs- 
curantism, violence and parochialism is at least one 
point for which the worried heads should thank the 
students, teachers, people and the Left Front Govern- 
ment in West Bengal.) 
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and.Ledger Papers have practically become  , 
synonymous with our name. In fact our > 
Safety Cheque Paper is the only one ofits 
type to be given the stamp of quality by 
PIRA, the internationally acclaimed London 
test house. 5 : 


The excellent reputation of our products has = 
been built up by almost a hundred years” - _ 
experience in making superior papers, 
stringent quality control and progressive B 
research and development efforts. It is this 
forward thinking policy that has maihtained 
our leadership in the industry. To consolidate 
‘this further, and to meet the growing needs t 
of sophisticated paper for consumers of £ 
paper, we have embarked on a modernization af 
programme, designed to make us self 4 
sufficient in raw materials sources and tone 

up our paper making skills. For our discrimi- 
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The history of the Left Front 
Government in West Bengal during the 
last four years is the history of the 
common people's journey towards a 
new life. 


During these eventful years not only 
the political, social and economic 
rights of the common people have 
been recognised, but in the field of 
education and culture also, bold 
and fruitful steps have been taken. 


During these years, education has 
been made free upto Class XH. 4,600 
primary schools have been established. 
There will be 3,800 additional 
teachers to facilitate about 2 lakhs 
of students. 2,506 libraries with 
Government aid and 5700 adult 
education centres have come into 
being. The enhanced rate of D.A. 

at par with Government Employees 
has also been made applicable to all 
Primary School Teachers as also 

to the teaching and non-teaching 
staff of secondary schools and 
Madrasas.Different schemes have been 
sanctioned for free supply of text 
books, tiffin, uniforms, to the 
students belonging to Scheduled 
Castes. Scheduled Tribes and other 
economically backward classes. 
Students upto Class VI will get 
books on mathematics free of charge. 
Under State Nutrition Scheme, this 
year more than 26 lakhs of children 
will get free midday tiffin. Phased 
programmes for technical education 
has been initiated. For the improve- 
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ment of Urdu language, a Urdu 
Academy has been set up. 


Cheap editions of the -ollected 
writings of eminent scholars are being 
printed with government subsidies. 
To encourage creative endeavours in 
literature and fine arts in addition 

to the existing Rabinds Memorial 
Prize, Vidyasagar Memorial Prize and 
Bankim Memorial Prize-the Abanindra 
Nath Tagore Award he been 
instituted. Subsidies fcr the publica- 
tions by the old and yeung writers 
have been given. Finarcial assistance 
to economically handicapped ! 
musicians and artists have been pro- 
vided.For the revival o* folk culture 
two cultural centres have been set up 
in-Jhargram and Suri end folk 
festivals are being helc in different 
districts. 

The use of mother-toneue as the 
medium of instruction sas been 
instituted upto Class V. English has 
been made compulsory as second 
language from Class VI toClass XII. 
The Left Front Governrrant's language 
policy has been drawn up in 
accordance with the recommendations 
of Kothari Commission-and the 
UNESCO Language do-uments. The 
campus being now violence-free, there 
is a healthy atmosphere all around. 


The Left Front Government has also 
taken up a comerehens ve programme 
to revitalise the film and theatre 
world of West Bengal. “his includes 
State productions of films by eminent 


‘a Society where | 
a part receives the 


| light of education 


S 
an 
SETS 


film-makers, grants in aid of 
progressive film-makers, setting up 
of a colour film laboratory and 
taking over of sick studios. 


For construction of cinema theatres 
in urban (outside Calcutta) and rural 
areas, a joint scheme of loans in 
collaboration with NFDC and 

Canara Bank has been taken up. The 
proposed Art Film Theatre Complex, 
being built at a cost of eighty 

five lakhs, will benefit Directors and 
Learners in the field of making 
experimental films. 


As a step towards promotion of good 
theatre, professional and non- 
professional Jàtra and group theatres 
have been given awards and grants 
as recognition of their contribution to 
the cause of the popular mass 
oriented art form. In addition to Sisir 
Mancha and Ahindra Mancha two 
theatres, Girish and Madhushudan : 
Mancha are being constructed in *i 
Calcutta. The measures for taking over 
the management of Rabindra Bhavans 
in the districf are on the anvil. 


With all these measures, the 
educational and cultural life of the 
State will wear a new look.:By statling 
the inroads of decadent culture and 
by demolishing the bastions of 
reaction, this government is pledged 
to give to the people a beiter 
tomorrow in education and culture. 


Govt.of West Bengal -> 
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The Case for Bengali * 


SHIBA PRASAD MITRA . TE 


T= protest in West Bengal again the policy of 

the State Government to reduce the position of 
' English i in the field of education from a parallel to 
an additional language, and that with a restricted 
ambit, is being led by quite a few ofthe State's 


' + intellectual elite. Politicians belonging to opposition 


parties are, of course, taking a hand. It is not the 
protest by politicians. but the protest by the lintellec- 
tuals that calls for discussion. of the policy on merits. 
The State Government's policy is to have Bengali 
as the only language in school up to Class V, to 
introduce. English thereafter as 
language, and in college to give students thé option ' 
to take two out of five languages — four Indian and 
one foreign language, that is, Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, 
Nepali and English. There.appears little that. is 
objectionable in: this policy. All that may possibly 
be said against it.is that it should have been. adopted 
years back, that it does not go far enough. In school, 
English could Have been made only an' optional 
language after Class V; in college, there should have 
been a total of six languages, of which two should 


have been foreign — English, French or Russian. | 


Surprisingly, the protest is in the opposite direction. 

The policy, it is being said, will make the Bengalee 
student weak in English. The ‘storehouse ‘of know- 
ledge in English will then be no longer accessible to 
him. Bengalees would lose their intellectual and 
cultural pre-eminence and become a backward people. 
^ The apprehension has little basis. In Europe, 
during the Middle Ages, the civilised language was 
Latin. While literature was developing in local 
languages, Latin continued to be the language of 
learning and the learned. It was. the language of 
thought and philosophy,science and scholarship, of 
anything serious and ‘important. The Magna Carta 
(1215) was in Latin. But after the Renaissance in the 
15th-16th centuries, local languages started replacing 
Latin: While most of Bacon’s philosophical works 


' (1603- -1624) were in Latin, and so was Newton's 


Principia (1687), Galileo's Dialogo dei duo massimi 
sistemi del mondo (1632) and Descartes’ Le Discours 
de la methode (1637) were in Italian and French 
respectively. By mid-eighteenth century, Latin had 


. been. more or less completely replaced by the local 


language in almost all European countries. 
The replacement of Latin by the:mother-tongue in 


European countries, instead of affecting their intellec- 


tual or scientific growth, acted as a spur to expansion 
in these fields. Russia entered the mainstream, of . 
European science and philosophy rather late. But. 
though French was the language of the court and 
society before the Russian Revolution, it was not a 
compulsory language in schools; and Russian 
scientists and philosophers wrote not in French but 
in Russian. I do not think. Russia has suffered on 
that account or Russian science or philosophy i is any 
the worse or less developed for it. 

Bengali language today is much more developed 
than Russian towards the end of the 18th and early 
19th century. With a little effort, it can become as 
effective medium for expressing scientific, technical 


an additional 


If i Bengal’s intellectuals, its scientists and thinkers 
write in Bengali, their writings will be translated into . 
English and other languages and duly appreciated 
pro"ided; of course, these have any worth. A Dutch- 
man or a Swede or a Norwegian does not write in 
English to’ be appreciated abroad. ‘He writes in his 


' mother-tongue. Why cannot Bengalee scientists ¡and 


thirkers do it? 

‘Adequate knowledge of English is said to be 
necessary to provide Bengalees a window on: the 
outzide world, particularly the West— on its 
thought and ‘culture, science’ and technology. 
Bergali is not regarded as enough. That a non- 
English- speaking people have to acquire mastery of 
English to remajn in effective contact with modern 
scieace and thought is a rather startling proposition. 
Hoty do the Dutch or the Swedish or the Norwegians 
reac] the original works appearing in English on these | 
sub.ects? Obviously, ‘not iby learning English but 
thrcugh translations in their own languages. Why 
then can Bengalees not do the same? Translation . 
literature in Ben gali is already substantial in volume 
and scope, and is steadily growing. If English is 
removed from its prima donna position in the 
educational and intellectual life of West. Bengal, 
this literature will expand immediately and cover 
important works in these subjects appearin g, at 
least, in English. The Bengalee reading public is, of 
course, not particularly large. But then it is not also 
par-icularly large in Holland (pop. about 12 million) 
or Sweden (about 8 ) or Norway (about 4). 

English, itis said, is now the world language and 
is being increasingly - ‘understood more or Jess every- 
where. It isa rather tall claim.’ English or rather 
American is, of course, the language of the largest 
number of people in the developed world. Due to the 
sudlen expansion of American power — political, 
mil:tary, financial, commercial — after World War 1I ` 
and American pre-eminence since then in thought, 
, tecknology, English has become the most important 
language in the world today. But this is a passing 
phenomenon. American power and pre-eminence in 
varous fields seem to be already on the decline. 
Apart from that, even today English has not attained 
the cultural pre-eminence and international use that 
Freach ‘had up to the end of the 19th and even in the 
early 20th century. English is not in use in the conti- 
nen-al (European) countries; nor in Mexico or Central 
or South American countries. Nor is it in any particu- 
lar use in “China; nor in Africa except in former British 
colcnies or dominions; nor in all. of the ‘East Asian 
or West Asian countries. In the Montreal Olympics 
in 1276, the teams of participatiñg countries marched 
intc the arena on the opening day according to the 
names of their countries in French arranged in alpha- 
betal order. On Russian airmail, envelopes’ the 
' words for “By Air" -are printed only in Russian and 
Freach, and on Mexican postage material only in 
Spanish. I have a relation working in an educational 
insttution in West Germany for about 20 years. His 
wifc,a lady from Berlin, and their 14-year-old son 
whe reads in a high School, cannot speak i in English 


that they are taught English, French, Russian just to 
communicate somehow. So much for the claim of 
English being the world language. 

Close contact with Western civilisation through 
learning of English since 1757 (Battle of . Plassey) 
pulled Bengal out of the Middle Ages and provided 
the force and impulse which produced the. Bengali 
Renaissance in the late 18th to early 20th century. 
But a renaissance is not a continuous process. It is 
rather a one-time and initial thrust. As in Europe, 
it shook us out of our mental and intellectual stag- 
nation and brought us into intimate contact with a 
new world of thought and culture, science and philo- 
sophy. This activated our minds and inspired us to 
produce our own culture, develop our own language 
and create a great literature. And our great men, 
from Rammohan Roy to Rabindranath, while imbi- 
bing ideas from the West and linking us with it, also 
made us aware of India’s great classical past. 

Our renaissance had done its work. It is now for 
us to light our torch from its flame before it dies out 
and carry it on our own strength and through our 
own language. That happened in Europe, and should 
happen with us also. Bengal's intellectual, scientific, 
cultural achievements have started declining in quality 
for some time. Clinging to English and the West 
will not help us out of it. Severence of our depend- 
ence on English and the West may, on the other 
hand, actas aspur by offering us new challenges. 
To inspire a people, we have to appeal to their 
strength, pride and not to weakness or dependence. 

English is not necessary for us for intellectual 
or cultural reasons. ‘But India being a multi-lingual 
country, English may have to continue for some 
time, perhaps for quite some time, for political and 
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The roll of the WBSIC in procuring essen- 
tial raw materials for registered small scale 
industrial units is now known to all, But our. 
untirnig . efforts in the development of small 
industries are not confined to this field 
alone. The industrial estates run by us con- 
stitute the first hope of a budding entre- 
preneur. We have undertaken a project to set 
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Administrative reasons. 


The West Bengal Small Industries Corporation 
in the service of the People 


"- WEST BENGAL SMALL INDUSTRIES .CORPORATION LIMITED 
^. 6A, nale Subodh Mullick Square. (3rd floor) 
: Calcutta- 13 


For that, all Bengali 

students need not learn English, nor learn it to any- 

thing like the same extent as now. 3 
Knowledge of English has become in India more 


or less synonymous with education. The English- : 


educated class are our elite. But these new Brahmins 
are attached to an alien language as the language of 
their education, communication and culture. They 
are a kind of closed shop. and have little communi- 
cation with the people — a floating phenomenon 
without roots. Such alienation is not good for them, 
or forthe country. It is for: the English-educated 
class to take the lead and end this alienation by 
removing the barrier of a foreign language between 
them and the people. The language of the classes 
and the masses should be the same. 

Our dependerice on English as our window on the 
world outside has led to our looking at the world 
through Anglo-Saxon glasses, which today means 
American glasses. This may not always be helpful 
even in our internal matters — social, economic or 
other. In international matters, India being a non- 
aligned country in a basically bipolar world and 
situated geographically as she is, to form our inter- 


‘ national perspective and ideas through English books 


is not desirable. 

I do not think there is any independent country, 
except.some ex-colonial ones, which gives a foreign 
language such importance in its educational system 
or intellectual and cultural life as we-do. It is time 
we shake off our dependence on English and the 
West and rely on ourselves and «our own language. 
A language is to a people something like the soul to 
an individual. Letus not keep our soul in bondage 
but free it. O 
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up a few small and medium industries in 

each district in the 'public or joint sector. The 

idea is to find out new entrepreneurs, be- 

sides providing for fresh employment oppor- 
_ tunities. We have taken up some effective 

‘steps in rendering marketing assistance. 

In the development of Small Industries we 
solicit everybody's cooperation, 
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"fhat's one S of deserting those from the waysida welder : Backing this hardwate fsa. - 
the broad spectrum of IOL's to the shipbuilder, the small! ^ ^ packageof services-consultancy) . 
tecliiplogies. E” * tool manufacturer, the ciantheavy and advisory, after~sales, and ^. - 
"nc The technologists’ supermarket engineering sector, petcochemical, training. < 
‘is TOL where under one roof a ' > fertiliser and refinery ccmplexes .  ¿0L's leadership in all its | 
. wite range of products and plus entire gas plants, essociated activities is the leadership of  . 
services are available. . - cryogenic equipment; endliquid. technology. Cross-fertilising 
! {OL’$ technological hamper ^ 9X/99n explosives for mining. tatesttrends with existing know.) - 


- ledge 1o breed a new genera- 
tion of products and services. ' 
For progress. . 


includes gases for anaesthesia, 
welding, cutting, inerting, + ` 
. cryogenic applications. and ~ 

- furnace enrichment ; ; special 
gases for the: electronics à 
industry, for diving and off-shore 
operations, for metallurgy, 
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calibration. of instruments ‘and : © nan! 
research ; anaesthetic equipment, Indian 

| welding ard cutting equipment Oo gen E 
‘and consumables’of every kind fs: "Tt o 

to meet needs as diverse as us 3 Lu Limited e 
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Lel.. FORE _dvernment’s Agrarian Programme 


SUBRATA BANERJEE 
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T= main problem of Indian economy is a persistent. 


lack of demand. This is despite a large population 
and fairly rich resources endowment, which, theoreti- 
cally, should help generate growth from within. This 
contradiction is due to mass poverty, built into the 
system through maldistribution of assets and incomes. 


This situation cannot be changed without drawing, 
the countless pairs of idle hands in the rural areas 


into the population process and without providing 
adequate purchasing power to the rural poor. | 
This is what makes land reforms the key question 


of India's economic growth. This has particular ' 


relevance to West’ Bengal because of the. specific 
pattern of rural economy created by the British. 
The needs of colonial exploitation of intelligent 
labour, a fertile soil rich in alluvium, a river port 
and many valuable mineral deposits. determined the 
socio-economic institutions introducéd. The Perma- 
nent Settlement, diverting the expanding merchant 
capital into land and creating a class of absentee 
landlords, prevented the emergence, of a local entre-, 
preneurial class. Ruthless exploitation by these land-' 
lords uprooted the peasantry from land, déstroyed 
the craft guilds and created an army of cheap labour. 
‘Despite many significant development since Indepen- 
dence this situation has not undergone any significant 


change. 


The rural scene in West Bengal was very sharply | 


defined recently by the Land and Land Utilisation 
Minister, Benoy Choudhury. About 65 lakh families 
in West Bengal are directly dependent on agriculture, 
of whom 23 lakhs are landless agricultural labourer 
families. About 25 lakh families own less than 7.5: 
bighas' of land each. Most of them are share-crop- 
pers. The holdings of 9.5 lakh families are between 
7.5 and 15 bighas each.‘ About 5.6 lakh households 
own between 15 and'30 bighas each. Only two lakh 
families. own more than 30 bighas each., 

! With'75 per cent, of the population living in the, 
rural areas and .60 per cent of the total work-force 


absorbed in agriculture and allied occupations, süch : 


a massive maldistribution of assets is the biggest drag 
on the economy of West Bengal. This state of affairs 
is also responsible for keeping about 70 per cent of 
the population of the State below the poverty line. 
Any strategy designed to restructure the economy of 
West Bengal has to strike at the very roots. of insti- 
tutions and socio economic and administrative struc- 
tures which are anachronistic barriers to further 
advance. This is no easy task as it has to be accom- 
plished within the constraints imposed by the existing 
political structure of the country. — 

When the Left Front Government came to power 
it was aware of the constraints, from its brief experi- 
ence in the past. It also had to cope with a situation 
of sluggish private investment and restricted public 
investment by the Centre even in such infrastructural 
areas as irrigation and power. The Naxalbari' move- 
ment: of the mid-sixties had also made its Vile of 
38 | | E 
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the -need for urgent measures at least to contain the 
growing discontent of the most deprived sections of 
the rural: poor. E 

Inthe circumstances, the Left Front Government 
felt that any major investment in the urban industrial 
sector of the limited resources with the State would 


not pay off in substantial employment. It, therefore, . 


adopted the strategy of. dispersing resources in the 
countryside accompanied with extensive land re- 
forms. This was clearly outlined in the 36-point 
election programme of the Front. vs 

The objective was to give 'share-croppers, small 


- farmers and landless agricultural labourers command 


over land and facilities of marketing and services 
cooperatives. Labour-intensive irrigation projects 
were to provide employment to the unemployed or 
partly-employed and inexpensive water to poorer sec- 
tions of. agriculturists. The panchayats were to build 
village granaries and ensure better prices through 
marketing facilities, 

The Left Front made this thrust ‘towards the 
improvement of the economic conditions of ' the 


weakest sections of the countryside the main lever of - 


growth. Certain sections of the. CPI(M) leadership, 
especially the Finance Minister, Dr Ashok Mitra, saw 
in this strategy. the road to modification of the 
existing power structure and hence assets and income 
relations in the rural areas. He visualised the 
ploughing back of the wealth generated . ensuring 
sustained agricultural growth and the spill-over 


demand for manufactured products: acting as a, 
l 


catalyst for industrial growth of a new type. | 
Dr Mitra's amour propre would be hurt if one 
were to'question this strategy of industrialisation. One 
would feel that industrialisation brought about by the ' 
compulsions of the rural market. was likely to lead 
mainly to the growth. of agriculture-oriented and 


- agro-based industries and also luxury consumer goods 
and consumer durables industries. Such a strategy. . 


of industrialisation seems to echo the World Bank 
approach. , 

„A major instrument of the agrarian strategy of the 
Left Front is the panchayat system. It is conceived 


' as an instrument for changing the balance of social 


forces. in the rural areas and curbing the bureaucratic- 
hierarchical administrative structure. In June 1978, 
25 million voters of rural West Bengal elected 56,000 
panchayat representatives. The Left Front candidates 
won 67 per cent of the seats. The Planning ‘Adviser, 
Satyabrata Sen, believes that these elections brought 
into the panchayat leadership people in whom the 
rural poor have confidence. The ‘achievement of the 
Left Front was really due to its success in consoli- 
dating the poor and marginal farmers during the 


' election compaign. y | 


The massive floods, shortly after the panchayat 
‘elections, came as a challenge to the new leadership. 
As Chief Minister Jyoti Basu put it, “A disaster had 
turned into an opportunity”. The panchayats had to 
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undertake the + relief programme immediately. The 
Government ‘realised that relief had to be a part of 
the total programme: of restructuring the economy. 


The experience c of relief work DE the panchayat 


system to move into operation. - 
Thus emerged the contours of the land reform pro- 


gramme of the Left Front Government. In the words 


of the Land Reforms Commissioner, D. Bandyo-. 
padhyay, “Poverty encompasses the totality of -life, 
and existence of the afflicted population. Hence to be 
effective any ‘anti-poverty programme with land 
reform .as the major component has to be multi- 
dimensional in its design and impact. A programm 

of land reform which stops at merely distribution of 
land or with an enabling legislation for security of 
tenure of share-croppers is bound to have a' minimal 
effect. On the other hand, with the reversal process 
initiated by, the entrenched interests and with no 
support system: for the’ potential beneficiaries, their 
conditions could be, as well, worse off in the post- 
reform situation than before: The land reform pro- 
gramme of West Bengal recognises , this critical 
deficiency of the traditional administrative approach: 
That is why an attempt has been made to remedy 
the situation by developing a broad support mecha- 
nism by establishing ‘functional linkages: with the 
bureaucracy, elected rural self- -government institu- 


tions and rural workers' organisations. This is the . 


main difference of the land réform programme cur- 

rently being implemented in West Bengal with thé 

attempts made earlier in the State and' in other 

TRU. of India.” (Land di in West Bengal, 
80 M 


bo, 


- thems=lves to help them overcome ‘their fears 


‘of Rrral Development, 


' The major drive of the land reforms programa 
was the new methodology adopted for recording 
name of share-croppers to give them tenancy. rights. 
Share cropping is the major form of exploitation in 
rural Vest Bengal. Thus was launched “Operation 
Barga * in 1978. .The panchayats and rural workers’ | 
organsations worked together with the ap haa 
The 
entire procedure of claims and their verification and 
even the objections of the landlords was carried out 
on the spot and in public. The Land Reforms Law 


has been amended in favour of the share-cropper, 
_. thus reducing the number of court injunctions. 


Till December 1980 the number share-croppers 
recorced came to 10. 01,986. This. amounts to 


` about 50 per cent of the estimated total of. share- 


croppers. It needs to be noted that after the initial ,: 
spurt..here has been a slackening of effort. This is 
really due to internal contradictions. The belief that 
the penchayat elections have in the majority of cases 
elimirated representatives of the vested interests has 
been oroved wrong. In many cases even among 
CPI(M) caders the pull of land has proved much 
stronger than ideology. Planned, political backing 
by dedicated. cadres does not seem to have been 
mouned to fight the battle within the panchayats and 
the party. . ` 

A recent study conducted by the National Institute 
Government of India, 
Hyderabad, has drawn attention to the success of the 
panchayat system in at least two areas: (a) creation 


of a h gh degree of political consciousness among the 


rural voters cutting across caste differences; and 
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Development and, utilisation of hitherto untapped 
E forest wealth in the hilly, regiors of the Darjeeling and 
* Kalimpong Sub-Divisions of tha Darjeeling District: 


Development of Forest-based industries. 


Upliftment of Economic _cordition in the hitherto 
backward region of North Bengal: 22 a nE s 


A strong footstep .. 


WEST BENGAL FOREST DEVELOPMEN” CORPORATION: LIMITED | 
(A Government. of West Bengal Undertaking) 


7 © GA, Raja Subodh Mullick Squere, (7th floor) 
Calcutta-700 013: 
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(b) emergence of a yoting, literate rural leadership. 
No single political party can possibly mobilise and 
direct this leadership. This demands the consolida- 
tion of parties and groups genuinely committed to 
social transformation. A false euphoria, a dizziness 
born of success, a mechanical understanding of the 
development strategy, presence of representatives of 
vested interests within the Left Front itself, and the 
persistent sectarianism of a section of the CPI(M) 
leadership and cadres have combined to prevent an 
effective and broader mobilisation for rural change. 
In the circumstances it has not been possible to 
prevent a certain amount of corruption creeping into 
the new system that is being built. 

This weakness is reflected in the implementation 
of land ceiling laws. Up to March 25, 1977, under 
Congress rule, 10.49 lakh acres of land were vested 
in Government, of which only 6 69 lakh acres could 
be distributed to the landless. Under the Left Front 
Government additional land vested in Government was 
1.61 lakh acres up to 31 March, 1980. The increase in 
actual distribution seems to have been marginal. 
Available figures are somewhat contradictory. About 
3.74 lakh acres are still available for distribution, 
while 1.70 lakh acres have been hit by court orders. 
Attempts to remove this bottleneck through legislation 
have been blocked by the Centre, whose approval of 
the concerned Bill has been held up. Up to 
December 1980, vested land has been allotted to 
nearly 12 lakh cultivators. The number of landless 
still comes to nearly 22 lakhs, 


Despite weaknesses and various defects in the, 


implementation of the agrarian policy of the Left 
Front Government, the rural vested interests have 
begun to feel endangered. They have already struck 
back by stopping consumption credit to the poorer 
farmers, and appropriating cooperative finance for 
usurious lending. Some cooperatives were made 
temporarily defunct, when a law was promulgated 
making membership of cooperatives universal. 

The Government fought back by persuading the 
nationalised banks to provide institutional loans to 
share-croppers and assignees of vested land. The 
target in 1979 was 80,000 cases of agricultural loans, 
but the panchayat were able to sponsor only 60,000. 
Despite a major shortfall in the target a dent has 
been made in the economic power of the rich land- 
lords. When they started evicting the newly register- 
ed share-croppers and agricultural labourers asking 
for higher wages from homestead plots, the Govern- 
ment undertook a programme of conferring titles on 
such possessors. So far about 50,000 families have 
benefited. Revision of land revenue norms has reliev- 
ed 45 lakh familities from the burden of taxation. 
Irrigation tax per acre has also been considerably 
reduced. 

Traditionally agricultural labourers in West Bengal 
are without work for at least seven months in a year. 
Their wages have always been very low. The Left 
Front Government has given new life to various rural 
development programmes with the activé association 
of the panchayat system. Through these programmes, 
involving the creation of productive assets, aboat 10 
lakh rural population, employed or under-employed, 
secured additional employment for four months in 
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Production (in thousand tonnes) 


TABLES 


1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 
Total cereals 7,102,3 8,636.0 7,775.6 
Total pulses 7,453.8 8,970.2 8,043.0 
Oilseed 59.7 97.8 102.0 
Fibres 3,765.6 3,718.3 4,382.0 

II 
Productivity Index (1969-70=100) 
t 

1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 
Foodgrains 96.56 106.91 107 87 
Cereals 95.16 106.82 108.36 
Non-Foodgrains 120.65 123.31 125.09 

ilsee 96.61 110 07 103.52 
Vegetables and 
miscellaneous crop 135.71 140.94 141.99 
All combined 100,09 109.95 111.59 
HI 

Extension of Area Under HYV (thousand tonnes) 

1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 
Total rice 1,189.3 1,393.0 1,551.5 
Total wheat 513.9 484.1 520.5 


Total Fertiliser Consumption (in tonnes) 


1976-77 148,185 
1977-78 162,146 
1978-79 243,422 


1978-79. In 1979.80 the number was 15 lakhs. By 
1979 the average wage rate of agricultural labourers 
in every district of the State registered a marked rise 
over 1976. In two districts they were slightly higher 
than the statutory minimum of Rs £.10 per day, fixed 
by the Congress Government in 1974. Unfortunately, 
the Focd-for-Work programme has now been 
virtually suspended by the Centre. 

The initial drive provided by the panchayat system 
is evident from the fact that after the 1978 floods the 
area under rabi crop increased frem 1,742 2 lakh he- 
ctares in 1977-78 to 2 092.9 lakh hectares in 1978 79. 
The overall progress of agriculture under the Left 
Front Government is also evident from other relevant 
data. Production of cereals, pulses, other focdgrains, 
oilseeds and fibres has increased significantly. Produc- 
tivity has increased. So has total fertiliser consump- 
tion. The area under high-yielding varieties of rice 
and wheat has increased. That the new agricultural 
strategy has contributed greatly to this advance can 


hardly be denied. At the same time it is necessary to 


appreciate that the full potential of the strategy has 
not been realised. This is due primarily to organisa- 
tional and political-ideological failures. There is also 
no doubt that the Centre has been by and large 
obstructive. The fact that the strategy of agricultural 
growth triggering industrial development does not 
seem to have worked neecs to be noted. This calls 
for fresh thinking and political action. This the Left 
ron Government should be in a position to under- 
take. O 
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During. 1974-1977 mE , During 1977-1981: 





= ' The Corpotation ‘is ‘engaged in the distribution of Refined 
~ Rapeseed Oil and Palm Oil, Pulses, ‘Cormon Salt, Cement-and other 


essential commodities. - 
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To réach out its.servicé to the. pecple in. rural areas” more. effi- 


| ciently, the Corporation has Branch Ofices at Durgapur, Midnapore 


+ 


and: Siliguri and district offices are oe opened ene” 


i 
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A Comprehensive Edible Oil Complex in Calcutta has been - 


sanctioned and construction of a Vegerable Oil Packing Plant and" a 
Vegetable E Refinery arè at various stages of implementation. 
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"WEST BENGAL ESSENTIAL COMMODITIES 


` SUPPLY CORPORATION: LTD. 


(A Government of West: Bergal Undertaking) 


jos ; . 7 Registered Office: 
11A, MIRZA GALIB STREET, CALCUTTA+700 016 
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Turn-over in quantity 
year ' | jn Metric Tonnes — ` ' ` year in Metric Tonnes 
1974-75 - | 60502. : ^ :/.;. 1977-79 - 22,088 
1975-76 + — ! “15,261 ` ve. 1978-79 . ^ 4,172,559 
1976.77 ^. . 13294. E 1979-80 - 9,28,624 
a IA | o 25 1980-81 — 10,20,018 
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The Left Front Government believe in active 
participation of the rural poor in the state’s 


administration, They consider decentralisation . 


„óf power, administrative and financial, an 
«Indispensable condition for success of democracy. 


Of. the 56, 000 representatives of the 3-tier 
| Panchayats, most are poor toilers. They come 


Y i 


- from different strata, Different religions. i 


. Last 3 years, the' onus of building a new, rural | 
"Bengal i is entrusted in the hands of these poor : 


' '* toilers. They build houses for the landless 
tillers. Primary schools for the rural children, 


‘Homeopathic dispensaries for the ailing poor. - 


‘They construct and repair village roads, | bridges 
and culverts, Cleanse the tanks, 











_ Undertake 


MILLIONS OF HANI 
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may be. Co-operation of the Panchayats 
| is. indispensable—it i is a must. They are many i 
other development programmes also. | 





S JOIN TOGETHER. . 


pisciculture. Distribution of loans and .seeds. 
Procurement of paddy and rice. Installation of. 
tube-wells. Assistance to cottage industries, X EE 
Or, recording names of bargadars. Whatever it 


E 
] 


The Panchayats have set Unius example by, 


. providing jobs to thé jobless /in rural area. They. E 


hold full financial independence for 

implementation of these projects and ap 
programmes, So far 122 crores of rupees have  , 
"been allotted., This excludes cost of foodgrains , ' 


^ received, and allotment made on Integrated 


Rural Development. Programme. ‘60’ per cent of 

the allotted sum have already been spent. 

“The Panchayats, have their own fund, they can . ^ 
impose taxes, if necessary. More than 14 crores E 
have, been collected thus., 1 j 
The¡devotion of the Panchayats, their zeal make | 
thé rural scene resonant with activities. 

New villages emerge. New people at ‘their helm.. 

Self sufficient. Self confident. f 
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surging 


ahead... 


The Left Front Government, during.the last 


four years, has attached paramount impor- 


. tance to the implementation of various Land: 
Reform measures with a view to establishing ' 


the rights and privileges of the peasantry, so 
long exploited. and oppressed. 


* 11 Lakhs of Sharecroppers- have been”- 
recorded ‘as such under ‘Operation . 


Barga', members of Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes accounting for 58% of the 
total. 


"Ww 


* 1.75 Lakh acres of land, beyond ceiling: . 


fixed; has vested and been distributed 
among Landless and Marginal Farmers. 


Upto December 31; 1980 such landless 


marginal farmers number 11,94,176., 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes accounting 
for 57% of the total. 





* The Credit- support scheme to Share- 
croppers and Assignees of vested land: 
. the number of beneficiaries in 1979 
was 59,114; in 1980 it was 71,048 and 

in 1981 the target is 2,50,000. 


* The Minimum Wages Act guaranteeing 
a minimum wage to agricultural labou- 
rers is being implemented. l 


* Exemption of land revenue for holdings 
upto 4 acres in irrigated and 6 ‘acres in 
non-irrigated areas has been granted. 
"The amount exempted during last f:ur 
years is of the order of Rs. 60 crores. 
"Takkavi loan and the 1975-76 Farm 
Implements. loan which amounted to 
‘Rs. 40 crores, have beeh exempted. 


* The Land Holdings Tax have been res- 
tructured with a view to giving relief to 


48 lakhs of peasant families. Relief to . 


3 
— 


families. in terms of money will be 
around 35 crores.- 
* , The mass pasa Panchayati Raj institu- 
tions have opened new opportunities 
Nith their numerous .works schemes to 
che rural labour force, 
The implementation of production oriented 
agricultural schemes resulted in the increase 
of prcduction. The average annual! increase 


in ine produevon of paddy since 1976-77 has 


been 3%, 


The Land ‘Reform measures of the Left 
Front Government have kindled a new hope 
and ushered in a new’ era in rural West 
Bengal. 


. Government of West Bengal 


ICA-11012/81 
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Verdict, of course, / 
belongs to the People 


The Left Front Government in West Bengal completes four years in office. 


These four years constitute a chapter of tireless and continuous struggle to strengthen 
democratic values in the state. 





In the recent past there was a monstrous move to trample democracy on the -self-same soil 
and leave it gory. It had also wanted to strifle the voice of the people, to crush their democratic 
rights and play havoc with their lives and calling. People of the state, however, refused to 
capitulate, lying down, The outcome was the Left Front Government. It is why the Left Front 

Government is pledged to safeguard all the democratic rights of the people, rights of assembly, 
association, rights to conduct processions, call strikes, a free exercise of franchise, and.above all 
the fabric of parliamentary democracy, At a time when dark clouds of authoritarianism are 
mustering strong over the length and breadth of the country, we are, resolved to see that the 
banner of democracy is held aloft by our people, as a protest against such forces. 


When, even at the lapse of 33 years after independence, our integrity as a nation is threaten- 
ed by violent machinations of slithering separatism and when communalism, many are at their wit's 
end, caught in a morass of disunity and mutual suspicion, we have preserved, as the pupil of our 
eye, the unity among various religious sects and castes in West Bengal, in our march forward. This 
redounds to the credit of the toiling masses of West Bengal. This has been achieved out in the 
arena of struggle, at a cost of sweat and blood, where friends came to be recognised, distingu- 


ished from:foes. Our endeavour is to further consolidate this unity and brotherhood, and to 
annihilate all forces of disruption. 


In four years we have come a long way. People in the villages, agricultural labour, share- 
croppers, farmers — are all enlivened with a new sense of belonging. New blood has been 
injected into the moribund agrarian economy. Workers, in factories and offices, teachers: and 
middle-income people, have found a new unity in their bid fora better future, and have earned 
recognition for many of their rightful demands. New values have emerged in the field of educa- 
tion and culture. The welfare of the people has become the guiding principle. We want that the 
portals of our educational and cultural life are thrown open to the people at large. The demo- 
cracy has been extended down to the levels of Panchayats and civic bodies, We have endeavo- 
ured, to the best of our ability to safeguard and advance the cause of the backward, the disabled, 
and the destitute. The right to work has been made universal and beyond corruption. We are all 
the time striving to create more and more job opportunities. 


We are yet to travel a long way. Organised and active cooperation of the people is what we 
earnestly require. 


Forces opposed to us are also active. They fight shy of a popular verdict. They want to 
embark upon a course of undemocratic terrorism. Needless to say, the final verdict belongs to the 
people... 
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T rivialities and Priorities 


AN air of unreality dominates Indian 
politics today. Both the ruling party 
and the Opposition are engaged largely in 
fruitless exercises — sometimes crossing 


the limits of sanity, straying into the realm. 


of the bizarre. 

The Indira Congress commands - the 
- hegemony, ruling at the Centre and in 
the overwhelming majority of States, with 
the governments in only a few of these 
being run by regional entities or regionally 
strong national parties. Constitutionally 
and politically therefore the Congress- 
. Indira holds sway and is expected to 
' set the standard. | 

To find a Chief Minister having planned 
to bring his entire Cabinet to the Capital 
to seek the blessings of the Prime Minister 
and her eldest. son, newly elected to Lok 
Sabha, is a measure of the absurdity to 
which the state of politics has degenerated 
in this country. Not that Arjun Singh is à 
sleeping Chief Minister nor is he bereft of 
intelligence or a sense of decorum and 
responsibility; in fact he has been active in 
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tackling the difficult problems that disi 
Madhya Pradesh. Presumably he does not 
feel secure in office unless he bends and 
bows in abject sycophancy before the 
powers that be in Delhi. It is good that 
the Prime Minister scotched this demons- 
tration of servility by an entire State Cabi- 
net, but the very fact that such an idea 
should have at all got currency, cannot but 
be a matter of concern for anybody inter- 
ested in upholding decency in public life. 

There are other equally disquieting signs 
of z court atmosphere creeping in. There 
should be uo objection to the Prime 
Minister's son entering politics in. right 
earnest, and Rajiv Gandhi's election camp- 
aign at Amethi has been in marked con- 
trast to the tough-guy braggadocio that 
cha-acterised the brief but noisy political 
career of his late younger brother. In the 
social setting of today’s establishment, 
itis nothing unusual that he should be 
surrounded by the new breed of ‘the 
affluent upper set, uncontaminated by the 
urge to be identified with the poverty- 
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stricken humanity that was the hallmark 
of the bygone generation reared by the 
national struggle against foreign rule. All 
this is unexceptionable; what is strange and 
disturbing is the growing tendency of 
Congress politicians to pitchfork Rajiv 
Gandhi into the eminence of leadership 
simply by virtue of his being the Prime 
Minister’s son. A solitary Antulay indul- 
ging in this pastime could have been dis- 
missed as an exception: what is extraordi- 
nary is that the contagion has been 
spreading. l | 

It can of course be argued that what the 
Congressmen do to one of their young 
MPs is of no concern for the nation as a 
whole. But when the Prime Minister's son 
is lionised by a whole tribe of Congress 
leaders to the point of almost anointing 
him as the next in order of succession, it 
offends the long-nurtured conventions of a 
healthy democracy. It is understandable 
that a Prime Minister's son taking to 
politics should get an edge over others, 
but that is no reason why the Congress 
politicians should fall head over heels in 
boosting Rajiv, a crude device to flatter 
the Prime Minister. Apart from the vul- 
garity of such a practice, providing grist to 
the mil of those who accuse Indira 
Gandhi of trying to set up a dynastic raj, 
it panders to the backward feudal instincts 
ofalarge section of our populace accus- 
tomed to accept a zamindar's progeny as 
his or her inevitable successor. If anything, 
this is doing injustice to Rajiv Gandhi's 
political career itself. 

While such irrelevancies are getting the 
limelight in the media, both official and 
non-official, major issues of vital concern 
for the nation seem to get a backseat in 
our list of priorities. Indira Gandhi may 
be facing a discredited and demoralised 
Opposition incapable of becoming any 
challenge to her regime. But this by no 
means should make her feel comfortable. 
Formidable difficulties on the. economic 
front, for instance, pose a threat much 
more serious than what conventional party 
politics can mount today. 

There are good reasons to believe that 
the Government is worried over the down- 
ward trend in the economy. But what has 
shocked many of those in the know is the 
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supreme complacency bordering on irres- 
ponsibility on the part of Finance Minister 
Venkataraman. Since last year, when large- 
scale inflation began to loom large, he has 
been exuding a degree of optimism which 
subsequent developments have shown to 
be totally unwarranted. Venkataraman's 
pep talks have turned into poppycock. 
More than a month ago, he declared with 
great fanfare that stern steps to curb in- 
flation were in the offing. Nothing has 
been announced so far. It is no sign of 
wisdom for a Finance Minister to warn 
about impending austerity measures, for 
that alerts the vested interests and lobbies 
begin to act overtime to pressurise the 
authorities to abandon any measures that 
hurt their sectional interests. Precisely this 
has happened in the last few weeks: 
Venkataraman's promised package of anti- 
inflationary measures is yet to see the 
light of day, but the lobbies have become 
conspicuous. 

Meanwhile, Venkataraman seems to 
have fallen under the spell of the domi- 
nant philosophy of the Reserve Bank of 
India. Even after so many years, the 
nationalised banks — the twelfth anniver- 
sary of the nationalisation falls next week 
— have, under the Reserve Bank's guid- 
ance, been following a credit policy that 
helps only the top dogs: the social purpose 
of bank nationalisation has been persis- 
tently flouted by the Reserve Bank, with 
the result that credit facilities have, by . 
and large, continued along the lines fol- 
lowed by the commercial banks; in other 
words, the Reserve Bank has only helped 
to widen disparities instead of narrowing 
them. Side by side, the black-money opera- 
tors have flourished, thereby reinforcing 
the parallel black-money economy. : 

Against this patent betrayal of the 
objectives of bank nationalisation by the 
Reserve Bank super-bosses, Finance Minis- 
ter Venkataraman has taken no stand 
whatsoever: rather he, by his inaction, has 
become an abettor in this betrayal. After 
months of inaction, he has now been prod- 
ded to draw up a list of emergency mea- 
sures to stem the tide of inflation, but at 
every step, he has proved to be more of a 
drag than the initiator or executor of a 
policy of fiscal discipline. Tt is a pathetic 
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spectacle to find the Finance Minister turn- 
ing tailist to the Reserve Bank, whose 
authorities, misusing its autonomy, are 
promoting the tenets of market economy 
instead of enforcing social control over the 
credit facilities. 

This week, the Finance Minister was 
called for important consultation by the 
Prime Minister. But he has yet to formu- 
late measures out of proposals long under 
consideration — such as a ceiling on divi- 
dends, taxes on personal incomes, restric- 
tions on bank credits. The only item on 
which he seems to have shown agility is in 
the matter of securing a 4000-million 
dollar IMF loan. 

Meanwhile, other branches of the Gov- 
ernment are worried at the spurt of infla- 
tion: the general view is that it has gone 
beyond what is called “the limits of 
prudence”. The Planning Commission has 
categorically warned that the inflationary 
pressures have posed a serious threat to 
the development programmes now in hand 
under the Sixth Plan. It has pinpointed 
the inadequacy of efforts at resource 
mobilisation by the States, whether through 
fresh measures or through gearing up of 
state enterprises like the electricity boards 
and transport corporations The Planning 
Commission’s mid-year review of resource 
mobilisation, due in September, will no 
doubt present a gloomy picture. The bud- 
get deficit, estimated originally at Rs 1539 
crores, may be doubled by present rec- 
koning. While export earnings have been 
coming down, the burden of imports has 
gone up. The Government’s earlier thesis 
that imports would give a fillip to produc- 
tion has been falsified: in the bargain, 
foreign exchange to the tune of Rs 2000 
crores has been squandered on additional 
imports. In fact, the carefully garnered 
foreign exchange reserve has been badly 
depleted at a time when the climate of ten- 
sion in the region entails more outlay on 
defence, which can be met mainly with 
hard currency. 

One of the items responsible for the 
adverse turn in the economy is the uproar 
over grain price. Despite a good harvest, 
procurement has not come up to the mark. 
The Prime Minister herself had to per- 
sonally prod some of the State Govern- 
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ments to step up procurement. But the 
hoarder has cornered a good portion of 
the stock despite the surrender by a num- 
ber of State Governments in the face of the 
clamour for higher prices. It is well to 
rem2mber that most of the political parties, 
incliding the Left, have been guilty on 
this score: they helped to intensify the 
clamour for higher procurement prices 
witEout pausing to consider its deleterious 
effect on general price rise. 

All this however has not deterred the 
hoa "der from holding back a good portion 
of :he stocks with the result that the 
Government has now gone in for two- 
millon tonnes wheat purchase from the 
USA. It is scandalous that there should 
be need for wheat import in a year of 
reccrd wheat harvest of 134 million tonnes. 
By its time-honoured method, the Govern- 
mert by purchasing wheat abroad hopes 
to Meat down the indigenous hoarder — a 
tact.c which shows up the lack of any 
poli.ical drive on even this issue of 
national concern. In fact, this is an issue 
on which the Government could have ap- 
procched the forward-looking elements in 
the Opposition for common endeavour, 
while these elements in their turn could 
have taken an active, positive stand towards 
solv ng this crisis that touches the vital 
inte-est of the entire nation. 

V hat is disconcerting is that like the Con- 
gres3-I, the Opposition parties are equally 
obli zious of the crisis that is about to over- 
take the nation’s economy. No doubt the 
part.es of the Opposition use the price rise 
as a stick to beat the Government with, 
but they themselves have not cared to 
study the problems and come out with 
concrete proposals, beyond the worn-out 
slogans — underlining thereby the bank- 
ruptcy of political parties in the matter of 
maragement of the nation’s economy. 

T-agic as it looks, a national approach 
on >roblems of vital concern is lacking 
todzy. The result is that the vested 
inte-ests, both rural and industrial, domi- 
nate the scene and dictate their terms, 
whi.e the black-money operator has a field 
day A dismal, if not frightening, prospect 
indeed. 

N.C. 
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Racist 
Throw-back 


in 


Britain 


C.N. CHITTA RANJAN 
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RGANISED White racist violence 

in Britain, democracy of 
democracies, with undisguised state 
patronage, has now crossed all 
limits of tolerable human conduct 
with the outrages in Southall and 
Liverpool in the last few days, 
From all accounts the attacks on 
coloured people in areas where 
they mainly live were unprovoked, 
well-planned and dastardly. — 

' Gangs from outside can hardly 
descend on peaceful localities, 
launch vicious armed attacks on 
the local people, indulge in arson, 
looting and worse, and finally 
get away with it all, without the 


knowledge and connivance of 


the police. There is enough in 
published reports to show that 
the police were either indifferent 
or made a show of acting well 
after the event in each case. And 
with a flourish of feigned impar- 
tiality they have treated aggres- 
sors and victims alike in the 
matter of making arrests. The 
truth of the latest police claim 
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that they are “better prepared, 
mentally as well as physically” — 
and what that in fact means — 
has to be tested yet. 

There is a sinister pattern be- 
hind-the Southall and Liverpool 


- happenings, and they mark a new 


low in the long story of harass- 
ment, intimidation and physical 
violence to which  non-whites 
have been systematically subjected 
in that country with its bogus 
reputation for fairness and justice. 

Prime Minister Margaret That- 
cher hardly sounds convincing 


‘when she pretends to be “very 


concerned”. over the “terrible” 

events in the coloured districts 
of Liverpool and London. When 
she says innocently that “most of 
us didn’t think that these kinds 
of things could happen in our 
country", she should have had 
the decency to remember, first, 
that her Conservative Party made 
blatantly racial electoral pro- 
mises in relation to immigrants, 


and secondly, that she herself 


steered through Parliament the 
openly discriminatory and shame- 
ful Nationality Bill ignoring pro- 
tests from within and outside 
her country. Even while she was 


in India some time back," she— 


vigorously defended the Bill and 
the pernicious policy behind it 
on the plea that each country had 
the right to decide its own poli- 
cies in such matters. 

While there is a point in saying. 
that each country has the right 
to regulate citizenship and even 
entry in its own interests, inter- 
nationally accepted norms can- 
not be ignored. When the exercise 
of this right takes the totally un- 
acceptable and uncivilised form 
ment, humiliation and finally 
physical violence, the matter 
ceases to be a national concern 
and becomes a problem for the 
world community. This was true 
of Hitler's Germany, pre-indepen- 
dence Zimbabwe; 
true of the apartheid land of 
South Africa—a truth recognised 
by the United Nations but 
ignored by co ‘Western 
nations. 

Even earlier race riots i in Britain 
— like the ones two years ago — 
followed official pronouncements 
in favour of a policy of discrimi- 
nation acain and contemptuous 


this remains ' 


treatment of coloured immigrants. 
Whether the word “riots” can at 
all be used to describe one-sided 
and deliberate attacks by organ- 
ised gangs of fascist hoodlums on 
peaceful people is another matter. 
What the latest events have con- 
firmed beyond doubt is the simple 
and quite ugly fact that many 
vital segments in the United King- 
dom, including its rulers and its, 
police force which has lost its 
reputation for integrity, are turn- 
ing racist in outlook and are 
ready to look with equanimity on 
the indecent activities of the 
“skinheads”  — activities oncé 
lightheartedly described in some 
quarters as *Paki-bashing" which 
really meant beating up coloured 
people, setting fire to their homes 
and shops, and systematic looting. 

The racist bias of the police is 
proved by the way roughly equal 
numbers of white aggressors and 
coloured victims’ are- arrested, 
though who started it all has not 
been in any doubt whatsoever. 
There has been other evidence of 
police bias in other places earlier 
too. ‘Elsewhere in this issue is 
reproduced an article from New 
Statesman which shows that even 
the judiciary is not free from 
racist bias. The way coloured 
people, particularly women and 
children, ‘have been hurt and 
humiliated at points of entry 
like Heathrow airport, is familiar 
enough to .everyone who reads 
newspapers. 

Asians and blacks who are thus 
attacked wantonly with the clear 
intention of driving them out of the 
country cannot be expected to be 
content to remain at the receiving 
end all the time. These communi- 
ties too, even if they are small, 
have their: young blood.’ And 
whether young or not, who can 
blame them if, realising that the 
authorities are in no mood to 
afford them due protection, they 
decide to protect themselves? Such 
a development would be unfor- 
tunate, for the coloured: people 
are there to live i in peace and eke 
out a livelihood and do not seek 
any kind of confrontation ; but it: 
has to be recognised by the rulers 
of Britain and their minions that 
human endurance has limits. The 
Nazi-style slogans of the maraud- 
ing “skinheads” speak for them- 
selves. They are bent upon forcing 
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à confrontation, and they are 
equally bent upon making the 
Government carry out their be- 
hests. Those in power have so far 
not only not shown the capacity 
to put the racists in their place 
but have acquiesced in and abet- 
ted racial crimes aimed against 
blacks and Asians. 

With wise and firm handling, 
it is still possible to prevent the 
major racial collision that looms 
ahead in Britain. But there is yet 
no sign of statesmanship at the 
top. While the victims of racist 
violence within Britain cannot 
remain passive for long, other 
countries which are pledged to 
fight racism everywhere cannot 
keep quiet either. It has been 
suggested by some that the British 
Government can defuse the situ- 
ation by inducting coloured people 
into the police force in a big way 
and organising squads to put 
down the white aggressors. 
Whether the British Government 
has the vision to take this and 
.Other steps to ensure peaceful, 


unmolested living fcr the non- 
white population is tLe question. 

It is in such a situation that 
invitations have gore out to 
state dignitaries the wcrld over to 
attend the wedding ef Charles, 
the Prince of Wales. The Presi- 
dent, Sanjiva Reddy, has accepted 
the invitation. Why tae head of 
state of India, or of any other 
country for that mater, should 
grace the wedding of the son of a 
figurehead queen in ar age when 
monarchy is virtually dead, is a 
larger question to waich atten- 
tion needs to be paid. 

One would think, seeing the 
way some of our newspapers are 
publicising the forthcoming wed- 
ding, that this country is still a 


part of the British empire. How 


Diana will ride to the vedding, a 
la Cinderella, what she will wear, 
whether she will say at the cere-. 
mony what tradition lays down 
she should—all this i mews for 
our media whose vakies remain 
feudal despite all their tall claims 
to modernity. Worst »f all is the 


detailed account given of a pri- 
mitive ““virginity”” test which the 


woman who is to marry the queen's 


son is to undergo; the bridegroom 
is subject to no such test, presum- 
ably — adequate commentary on 
the stage of civilisation Britain 
has reached at the fag-end' of the 
Twentieth Century! 

Even if President Reddy, who 
a few days back declared that he 
would not seek another term (as 
if it is there for the asking), might 
like a jaunt or two abroad before 
relinquishing office and making 
way for Indira Gandhi's choice, 
there is no need for him to be 
present at a royal wedding in a 
country where coloured people 
are being bashed up and treated 
like the scum of the earth. 
Sanjiva Reddy would do well to 
remember he is of the same 
colour as many of the victims in 
Southall and Liverpool. 

Let us mot lose our national 
self-respect, built up with so. 
much care over three decades and 
more. (July NU 





View 
from 
. Washington 


KULDIP NAYAR 


EVEN a short trip to Washing- 

ton is sufficient to convince 
you that the Reagan Adminis- 
tration has no qualms either in 
initiating an arms race between 
India and Pakistan or in streng- 





The noted Indian commentator was 
recently in Washington. This contri- 
bution which comes in his syndicated 
column this week, slightly abridged, is 
published by his courtesy, The copy- 
right rests with the author. 
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thening the repressive military 
regime at Islamabad. America 
has been looking for a state that 
could give it a base to protect 
its “security interests” jn the 
Persian Gulf and he South 


i rt region. Pakis an fills the 
i 


bill. 

Already US ships have paid 
"naval visits" to Karachi and 
Gwadar, the warm wa er port of 
Baluchistan which he Soviet 
Union reportedly want. to reach 
after “settling things" in 
Afghanistan. A top State De- 
partment official in Washington 
told me that more ind more 


Ships would be maki1g calls on 


Pakistani ports. 

Important functionaries in the 
State Department and he Penta- 
gon are conscious of India’s sensi- 
tivities and they are at times 
defensive in their arguments to 
justify the proposed arms supply 
to Pakistan. But thzy are not 
willing to go beyond saying that 
the arms are meant to meet the 
Soviet threat or expressing hope 
that they will not be uzed against 
India. 

I asked three senior US officials 
separately whether America 


would be willing to obtain from 
Pakistan an essurance that it 
would not employ against India 
the arms it received from Washin- 
gton. All the three said ‘NO’ 
under one pretext or the other. 
One of them added that “we 
have not yet made a gun which 
could shoot in one direction and 
not the other.” 

Francis Fukuyama, author of 
the Rand Report on the “Security 
of Pakistan” and now a key 
official in the State Department, 
was the only one to go on record 
as saying that Washington could 
seek such an assurance and he 
for one would pursue the matter. 
This observation, coming as it 
does from the person whose 
report has formed the basis for 
arms supply to Pakistan, is sig- 
nificant. ` 

In this report, Fukuyama 
admits that “security relationship” 
with Pakistan means “adverse 
effects 'on US-Indian relations.” 
But he justifies arms supply on 
the plea that “the Indians over 
the years have not been made to 
pay a price for their closeness to 
the Soviets” and that “the 
United States can afford to be a 
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bit less solicitous of Indian opi- 
nions than it has been in the 

t 

US officials do not say so but 
bring into the discussion New 
Delhi's recognition of the Heng 
Samrin regime in Kampuchea 
and thé May 1980 deal by India 
to purchase Soviet arms which 
were estimated at 1.6 billion 
«dollars at one time but put at 
nearly seven billion dollars after 
Agha Shahi, Pakistan’s Foreign 
Minister, has ‘said that Moscow 
is selling arms to New Delhi at 
one fourth of the price. 

This is also what the majority 
in the Senate and US Congress 
have come to believe, there is 
very little sympathy with India. 
Some important people in New 
Delhi believe that the exception 
made by the Senate to supply arms 
to Pakistan despite the fact it is 
making the bomb may not go 
through the Democratic Party , 
majority Congress. There is no 
such likelyhood. But if it at all 
happens, it would be. because of 
Israel's sensitivity. 

The fear of the Jewish lobby, 
quite powerful, in America, is that 
after the destruction ‘of nuclear 
installations in Iraq, the Arab 
countries may go all out to help 
Pakistan manufacture the Islamic 
bomb. Stephen J. Solarz, Jewish 
Deniocrat Congressman, is Chair- 
man of the House Foreign Affairs 
Sub-committee that ^ overseas 
American policy towards Pakistan. 
He said the other day: “We will 
surely debate whether we ought 
to commence a military supply 
relationship with a country. that 
may be on the brink of detonating 
a nuclear device." 

India has very: little pull in 
Congress or for that matter else- 
where to feed this sentiment. 
B.K. Nehru, who is making 
another trip to America this 
month to'exploit his old contacts 
as India’s Ambassador to America - 
during the Kennedy days, has 
done little; he has only devalued 
New Delhi's envoy in Washing- 
ton, K.R. Narayanan. 

This has, however, given 
Washington an erroneous impres- 
sion that the Indians are divided 
over the supply of US arms. Even 
the Opposition opinion in India 
is not considered so united as it 


.was in the earlier years, during 
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the India-Pakistan. wars in 1965 
and 1971. 

State Department officials have 
conveyed this impression to 
Ambassador Narayanan during 
their discussions with him. They 
have cited the reported statements 
of Morarji Desai and the BJP to 
point out that India was not op- 
posed to giving arms for streng- 
thening Pakistan against the 
Soviet threat. Fukuyama has also 
mentioned in his report that 


during his tour of India he found 


““some acceptance" of the point 
of view that it was in India’s own 
self-interest sto preserve “strong 
Pakistan buffer as a barrier 
against Soviet expansionism”. He 
believes that this “can probably 
be nurtured further." — : 

Since the State Depariment and 
the Pentagon take the supply of 


“arms to Pakistan as good as ap- 


proved, they. have begun discuss- 
ing in detail the types of arma- 
ments. The Pakistan list includes: 
Integrated air defense system 
along the western border, includ- 
ing Automatic radars; SAMs; 
Anti-aireraft artillery, Aircraft for 
the counterair mission, especially 
F-16s; Anti-tank guided missiles 
(ATGMs); Self-propelled guns; 
Light field artillery; Armed heli- 


copters with anti-tank capability; 


Night vision equipment; Sophis- 
ticated C 3 systems; and Tanks 
and APGs. 

The two F-16 squadrons, which 
are part of the US package 
are scheduled, to be delivered 
after October 1982. But Pakistan 
may acquire one F-16 squadron 
by the end of this year. Saudi 
Arabia is said to have agreed to 
pay foritand set it .off against 
the Pakistan earnings. from the 
stationing of its troops. to protect 
Royal families in Riyadh and 
defend the Saudi border with 
pro-Soviet South Yemen. 

Washington knows well its 
supply of arms to Islamabad will 
divert the limited resources of the 
subcontinent from development 
to defence. But the Reagan 


, Administration has its own com- 


pulsions; it has come to power 
with the help of armament lobby. 
Thirty nine per cent of American 
industry is dependent on the 
armament production. 
Washington also knows that, 
arms will help establish Gen. 


y 


ty ; + ñ t 
Zia’s sway more than before. 


US State Department officials do - 


not defend him but argue that he 
is not as «dictatorial as Bhutto 
was. Their thesis is that if 
elections are held in Pakistan, the 
military regime may be replaced 
by not the existing ‘political 
parties, which have by now been 
fairly discredited, but by a mass 
uprising directed against the 
-entire elite that has ruled Pakis- 
tan since ,1947. The possibility, 
according to this assessment, is 
that Pakistan will fall victim to a 
‘more Islamic fundamental con- 
sulvision of the sort witnessed in 
Iran. 

America has, therefore, “accept- 
ed the fact of General Zia’s 
military regime. He may be 
saying that he would not allow 
himself to be used against the 


Soviet Union but Washington is 


confident. of tackling him when 
it has its own experts to “advise” 

on the use of sophisticated 
weapons. Washington knows 
that Islamabad cannot take on the 
Soviet Union even with ' many 
time more US arms than it will 
receive. But,Pakistan is one of 
the countries in the strategic arc 
America is building in the region 
against the Soviet Union. Egypt, 
Israel, Saudi Arabia and the 
Gulf are part of it. 

The US failed in 1954 when it 
embarked on a similar exercise 
to *contain" the Soviet Union. 
The CENTO crumbled to futility. 
Washington's current policy of 
marshalling countries against 
Moscow is also bound to fail. 


Until that happens — and the 


Americans begin to realise the 
mistake of electing Reagan as 
their President—India may have 
to suffer. It is quite possible 
that even economic aid from 
international institutions may 
lessen since America is a major 
contributor in these institutions. 
New Delhi should be prepared to 
live patiently with an anti-Indian 
Administration in Washington. 
But it will be a mistake if 
India reacts in a petulant manner 
or writes off America. Liberal 
opinion in that country is bound 
to assert itself one day. Too bad 
every time it has to go through 
the 
militarism before it sees the light. 


(July 7).0 
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Blood Under 
li ricolour 


ANJALI DESHPANDE 


TH first downpour of the mon- 


soon season at Modinagar on 
June 29 was dyed red with the 
blood of militant young trade 
union leader Jayaprakash who 
was hacked to death at the gate 
of Modipon in full view of forty 
workers. 

Jayaprakash, unchallenged 
leader of 14,000 Modi Textile 
workers had been invited by the 
Modipon Nylon Mill workers to 
form a union. The gate meeting 
was to start at 6 p.m. Jaya- 
prakash, true to his practice of 
arriving early, was at the gate by 
5 p.m. Hardly had he mounted 
the dais under the shamiana 
when more than 50 persons 


carrying INTUC tricolour flags 


r 


invaded the scene with slogans 
of Indira Gandhi Ki Jai 
and Rajiv Gandhi Ki Jai. ~ Before 
the textile mill workers who 


had come to -look after the 


arrangements realised what was 


afoot, the slogan-shouters remov- * 


ed the flags from the poles and 
attacked Jayaprakash. Within five 
minutes they had cut the shami- 
ana ropes, and the shamiana 
collapsed on Jayaprakash and his 
ten comrades who had rushed to 
protect him. Eight workers were 
injured and Jayaprakash was 
repeatedly stabbed. He was dec- 
lared dead at the ESI Hospital 
twenty minutes later, at 5.40 p.m. 
The police were conspicuous by 
their absence throughout. 

To understand the developments 


' that culminated in the destardly 


crime, one must follow the three- 
year-long struggle of Jayaprakash 
and the HMS in Modinagar. He 
was not the first to be killed. 
Before him three, others had died 
in the span of one year. 

The Modi Mills complex in 
Modinagar is dominated by the 
INTUC. The Modi Kapada Mills 
Workers Union till 1978 was 
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affiliated, to the INTUC. The 
grievances of the worke"s were 
many and the INTUC “vas in- 
creasingly proving ineffective from 
the workers’ point of view. 

Modi Textile Mills is grouped 
under the ‘A’ group miis and 
receives its quota accordingly; 
yet, compared to the Kan»ur ‘D’ 

roup textile mills, the warkers at 

odis were drawing Rs 150 less 
as monthly wages. Beside , there 
were no Satisfactory bonus 


. arrangements, or uniformis and 


other such facilities. In E978, on 
August 3, the HMS un on was 
registered, after Jayaprakash, a 
worker of the Mill, hzd been 
thrown out on grounds of indisci- 
pline. Jayaprakash,' a bichelor, 
took over the leadership. left his 
parental home to stay in the 
union office as a"full-time worker. 

In October 1978 the union 
presented a charter of Cemands 
asking for a.pay rise as well as 
bonus, uniform, etc. The strike 
went on till January 1979, On 
January . 25,  Ramashankar 
Kdushik, the then Janata Labour 


“Minister of UP, intervened and 


secured a Rs 15 increase in wages 
and promised that a conmittee 
of inquiry would go iato the 
matter. The enquiry neve" mate- 
rialised. Meanwhile the Kanpur 
workers had through ther strug- 
gle won an increase of Es 45 in 
their wages. Modinagar showed 
signs of dissatisfaction. A further 
increase of Rs 20 was offered 
which was rejected by th» union. 
After a hunger-strike in May-June 
1979 the then Union Finance 
Minister Charan Singh, as arbi- 
trator, awarded an increase of 
Rs 50 and a further inc:ease of 
Rs 15 if the production level was 
at par with 1978. f 
When Charan Singh’s promise 
did not materialise i1 1980 
another round of strikes tegan. In 
May a general body mesting of 
9,500 workers assemtled to 
decide what course to zdopt — 
hunger-strike or genera. strike. 
Said L.R. Gupta, Secretary, HMS, 
Modinagar: “Jayaprakash said 
that strikes must always be decid- 
ed by the workers. In fact he 
believed that all major «lecisions 
must be taken by the workers.” 
That day 9,480 workers cpted for 
a general strike. —— 
It must have dawned oa Modis 


- 


that they were confronting not 
just a trade unionist but a geniu- 
nely popular leader. On May 15 
a 14-day notice was served. On 
May 31 the Modi Textile Mills 
closed down as all the workers 
stayed out. Modi decided to ‘hit 
back. About 8,000 workers went 
home to Bihar and other parts of 
UP; 6,000 workers braved the 
heat and the reign of terror un- 
leashed by the management. 
Workers were beaten up. When 
their wives went on a relay 
hunger-strike in protest against 
this, they were beaten up by the 
police. Six hundred workers were 
dismissed. On August 29 an acti- 
vist, a sturdy young man of 26, 
was killed. The murder spree had 
begun. Finally, on September 28 
the strike ended as V.P. Singh, 
Labour Minister, UP, intervened; 
537 dismissed workers went back 
to work. A case was on in the . 
labour courts about remaining 
63 workers who were union acti- 
vists but were being described as 


‘goondas’ by Modi management. 


Finally on June 26,1981 the 
management signed an agreement 
with the HMS union. Thirty wor- 
kers were immediately taken back 
while the remaining 33 would be 
taken back next month if the first 
30 did not disturb work. 

Through this struggle Jaya- 
prakash had emerged as an in- 


_corruptible, straight-forward and 


beloved leader. Many related how 
he was offered a package of Rs 
Two lakhs to shut up. He is said 
to have refused the package with 
the words, “I don’t need money. 
If I do, PI ask my workers, they . 
can pool together more' than you 
can ever ‘offer me. I am not for 
sale." 

While the struggle was on, the 
reputation of HMS spread 
throughout Modinagar and be- 
yond to Ghaziabad, Faridabad 
and even Kanpur. The Modipon 
Nylon Mill workers had been 
approaching Jayaprakash for a 
long time to form a union. As 
Section 144 was in force in Modi- 
nagar, the HMS applied on June 
18, to the administration for per- 
mission to hold a gate meeting at 
3 p.m. at the Modipon gate. The 
Modipon works in three shifts — 
7 am. to 3 pm; 3 p.m. to 
11 p.m.; and 11 p.m. to 7 a.m. 
‘The 7-3 shift is the largest and 
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3 p.m. is when gate meetings are 
usually held. Besides these three 
shifts, a general shift works from 
8 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. which com- 
prises 100-odd technicians. 

On June 29 morning the HMS 
was given permission to hold its 
gate meeting from 6 to 7 p.m. 
Jayaprakash arrived a full hour 
earlier and was killed. The mur- 
der is shrouded in suspicious 
circumstances. 

Modipon has two main gates 
— one on the main Hapur Road 
meant for goods and officials, the 
other on a bylane off Hapur Road 
meant for workers. It was at this 
Karamchari gate that the crime 
was committed. The gate has two 
security officers. While the crime 
was being committed neither of 
them tried to intervene. They 
explained that they were inside 
the gate and heard a lot of noise 
which they reported to the man- 
agement. The Personnel Man- 
ager, Aggarwal, confirmed this, 
stating that he had immediately 
telephoned the police. Shiv Pra- 
sad Sharma Station — Officer, 
Modinagar Police Station, how- 
ever denied having received any 
phone call from the management 
around 5.30 p.m. He also said 


that the police force had already - 


ieft for the gate'meeting. Asked 
why the police had not been post- 
ed in time, he gave the standard 
reply: “Leaders arrive usually 
later than they are expected, so 
we had decided td go there fifteen 
minutes earlier.” He obviously 
did not feel any need to posta 
force there despite the tension in 
the area, though Section 144 was 
in force. 

How the attackers got into 
Modipon premises after the kill- 
, ing is another question. Aggarwal 
said, “The leader was from tex- 
tiles, the killers were from tex- 
tiles; what has Modipon got to 
do with it? Why blame us?”. He 
said all Modi Mills were indepen- 
dent of one another and had no 
connections whatsoever. The 
union alleged that there had been 
transfers of administrative staff 
from Modi Textiles to Modipon. 
A clerk said, he had proof to 
establish that some bills of Modi- 
pon had been settled by Modi 
Textiles. Aggarwal denied that 
any attacker was allowed inside 
his mill. While Aggarwal claim- 
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ed that with three of his col- 
leagues he had spotted Brahmpal 
Singh, general secretary, Modi- 
pon INTUC unit, outside his 
window at 5.15 (the time when 
Jayaprekash was attacked), 35 
workers swore they had recognis- 
ed Brahmpal as one of the attac- 
kers with a knife. 

The INTUC pleaded ignorance 
of the crime and accused the 
HMS of vendetta in involving the 
INTUC in the unpleasant busi- 
ness. Why an unchallengd leader 
like Jayaprakash and his union 
should have the need to blame 
a dying force like INTUC in 
Modinagar is a question none 
could answer satisfactorily. Ag- 
garwal went to the extent of say- 
ing that the 65 workers **who are 
still out of job and other dis- 
sidents in the HMS itself might 
have got Jayaprakash killed”. 

Eye-witnesses also allege that 
the Karamchari Gate of Modi- 
pon was closed when they arri- 
ved. It was opened for the 'hooli- 
gans' when they arrived and 
again opened for them after the 
killing. 

R.L. Gupta, secretary, HMS, 
said, "The police and INTUC 
have connived with the Modi 
management to get our leader 
killed Jayaprakash was getting a 
bit too powerful for them and 


they have tried to cripple us in 


this shameful way. The Modis 
had moved their families in the 


afternoon to Delhi, anticipating 
trouole.” 

On June 30th a hundred and 
twentyfive thousand men, women 
and children thronged the barely 
4km. stretch of road in Modi- 
nagar. Factories from Modinagar . 
to Faridabad had closed down as 
workers went to the funeral. 

On July 2, at the condolence 
meeting fourteen thousand people - 
crowded the square behind the 
HMS office. The nearby terraces 
were packed to capacity ‘and 
some people were perched on. 
trees. Nota leaf fluttered in the 
still evening as Veereshwar Tyagi, 
vice-president of the union, with 
a bandaged head, gave a grim 
eye-witness account of the mur- 
der. He said that though he was 
himself severely beaten up and had 
received injuries, it was nothing 
compared to the mental agony he 
underwent as he witnessed, help- ~ 
lessly, his beloved friend being 
stabbed to death. It is to the 
credit of the union leaders that 
they did not allow the agitated 
workers to turn violent. 

The Modis too have made 
their show of sympathy. They 
offered Rs 25,000 to the aggriev- . 
ed mother of Jayaprakash who- 
simply asked, “Will you get your 
son killed if I give you 
Rs 26,000? Please don't insult me, 
go away." The parents have also 
refused the Rs 10,000 offered by 
the UP Government. C] 


HOSPITALS NOT FOR THE NEEDIEST 


Chased by stray dogs at night and chastised by some people who always 
find fault with their work, the ambulance men of Calcutta Corporation 
work round the clock ungrudgingly putting up a brave front, 


' .Theirs is a thankless job. Even hospitals nowadays look upon them 


with a little nonchalance and unnecessarily detain their vans. Gone are 
the days when doctors used to give priority to patients brought by ambu- 
lance. They used to release ambulanee vans in the shortest possible time so 
that they could again be used to bring in patients... 

The men have seemingly unending tales of patients being taken from one 
hospital to another for admission. Once a patient was taken from Shova- 
bazar to R.G, Kar Hospital, The hospital's reply was the usual: “Regret 
no bed. Try other hospitals”. The patient died on his way to NRS 
Hospital, The ambulance came back to R.G. Kar Hospital and the 
doctor-in-attendance got the patient admitted. 'This was done to refute any 
charge of dereliction of duty on the part of the doctor. 

Instances of refusal of admission to hospitals are many. In such cases, 
the ambulance men, after knocking at the door of every hospital, finally go 
to Mother Teresa’s Nirmal Hriday in Kalighat, which is open to one 
and all. Once some boarders of the Hardinge Hostel informed the ambu- 
lance staff over the telephone that a sick woman was lying on the pave- 
ment near Calcutta University. The ambulance men took her to the 
Medical College, NRS Hospital and to Sambrunath Pandit Hospital, The 
doors of these hospitals were barred for this woman, Finally, the harried 
ambulance men took her to Nirmal Hriday where she was admitted. _ 

There were instances when people who suddenly fell sick and were picked 
up by an ambulance from the street had to be taken to Nirmal Hriday 
because they belonged to places outside Calcutta and had no relatives to 
put up with for the night. — From The Statesman, July 3, 1981, 
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‘that country, which bas been -manifesting itself in many ways. Racial prejudice ' permeates even the jadiciary, and 
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various Government-sponsored tests, like the harmfnl X-ray checks of immigrant children, are.examples of -what is 
happening. In-view of their topical‘ interest, we reproduce with 
Statesman dealing with a court verdict (June 26, 1981) anid X-ray test: (June 5). 
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Race Prejudice — 
in Court. 77. 7 
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‘THE Court of Appeal (UK) has turned down an application 
from a Bangladeshi man, Mr Taffazul Islam, to be ~housed 


 ' , ¿Islam fam ly priority in housing, 
. ment, Sir Denys Buckley agreed with the result of Lord 
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The latest attacks by racists on non-vhites;in parts of Britain highEsht intensification of the white racist trend' in 
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. For onc, Lord Denning did not carry with him the whole 


"his court: Lord Justice Ackner, although reluctant to give es 
broadly accepted their argu- 
! Denning'sruling but dissented from the proposition ` 
! Islam coud be: treated as though he had occupied the ein 
Bangladesa. He gave two alternative reasons for upholding 
Hillingdor"s finding. The first seemed to amount to the pro- 
„position taat Mr Islam's action in bringing his family to 
: Britain had made his own: accommodation (the shared room) 
¿navailabB to him and his family, and he could’ therefore be 


by Hillingdon' borough council :under' the provisions of the "treated as raving left ‘available’ accommodation . The implica- 


1977 Housing (Homeless Persons) Act, Mr Islam was found . tion is sermus, For example, if a 


to have made himself “intentionally homeless" by the’ act of, 


young couple share a single 


room and 3ave a baby, they may have to leave, Before this 


bringing his wife and four children to live with him in this; Case, no ore would have said that ‘they had become ‘intentian. ' 


country, where they could not be accommodated in the room 


he had occupied before their. arrival, Thé ruling seriously. 


wündermines.the 1977 Act and has deeply racist implications. : ' 


© 


ally homel:ss' by. having a child; now it seems possible t 

I ; O 
argue that they had. Sir Denys Buckley’s second prenne for 
dismissing Jhe appeal was that the ‘available’ accommodation 


'Mr Islam has lived and worked. in Hillingdon since 1965, : Which the slams had left, as a family, comprised their rooms 
He married «a woman in Bangladesh on a visit there in 1968 1n Bangladesh, plus.the shared room in Hillington! The moral 


and, on ‘his subsequent visits, she conceived ‘four children. 
They lived with his parents in Bangladesh. In 1974 he applied 
for an entry, certificate -for them; this was not'granted until 
1980. It had to be used within six months, or else it would 
"lapse and the family would have to return to the-back of the 


queue. ^ Pike og n 
Mr Islam had. lived in a shared room in Hillingdon. He 


a half rooms in all.. On their arrival the landlord changed his 
«mind — and at that 
authority. ; 


To qualify for permanent assistance under the 1977 Act,a Buti 


serson must be in *priority^need and .must not have become 
intentionally.homeless', Hillingdon argued that Mr Islam had’ 


secome ‘intentionally homeless’ by bringing his family: to this : 


-country without ensuring that they had permanent accommo- 
lation to go to, This.formulation was based on a judgement 


y Lord Denning in another case, concerning two Italian .. 


amilies who had uprooted themselves to come to England in 
earch of work, without arranging accommodation in advance, 


y > 


"(he High Court held, on this basis, that Mr Islam had indeed ' 


yecome ‘intentionally homeless’,  : t > o. 
In fact, the 1977 Act defines this pejorative' term quite 
ightly: first, the' person must have given up. accommodation; 
secondly, the accommodation must have been available for 
'ccupation at the time. the person abandoned it; and thirdly, 
« must have béen reasonable for him (or her) to remain there. 
The case went to the Appeal Court, where it was argued 
hat whereas the Italian families had fallen foul of this 
ion Mr Islam had not. 'A 
s ‘available’ only if ‘it is -available to the applicant and all 
«embers of his family with whom he might reasonably! be ex- 
jected to live. The room'Mr Islam had~left was not available 


4n the statutory sense) to his family, and the.house in Bangla- . 


imtesh was clearly not available to him. y P l 
Hillingdon countered this with the ‘(admittedly artificial) 
wroposition that Mr' Islam could be treated as though,he had 
n in occupation. — through’ his family — of the house in 
angladesh, Seizing upon this, Lord ,Denning upheld the find- 


.d 


defini- " L . 
ccording to the Act, accommodation  undermined by a new report...This Says even low dosage 


point; Mr Islam applied to the local Tou theyzare specially exempted 


of the stor-, Lord Denning declared,,was that men from - 
seas shoulc not bring their families to join them until they had 
found ade accommodation for them. : 

It is truethat people who settled in Britain after the' 197 
Immigraticn Act came into force and whó want eir families 


-to join then must show that there is accommodation availa 
' to them, Ext Mr Islam settled here before ' i e 


arranged with his landlord that when his family arrived he ..force..He vas therefore legally entitled t 
would have an additional room in the house, making one and here without first finding them a home, 


he Act came into. 
bring his‘ family: 
. In effect, this judgment 
‘subject to conditions from 
pted by the rules made under the 
Act, -eave was granted' to appeal to the House of Lords 
t seen there are no lengths to which the courts will not . 
. go to avoid the effects of legislation they dislike, . | 


X-Ray Checks 
Unreasonable 


PHIL CGHEN 


makes all pre-1971 immigrants 
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IE (Britisa) Government's case for continuing the controver- * 
sial pracice of X-raying immigrant children in the Indian 
sub-contineat for the purpose of age assessment is dramatically 


of radiation from these X-rays can cause c i 
children. It cites top medical opinion to show that X-rays 
are inaccunte and unreliable for determining the ages ‘of ` 
children, Aad it points out that scientific studies relied on by 
: medical airs in the sub-continent who are supervising 
dg 2m ues apnd each, other; some ate over 40 
| old, e ¡based on very small' sámpl 

largely discr=dited by later research: i a id d 

The new -1-páge report, The Use of X-rays for Age Deter- 


«ig of ‘intentional homelessness’ and dismissed Mr Islam's mination in Immigration Control, was produced by researcher 


ippeal. He went further, to rule'that there could be a finding 
X ‘intentional homelessness'' if: ei;her the applicant or his 


amily had given up accommodation available for their occu- . Of the Parlizmentary 
` is a member of an ad 


«ation, A woman, he said, was ,a “member of her husband's 
amily. Her actions could be deemed his: actions, and if either 


Ted White of Yale University for Lord Avebu Liberal 
: spokesman for race rélations and immigration, and chaines 
Human Rights Group. The Liberal peer 
hoc campaign: committee. which wants 


X-rays of cFildren for administrative purpores stopped imme- 


«ne became intentionally homeless, the other must be treated diately and which opposes the general tenor of the’ Yellowlees . 


is such too. - E 
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Reservations : 
For Whose Benefit ? 


S.T. SOMASHEKHARA REDDY 


Tu recent anti-reservation stir in Gujarat has 
brought up the demand for re-formulation of the 
policy of reservation. Many editorials have been 
written on the neglect of the economically weaker 
sections in other castes. But the voices against 
reservation do not take into account the fact that 
even though reservations are provided in various 
fields, many Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
people are far away from even the basic knowledge 
required to be citizens of a democratic country. 
Probably, their statistics do not reveal the continued 
exploitation of these sections by caste Hindus. The 
anti-reservationists and protagonists of change 
attribute miraculous power to reservation, which they 
perhaps think can take care of all the Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes. The case study below reveals 
how ‘reservation’ itself is used as an instrument to 
exploit a Scheduled Caste individual for the political 
gain of a superior caste person, in an election held 
for a cooperative society, sixteen km from Bangalore 
(In the interests of the people concerned, the names 
of villages and individuals have been changed). 
Appaji is a resident of the village H. Halli. He 
belongs fo a Scheduled Caste and is illiterate. He 
owns half an acre of dry land and half an acre of 
wet land, part of the hereditary grants given to his 
family for working as Thooti (village watchman). 
Appaji is liked by everyone in H. Halli and also in 
the neighbouring village S. Vara, for his behaviour. 
H. Halli has a group panchayat with an office at 
S. Vara. The chairman of the group panchayat, 
Janakirama Reddy (JRR), a metallurgical engineer, 
son of a zamindar, has unquestionable dominance in 
all the five villages belonging to the group panchayat. 
Appaji was informed in July 1980 that JRR wanted 
him at his automobile workshop in Bangalore (JRR 
lives in Bangalore). Knowing that he could not say 
‘no’, he met the chairman at the latter’s workshop. 
At the meeting JRR asked Appaji to put his thumb 
impression on a piece of paper. The chairman told 
him to become one of the directors of the Agricultu- 
ral Cooperative Society called “Vyavasaya Seva Saha- 
kara Sangha Niyamita’ (VSSN). In August he was 
informed that he had been unanimously elected direc- 
tor along with seven others (four from the marginal 
farmers category and three from the small farmers 
category). Thus, the legal necessity of providing reser- 
vation to SC in VSSN executive body was honoured. 






The author is Research Fellow, Indian Institute of 
Management, Bangalore, This is a case study of an elec- 
tion to a cooperative society in Karnataka, 
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A few days later, Appaji was summoned by” the 
brother of the chairman, Nandagopala Reddy (NDR), 
who lives in S. Vara, and was told that there was 
going to be an election for directors from the big 
farmers category. Appaji was also told that Krishna 
Reddy (KR) of Koppa village had ganged up against 
JRR and his brother-in-law Thimma Reddy (TR) 
who is chairman of Koppa Panchayat and who also 
happens to be the paternal uncle of KR. Appaji 


` knew this as a conflict among relatives, but he was 


asked to work for NDR who was contesting for the 
first time as his brother JRR was not eligible to 
contest, as he had occupied the presidentship for 
three consecutive years. Apart from NDR, there were 
three other contestants from NDR, group—Bhaskar 
Reddy (BR) (son of TR), BK and HMR. HMR 
happens to be a man from the same village as Appaji. 
When Appaji said there was no big farmer from his 
community whom he could influence, he was directed 
to accompany the other contestants for canvassing. 
As the day of election approached, Appaji was 
informed that, if the situation demanded it, he should 
contest for presidentship. Appaji, being illiterate 
and ignorant of the functions of president, expressed 


his inability. But he was assured that there were ` 


other members who were aware of the functions and 
they would guide him. Hoping that he would have 
to contest only if the situation demanded it, Appaji 
did not worry much about it. 

NDR's group thought of Appaji for the post of 
president because they were sure of defeat. KR had 
enrolled 72 new members by paying the fees from 
his pocket, and this had given him the upper hand. 
NDR and his brother could not counter this, as 
enrolling new members was done in secret by KR 
who was the president for 1979-80. The other factor 
which prevented NDR from using the same tactics, 
was the agreement he had with KR, when KR be- 
came president in 1979-80. 

As JRR could not legally continue as president, 
he was grooming his brother NDR for the post. 
When KR came to know this, he declared himself 
one of the candidates. To avoid the clash of relatives 
the father-in-law of NDR made both parties agree 
to a compromise, that KR should be the president 
for 1979-80 and should vacate the post for NDR in 
1980-81. The father-in-law’s interest was only to 
avoid a conflict among relatives. Because of this 
agreement NDR did not plan any strategy in advance. 
Once the electoral list was published, however, NDR 
felt sure of his group’s defeat. The best possible 
revenge, planned by NDR, was to get KR, a high- 
caste individual, defeated by a Scheduled Caste 
individual who also happened to be one of the casual 
labourers of KR. Though KR was confident of the 
victory of his group, he was not sure of his success 
if elections were held, as everything depended on which 
way ex-officio nominees of the Government voted. 

As expected, KR's group came out victorious. But 
the most interesting factor was that even before the 
results were officially announced, each group started 
hunting for the unanimcusly elected representatives 
of marginal farmers and smail farmers as they were 
the ones who determined the tilt. As those unani- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Lately, foreign policy is the subject of a 
lively controversy.' This contribution from a 
well-known journalist is meant to provoke dis- 
cussion. Readers of Mainstream are invited 
to participate in’ it.— Editor | 
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Grr? neighbourliness i is the beginnin g of a sound 

foreign policy and a country’s foreign policy is 
mor generally its first and best defence. These 
simole.axioms however seem to have been largely 
forgotten in the conduct of an uncertain Indian 


diplomacy, with options being ‘gratuitously fore-- 


‘closed.  : 


Nowhere has this been more apparent than in 
Ind_a’s current: relations within the: region — a far 
cry from the era of the Asian Relations Conference 
and the periodic meetings of the so-called Colombo 


Powers in 1950s. The recent visit of the Chinese . 


Foreign Minister to Delhi fortunately constitutes a 
silver lining and offers scope for initiatives which 


will hopefully, be imaginatively pursued. Normalisa-: 


tior of Sino-Indian relations could open new: doors 
anc assist the process of a positive restructuring of 
relationships in the sub-continent. Regretably how- 
ever there remains an impasse or a state. of “‘non- 


unfiendliness" in relations with our South Asian: 


neirhbours. 

Marasimha Rao's visit to Pakistan represents a 
missed opportunity. The conversations were polite 
ind the socialising cordial. The decision to facilitate 
mo-e exchanges and enter into a more regular high- 
level diplomatic dialogue was a gain. Yet if the visit 


, camaot be adjudged a success it is because the agenda 


was trivial. , This was India's choice and Rao had 


no nstructions, to discuss the two main issues bede; 
villmg Indo-Pakistan relations: the current arms. race 
wita its moré recent nuclear overtones, and Kashmir. 

To take comfort in the tautology that it is for each 


‘ soverign nation to determine the level of defence it 
. reqiires for its own security is to play children’s 


game. James Buckley, the American Under-Secretary 
of State, arrived in Islamabad while Narasimha Rao 
was still in Pakistan, and his visit was heralded by a 
Sta.e Department announcement that the US Ad- 
miristration had cleared the sale to Pakistan of F-16 
figFter-bombers, among the most lethal and sophisti- 
cated of their kind in the world. 

After the US debacle.in Iran and the Soviet armed 


. ent-y into Afghanistan, and in the background of 
| Islemabad’s, troubles in Baluchistan, the Americans 


——— 


are anxious to woo Pakistan and give it a role in 
the r wider West Asia-Indian Ocean strategy of con- 


tairing Soviet influence in the region. India is right. 


to ceplore escalating militarisation and confrontation 
on-.ts western flank — for which both superpowers 
areresponsible. Butit is one thing to criticise a 
policy and quite another to influence it. 

Both Narasimha Rao and Agha’ Shahi reiterated 


ther commitment to the Simla Agreement which is 


all to the good. -This basically binds. either side tc 
settle their outstanding disputes with the other peace- 
fully and to resolve the Kashmir question through 
bilcteral discussions. However, both sides have been 


| piling up arms and each fears that the .other's 


armoury will ultimately be used against it. For India 
to pretend that it has not mcdernised its armed forces 
anc augmented their strength very considerably over 
the past: few years would be misleading. Both sides 
swear by atoms-for-peace but suspect the *other's 
prctestations about peaceful nuclear explosions. : 
Eakistan’s so-called “Islamic bomb” has, now 


li: 


æ 
- 
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become another red herring. Islamabad’s Arab 
friends might finance a bomb for their own purposes; 
but Pakistan could not be thinking of nuclear warfare 
against Soviet Union or Afghanistan. If. anything, 
unwise though the effort might be, it seeks nuclear 
parity with or supremacy over India. But then why 
should Pakistan seek a bomb and invite the many 
burdens that go with it if its sub-continental ‘relations 
are harmonised and secure. 

Over the past year Pakistan has repeatedly spoken 
in favour of “a mutual and balanced reduction of 
forces”, a proposition on which India has poured 
scorn. The implications and modalities of this pro- 
posal should have been carefully explored and if the 
Pakistanis were merely dissimulating, their bluff 
would have been called. Having chosen not to do so, 
India’s moral and ‘political position in denouncing 
the acquisition of arms by Pakistan is clearly weaken- 
ed. If Pakistan is spurned when it ostensibly seeks a 
sub-continental accommodation, it cannot be blamed 
if it takes up other options. If Pakistan has turned 
to the United States after a substantial pause India 
has in a sense pushed it into the arms of the Ameri- 
cans. All the subsequent breast-beating in Delhi is 
faintly ridiculous, unfortunate though the US arming 
of Pakistan and its wider Asian sfrategy might be. 

In the event, India is involved in an avoidable arms- 

race which is likely to have adverse consequences both 
internally and externally. Tt 1s however not too late to 
reverse-this trend over time by drawing up a more 
realistic agenda for talks with Pakistan. Arms reduc- 
tion is not a profane topic and does not imply parity. 
President Zia has stated more than once that he 
recognises India’s larger responsibilities. The stra- 
tegic environment is fast changing or could change 
as is evident from China's cautious overtures to the 
Soviet Union immediately after the US Secretary of 
State's recent visit to Beijing and the reported ex- 
changes between Pakistan and the Soviet Union. 
' If India and Pakistan fear one another. it is because 
the two have been to war thrice — on Kashmir. If 
ever the domestic and international environmient was 
favourable for a serious effort to seek a Kashmir 
settlement that is acceptable and honourable to both 
countries, it is now. But once again India has been 
afraid to broach the topic and has preferred, ostrich- 
like, to bury its head in the sand. Opportunities 
thrown away do not necessarily recur. 

Jammu and Kashmir has been divided and this 
division cannot and is not going to be undone, 
though the line of actual control can be adjusted and 


rationalised with some give and take and converted - 


into an international frontier. Nevertheless, if the 
partition of Jammu and Kashmir cannot be undone, 
it can bé transcended through protocols that facilitate 
easy movement and exchange across a soft frontier. 
Indeed, the endeavour should be to realise such an 
objective along the entire Indo-Pakistán frontier and 
not merely in the J&K sector. But a beginning would 
best be made in Kashmir. The National - Conference 
and Sheikh Abdullah have more than once suggested 
certain preliminary steps such as the opening of the 
Uri-Muzaffarabad and Jammu Sialkot road and (in 


the latter case) railway for travel, tourism, trade and: 


cultural exchange. Delhi has remained deaf. On the 
12 


. some days. Fortunately, 


other hand, the Centre's attempts to destabilise the 
for-once popularly elected government of J&K con- 
stitutes a grave national disservice. Only those blind 
to realities can ignore the fact that Sheikh Abdullah 
represents India’s best hope in Kashmir and that 
any effort to promote communal and regional discord 
in that sensitive State is to play with fire. 

The Opposition has been equally insensitive to the 
changed realities in the sub-continent, resulting in a 
strange bipartisanship in folly in the matter of re- 


ordering relationships with Pakistan and India’s other | 


neighbours. This makes for a seemingly cosy situa- 


tion — until the moment of truth, when a heavy : 


price will be exacted by history for years of masterly 
inactivity. 

Relations with Bangladesh have followed the same 
sorry pattern. It took the tragic assassination of 
President Ziaur Rehman to discover that far from 
Bangladesh being a threat to India — which is what 
official spokesmen and the press had said for 'many 
weeks previously — this country’s best interest’ lies 


in a strong and stable regime in Dacca. Visions of ' 


civil strife, resumed refugee movements into India, 
and foreign intervention haunted many minds for 
the Bangladesh leaders 
handled the initial crisis with courage and maturity 
and Mrs Gandhi, to her credit, made the right 
response. 

The same cannot be said of the hauteur surround- 
ing India’s position on ownership of New Moore 
Island, recently-formed in close proximity to the 
yet undemarcated maritime boundary at the mouth of 
the Ganga. Whatever the merits of the issue, the pro- 
cedure India adopted to assert its claim smacked of 
chauvinism. Unilateral action was hardly likely to 
dispose of the Bangladesh claim, especially when 
recourse to a joint survey was clearly possible even if 
it had not been earlier agreed upon as Dacca asserts. 

India’s procedures on New Moore have not merely 
aggravated relations with Bangladesh but must un- 
doubtedly have alarmed Bhutan, Nepal and Sri Lanka 
as well. If we play Big Brother to one neighbour, we 
become Big Brother to all our smaller neighbours 
who then seek protection elsewhere. What gain then? 
Even vis-a-vis Bangladesh, having unwisely taken a 
hard line on augmentation of Ganga flows below 
Farakka and dragged our feet on the matter of demar- 
cating the land and maritime boundary and ex- 
changing enclaves and territories in adverse posses- 
sion, India has narrowed its options in resolving the 
complex and delicate problems of the geopolitically 
isolated North East.'The natural lifelines of India’s 
North East — land and riverline transit, and ocean 
outlets — are in Bangladesh. To ignore this is to 
mock geography. A lot of people seem to have taken 
“strong” positions without looking at a map. 

It is a sad commentary that Sri Lanka should have 
formally sought membership cf ASEAN. It is another 
matter that its application has been kept in abeyance. 
But there is no hiding the fact that only weeks after 
the meeting of South Asian Foreign Secretaries in 
Colombo — a Bangladesh invitation to which Delhi 
was cool — Sri Lanka should seek greener pastures. 

This turning away from the subcontinent, of 
which India is geographically the king-pin, is a 
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trend that cannot be ignored. A 
foreign policy that seeks to in-. 
fluence distant and: peripheral 
issues while relationships nearer 
home are merely correct if not 
cold or even sour, speaks poorly . 


" of Indian diplomacy.- Surely our 


diplomatic priorities are gravely 
wrong and we have ignored our 
own real long term interests - by 
failing to establish and consoli-. 
date good-neighbourliness. Worse, 
relations with our neighbours tie 
in so closely with domestic poli- 
cies and priorities, that there is a 
double disadvantage.. 
the resultant disarray in the sub- 
continent is an invitation to that 


meddle some “foreign shand”’ that - 


we otherwise Tnveigh- against so 7 
bitterly. 
The world is in transition and - 


- global alignments are in' flux. New 


relationship 'are emerging around 


, major powers and regional group- | 


ings. India has an opportunity to 
forge a South Asian entente 


which could coexist peacefully 


with the two superpowers, China, 
ASEAN and West Asia. But 
Indian diplomacy is | uncertain 
because India’s internal policies 
are equally ‘confused and lacking 
in clear .-directions pursuant to 


long term interests and goals. The 


nuclearisation - and increased mili- 
tarisation of India at this juncture 
would also mean denial of greater 
access and participation . for 
“Bharat” in “India” through 
internal structural and systemic 
change and decentralisation. This 
could -only aggravate tensions at - 
home and jeopardise both stability 


' and development. 


There are those who plead that. 


the .time "is -not ripe for detente - 


with Pakistan because President 
Zia. heads a military regime -and 
Jacks a popular mandate. Indian 
diplomacy has previously rested 
on the rational and functional 
principle of ; dealing ’ with the 


government of the day. Moreover, . 


any accommodation with Pakistan 
would tend significantly to devalue 
the need for it to maintain an 


. oversized ‘military machine and ' 


to strengthen the democratic 
forces in that country. Especially 


in the context of a larger sub-. 


‘continental detente, it would also 
help Pakistan and Bangladesh - 
rediscover their roots and give. 
them a sense of identity for , 
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.Moreover, | 


. Which they have beer desperately 
searching and whica Islamisa--' 


tion cannot adequate y substitute. 

A credible foreign : ; policy 
begins at home and, ia the Indian 
case, must? radiate outwards 
from ` its 
Should .be able to mould. events 


«in South Asia rather than | merely. 


neighbourhood. We 


fe 


react to them as we have veer 
prone to do. The normalisation 
of ‘relations with our northern 
neighbour China is important. 
Buta reordering of relationships 
in South -Asia is probably even ' 
more important and will be the 


‘critical’ test of a new and more’ 


purposeful Indian diplomacy. [] 
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Green 
Mirage 


VIMAL . 
BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


€ DovznTY in the midst of plenty’ 
and ‘hunger in the midst of a 
green revolution’ are two cliches 
that’ continue to provide grist to 
the seminar-wallahs without re- 
sulting in any radical policy 
changes. It is, however, an in- 
escapable truth that every com- 
ponent of the Green Revolution 
package is geared to making the 
rich richer and the poor poorer. 
Two significant phenomena have 
contributed to the perpetuation 
and strengthening of this im- 
balance: the ‘talents-effect’ and the 
“nexus people. Both aspects come 
under sharp focus in a wide-rang- 
ing study by the United Nations 
Research Institute for Social 
Development. (Seeds of Plenty, 
Seeds of Want: Social and Erono- 
mic Implications of the Green 
Revolution; by Andrew Pearse, 
1980). Both phenomena are parti- 
cularly significant in the Indian 
context and worth elaborating. 
The ‘talents-effect’ explains 
how new technology helps the 
‘take-off’ for those who already 
possess land and some capital. 
(The expression is derived from 
the Biblical parable and the word 
‘talents’ in this context is used to 
mean advantages.) At the same 
time, changes are set into motion 
that marginalise small farmers 
with no land or capital. The new 
technology also brings into ex- 
istence the ‘nexus people’. The 
two phenomena work hand-in- 
hand to strengthen the dominant 
groups and impoverish the 
majority. 
Fertilisers, machinery, fuel and 
machine maintenance must come 
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from the industrial sector. Seeds 


are developed by research centres - 


and supplied through official dis- 
tributors. Industrial credit and 
technical services also come from 
outside the rural locality. 

This dependence on an alien 
network creates an inevitable bias 
in favour of those equipped to 
deal with urban agencies and who 
have advantages in the form of 
literacy and social] standing. 
Simultaneously, the new situation 
handicaps those whose assets in- 
clude traditional knowledge of 
local conditions of soil and cli- 
mate but do not include the 
ability to manipulate the rural- 
uaban nexus. The benefits thus 
accrue to those who have the re- 
quisite advantages and are able to 
control the traffic between the 
local community and the ‘nexus 
people’. 

Who are the nexus people? 
They are the new middlemen: 
officials and their underlings 
associated with different welfare 
schemes and development 
programmes. They operate in 
every area, not just agriculture. 
As a representative of a weavers’ 
co-operative told me once, “the 
Government is the new maha- 


jan”. 


The © talents-effect combined 
with the nexus phenomenon makes 
it almost impossible for the small 
cultivator to opt for the new 
technology: He therefore holds ' 
on to his hard low-cost methods, 
preferring a 'safe option that at 
least promises survival. The only 
trouble is that self-provisioning 
farming is itself attacked by, 
the changed commercial condi- 
tions created by the new techno- 
logy. And subsistence agriculture 
declines to a point when it no 
longer even provides subsistence. 

Another demonstration of the 
talents-effect is.the emergence of 
agricultural entrepreneurship 
among professionals, retired civil 
servants and army officers — a 
group which is familiar with 
urban and bureaucratic ways and 
is equipped to have access to both 
capital and technological know- 
how. 

Further, the entrepreneurial 
success of the rich is made possible 
by the hunger of the poor culti- 
vator who is reduced to pledging 
his labour at a low price. A study 
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of four UP villages shows how 
not only Government facilities 
but also technical information is 
cornered by the elite through con- 
scious prevention of the less pri- 
vileged from even getting to know 
of the existence of these benefits. 
Any effort to improve the entre- 
preneurial potential of the poor 
cultivator is a threat to elite 
interests and is nullified by the 
haves exerting a monopoly over 
all inputs and welfare schemes 
ostensibly meant for the have- 
nots. 

The worst aspect of the nexus 
phenomenon is seen in the fact 
that the link between Government 
policy and the poor farmer is 
maintained by a staff whose self- 
interest over-rules all other princi- 
ples. From the village-level worker 
cashing in on his position to the 
higher category extension officer 
oriented by promotion prospects, 
the nexus people tend to operate 
largely in nobody’s favour but 
their own. 

Alternatively, a ‘compacted 
nexus’ comes into being which 
once again leaves out the poor. 
In this relationship, self-reward- 
ing arrangements are made by the 
representatives of the Govern- 
ment agency with the village elite. 
Both have a ‘nexus’ function to 
perform on behalf of those whom 
they represent but they get to- 
gether to subvert this for their 
own profit.'A Sri Lanka study 
also substantiates this feature 
which prevents welfare measures 
from seeping down to the majo- 
rity since the benefits are invari- 
ably cornered by a small coterie. 

Studies of several developing 
countries throw light on the dis- 
turbing lack of rapport that 
characterises: rural-urban inter- 
action. In a Mexican study of the 
Puebla Plan, anthropologist Lisa 
Pare found that cultivators felt 
they were objects rather than 
subjects of the Plan. “Failure to 
enlist the skill, experience and 
knowledge of the cultivators ... 
seems to have contributed to the 
permanent separation and distance 
that marks the relation between 
Plan personnel and peasants and 
tends to solidify or freeze the 
attitudes of each to the other to 
the detriment of both.” 

This is a typical example of the 

(Contd. on page 22) 
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js Prot Rajni NKothari; when P was Chairman of 


ICSSR, had initiated’a nation wide debate on ‘Alter-. 


natives in ‘Development’ ‘drawing upon’ the develop- ':- ‘reduced the’ ravages of floods 


ment experience'of ‘the last three decades in the coun- - 
try. Some features ofthe growth process were clearly 
discernible. The growth rate was not high enough, 
nor was it' accompanied by distributive justice. It was 


‘brackets, and the people below were largely untouch- : 


 ed.'In spatial terms also, regional -disparities were! | 


E reached a high rate. ‘In fact, the growth rate in India : 


. than 


accentuated and rural poverty did not show any sign 


.!of abatement. The question is why has,it been so and. 


. what can be the parameter ‘of an alternative frame“. 

' work.. An attempt . is made here to examine some , 

, basic issues in this debate.. 
. Growth no. doubt has. taken place, but it: never 


has been one of the slowest among the developed. and 
developing. ‘countries and. it- was only slightly, more ` 
ice whatit was during the last:five decades of 


- British rule. But; it does not mean that significant : 


— 
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‘advance was not made in certain sectors, lei 3 
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in tke agriculture and capital goods sectors and the : 
infrastructure. The Gross National Product increased 
three-old inthis period, .foodgrains production more 
¿than doubled ¡and industrial production achieved a 
still Higher. growth. . But this proved inadequate i inre- 
. latior to the needs of the economy. © ~. E 
De spite the growth in agricultural: production, per’ 
' capite production did not show any marked increase, 
and he number of persons below the poverty line is 
, constantly on the- increase. Already | half of. the coun- 
" try's, population | is below the poverty line and each 
year ‘five million persons are being added to it. Despite 
~ the ‘growth in the industrial; sector, less than 10 per 
cent of the labour force is employed in the modern 
"induscrigl "sector and only one-tenth of the increase 
in the labour force, which ishincreasing by, 6.5 million 
-annuelly, finds employment, in this sector. The fest , 
: are forced to remain in^ agriculture or in the informal — 
sector. The: ‘pressure: of population on land is con-: 


us stantly on the increase and even the percentage of 


' popuiation, dependent on apricul ure, - instead of 
; decliring, has marginally increased. There has been a, 
phenomenal increase’ in the number of agricultural - 
' Jabourers, and marginal farmers and in the number 


z 7 , Of those who are unemployed and under-employed. 


Th: other negative feature of the growth process ` 
has ‘een. the worsening of income distribution. 

erzas the top income. groups have further inproved 
, their position,.the people at the bottom liave been 
left :Completely unaffected. Roughly one-fifth of the 
population consists of vare and their number i 2 
_alsoi increasing." . . 

‘Another glaring deficiency has been the inability of 
the system to utilise existing recources., The case of 
, Manpower * Is ‘obvious; physical resources are NO ex- 
^ cepticn:. One-third of our entire usable land is com- 
— pletely unutilised -— in the shape of culturable waste, ' 
permanent fallow or land without vegetative cover.. 
Muck. of the rain-water goes waste and causes floods. | 
[fit could: have been stored in a ' network of tiny, 
small, medium, big and large reservoirs throughout 
the Isngth' andy breadth of the country, it could have 
>qn nd augmented the 
. irriga on potential considerably’ at comparatively . 
¡little zost. “Even a large part of agricultural land has 
- suffered: degradation through water and. wind erosion,’ 
,Water'ogging, etc. T and . needs soil, conservation 
measures. 

Wkat strikes orie most is the fact that despite a 
blethiora of development agencies there is no agency 


to undertake soil and water conservation measures. 


Every village has few hectares of. inferior land which 
„cani b planted with fast-growing trees to augment the 
of firewood, but there is no one to plant trees. 
cally the: Gram Samaj may . .have been given 
the responsibility, but in the absence of any fund it 
cannct employ even one person to plant trees on such 
Jand, iet alone undertake. other land Amprovement Or 
"water conservation programmes. 
Ths question is why so much of precious resources, ' 

physizal, and. human, are lying unutilised when there - 
„is so much poverty, hunger, destitution and unemploy- 
ment. ON 


WEat is significant i in any economic formation i is the 


' maner in which the needs of investments for expan- 


ded reproduction are met. If enough is saved from 
current consumption and invested, the economy will 
go forward, and, other things being equal, the larger 
the quantum of investment, the higher the growth is 
likely to be. : 

Distribution of wealth and income is highly skewed 
in our country. The top five pér cent in the rural 
areas own more than two-fifths of the land and other 
assets, and the concentration in urban areas is even 
more marked. The surplus accrues to these top 
classes because they own a big portion of the assets 
and the development efforts have benefited :hem 
most. Now, if these classes invest their surpluses in 
the desired channels, there could be little objection 
to even their owning a disproportionately large share 
of the assets; but if their surpluses are not made 
available for reinvestment, but are used to buttress 
luxury consumption and the like, society's future 
productive capacity will be severely impaired. This 
is exactly what is happening with those who appro- 
priate the surpluses. 

Take the rural rich. Generally one in this category 
owns a large area which he possibly cannot manage 
well. As he has in most cases inherited the land from 
his forefathers, the land does not represent any 
money investment for him. There is no compulsion 
to either constantly improve the productivity of the 
land or go out of business as is the case with indus- 
trialists. Land is scarce, and by virtue of the fact 


that he owns a large chunk of land he can even , 


derive rentier income through leasing or through 
usury. He will no doubt make some investments, 
but if a certain level of income is reached he may 
have no inclination to make further improvements. 
By the very logic of his existence an industrial capita- 
list has to constantly strive for higher productivity — 
and this is missing in the case of the rich farmer. 
This explains why productivity per acre on large 
farms is lower and why large cultivators keep a big 
part of the land unutilised. After making some 
initial investment in increasing irrigation facilities, 
etc., capital investment activity nearly comes to an 
end. The additional income now goes to non-essen- 
tial items of expenditure, to usury, etc. Status-boost- 
ing and ‘village politics’ now assume greater impor- 
tance. If the village surplus could be utilised in iand- 
augmenting programmes, soil and water conservation, 
afforestation programmes and the like, the unutilised 
manpower could find avenues of gainful employment. 
Thus, in the ultimate analysis, it is the prevailing 
structure in the rural areas which is acting as the 
biggest block to optimal utilisation of physical and 


human resources. There are countless human beings. 


whose labour power is going abegging and there is 
land lying unutilised or underutilised. These men 
cannot be put to work on the unutilised land because 
those who own the land have no need for such work. 
They prefer to utilise their surplus elsewhere, and the 
poor who need work do not own the land on which 
they can work. 

The inability of the system to utilise the existing 
resources optimally in the background of appalling 
poverty and unemployment necessitates its restructur- 
ing in such a manner that the physical and human 
resources lying idle may be put together. What are 
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the dimensions of such a restructuring? If the objec- 
tive is that the surplus may be available for reinvest- 
ment and may not be diverted for non-essential con- 
sumption, the only line of advance is for a communi- 
tarian reorganisation of the village economy to be 
attempted so that the community may command it 
and make reinvestment in a planned manner taking 
into consideration the local endowment and the 
priorities in its development. If such a thorough re- 
structuring is not on the agenda, some functions like 
conservation of water and soil, afforestation of 
inferior land, land reclamation, construction of roads, 
storage facilities and godowns, etc., may be entrusted 
to separate corporations and the state should take 
upon itself the task of mobilising the rural surpluses 
through fiscal and other devices so that financing of 
such activities may not suffer for lack of funds. 

This calls for a radical break from the policy of 
pampering the richer classes in the vain hope that 
they will utilise their surpluses to meet the productive 
needs of the economy. The rural rich are the main 
beneficiary of developmental schemes and the various 
subsidies offered to the farming community. Despite 
abolition of zamindari, ro land redistribution pro- 
gramme was undertaken in the country and the ceil- 
ing laws that were enacted subsequently have not 
succeeded in distributing even half of one per cent 
of cultivated land among the landless. 

Having consolidated their economic position and 
expanding further their control over the poor, the 
rural rich are now vying for political power in the 
national context. They already control the local 
elected organs. of power, and the cooperative move- 
ment is dominated by them. It appears that the 
ascendancy of the rural rich has forced the Govern- 
ment not only to go slow with land reform but to 
abandon any future measure in this direction, so 


much so that the slogan of ‘land to the tiller’ is not , 


being implemented as was admitted by the Prime 
Minister while addressing the kisan rally organised 
by her party. 

The rural rich have emerged as a retrograde force 
and, although they are in opposition to the urban 
trading interests, they may in all probability combine 
with other retrograde forces if an attempt is made to 
touch their surplus or their dominant position through 
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tedistebutlon of land." But the landless and the fura] - 
poorcan be mobilised for structural changes, for 


‘breaking the power of thé rural rich,. without which, 


no effort towards rejuvenation of the village economy. * 
can succeed.. < k 


IT was the initiation: ofa ‘public sector ‘mainly i in 


» 


Besically this is due to à situation in which the , 
vast masses, have little purchasing power. Conse- ' 
quently, industries connected with-export market and/ 
or catering to the needs of the affluent classes alone 
-havé shown relatively better performance. Despite -a 
: high saying rate in the economy, a comfortable foreign 
„exchange ‘position and a vigorous programme of 


capital goods industry. that gave: a boost to the impcrt substitution, industrial activity is not picking . 


‘industrial procéss. - The intermediate - 
consumer goods industries were largely left to. the 
‘private sector. A plethora of concessions, incentives 
and financial assistance was. offered to the private 
sector. The public sector under-priced ' many of its 
products mainly to help the private sector in getting 
capital goods at a-cheaper. rate.- But the Indian 
capitalist class is not’ an enterprising class. Arriving 
quite late | on the scene, they have imbibed the con- 
sumerism of the West and have not given up their 
mercantile^-moorings. 
private sector, the total annual capital raised by. the 
private corporate sector is only Rs 258 crores., Private 
capital. is coming into’ those lines of production 
where profits are‘high and which are connected -with 
the consumption of the affluent classes. Whereas, 


` there has been substantial increase in the production . 


. of such goods, there hasbeen little increase in the 


production of goods used by the masses. Cotton 


textiles is a classical example where production has 


Despite huge profits lof the . 


"goods- and" ^ up. The industrial growth rate has decelerated, and 


thé mumber of sick units both: big and small has’ 
‘increased. What is still more distressing is the fact 
that, although the country is only on the threshold of 
“industrialisation and per-capita consumption of indus- 
trial zoods is one of the lowest, vast unutilised capa- 
cities have ‘emerged 1 in the industrial sector. Capacity ` 


, utilisation in industries declined from :89 per cent in 


- 1972 to 80 per cent in 1980 when in official reckoning 
copacity utilisation is measured not in terms of install- 
ed capacity but on the basis of peak production reach- 
ed in any month in the particular year. If capacity 
utilisation were to be measured in terms of installed 
capacity, the figure will be considerably lower. Export 
of industrial goods has been. satisfactory, but there 
has tzen a social cost in. terms of export. subsidies, 
and export-led growth of industries cannot be a subs- 
titute for the internal market. 

Thus the narrow base of the domestic market is 
the b ggest constraint in respect of industrial growth, 


«actually declined in the mill sector. Employment in. as hardly 20 per cent of the population consumes any 


the organised private sector is stagnating, and: this 
sector is being palea out by the term-lending' institu- 


tions. d cA A , 
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industrial goods except cloth tó Which now must be 
added fertilisers. 
r Again we are confronted with the same basic situa- 
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tion. If income and wealth remain increasingly con- 
centrated in a few hands and the vast masses continue 
to wallow in poverty, no sound basis for sustained 
industrialisation can be laid. Some industrial growth 
may be there but it will not be such as to absorb any 
significant portion of the additional labour force or 
result in diversification of the economy. 

The objective of rapid industrialisation can be 
accomplished only when, realising the limitations of 
the private sector, the state decides to enter the 
industrial sector in a big way. A massive programme 
of resource mobilisation will have to be undertaken 
and many non-conventional methods will have to be 
adopted to this end. One may be taking over of the 
distribution of selected commodities which, apart 
from ending the speculative activities of the big 


traders, will generate large surpluses for investment ' 


in industries. The very fact that a very large part of 
bank funds are locked up in inventory building and 
trading has become more profitable than manu- 


industrialisation is going to be accomplished through 
the public sector, distribution by and large will also 
have to be channelised through the public distribution 
system to ensure even flow of goods and productive 
utilisation of profits. 


Mobilisation of financial resources by the States. 


assumes importance because the investment ‘functions 
will also have to be performed by it and it has obvi- 
‘ously to be done on a very wide scale. The state will 
have to ensure that non-developmental expenditure 
is kept to the minimum, for ifthe latter escalates it 
will mean only misutilisation of resources. Non- 
development component of Government expendi- 
. ture now forms more than one-third of the total 
expenditure and is increasing by Rs 2,000 crores 
annually. Although it may not be possible to reduce 
such expenditure in certain cases, there is no reason 
why it should escalate at such a'rate. The total 
Government expenditure now constitutes 30 per cent 
of the GNP, and in view of the fact that the Govern- 
ment will have increasingly to play a larger role in 
the investment field the share will rise further in 
future. ` If utmost austerity and economy is observed 
in Government expenditure, not only will sufficient 
resources be mobilised but it will be an example to 
others. l 

An even more distressing feature of ‘Government 


expenditure is that expenditure ‘incurred, even under : 


developmental heads does not. really go to improve 
the production base: a significantly large part of it 
goes to establishment and manning of the services. Its 
impact on production is marginal. This may explain 
why despite huge investments under the Plans the 
real increase in GNP is only nominal: An illustration 
may be in order. During the year 1979-80 the total 
expenditure of the Central and State Governments 
amounted to Rs 31,520 crores and the Plan outlay 
in that year was of the order of Rs 12,600 crores but 
the GNP that year declined by Rs 2,000, crores at 
constant prices. 

If non-development' expenditure continues to 
escalate at a high rate and the pattern of development 
expenditure remains staff-oriented, even bigger Plans 
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; be utilised to inculcate the new value system. 


| 


may fail to improve the growth rate. Growth may 
not be a sufficient condition for elimination of 


‘poverty, but all the same itisa necessary condition. 


If the economy does not grow at a fast rate, redistri- 
butive measures alone, howsoever radical they may be, 
cannot remove poverty. As a matter of fact redis- 
tribution has been emphasised because it will unleash 
the productive forces in the economy. 

Thus, what is of paramount importance is that, 
apart from distributive measures, there should be 
total mobilisation of resources, and all those who 
stand above the national average should be made to 
contribute. À ceiling on income and on expenditure 
should be imposed to halt the growth of consumerism, 
and this ceiling has to be quite low in view of the 
fact that the average per capita income is Rs 1,000 
and one-third among the poor are destitutes. All 


wasteful and non-essential expenditure has' to be: 


avoided and non-development expenditure should be 


l , kept at the minimum. ; ; 
facturing calls for a policy change which may restore” ' 
the flow of funds towards manufacturing activities. If: 


\ J 


THE transformation of a traditional society - requires 
fundamental changes in economic and social institu- 
tions, but no less important is the transformation of 
the, value system and the cultural ethos. It is obvious 
that no transformation can take place if the masses 
continue to remain illiterate and ignorant. Not only 
is it essential to banish illiteracy but it is even more 
important to inculcate a rational and scientific temper 
among the people. Banishing illiteracy may not be 
very difficult, but to bring about a change in mental 
attitude is stupendous. But when we have failed to 
remove illiteracy itself, we cannot hope to fight super- 
stition, bigotry, obscurantism and irrationality. Not 
that we do not have the resources to remove illite- 
racy. The educated unemployed can be successfully 
drafted for this task. But there appears to be a vested 


interest in illiteracy, for mass literacy may unleash | 


forces which cannot be to the. liking of entrenched 
interests. — l 
The educational system and the mass media should 
The 
educational system should be changed to meet the 
needs of a society which is in transition and help its 
transformation. | 
Vast energy can be unleashed when the people find 
that the fouadations of a just new order are being 
laid, that exploitative relationships are being ended 
and human dignity is being restored to those who 
sustain society by their varied toil. If there is such 
a vision, then the whole nation can stand up like one 
man. It was such a vision that once roused Indian 
humanity to fight one of the mightiest imperialist 
forces and win freedom. The same nation, after over 
three decades, now presents a picture. which is far 
from exhilarating. The law of the jungle prevails 


and the motto of “every man for himself" reigns - 


supreme, selfishness and self-aggrandisement being 
the only consideration. . | 

If the scope of a given formation to carry society 
forward are exhausted, props cannot restore its lost 
vitality. Itisat such junctures that history offers 
the choice of either leaping forward to new forma- 
tions or stagnating in the old one. [] l 
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Bureaucracy 
and | 
Democracy 


AKHTAR ALT KHAN 


HE image of the bureaucracy, which ought to be 
the catalytic agent of change in developing India, 


' is unfortuntely not very bright. The common people 


and even the press and most politicians — often 
regard the bureaucracy as synonymous with the 
maladies of society. Because of the vast powers and 
many privileges they enjoy, the 3,884 Indian Admini- 
strative Service (IAS) officers who are supposed to 
be servants of the people are taken as the elite or 
*Branmans" of Indian society. In the new social, 
hierarchy, IAS officers seem to be at the top, and the 
mass of our people at the bottom. 

In our system of government the power of the 
civil service is enormous, in the spheres of administra- 
tion, legislation and finance. Under the umbrella of 
democracy it has thriven and grown until, like 
Frankenstein’s monster, it sometimes seems likely to 
devour its creator. It has become the most vital and 
potent element in our system of government, though 
in the eyes of law it hardly wields any formal autho- 
rity. The bureaucracy tends to regard itself as the 
interpreter of public interest and has become the 
self-appointed guardian. Some of the defects from 
which the civil service most frequently suffers are: 
indifference to the convenience or feelings of the 
individual citizen; obsession with the rigid authority 
of departmental decisions; mania for regulations and 
formal procedure; excessive sense of self-importance 
on the part of officers; pre-occupation with the acti- 
vities of particular units of administration and inabi- 
lity to consider the government and the country as a 
whole. All too often they fail to recognise the rela- 
tions between the governors and the governed as an 
essential part of the democratic process. Besides these, 
the civil service in India suffers from lack of initiative 
and from inefficiency as well. Consequently, there is 
a wide gap between the stipulated level of results 
and actual attainment. l 

If we examine how a competent, responsive and 
democratic administration degenerates into a puerile 
bureaucratic administration, we can find certain laws 
operating therein. When a young man joins the 
official class he finds that the office files are replete 
with notes at various levels explaining why action 
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ċàanot be taken. To get a job done, citation, of pte- 
celent is necessary, regardless of how remotely it 
may be connected with the work in hand or what in- 
ju:tice it may work in individual cases. All this makes 
th» new entrant believe that the first important law 
of bureaucratic business js, *Never do anything on 
ycur own for the first time unless you find a pre- 
cedent to support your action’. With the passage of 
tine, the fresher realises that his job is safe until an 
acverse entry is made in his personal file. So he 
becomes concerned with ‘activity’ rather than ‘action’ 
wich could lead to some productive work. He gets 
busy pushing files and in meetings, conferences, etc. 
Then the second law becomes familiar to him: ‘Pay 
is given for the number of hours spent in office and 
nct for results’, He learns that it is better to avoid 
re ponsibility as far as possible. 

Of course it will not be wise to condemn the civil 
se vice out of hand on account of its failures. We 
Should rather seek to discover methods by which 
administration can be made or kept responsive and 
democratic or more consistent with demccracy — 
ar this involves a constructive, positive approach. 

4 democratic administration should have wide 
coatacts with the people — it must be easily acces- 
sitle. It must not concentrate on serving the interests 
of the ruling class alone. The bureaucracy should be 
representative in character, dnd civil servants should 
be recruited without discrimination from all sections 
of social strata. As Gandhiji said, “Merit alone 
should be the criterion for holding office. If India is 
to be free in the real sense of the word, single-eyed 
de ‘otion to service without any desire for reward or 
lust of power should be our key-note. We must think 
of our country rather than of ourselves." 

“or the proper functioning of the bureaucracy 
thtre should be a balance between administrative 
au onomy and political power. The bureaucracy 
cannot be independent of political control; neither 
she uld political parties encroach upon the jurisdiction 
of zivil servants. Ministers are entitled to exercise 
coatrol over civil servants, but what is undesirable is 
an? form of pressure from a political party on the 
off cials. 

ven as justice should not only be done but should 
be shown to have been done, similarly in the case of 
democracy it should not only prevail but also be 
clearly shown to pervail. For this purpose, avoidance 
of arrogance and cultivation of friendly attitude 
tovards the common man are important. Congenial 
rel itions between the administrators and the adminis- 
ter:d and free communication are outward signs of 
democratic administration. It bridges the gulf bet- 

- we-n “we” and “they”. 

Other important ingredients of democratic adminis- 
tra ion are equality and uniformity of treatment. But 
tocay the civil service is hyper-sensitive to the 
demands of those sections of society that are well 
organised and vociferous. The official class is exce- 
edngly sensitive to' parliamentary opinion. On the 
otEer hand, common citizens, who usually have no 
influence with Ministers except during elections, are 
neglected. Concessions are made all the time to 
influential persons. Where there is no pressure from 
an organised group, the civil servant may too easily 
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dssunte that ali is well and nothing need be done. it 
is wrong on the part of a democratic administration 
to allow benefits to go mainly to groups that can 
pressurise it and which have a nuisance value. 

Mistrust of the administration among the people 
has increased during the last decade with growing 
social tensions. The gulf between the administration 
and the citizen is widening. Consistent and constant 
efforts are required to make the bureaucracy demo- 
cratic. This means that the human factor should be 
ofthe utmost concern to officialdom. This factor 
can be analysed from two angels. Firstly, the rela- 
tion between Minister and civil servant secondly, 
that between the administration and the people. 

One of the aspects of liberal democracy is accep- 
tance of the principle of political neutrality and 
anonymity of civil servants. Political neutrality gua- 
rantees that career officials will give the Government 
impartial advice, criticism and assistance in all 
relevant matters. On them the politician has to rely 
for information on matters of which he knows little; 
from them he seeks advice; from them he has to get 
guidance. Further, this arrangement ensures that 
whether the Ministers accept the advice of the career 
officials or not, their ultimate decision will be faith- 
fully carried out. Besides this traditional concept of 
neutrality, in the modern welfare state the civil 
servants cherish a concept of positive neutrality; they 
are no longer confined to execution of policy, they 
react to policy and actively participate in its making 
as well. Policy-formulation today is'a pervasive 
process and a‘ cooperative endeavour, The right 
decision must accord with the general interest, the 
constitutional spiritand moral principles. It is the 
duty of civil servants to keep in view wider and more 
enduring considerations as against -exigencies of the 
moment or the whims of the party for the time being 
in power. 

It will be unfortunate if any ruling party, ignoring 
the positive role of the civil service in nation-building, 
expects it to obey blindly the political will of the 
ruling party. The civil service is supposed to imple- 
ment the ‘rule of law’. Itis not a machine fo be 
operated at will. 

The reshuffling of higher civil servants in the 
Central and State Governments after the last general 
election raises doubts in one’s mind as to whether it 
is a routine administrative measure or an attempt to 
reward “loyalty”. In the first 280 days of Indira 
Gandhi’s Government, almost an equal number of 
senior ISA, IPS officers and chiefs of various public 
sector undertakings have been given marching orders 
and they have been replaced by either Emergency 
fame officers or by more pliable civil servants. Some 
of the glaring changes made in the recent past are: 

Chairmen of prestigious public sector undertakings 
like the Steel Authority of India Ltd., Bharat Heavy 
Electricals Ltd., Indian Tourism Development Cor- 
poration and Air-India were changed. Secretaries of 
key economic departments like Commerce, Economic 
Affairs, Textiles, Heavy Industry and Industrial 
Development, as also Department of Personnel, Infor- 
mation and Broadcasting and Defence, were either 
transferred or reverted to their respective States. Over 
a dozen officers of the rank of Additional Secretary 
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were inducted into the Central Government. During 
September-October 1980 alone, eight Secretaries and 
six Additional Secretaries have been purged. The 
appointment of Secretary, Industrial Development, 
and replacement of the Commerce Secretary have 
astonished the whole bureaucracy. 

A similar trend is noticed in some of the States. 
For example, the Tamil Nadu Government has 
forced seven JAS officers and one IPS officer to take 
voluntary retirement in protest against harassment. 
There have been repeated transfers of officials on 
grounds that had little to do with the public interest. 

Similarly, the post-Emergency phase proved a 
difficult time for the bureaucratic elite. The Janata 
Party which had come to power on the plank of 
‘restoration of democracy’ started destabilising the 
bureaucracy by shifting and easing out civil servants 
identified with the Emergency. 

It is a dangerous sign that civil servants 
have started feeling insecure whenever there is a 
change in the political colour of the Government. 
As one of the leaders of the Confederation of All- 
India Services observed, “The time has come when 
we should also resort to trade union activities. We 
can't be left to the- mercy of politicians." 

Political rivalry and competition among different 
political parties may grow more acute in the coming 
decade. In order to meet the challenge, the bureau- 
cracy should organise itself and develop internal 
solidarity. An Additional Secretary in the Govern- 
ment of India sadly observed: “We are deeply con- 
cerned over the insulting and arrogant behaviour of 
some of our Ministers, and unfortunately we : have 
lost the support of our top civil servants." To cope 
with the changing political complexion of the coun- 
try, the civil administration will have to maintain 
harmony and internal cohesion. 

On the other side, civil servants have no right to 
be unhelpful, obstructive and negative. Nor should 
they be indifferent to the political convictions or 
party pressures that affect the Minister whom they 
serve, If they commit a blunder, there is no reason 
why the Minister should not condemn it publicly, 
though generally the Minister accepts responsibility 
for the acts of his officials even when he does not 
approve of them. 

The present environmental challenges and social 
conflicts may increase further in the decade ahead. 
As has been observed by some scholars, the. emerg- 
ingsociety will probably be a society of political 
radicalism, economic liberalism, and social conserva- 
tism. The bureaucracy should adapt itself to manage 
these diversities in a wholesome way. A proper 
principled response from the bureaucracy can help 
defuse crises. The element of secrecy in administra- 
tion should be cut to the minimum. So should cor- 
ruption. 

Civil servants should be helped through proper 
training. Recruitment should be broadbased and non- 
discriminatory, and should aim at bringing in a 
representative and efficient bureaucracy. If the spirit 
of democracy is to permeate the administrative pro- 
cesses, the official class should be brought closer to 
the community. Integration and communication 
should be the watchwords of the civil services. C] 
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Bonded 
Labour 

In | 
Telengana ` 


G. SOMESWARA RAO 


Ta much-trumpeted piece of 
legislation on the abolition of 
bonded labour has remained a 
dead letter till today. According 
to a sample survey conducted 
jointly by the Gandhi Peace Foun- 
dation and the National Labour 
Institute, the projected estimates 
of bonded labour in the agricul- 
tural sector in the country stood 
at about, 26,17,000. Of these, only 
1,221,973 could be identified by 
March 31, 1981, and only 
1,09,012 could be rehabilitated, 
according to Government statis- 
tics. The remaining 12,961 are 
expected to be rehabilitated. In 
other words, the vast majority of 
bonded labourers have not been 
affected by the legislative ‘aboli- 
tion’. 

The practice of bonded labour 
is known by different names in 
different States. In Andhra Pra- 
desh it is called verti; in Gujarat 
hali; in Jammu & Kashmir, jana, 
manjhi or ijhard; in Kerala, nilpu 
panam; in Madhya Pradesh, 
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harvahi, Ramnia or hall; in Maha- 
rashtra, vet or begar; in Mysore, 
jeetha; in Orissa, gotri; in Rajas- 
than, sagri; in Uttar Pradesh, 
khundit, mundit mat or sanjayat; 
in Dadra and Nazar Haveli, 
yayla; and iri Laccadives, nadappu. 

There are about 3.25 lakh 
bonded labourers in Andhra Pra- 
desh and the survey on bonded 
labour has listed Telengana as the 
most affected region n the State. 
The most obnoxious ‘eudal prac- 
tices such as vetti, debt slavery 
and Bhagela system of the old 
Hyderabad order ar» still pre- 
valent in these areas. The hold of 
the landlords on the ocial life of 
the village is very strong. The 
panchayat system anc the princi- 
ple of decentralisatio1 made these 
landlords the bosses of rural 
Telengana. They ckanged from 
“rumi” caps to Ganchi caps for 
obvious reasons. | 

Righty per cent of the Telen- 
gana population are made up of 
agricultural labourers and small 
farmers. They are tie most ex- 
ploited and socially oppressed 
section of rural Te_engana. The 
chronic indebtednes: of farm 


Jabourers, mostly Harijans and. 


others belonging tc backward 
classes, and the prevalence of 
feudal and semi-feucal survivals, 
buttressed by the casi» hierarchy, 
have produced and nourished the 
system of bonded labour. 

It is reported by a legislator 
from Haryana that tnousands of 
labourers were kept in virtual 
bonded conditions in the brick 
kiln and stone quar-y industries. 
They were brought br labour con- 
tractors from Andhra Pradesh and 
"sold in truck-loads" in Punjab, 
Haryana and Madhye Pradesh. He 
also reported that the labourers 
from Andhra Pradesh were mostly 
from the backward T! lengana dis- 
tricts of Adilabad, Medak, 
Mehboobnagar, Karimnagar and 
Warangal. 

Bhagela was a firm servant 
employed by the lardlord — the 
Telugu equivalent :3 jeefagadu. 
He is a servant for all purposes 
besides farm work ani is employ- 
ed on a whole-timz basis. He 
cannot leave the job ct will. Debt 
slavery is prevalent on a large 
scale. Under this syst:m, agricul- 
tural labourers are ad yanced petty 
sums of money int me of need. 


Once the loan is taken, it gener- 
ally happens that it can not be 
repaid for generations because of 
the high rates of interest and 
total lack of repaying capacity on 
the part of the borrower. Under 
the terms of this system the 
Bhagela gets his remuneration in 
kind rather than in cash. He 
receives a limited quantity of 
foodgrains, two pairs of clothes 
and tobacco. for chewing and 
smoking. The result is that he not 
only fails to pay the loan but is 
increasingly burdened with the 
interest on it. This makes the 
labourer and his family stick to 
the service of the landlord for 
generations. The practice of vetti 
is supply of free labour to the 
landlords and is common in rural 
Telengana even now. 

The living conditions of agri- 
cultural labourers are quite awful 
and they receive meagre wages 
for their labour which vary from 
Re. 1.50 to Rs. 3.50 a day, in 
utter disregard of the provisions 
of the Minimum Wages Act. Day 
by day the prices of essential 
commodities are rising, but the 
wage rates of agricultural labour- 
ers are too meagre to purchase 
even a kilogram of rice per day. 
They remain unemployed for the 
major part of the year. 

Because of this acute poverty, 
worsened by ignorance and illiter- 
acy, a large section of agricultu- 
ral labourers are living as 
““attached labourers” or “farm- 
servants” depending on the land- 
lord-moneylender for work, food 
and shelter. These labourers are 


unable to get away from the 


clutches of their masters. If the 
criterion is whether a worker has 
freedom to change his employer 
and if he does not have that 
freedom, he should be considered 
a bonded labourer. Thus the 
percentage of bonded labourers 
in rural Telengana comes to 95 
per cent among agricultural 
labour-—and of these, 97 per cent 
are Harijans and tribals.‘ 
Because of the prevalance of 
bonded labour and the verti 
system in the countryside, Andhra 
militants considered Telepgana a 
fertile ground for revolution. 
After the dawn of Indepen- 
dence Maoist leaders from the 
Andhra area of Andhra Pradesh 
could not move their cadres 
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4 holdings; or 


bios! 


'to revolutionary action in spite 
of their rich experience and popu- 
larity. They were unable to 
start any "militant mass movement 


in the Andhra area though they | 


had a sizeable following among 


` the educated’ middle classes. The 


reasons mi ight be the non-exis- 
tence of glaring disparities in land 
intolerable, feudal 
oppression after: the abolition of 


. the zamindari system in that area. 


There had “been no rural unrest 
or agrarian movement in the area 
for a.long 'time. Labour was 
receiving fairly high wages unlike 
in Telengana. The Rayalaseema 
area was never a strong- -hold of 
the Communists in spite of age- 
old poverty, misery and general 
drought conditions. Though T. 


.Nagi Reddi, and Chandra Pulla 
— hailed ion ‘this area, 


^ Green Mirage - Me 
( from page M) 


production oriented View of the 
green revolütionists ‘who ‘think 


- 


— 


bonded labourers. ' 


they were not able to organise 
any movement there. In contrast, 
even recently, extremists belong 


ing to various Naxalite groups, 


could successfülly educate, . poli- 
ticise and take the tribals, agricul- 
tural labourers and other sections 
of the oppressed classes towards 
“land struggles” and “wage 


strugglés” in the areas of Adila- - 


bad, Karimnagar, Khammam, 
Warangal and Nalgonda- districts. 


of Telengana region. 


It is high time for the Govern- 


.ment to take steps to implement 
the legislation on the abolition 


of bonded labour and to. identify 
It must also 
take steps to rehabilitate the freed 


. bonded labourers under on-going 


schemes and programmes of the 
Government . wherever possible 


. and evolve new schemes based! on 


- is that which can make, use of 
, existing skills 'and is compatible 


with existing levels of infrastruc- . 


ture. 
In this context the following 
comment by a Chinese scientist 


" toa visitor is eloquent: “Before 


only in terms of "target area, 


‘yields per hectare’, “input-output H 


ratio’ and other inanimate cri- 
teria. They overlook the fact that 
improved production . is to be 
aimed at as a means fo. improved 
livelihood and not as-à primary 
aim in itself. NET 

The Green Revolution experi- 
ence of the Philippines illustrates 
this well. Between 1961.and 1976 


rice production nearly "doubled ` 


and much satisfaction was ex- 


.pressed over successful agricul- 


tural planning. : 
d gemi that 60-70: per cent of 
ll young ` "people were under- 


; nourished. In fact, 10 years after |: 
. ` the beginning of a ' successful : 


green revolution, the Philippines 


‘Yet the fact: 


Suo 


had one of the , highest tuber- . 


culosis Tates in. the world —an 


indication of widespread, nutri- ' 


tional deficiency. | 

. A major failure: of the Green 
: Revolution strategy must be’ seen 
‘as the failure of fruitful inter- 
action between scientific experi- 
ment and agricultural . practice, 
Ms advanced technological stra- 

tegy for higher production over- 


- 


looks the truth that the most . 


valuable technical assistance ` in 
‘research at W piven: moment 
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agriculture and animal husbandry 
It can 
also make provision for reserv- 
ation of jobs and ,make age 
rélaxation available to. 
labour. 

'-To find early’ solution to this 
human problem, voluntary orga- 
nisations, - youth, and labour 
organisations and Left. parties 
. can work together. ' Organisations 
like the Rythu Coolie Sangham, 
the Organisation for 
Democratic ' Rights, the Radical 
Youth League,' Jana Natyaman- 
dali, 'etc., have been active in this 
regard in their own way.' Unless 
a favourable political and ‘social 
climate is created in the villages, 


legislation on the abolition ` of.. 


bonded labour. will remain a 


. Such. 


People's. 


~ ~ 
- 


- 


scrap of paper—like the ban on 


untouchability. O. 





fed too much in Specialists and 


specialists in high yield places 


_ and assumed that other -places 


would learn ... We found that 
specialists were not good. àt culti- 
.vating. Not as good ag pea- 
sants.” C] 
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A journey to Pakistan on board the PIA is a good 
beginning for one who is on 'a voyage of dis- 
covery; you get the feel of present-day Pakistan in 
the PIA’s Fokker-Friendship itself as it takes off for 
the two-and-a-half hour flight from Delhi to Islama- 
bad across Lahore. 

Not a very sleek service this, I feel; the decor and 
style of modernism séem to be missing. There is 
lack of good cheer —the rigours of prohibition may 
be one reason, the rather shoddy dress of the air 
hostesses, with the ‘dupata’ specially enjoined from 
on top, may be another. But the group of Indian 
journalists on board have no cause for complaint. 
The crew —stewards, hostesses, even the commander 
—all are most helpful and courteous. 

Tea is served with’ the usual briskness of an air 
service, the hostesses ‘helped by the stewards in doing 
the job. The sugar pack, with its poor finish, hardly 
befitting PIA, draws attention. And I notice the 
inscription on it: “Produced and. Packed by Fauji 
Sugar Mills Khoski—a Project of Fauji Foundation 
of Pakistan.” This serves to remind me that the land 
we are about to enter is governed by a military 
dispensation where the armed forces — even demo- 
bilised men — are a privileged lot. The sugar pack 
of course represents just the tip of the iceberg whose 
bloated shape I discover later. 

At ‘the Lahore airport terminal I feel lost: old 
memories of student days begin to flood back as I 
hold the disembarkation card in 'my hand. Two 
(Pakistani) women passengers disembarking demand 
from me in terse Punjabi, ‘Give us those cards’ 
(pointing to the one in my hand). This is perplexing, 
but the accompanying PIA man comes to my rescue. 


Later, he explained the episode: “Sir, you look like | 


asenior airport official—so the women passengers 


thought.” 
however, pregnant. with a deep meaning. 
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These remarks in a pleasant, informal’ 


It dces not take long to discover this meaning — the 
simiarity of nature of the people on the two 
side: of the frontier, in India and in Pakistan, has 
not been blurred to this day, notwithstanding the 
different shades of cosmetics, cultural or religious, 
applied to them over three decades in the two 
courtries. 

From Lahore airport, onwards during my seven 


days stay in Pakistan this very theme keeps recur- 


ring in different forms, intermingling in the diverse 
deve.opments that have gone into the making of the 
separate histories of India and Pakistan, as also the 
different roads traversed by them. On each of these 
deve:opments —the social and cultura! ethos as it has 
evol-ed ‘in Pakistan, the economic and political 
patterns, and the international relations’ approach so 
peculiar ‘to Pakistan—the interaction of the Indian 
people and the Indian scenario was seen to be a 
contnuing reality. 1 strove to delineate these 
varied facets of life and to string up the picture of 
Paki.tan through the zig-zag course ‘of thirty-five 
years. The true picture of Pakistan I found could 
only be obtained by a vertical view, from the top— 
the military dispensation and the bureaucracy— 
across the intermediate sections to: the grass-roots 
and "ice versa. 
: t 

ON a mission of discovery to Pakistan, several 
questions become pertinent, needing a searching 
enqury so that the answers are not superficial but 
tally with life in its integrated whole. The first, 
whic: an Indian journalist cannot fail to ask, is the 
attitede towards India—what is it, why is it?. It 
protrades at every corner and one cannot escape its 
contcurs. The answers are readily available because 
of the quick rapport one can establish, thanks to 
langrage link. l 

At Hotel Islamabad where I checked in, the men 
at th> counter were not only courteous and helpful 
but kzen to find out about how the Indian Foreign 
Mini ter’s visit to Pakistan was proceeding, what 
wouli be the upshot, would it bring about rapport 
between India and Pakistan? They wanf it. It was not 
just tae queries of the man at the tourist resort coun- 
ter, Kut much more — as if they have a big stake in 
the future of Indo-Pak relations. In Karachi, the 
grouse of the hotel boys was that they were being 
callec ‘Hindustanis’, as an excuse for discrimination, 


‘and taey spoke nostalgically about Lucknow where 


the uncle of one of them lived..This sequel was an 
unending one -— taxi ‘drivers, shopkeepers and 
traders, folk one encountered on the streets, even a 
passing police sub-inspector. Keenness to know about 
India. courtesy and hospitality, very often a display 
of) emotional friendship — all this' was abounding 
and zt times overwhelming. Why, I kept on asking; 
what had happened to bring about this change of 
attitude towards India among the people of Pakistan 
— from hostility to friendship, albeit with some 
reservations and question marks? The answer was 
not a simple, one-líne affair, and special effort was 
necessary not to get thrown off balance by the burst- 
ing aTability of the common man. Many elements 
diver-e factors intermingled to produce this change. í 

On the streets of Rawalpindi it sometimes became 
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a melee, for accompanying me was a Sikh colleague, 
enabling the two of us to be marked out. Two middle- 
aged persons came forward gushingly and asked us 
to come in for a glass of lassi or a kabaab. Which 
area of Punjab did we hail from? Not far from here 
— Sargodha district, I answered. And that was the 
signal for an emotional outburst on the part of one 
of the men, who wanted to embrace me. What came 
as a complete surprise was the appearance of a 
young, handsome police sub-inspector, who wanted 
to shake hands with us. He then offered: ‘What will 
you have, something hot or cold?” We thanked him 
profusely. This sort of thing went on and on. 

Even a stray chat with the men on the streets or in 
the shops touches off diverse topics of conversation. 
The two elections in India, one toppling Indira 
Gandhi and the other bringing her back to the helm, 
arouse intense admiration in Pakistan. This is a topic 
which was pushed forward innumerable times by 
middle-class people — shopkeepers, office-goers, taxi- 
drivers and others. One of them asked me if elections 
had come to stay in India. Cannot a military general 
assume power in India? It was not likely in India, 
for the country had come to acquire faith in demo- 
cracy, I answered. Which only goaded people to ask 
more questions. 

A taxi driver belonging to the Murree area — not 
one from a divided family of the type abounding in 
Karachi —- beckons to me to take the front seat and 
not the rear. He obviously wants to converse on the 
drive from Rawalpindi airport — as 1 rush from' an 
airport press conference -— curious to know my views 
about Pakistan and to learn from me about India. 
What is my faith, my view about religion? I believe 
in humanism, that is my religion, I answered. This 
was unexpected for the man on my right, who had 
thought the answer would be that I was a Hindu. 
His response: “In history there is an incident where 
Hazrat Mohammad gota similar answer from the 
daughter of Hatim Tai. And he blesssed her even 
though she was not a Muslim. There is nothing 
greater than to serve humanity." He then added the 
point: “When I hear about Bombay, Lucknow, Delhi, 
there is a deep yearning in my heart — I wish to see 
these places.” 

The man was a pious Muslim, but he did not want 
to be labelled with those who wanted to use Islam 
for political or personal ends. There were many 
others I met who were far more carping as critics — 
almost cynical — of “the drive to create an order 
based on canons which are described as Islamic, but 
very few accept them as such. Prohibition, Shariyat 
laws, lashes and penalties like hand chopping, com- 
pulsory use of head-gear for women when appearing 
on the television screen or in public places: these are 
topics of common talk — often ridicule — and it 
does not require any special effort to elicit the views 
of different segments (one can say even the bureau- 
cracy) on these. 

One of the taxi drivers (belonging to Rawalpindi 
proper) volunteered to enlighten me on two of these 
subjects—Shariyat laws and prohibition. ““My trouble 
is that there are already two laws in operation—civil 
law and Martial law. This is the third, with the result 
that when a policeman gets a chance he wants to 
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extort a triple bribe to let off a cabman. The usual 
payoff is enough only for the civil Jaws, a much 
bigger payoff is required for the other two. The fact 
is that the triple laws are being used for more corrup- 
tion." If this was his view about the laws, what did 
he think about probibition? His answer was simple 
though shocking. "All Air Force officers drink in 
their homes and the President dare not do anything 
to them." That this wasa simplistic way of answer- 
ing this extremely controversial question in Pak 
affairs did not mean that it was off the mark. The 
reality of prohibition having become one of the 
biggest scandals of present-day Pakistani life come 
to the fore at every twist and turn. It is talked about 
in the bazars — cynical and offensive references to 
the Zia regime being common -— and in private 
people take pride in violating the law. The only ones 
to be penalised for such violations are political or 
other offenders, or those belonging to the intelligen- 
tsia who are openly non-compliant. In relation to 
the economy, prohibition provides a continuing out- 
let for the smugglers, and the regime knows about 
it, and winks atit. Smuggling of sugar from India 
is, however, welcome for it helps in a small way in 
keeping the price (Rs 16 a kg.) within bounds. 

I wished to have a view about some of these 
matters from men belonging to the bureaucracy, and 
I found them disgusted with things like lashes and 
hand-chopping as a form of punishment. One of the 
senior officials, highly cultured according to the 
Delhi-UP Muslim tradition, tried to soften the blow 
for me and to explain that the application of this 
form of punishment was on the way out. Hand- 
chopping had not been resorted to and there were 
no instances known to him where it had been applied. 
He would not defend this style of law-giving and 
hinted that the administration might have second 
thoughts on this issue. 

How about purdah and Zakat, I asked a senior 
Pakistani journalist. The Pakistani youth were chal- 
lenging the concept of purdah. The case of a famous 
TV star who refused to accept the fiat of the regime 
to cover her head when appearing on television was 
the talk everywhere. As for Zakat, he ridiculed the 
way it was now being sought to be introduced in 
Pakistan in the name of Islamic concepts. It was 
ruinous to the banks. and it created additional social 
chaos and tension. One aspect was that it intensified 
Shia-Sunni tension, since the Shias had been exempt- 
ed from the application of Zakat. When the banks 
ask widows, pensioners and others to declare whether 
they are Shias or Sunnis in order to determine the 
intrest payable on their deposits, there were more 
Shias than was warranted by existing enumerations 
— and this too was adding to the prevailing anti- 
pathy to the way rules and laws were being framed 
and enforced, 


WHY was the attitude towards India of the common 
man changing; why this gushing warmth towards 
visiting Indian journalists; Ead hostility been convert- 
ed into fellow-teeling, and doubts and suspicions 
removed? J asked these questions of three senior 
Pakistani journalists of different hues, who would 
prefer to remain anonymous. 
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The answer was that what was happening in 
Pakistan had to be viewed as a whole, and the atti- 
tude towards India was part of this process of change. 
It was all the culmination of three decades of develop- 
ment, in which disillusionment came at several points. 
India compared favourably for the intelligentsia in 
Pakistan when they see- the road to economic and 
technological self-reliance taken there, and compare 
it with the system adopted in Pakistan. Politically, 
the extent to which democracy -flourished in India, 
kept the hopes of the Pakistanis alive about the 
eventual success to their efforts to end the detested 
military rule. Not that suspicions and all doubts 
about India had been completely scotched, and these 
receive a fillip whenever reports of communal distur-. 
bances come in from the other side ‘of the ‘border. 
But yet, people’s attitude towards India has mellowed 
alot. Some even go to the extent of admiring Indira 
Gandhi, in the hope that she will be able to bridle the 
generals on the sub-continent. That was so among 
the common folk. A section of the intelligentsia had, 
however, a lurking suspicion that Indira Gandhi was 
out to wreck Pakistan — whatever remained of it — 
and she would use the enormous contradictions of 
Pak society, from the provincial autonomy issue so 
prominent in Baluchistan and Sind, to the Afghanis- 
tan trouble, for this purpose.’ 

The intelligentsia as a whole, nonetheless, was the 
most dispirited lot and full of disdain — the dejection ` 
and antipathy have reached new levels. The news- 
papers have been emasculated by the censor and have 
become the laughing stock of the people. So, they 
resort to ingenious devices to report such things as 
strikes and closures. Said one three-line, report in 
a newspaper on the strike in Quetta in protest against 
the execution of the defiant Baluch student leader: 
“Because of the severe heat wave, all shops in Quetta 
remained closed.” The item was tucked away on the 
front-page at the left corner. 


AT this point it becomes necessary to climb another 
step of the ladder, to obtain an integrated under- 
standing from the scattered impressions that emerge. 
Were there structural shortcomings in the Pakistani 
set-up? Behind the gloom that pervaded the Pakistani 
scene, was there emerging a new consciousness which 
would provide the answers for its future? How long 
could the present military dispensation continue — 
how strong was it, and what continued to sustain it 
amidst almost total isolation? ; 

A closer look at the military dispensation, and in 
the first place at its head, President Zia-ul-Haq, is 
called for. I got a chance to do so during a press con- 
ference which he held for Indian journalists early in 
June. In my mind came the question: Was Zia’s 
make-up 'that of a politician or of a general? Was 
he shrewd, able to withstand the  vicissitudes of 
modern world politics and the problems of present- 
day Pakistan, or was he really a pious man — 
Mullah in Khaki as someone described him? It did 
not take long to compile the answers to these 
questions. 

Zia-ul-Haq is of course a general in his make-up, 
but with a difference: he is a politicised general, 
emerging from the catharsis of the Pakistani military. 
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top Herarchy, which over three decades had been 
weld:d into a power institution, not just a state 
appa'atus for national security. For the best part of 
these three decades it has held effective power in its 
hands and is not willing to relinquish this power. It 
is a competitor and rival of the political parties and 
polit cians. i 

. As general turned politician, and now President, 
Zia-11-Haq has indeed developed his own style which 
incorporates a good bit of shrewdness -- an ability 
to function within the ambit of the power equation, 
dom: stic as well as global. His personal qualities 
came to his rescue in the conditions through which 
he wis ordained to emerge at the top in Pakistan. 
"Thes: were the qualities of humility as against boast- 
ful overstepping, (the failing of most generals in 
polit cs) amiability and courtesy, and the ability 
to use deceit and duplicity in affairs of state. 
The latter qualities have been used at many a 
turnmg point by Zia — the first of course being the 
duping of Bhutto, to use his personal confidence for 
jumping to the top of the military hierarchy, and : 
' then to use the same position for throwing out Bhutto 
hims«If. The decision to hang Bhutto was, however, 

not a personal one by Zia; it was a collective decision 
by tke inner coterie of generals, including two who 
had fheir own ambitions and were gradually eased 
_ out iato harmless positions by Zia. 

(Ircidentally, during one of my rounds in Rawal- 
pindr one of the men who had been on duty on the 
fatefcl night of Bhutto's hanging, insisted on my 
going by way of Rawalpindi jail where this took 
place and then added: “I can give you the true ver- 
sion of what happened. He was not shot, as some 
say, Le was hanged. He was too weak and was taken 
to th» gallows on a stretcher. Later, he was thrown 
into à scavenging van and taken out in order not to 
be deected, about 2.30 in the night.””) 

Through the gruelling and challenging situations 
that Zia-ul-Haq has faced during the last three years, 
when many a time it appeared that his days were 
numtered, the general-turned-politician bas put his 
quali ies of shrewdness and amiability combined 
with duplicity to good use. The results have embol- 
denec him to practise these methods further, and it 


can >e said that he is assiduously doing so in diffe- | 
-rent spheres. A facet of this is the lavish use of 


duplicity, openly and brazenly, in present-day conduct 
of Pakistani diplomacy and statecraft, especially on 
the fccal points. 

It is there in the matter of massive arms and re- 
sources fór Afghan rebels, funnelled through Islama- 
bad. But declares General Zia: “We are not the 
conduit pipe for arms to Afghans.’’ He speaks in 
different voices to the American and world press at 
the same time, giving opposite versions: to News- 
week. the hint that Pakistan would be responsive to 
. American strategic needs; to others, the assertion 
that Pakistan would provide America no bases. He 
knows that the word “bases” can be subjected to 
different interpretations, technically. Islamabad under 
Zia Fas been keeping a window open to the Soviets, 
even vhile negotiating the F-16 and 3 billion dollars’ 
arms deal with the US. And so on. 

Ths style of diplomacy has several interesting 
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features in relations between Islamabad and New 
Delhi.: Under Zia, there has been a complete trans- 
formation from the days when a bellicose, overawing 
and boastful style was in vogue in relation to India. 
Zia has reversed the order by talking of India as the 
big, powerful, developed, resourceful neighbour. 
“India is the bigger nation on the sub-continent and 
entitled to this role. None can deny this role to 
India", he tells Indian journalists. Whether it is films 
or sophisticated arms purchases, it is the same posture: 
India is big and well developed; we are small, less 
developed and deserve protection. Just as on the F- 
16s he seeks to bring down the military import by 
talking of India's might. on films he says that Pakis- 
tanis cannot afford the luxury of seeing Indian films 
because that would ruin the Pak film industry. And 
about music and culture: "India has a civilisation 
that is 5,000 years old; Pakistan's is only 35 years 
old. Give us a chance to consolidate". In that rather 
amiable, inoffensive fashion, soothing to Indian senti- 
ments, he seeks to ward off Indian fears. It is as part 
of this style that Zia-ul-Haq has now inducted mango 
diplomacy into the vortex of statecraft and dealings 
with New Delhi. The exchange of lichis for mangoes 
is what Zia had wanted; the only unfavourable addi- 
tion was the Indian Prime Minister's accompaying 
verbal message emphasising again the dangers of 
sophisticated arms being funnelled into Pakistan. 
Relations with India have also an important bear- 
ing for the Zia regime in the context of its prevailing 
domestic situation. With all the efforts of Islamabad 
to turn the Pakistani: people's face towards Persian- 
Arab West Asia, in the name of Islamic link, it is the 
sub-continent’s heritage — the kinship with India 
born of history, geography and countless years of 


common culture — that presses on life. The Zia . 


regime's answer to this vexed problem is dual: “We 
are not in competition with India', he tells every- 
body, meaning that the present dispensation would 
avoid efforts to draw parallels between the two coun- 
tries, to use their mutual experience or to develop 
interaction of ideas and develop commonality. All 
this has to be checked, and for this purpose the 
*Ideology of Pakistan' comes in handy as a lever for 
insulation. At the same time, the state-level posture 
has shades of friendship towards India, because that 
jsa paying proposition. If the General is able to 
tackle New Delhi and establish working relations 
with it — the prospect of a summit has been many a 
time explored by him — that helps in adding to the 
dispensation's credibility at home. In other words, in 
the present setting inside Pakistan, India represents 
an invisible factor interacting on the course of deve- 
lopments. The General understands this and would 
rather tame this factor than allow it to be a source 
of additional worry to the military regime. 


STILL searching for.an adequate answer to the ques- 
tion — how strong is the Zia dispensation, what sus- 
tains it amidst an atmosphere of isolation? — one has 
to take a further look at the other features of Zia-ul- 
Haq and his regime. Amiability, shrewdness and 
duplicity have another side: ruthlessness where the 
General's interests are endangered. ` The mounting 
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ruthlessness against the people inside Pakistan has 
been a feature of the domestic scene for the last year 
and a half, the climax being: reached during 1981. 
Having disbanded the political parties, the ruthless 
hammer of the military regime is being driven down 
into individual homes and institutions, transformiing 
Pakistan not just into a police state but into a lawless 
military-ruled arena. There is no uniformity in con- 
duct and anything is suitable for the ruling elite. The 
favoured ones can fashion their own lives and get 
away with anything On the political plane, for 
instance, the disbanded Jamaati-Islami and the Pag- 
aro Muslim League can still operate and carry on as 
they like, for the General wants that they should be 
built up. | 

For the present, the regime seems to be having its- 
way. ‘But how long can this state of affairs last? 
The reign of terror against political opponents is 
certainly not adding to the regime's credibility and 
popularity:at home, rather it is isolating it ever more. 
What then sustains it? There are two props on 
which the Zia regime rests, and it is in keeping these . 
in good shape that the longevity of the regime de- 
pends. These are, one, the cohesiveness of the military 
hierarchy and the military dispensation asa whole, 
and two, the foreign props backed by the Saudi- . 
American alignment. If either of these props were 
to weaken, the Zia regime would cease to be. “They 
have limited options”, a senior Pakistani journalist 
told me in Islamabad. That meant that Islamabad 
under Zia could only do some window-dressing in 
relation to India, but could hardly give substantial 
content to Indo-Pakistani relations for that could 
endanger the American connection, and to an extent 
the very life-line of the regime. ` 

As for the cohesiveness of the military hierarchy 
in Pakistan, that constitutes the premier priority 
with Zia. The sugar pack that I noticed on the PIA 
plane is a small manifestation of the order of things 
that emerges from this situation. At the top, it is 
the generals—some 15 in all—who constitute the 
most powerful layer of the hierarchy. It has inner 
circles too, with Lt-General Arif rated as the num- 
ber two man after Zia, and General Mohammad 


, Iqbal third in order. The middle rung of military 


officers as well as the ranks have their own place in 
the dispensation, all being well looked after, and 
being privileged men in today's Pakistan. 

To keep the generals a cohesive team, there are 
special rewards—they occupy all coveted posts, from 
provincial governorships, heads of economic, social 
and even sports organisations. to key ambassadorial 
appointments. The new Pakistan ambassador to the. 
United States, Lt.-Gen. Ejaz Azim, for instance, is 
one of the, top meri of the generals’ coterie, who ‘as 
commander of the. first corps of Mangla area, has 
been participant in major policy-making decisions. 

It is this style of operation, effectively practised by 
Zia-ul-Haq, plus the knowledge that the Pakistani 
military dispensation has a common stake in the 
present order of things, that provides a strong opera- 
tional base for the Zia regime. As long as this stays, 
only a major domestic convulsion - an. economic 


relapse for instance—could dislodge. the military 
regime from the seat of power in Islamabad. [1 
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"HERE are four separate aspects of United States foreign . 


policy that one can always. identify. One is the relations that 
are being constructed, either factual or ideological, with the 


superpower “enemy”-—the Soviet Union and its bloc. Secondly, 


the set of relations being established with so-called "'allies"— 


the First World of the industrialised capitalist countries, Thirdly,. 


relations with the usual victims—the' Third World countries. 


And fourthly, there is another class of^ victim —the : domestic 


population, One significan: feature of foreiga ‘policy is how 
it is constrücted to deal with the problems posed . by .the™ do- 
mestic population, particularly if it is insufficiently apathetic 
or obedient, - M "E 

The general framework of thinking within which American 
foreign policy has evolved since the Second World War is best 
. described in the planning documents produced during that 
: war by the State Department planners and the Council for 
Foreign Relations who met for a six-year period in the War and 
Peace Studies Programme, 1939-45. They knew, certainly ' by 
1941-42, that the war-was going to end with the United States 
in a position of enormous global dominance, The question 
arose: “How do we organise the world?” ' ME A. 

They drew up a concept known as Grand Area Planning, 
where the Grand Area is defined as the area whicb,, in their 
terms, was “strategically necessary for world control.’ The 


r 


* geopolitical , analysis behind .it attempted ' to' work out , Pla i 
me : | , Which the domestic population could be mobilised in support 
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` the discussions in this period), without 


Which areas of the world would have to be *open'—open to 
investment, open to the repatriation of profits, “Open, tliat is, 
to domination by the United States. ; ane 

: In order-for the United States economy to prosper without 
internal changes (a crucial point which comes through in all 
t any. redistribution of 
Income or power or modification of structures, the War and 


- Peace; Programme determined that the minimum areá strate-. 


gically necessary for world control included the entire Western 


- hemisphere, the former British empire which they were in the 


process of dismantling, and the Far East. That was thé ñini- 


" mum, and the maximum was the universe, 


¿ , Somewhere between the two came the concept of the Grand 

» Area—and the task of how to organise it, in terms of financial 
institutions and planning. This was the framework that re- 

‘mained constant throughout the whole post-war period. , , 

In Greece in 1947, the Soviet Union played a crucial role 

' at the ideological level. It had no role to play in the &ctual 

_ civil war in Greece— except that it was trying to call off the 
Greek guerrillas since Stalin recognised that this was án area 
central to American power. It was the first domino on the way 
to the Middle East—in fact the domino theory was first for- 
mulated with explicit reference to the ‘Greek situation. ‘ This 
wes American turf and Stalin knew that the United Staies was 

¿hat going to let it go. — ,  * , ; : 

. Thisis best illustrated in Dean Acheson's memoirs; Present 
at the Creation, in the section where he discusses how tie had 
to-convince Congressional leaders that they should gd along 
.with the Truman Doctrine: This was, it should be remem- 
bered, after the war: people wanted refrigerators, they wanted 
to-demobilise the army and so on, The top Americáñ plan- 
necs were very much concerned at the situation. WH@A the 
Doctrine: was proclaimed, Clark^ Clifford (Counsel fo the - 
President) told Truman, in effect, that it was the opening shot - 
in the campaign to convince the American population that the ` 
war was not over. 7 . 

Acheson describes a meeting in late February, 1947; when 
Congressional leaders were told that the Executive figeded 
their support for the Truman Doctrine and for subsidiés to the 
industrialised countries, The meeting went badly until Acheson 
himself gave a speech which he describes with great pride; - 

. . ` There Was, he said, a three-pronged Russian’ attack. One 
prong was Iran, the second was the Straits of the Dardanelles 
ard the third was Greece, In all three cases, he wafriéd the 
Russians were trying to take over. If they broke through in 

_ any one then, like rotten apples in the barrel, the rot would 

Spread — first to the Levant and the oil-producing zonés and 

. South Asia, and then on to southern Europe where Italy and 
France were threatened by the largest Communist parties in 
tirs world, The Congressmen were duly impressed. 

Acheson's successin winning over the Congress léaders. is 

- exzremely important for our understanding of the structures of 
the cold war system, As he certainly knew, everyone of those 


` Statements was an -outright lie. In Iran, there had béen a 
. Russian attempt right after the war to support an Azerbaijari 


t.a 


movement in the north and to gain some oil concessions; but 
‘they were quickly informed that this was not their turf and 
that it belonged to Britain, and they bad withdrawn. i 
` in the Straits, Stalin had- made an effort to overtuin the 
Montreaux Convention which gave control to the West 
muking what was regarded as the wholly outrageous proposal 
that the Straits should be internationalised. (This cduld not 
betolerated because of another sort of dómino argument — 
if the Straits were internationalised, why not the Pandria and 
Sethe United States fleet turned up aga | 
e United States fleet turned up again; by the end of 1 
| this “threat to peace" had also been beaten back. And T 
Greece, if Acheson did not know that Stalin was tryink to call 
_off the guerrillas, he should have fired American intelligence - 
.  Acheson won over Congress by lying about the Soviet threat 
and he was proud of it when, 20 years later, he wrote his 
- memoirs. This is very revealing of the way in which thé cold 
war was conceived of and understood on the part of top 
planners: The cold war was a marvellous device by means of 


of aggressive and interventionist policies. under the threat -of 
the superpower enemy. ` 
That-is exactly the way the 


cold war is functioning toda 
ard it is exactly the same for ig. today, 


the Soviet Union too, which also 


' hes to mobilise its domestic population when, for example, it 
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invades Hungary or Afghanistan and does so by invoking the 
superpower threat. One cannot claim that Guatemala or Cze- 
choslovakia are threats to either superpower, but they become 
so when they are presented as outposts for the enemy, with 
missiles or nuclear weapons, 

The cold war is a highly functional system by which the 
superpowers control their own domains. That is why it con- 
tinues and will continue. It is also a very unstable system and 
could blow up at any time. But planners on both sides are 
willing to accept this risk for the utility of being able, in the 
case of the United States, to control its Grand Area, and, of 
the Soviet Union, its minor Grand Area. 

By 1950 this effort to rekindle international confrontation 
in order to solve a perceived domestic problem of over-produc- 
tion and the threat of depression, and the external problem of 
how to organise the Grand Area, had failed. The Marshall 
Plan had some success but could by no means solve these pro- 
blems, and it was felt that there bad to be a significant revitali- 
sation of the international confrontation. It was the natural 
thing to do. 

The document called NSC 68, long kept secret but finally 
published in 1975, was the major planning document of the 
early cold war — as people in the know said at the time and 
now can be verified. It was not a response to the Korean War, 
Jt was written in April 1950, before that war, by Paul ; Nitze, 
now head of the Committee for a Democratic Majority, one 
of the most hawkish lobbying groups. The rhetoric of the 
document js semi-hysterical. Its basic line is that the cold war 
is a real war. i 

To support the war it is necessary to have a domestic 
national mobilisation and a huge increase in the military 
budget which, in the background planning documents attached 
to NSC 68, was in the estimated region of $ 50 billion as 
against the actual war budget at that time of about $ 13 billion, 
a virtual quadrupling of military expenditurzs. The crucial 
element in NSC 68 war the roll-back strategy, The attempt to 
absorb the Soviet. Union within the Grand Area was definitely 
over. 

Several months later the Korean War came along accom- 
panied by the same hysteria about the Russians taking over the 
world as one-bad had in 1947, and it had the same result 

The same effort was being made by the end of the Eisen“ 
hower period, The missile gap which the Kennedy camp had 
exploited in order to help win the presidential election in 1960 
was discovered tó be a fraud as soon as it was over, but the 


! 


knowledge was suppressed. Then came McNamara’s huge. 


increase in the military system which set off the big spurt in the 
arms race (which is still going on) and the growth of counter- 
insurgency programmes. 

The Grand Area principles were severely shaken ih the 1960s 
in a number of respects. The cost of the Vietnam War was 
very high and, for domestic reasons, Lyndon Johnson ‘was 
unable to declare a real national mobilisation, The war was 
run on deficit financing, one factor which led to the relative 
decline of the US vis-a-vis its real enemies in tbe world — 
Europe and Japan. (The Soviet Union is useful as an excuse 
for militarisation but it isn't an economic competitor, and its 
own economy barely functions). , 

By the late 1960s the situation was becoming serous and US 
hegemony was under challenge. ‘It was obvious that something 
would have to be done. Firstly, the US now accepted 
what essentíally bad been Russian policy all along — detente 
as a world system of joint management, with the Russians as 
the junior partner, S:condly, Nixon broke down the inter- 
national economic system which had been constructed by 
Grand Area Planning in the early 1940s, through protectionist 
and neo-mercantilist measures, import controls, and suspend- 
ing the convertibility of the dollar, , 

This led to a domestic outcry-in' the United States. Those 
sectors of American capitalism concerned with international 
trade and investment were outraged. There were articles in the 
mainstream press Virtually calling Nixon a criminal This was 
a real blow to the system within which international capital- 
ism had been reconstructed and which had produced the vast 
expansion of transnational corporations. It was now threateo- 
ed by Nixon’s neo-mercantilist measures, I suspect that some 
day, when the real documents emerge, we shall fina that this 
was where the attack on Nixon was first planned which found 
its excuse in the Watergafe caper. Ce 

Nixon's efforts did not last long and wete soon replaced by 
*Trilateralism', The new doctrine was put most accurately and 


28 


crassly by Kissinger in his Year of Europe speech in 1973, 
Other powers, he said, had regional interests which they were' 
to carry out within a global framework of order managed by 
the United Statés, American hegemony had declined relative 
to that of its allies (which were really its enemies). 

Kissinger referred to the canger that Europe would create a 
closed trading area with the Middle Bast and North Africa 
from which the US would be excluded: This raises the: con- 
tinual fear of American planners, that the Grand Area will 
break up into three blocs—the dollar bloc, the European, bloc, 
and the yen bloc — returning to a situation like that preceding 
the Second World War. (Concern over this ' situation — which 
I believe is beginning to materialise -— is one factor that lies 
behind the policies of the new Reagan Administration). ' 

'"Domestically. the Vietnam war led to the ‘Vietnam 
syndrome" — the growing unwillingness of a large part of the 
population to support aggression and subversion, This is very , 
serious, for it is necessary to have the population whipped' into 
the appropriate state of frenzy — or at least of obedience — if 
there is going to be the possibility of executing the Grand Area 
strategy at whatever level is required. 

Therefore a major assault had to be launched on the US 
domestic population side by side with rebuilding the basis for 
the assertion of American power of the sort previously dis- 
played in the Truman Doctrine, by NSC 68, and by the 
Kennedy Administration, 

This explains one of the most remarkable propaganda 
campaigns in human history — the ‘humar rights’ movement 
of the 1970's, The fact that it worked among the articulate 
part of the population is testimony to the amazing servility of 
the educated classes in the capitalist countries. An extra- 
ordinary campaign was executed with great skill, and targets 
of opportunity were selected at a time when everyone knew. 
that the US itself had committed major crimes in Cuba, Indo- 
china and Chile, ' ; 

The fitst step was to deflect any possible institutional critique, 
and a major task of establishment scholarship and journalism 
has indeed been to énsure that, if bad things have happened, 
nobody inquires into their sources in actual institutions, It is 
always possible to admit that there are bad people- they can 
be found in the best system. Fortunately Nixon came along. 
He was hated anyway for other things he had done and was 
marginally more crooked than the other politicians, f 

. The system rose to the opportunity. All the evil things that 
had been done were identified with Nixon who was cast out of 
the body politic—and we were cleansed and purified. 

The next act was totally predictable. A great knight in 
shining armour came along to lead us on a new crusade of 
benevolence. A peanut farmer from Georgia starts the human 
rights crusade and, amazingly, people take it seriously. In- 
derendent journals like Le Monde wrote that, this crusade 
was “inconsistent” with US action—as if there was anything 
to be consistent about; asif the crusade were anything other 
than a blatantly obvious propaganda campaign to try to 
restore the shattered images required by every imperial power 
to enable it to control its domestic population and its sub- 
servient allies. 

Among the articulate part of the population it worked 
extra-ordinarily well. A typial propagandist like Arthur 
Schlesinger could write in the Wall Street Journal that the 
crusade was a great success and that “in effect, human rights 
is replacing self-determination as the guiding value in our 
foreign policy". That expresses the ideological content of the 
propaganda system to perfection. 

By the late 19703 the Vietnam syndrome had to some extent 
been overcome, and in December, 1978, one begins to see the 
expected trajectory. The date is important because this is long 
before the Afghan invasion and the taking of hostages in Iran. 

In that month Carter made his first strong statement about 
increasing the military budget. The so-called crisis of demo- 
cracy was over, and things were under control, so now one 
could adopt a more assertive po'icy to restore the international 
position which had been eroded. 

Arms sales were increasing. Then came the required crisis—— . 
the Afghan invasion and the Iran hostages—which: provoked 
an interesting reaction in Washington. In December, 1979, 
the New York Times reported an atmosphere of near euphoria 


‘in Washington, with liberal senators saying that the US had 


finally overcome the Vietnam syndrome. 
The Reagan period now marks a marginal shift. Those who’ 
favour nioderate containment are being displaced by those ' 
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‘THE present debate Nuclear Bomb tends to'be unrealistic and 
idealistic. It is very well for us to give on the up the 

Bomb if all nations decide to dump their nuclear warheads in 
the ocean, In fact, if all nations decide to give up war we. will 
be the first to throw out all our weapons. We’ want a world 
without war, but to sit complacently assuming a moral posture 
in a world increasingly replenishing its arsenals would be not 
only foolish but suicidal. vi r 

In today’s world every nation has only. two options: ‘either 
get under the protective wings of a super-power (which is, what 
Pakistan is doing) or to .stand on its own ,feet in defence 
matters. Now it is unthinkable for us to get under the’ defen-: 


sive umbrella of any super-power, That sort of elignment — Nagpur ` 
, 1 1 L " : 1 


f i ' 


- reason why India with her size, resources and. love 
: SEould not be one of the super-powers, 


would only aggravate the cold war which is no longer so cold, 
with all those bombings interventions and firings all. over the 


' globe by one or other nation drawing sustenance from the 


Super-powers, . . 
" Therefore, the only reasonable and “sane” thing for .us to 
'Co i$ to make our defence system really powerful on our own. 
and today traditional weapons no longer guarantee complete 
szcurity, When we are forced to acquire weapons, there is no 


: point in getting shy about the latest and most potent weapan: 


tae Nuclear Bomb. Even if Pakistan is not going to have the 
Eomb, we, should have it, so that none may indulge in adven- 
taristic exercises on our borders, ^ - : 

The.arguments on socio-economic grounds are silly. In the 
Jeng run it would be.more rewarding ánd economical to have 
cne or two nuclear warheads than thousands of antiquated 
weapons, Possession of a nuclear weapon by India will give 
us greater self-confidence so that we can work in a worry-free 
acmosphere for socio-economic development. That will also 
gve us greater credibility among other non-aligned nations, 
& powerful India can set as a catalyst to ease cold war 
tensions. In fact the only way to end the cold war is for the 
superpowers to give up all nuclear weapons (which they will 
mt) or else to increase the number of super-powers. The only 
p-oliferation possible is that of super-powers and there is no: 


for peace 
H 


All those who want to see India preserve her sovereignty 
ard non-alignment should compel the Government to go in for 
«tz Bomb, Future generations should not accuse us of neglect- 


+ 


ing their defence needs! ` 
K.V. Chacko 
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calling for'a **Resurgent America". The handling of the Central 
American issue is extremely familiar, with the old record, being 
replayed: from Greece, Korea and NSC 68 onwards. l 

. A major effort is now being made to compel Europe and 
Japan and other powers to accept a system of international 


confrontation in which they will be subordinated, to American 


power. So far this has been resisted—even by Saudi Arabia. 


For this is a real conflict, The US is very.much concerned by - 


the Euro-Arab dialogue and by the danger that Europe will 
try to restore the traditional positions from which it was exclu- 


ded after World War IT in the Middle East and Latin America, 


And there is real danger that if the Reagan Administration 


' de not successful in this' initial effort to bring the so-called 


allies into accommodation with the programme being laid out, 
then it will up the ante and raise the level of confrontation. 
The US may not be a very successful economy in international 
terms any longer, but it still has enormous power. 

On the domestic scene, the Reagan programme has two 
essential properties. Firstly itis a big transfer payment: from 
the poor to the, rich, Secondly it is 'a state capitalist pro- 
gramme calling for a big increase in the state sector of the 
economy, This is being done by the only means possible in'a 


capitalist country—to bribe the rich into investing in industry. 


This is a risky proposition, but it can be done by giving the 
rich a guaranteed market for high technology production— 
military production. So we shall see domestic subsidies to 
high technology industry through armaments, 

In the context of international confrontation, it is hoped 


that militaristic propaganda will overwhelm the people — who . 


are suffering the blows of.this programme — into supporting 

the cause. > | 58 ha 
Internationally this will have a different effect from that of 

1947. If the US now devotes very substantial resources to 


' waste production, it will undermine its position in world trade, 


* 


Thus a major effort must be, made to persuade Europe and 
Japan to destroy their own economies, which- means rearma-: 
ment. Yet this is also being resisted. The resistance, significan- 
tly, has come from West Germany which is actually cutting 


' back its military production from 18 to 16 per cent of the 


budget. Japan is also dragging its feet, 
The US cannot accept this, for two reason. First, because 


of international competition: one cannot divert resources away 
from competitive production unless one's opponents also do . 


so. The second reason is ideological. If the West Germans, 
who are in the front line, do not build up their military 
JULY 11, 1981 | * 
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system, why do the Americans have to? ì , : 

As for the Third World: American intervention in El Salva- 
der is really a marginal issue. They probably hope to intimi- 
date the population, sbort of sending in the Marines. The real 
qxestion is intervention elsewhere. While they talk of sending 
aew dozen advisers to El Salvador, they send 250 technicians 
tc Oman to take part in war games, | Det 

All of these interests converge towards a policy which is 
designed to increase the level of inteinational confrontation 
ard of arms production, and to create the basis and support 
system for intervention anywhere it is needed, And the domes- 
tic population must be whipped up into a state of hysteria 
where it will support the high costs of — in à technical sense — 
a cuasi-fascist budget. ) 


ere, for once, I feel moderately optimistic that they do 
hasd all the cards, -Tt is unlikely that Europe and Japan wil 
be dragged along unless it comes to real war, The domestic 
scene is also less passive than they would like to believe. 


* "With respect to El Salvador, American involvement now is 


comparable with that in Vietnam in 1969. Then, one could 
get two people in a room together to talk about Vietnam. But 
now there is a great deal of ferment and concern over El 
Sa-vador and elsewhere in Central America. The population 
ha: been substantially marked and changed by the experience 
of he 1960s and 1970s, so that these very early stages of inter- 
vertion are already arousing a degree of. opposition that only 
occurred late on in Indochina at a very high level of aggression, 
he question’ now is whether people can overc 
att mpt to beat the work-force and the DoF into a having 
mcd so as to tolerate the attack being launched against them 
I believe that there is a real chance of doing so, which could 
yo» a m effect not only m. foreign policy but on 
reerican institutions — something that the 
wa. never able in achieve, e £ A s o PT 












. CORRECTION  ' 
'In the article * Are Naxalites Criminals?" (Mainstream, 
| - uly 4), the tenth line in the middle column on page 19 
-hould read “Just as no Marxist organisation...”. The 
vord "no" had been inadvertently omitted in the press. 
i; —Editor 
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It has to face Himalayan problems. , | ME 


But hard labour and courage can conquer the Himalayas. TESE 


Our efforts, haye always been to take. Uttar Pradesh to the highest 
pinnacle of progress. | 
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E But, as tHe experience lias shown, the benefits of A were 
. mostly shared by a few. The common man was deprived all along. 


| It is our firm conviction that the benefits ‘of development should not 
 comé like snow. covering only the high peaks peeing the lower 
ridges dry. 


i But it should: come like rains submerging the valleys down below and 
helping in their flowering. 
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Our aim is to see the gleam of. Fulfilment in the .eyes of those who 
are poor and deprived. 
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^ . Our Government stands by the poor. 
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.1* , with the help of the Vietnamese forces in the first 
, week of: January 1979. 
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(ps again Kampuctiea is in the news. - There are - 


rumblings against it on both the military and 


diplomatic fronts, while internally one could see new 
stirrings. Y 


'¢ On the military plane, there are renewed efforts to 


~ 


knock together a new “united front” out of the various 
disparate armed gangs who have their. sanctuaries in' 
Thailand across the Kampuchean frontier. In this, 

the biggest contingent of course are the remnants of 
the forces of Pol Pot—the Khmer Rouge—reported- 
ly numbering some 40,000 soldiers. «Then there is 


the so-called Khmer. People’s National Liberation — 


Front (KP NLF) with some 6,000 troops. There are: 
a number of other smaller ‘anti-Communist groups 
including the Khmer Serei of Lon Nol, the former 


head of the 1971 US sponsored coup. The military. 
hardware.is both Chinese and American, and there 


is no problem of:supplies. - The problem. is that Pol: 


Pot is too discredited, and so a. facade with some _ 


other politicians | like the former Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk or Son Sann: who is the new favourite of. 


the ASEAN countries is ‘necessary for international. . 
None ' other than Sihanouk himself 
. has admitted more than, once that it is under US and, 


consumption... 


Chinese pressure that these efforts to. bring the ~ 
different groups to joia hands with the Pol | ‘Pot’. 
forces have béen continuing. 

Apart from the purpose of putting up a “political 


front”, the, immediate plan i is also to organise a big : 
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. of the Pol Pot forces will: be increased. 
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Exodus of a1 an alleged” repatriation” of some 90 000 
Khmer Rouge people into Kampuchea’ during | the 
‘ensuing; rainy season’ when the hit-and-run activities 
Last ` year 
too Pol .Pot' had tried to play a similar game with 


"t 100,000 fefugees to embarrass and attack the govern-- 
C| ment in Phnom Penh, but they were all pushed back 


-. by the Vietnamese forces operating in Kampuchea. : 


“It needs to be explained that,these/ so-called Kampu- 
chean "refugees" were forcibly herded away from 


` Kampuchea across the border into Thailand by the 


- Pol Pot gangs following: the national uprising of 
December: 1978 leading to the complete liberation 


In fact thé Pol Pot men had 
‘taken "them ‘using them first as ‘cover’ to save them- 
. selves from the firings of the Vietnamese and liber- 
ation «forces as they retreated and took shelter in 
Thailand, and subsequently as pawns for extracting 
, food supplies and other aid from the international 
relief organisations, which are usurped by the armed 
..gangs. . Secondly, the: supposed rapatriation or 
return to. Kampuchea is also on the basis of non- 
' recognition of the government in Phnom Penh so that 


the mode is not that of orderly return but to take- 


advantage of the crossing of the frontier by a 


cluster of poor destitutes-to provide cover for large 


‘bands of armed gangsters. 

The Thai Government too has continued to be 
“involved in all these provocative operations. This 
time, with a view to persuading the Thai Government 
not to allow a repetition of the Khmer Rouge 
adventure -across the border again this year, Vietnam 
took the ¡Initiative for talks with Thailand which 
"were held at the Deputy Foreign Ministers’ level in 
"meulral Rangoon on June 4. With the situation in 


- Kampuchea / much more stabilised. and the Viet- , 


namese forces in a stronger position with the units 
near the froritier brought up-to strength in readiness 
to ‘meet increased Khmer Rouge activity in the rainy 
season, the SRV Deputy Foreign Minister Vo Dong 
. Giang could warn his Thai counterpart Arun Panu- 
. pong that . Vietnamese commanders in Western 
‘Kampuchea weré now authorised to cross the border 
„into Thailand in hot pursuit of Khmer Rouge, infil- 
.trators should the Thai authorities allow a. repetition 
of the attacks. „Apparently the talks achieved some 
success and the Thai side has agreed to. pontine the 
dialogue. ve s 


Simultaneously, both Vietnam and the three Indo- 


—— 


ne 


Chinese states jointly — Vietnam, Laos ard Kampu- ' 


chea — have" again repeated. their proposals to the 
' ASEAN countries both singly and collectively for 
direct negotiations to resolve all outstanding problems 
whether: bilateral or otherwise on the’ basis of non- 


`. interference and peaceful coexistence. But in, this the 


ASEAN countries have pursued a policy not only of 


not recognising the Heng Samrin Government, effecti- ' 


vely in office in Phnom Penh, but insisting on the 
- totally absurd position that it is the so-called Demo- 
-cratic Republic of Kampuchea as represented by the 


Pol Pot-Ieng Sary clique which represents the country. 


` By taking this position the ASEAN countries became 
the chief instrument and purveyors of the schemes of 
‘both Washington and- TE to continue aggressive 
E ua 7 | ; 3 1 


Policies towards Kampuchea and its friends and 
neighbours, Vietnam and Laos. 

Many governments have been turning the blind 
eye to Pol Pot clique’s misdeeds as also to the new 
Sino-US collusion in the region and the result is a 
most unfortunate and illegal ‘decision taken by the 
1979 UN General Assembly continuing to seat the 
representative of the so-called Democratic Republic 
of Kampuchea. This was specially unfortunate in 
that a large number of non-aligned countries at that 
time voted contrary to the consensus decision of the 
Sixth Non-aligned Summit at Havana which had 
taken place only a few weeks earlier. 

Since then a strange process has been in operation. 
‘On the one hand, as a result of highpressure interven- 
tion by the USA and China arid collective support by 
the Western countries and the ASEAN states, the 
fiction of the DRK occupying the Kampuchean seat 
in the UN has continued. But simultaneously, as 
, there were increasing revelations of the genocidal 
recofd of the Pol Pot regime, many countries began 
specifically to “derecognise”” the DRK, including 
Britain and Australia for instance. But in the atmos- 
phere of the new cold war and the Sino-American 
joint offensive particularly against Vietnam, this inter- 
national front against the Indo Chinese states and the 
effort to destabilise them continued. Following the 
totally illogical recognition of à criminal gang in exile 
with an unprecedented record of genocide as the 
‘government’ of that country, another illegal decision, 
enormous in its folly, was taken. This was to hold a 
special international conference on Kampuchea con- 
vened by the United Nations at which the Govern- 
ment at Phnom Penh will not be represented and the 
Pol Pot rump will be the official spokesman! 

The actual situation in Kampuchea over the past 
year and a half has improved very perceptibly though 
painfully slowly. Life has largely returned to normal 
for a people who were literally taken out of, the jaws 
of death and givenya new lease of life. From providing 
food, to health care, to schools, to the beginning of 
new production, albeit rudimentary whether in agri- 
culture or industry, above all the population achieved 
safety and security. The national salvation of the 
Kampuchean people came from rebuilding everything 
from scratch. Even money which had been ‘abolish- 
ed’ by the Pol Pot regime, had to be reintroduced. In 
course of time a new draft Constitution was placed 
before the people at the end of the last year, and after 
countrywide discussion elections were held to the 
National Assembly at the beginning of May. 

In all this, since everything had been destroyed in 
the country, the Kampuchean people had to depend 
entirely on assistance from the socialist and other 
friendly countries, particularly Vietnam and the 
Soviet Union, aud also from some international relief 
organisations. But whereas every eye-witness account 
of Kampuchea describes the enormity of the destruc- 


tion and the very difficult but heartwarming process — 


of recovery, the Chinese, American, Thai and 
Singapore authorities tried their hardest to prevent 
even the meagre humanitarian assistance coming from 
the Red Cross and other such organisations on the 
ground that continuation of such assistance was 
contributing towards the process of “nation-building” 
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while the government of the People's Republic was 
not to their liking. 

Pressured by the US and China and .carried along 
by the ASEAN countries, preparations for the UN 
Conference on Kampuchea have had rough sailing. 
Although at the time of the original voting, as many 
as 142 countries had voted against the People's 
Republic of Kampuchea (PRK), recently when the 
UN Secretary-General enquired of .all UN member- 
states whether they would participate in the Con- 
ference which is now scheduled for July 13, just about 
50 countries have replied in favour while 20 countries 
including Vietnam, USSR, Cuba and India have 
spoken against the advisability of holding of such a 
Conference. The PRK has said that any inter- 
national conference on Kampuchea held without its 
participation will be “null and void”. 

India’s reason for not attending the Conference is 
very clear: “A Conference according recognition to 
the Pol Pot regime, just as the Kampuchean people 
were emerging from the holocaust visited upon them 
by that group, would not give them .the necessary 
reassurance against renewal of the reign of terror.” 
Also that a conference based on a resolution rejected 
by several of the countries directly concerned, “may 
retard the prospects of a meaningful dialogue, harden 
positions and lead to confrontation”. Others declin- 
to attend the Congress have said that it would amount 
to interference in Kampuchea’s internal affairs. 

The behind-the-scenes efforts for the Conference 
on Kampuchea could be gauged from US Secretary of 
State Haig’s talks in Beijing and also from the ASEAN 
Foreign Minister’s meeting in Manila which was 
also attended by Japan, Australia, New Zealand and 
the EEC. It was not all smooth at the ASEAN meet- 
ing. Although the meeting, has repeated the previous 
ASEAN position of demanding prior withdrawal of 
Vietname forces from Kampuchea, there has been 
a perceptible shift in that, contrary to the earlier 
position specially of Singapore and Thailand the 
ASEAN Ministers have now also called for disarming 
of the Kampuchean rebel forces on the Thai border. 
There is also the grave concern over the Chinese 


involvement in the Kampuchean conflict felt tradi-. 


tionally by Malaysia and Indonesia, but after Haig's 
announcement in Beijing about US willingness to 
sell modern weapons to China, this has become 
particularly acute. Haig had to ,allay their fears at 
Manila and say that “there had been no decision on 
the sale of arms to China." However. the main 
burden of Haig's speeches at Manila was his declara- 


tion about further strengthening the US military 


build-up in the region. 

What is cynical in Haig's stand is that the USA 
which conducted the most barbaric aggression against 
Vietnam for over 20 years is now saying that it will 
never recognise the Government in Hanoi, till it 
accepts the US-China hegemony. It was ‘made clear 
that the USA was firmly opposed to any economic 
aid to Vietnam “as long as that country continued 
to squander its own scarce resources". (This appar- 
ently was in reference to Vietnam's support for 
Kampuchea.) The USA has been opposing UNDP 
economio assistance to Vietnam too, contrary to the 


rules governing the grant of such aid to under-deve- 
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loped countries. Of course not all their allies see eye 
to eye with the objectives of the US. Even Japan, for 
instance, qualified its support for the conference with 
a warning that it “should not be turned into a forum 
solely to condemn Vietnam” and pleaded for “a 
scenario for the settlement of the problem which may 
be regarded by Vietnam as worthy of serious con- 
sideration.” 

The most significant development inside Kampu- 
chea of late has been Fourih Congress of the People’s 
Revolutionary Party of Kampuchea which was held in 
Phnon Penh towards the end of May and formally elec-, 
ted Pen Sovan as the General Secretary of the Party. 
Till now he had held the dual positions of being the 
Commander in Chief and Minister of Defence. When 
the newly-elected National Assembly met in June he 
was elected Chairman of the Council of Ministers. 
Heng Samrin remains the Head of State as the Chair- 
man of the State Council under the new Constitu- 
tion. The names of the other members of the Polit 
Bureau who also hold important Ministerial positions 
in the government were also announced. Their bio- 
data as well as other information given out at the 
Party Congress underline many hitherto unknown 
facts of the history of the Communist movement in 
Kampuchea and the horrible role of China in mis- 
guiding and decimating it. The movement had origi- 
nated in Vietnam in the twenties and the formation 
of the common Indo-Chinese Communist Party took 
place in 1940 which operated clandestinely in all the 
three French colonies. After it had conducted the 
great revolutionary battles first against Japanese 
occupation and later against attempts at reconquest 
by French colonialism, and the movement had grown 
enormously in the process; the three parties came to 
have their separate organisations. The first Congress 
of Kampuchean Communists was held in 1951, 
followed by others in 1960 and in 1979 (after libera- 


tion). 

After the 1954 Geneva accords which recognised 
the independence of Cambodia and when the armed 
struggle came to an end, a large number of young 
Communist militants who had participated in the 
liberation war went to North Vietnam for higher 
education. They numbered a little" over 5,000. In 
1971, when the US-sponsored coup overturned the 
Sihanouk Government followed by an actual US 
invasion of Kampuchea, these Kampuchean Com- 
munists in Vietnam immediately returned to Kam- 
puchea to participate in the new armed struggle 
against the US occupation of the country. But in 
the intervening period the Chinese CP had come to 
exercise an enormous influence on the comparatively 
smaller Communist Party of Kampuchea and had 
also succeeded in installing the Pol Pot-Ieng Sary 
clique in the leadership. One of the objectives of 
this gang under Chinese instruction was to liquidate 
allelementsin the Kampuchean Communist Party 
who could be thought to be pro-Vietnam. Out of 
the over 5,000 returneers in 1971, all but 55 had been 
killed by 1979 notin battle against the imperialist 
enemy, but by the Pol Pot gang. For a long time 
one could not understand what was the real meaning 
of all that was happening—the secret political 
assassinations in addition to the attacks against the 
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bulk >f the population which later took genocidal 
proportions. Many of the present leaders of the 
People's Revolutionary Party of Kampuchea had 
held senior positions in the Pol Pot system till about 
1973-74 when they began to know one or the 
other aspect of the -Chinese-Pol Pot-leng Sary 
comp ot of eliminating the Khmer population and 
replacing them by 15 million Chinese to be settled in 
Kampuchea. This was the case with Pen Sovan 
personally. 

Similar:y, Heng Samrin, who by 1960 at 25 had 
joined the underground movement led by the veteran 
Tou Samuth; rose to become a divisional commander 
in the resistance after the Lon No] coup and was 
a -member of the Party’s eastern zone committee. 
He escaped to Vietnam only in early 1978, established 
proper contacts, organised the exiles and came back 
to organise the national uprising as the Chairman of, 
the National United Front for the National Salvation 
of Kimpuchea (NUFNSK). The new Communist 
movement therefore had not only to start from 
scratch, literally it was the Survivors’ Party— of those. 
who had escaped the assassinations. After 1979 the 
survivors began the work of rebuilding the party 
with -ecruitment among all sections of cadres and 
militents. It was mainly to differentiate the new 
party from the abominations that the Pol Pot—leng 
Sary clique carried out at the dictates of the Chinese 
leaders in the name of the Communist Party of 
Kampuchea that the Congress decided to adopt a 
new name for the party—People’s Revolutionary 
Party of Kampuchea which together with the entire 
peopie of Kampuchea has been reborn, phoenix-like, 
out of the ashes. 0 
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. Racism in Britain (Continued from page 9) 


report on medical testing of immigrants published by the 
government last December, 

In the appendix of that report, Dr John Evans of the DASS 
says that it is necessary to know children's ages to verify the 
identity of dependants entering the UK, and concludes “that 
the use of X-rays of the bony skeleton provides a useful, fairly 


accurate and acceptably safe way of estimating the age of 


children when it is important to do so’. He recommends that 
X-rays for age purposes should not be used for adults over 21 
as they were ‘not particularly useful’, but declares that where 
children are concerned: 
Provided proper' shielding is used in accordance with 
normal radiological practice, the radiation dose to the parts 
eye is minimal, and the scatter gonadal dose is insigni- 
cant. ` 
, The counter-report quotes Karl Z. Morgan, past chairman of 
the National Council on Radiation Protection and of the 
International Commission. for Radiological Protection. He 
says these is no safe level of exposure and no dose of radiation 
so low that the risk of a malignancy is zero. He says there is 
never complete repair of cells bombarded by radiation. The 
report refers to other studies which show that children have a 
higher risk of dying from radiation-induced leukemia than do 
middle-aged. persons, Because of these risks the World Health 
Organisation has condemned the use of X-rays for administra- 
tive purposes. The British Medical’ Association passed a 
motion in 1979 calling for a ban on.them as ‘unethical’, while 
the code of practice of the DHSS says: “It is important that 
only those radiological examinations and treatments that: are 
necessary should be requested.” . j 
The medical techniques which are used were in fact designed 
to evaluate physical maturity, not chronological age. They are 
developed in the USA and Britain, and normally based on 
X-rays of the hand and wrist where the risks are thought to 


be lower, According to the Yellowlees report, accuracy in 
estimating real age by these methods is ‘of the order of plus 
or minus six months,’ However, on February 18, this year, 
government minister Baroness Young said in the Lords that 
accuracy falls with age: \ 
At three years of age 68 per cent of-the children examined 
would be expected to have a bone age within. about five 
months above or below their chronological age, and 95 per 
cent within about 10 months; at 16 years the respective 
figures would be about 13 months and about 26 months 
elther way, 
In the Avebury report, Dr Noel Cameron of the Institute of 
Child Health in London says Baroness Young based her 
estimates on studies of white children born in the USA and of 
North European descent — not (as she has claimed) children 
of “mixed ethnic origin”. Even these are bound to be wrong 
“32 per cent of the time or three times out of 10’. There are 


» further problems about evaluating real age from the bone age 


of a child from the Indian sub-continent, Reliable up-to-date 
information does not exist for these children and there are 
cultural and nutritional differences within the Indian popu- 
lation, the effects of which are unknown. 

Why the, report asks, does the government refuse at least ' 
to give a firm undertaking to confine X-rays to the hand and 
wrist alone, a method considered perfectly adequate by medical 
opinion in Britain? ; 

One possible explanation is that there. are probably several 

hundred appeals against refusal of entry clearance still 

outstanding in which the case against the appellant children 
is based on X-ray evidence of areas other than just the left 
hand and wrist. ' | 
Lord Carrington told Parliament in March that age X-rays had 
been stopped in India ‘where there has been relatively little 
need in the past to use the procedure’. But government figures 
show that 760 were conducted in Pakistan in the last nine 
months of 1980.@ i 
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Reservations (Continued from page 10) 


mously elected happened to be residents of S. Vara, 
H. Halli and B. Pura, H. Halli panchayat had no 
other go but to pledge support to NDR. 

Out of 15 directors the VSSN can have, seven are 
unanimously elected, four are elected by vote, two 
are to be coopted after the election of the president 
is over, and there are two ex-officio nominees of the 
Government. So the KR group wanted to win over as 
many as possible from the NDR group and also win 
over the ex-officio members. The KR group first 
concentrated on the supporters of NDR, but NDR 
made all the seven unanimously-elected directors say in 
* his house, and provided them with all facilities (con- 
finement for 15 days). Realising that winning over 
members from NDR group was impossible, KR 
group concentrated on the ex-officio members. 
NDR easily booked VLW, who is a Scheduled Caste 


man, by demanding his support to make Appaji, : 


another Scheduled Caste individual, the president of 
the VSSN. NDR utilised his brother JRR to pres- 
surise the supervisor of cooperative societies to vote 
for Appaji through the political and official contacts 
JRR had. Unless the supervisor supported the move, 
it would not be possible to make a Scheduled Caste 
individual the president. The KR group also tried 
the same line but without success. Without making 
any commitment to either party, the supervisor 
applied for casual leave and escaped. 

Once the K.R group failed to win over either the 
members of the NDR group or the ex-officio mem- 
bers, they decided to abstain from the election to 
presidentship, on the date specified by the Secretary 
(appointed by the Government) of the VSSN, ,On the 
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day of election, KR, as outgoing president, issued. a 
notice specifying another date for election. But 
officially Appaji was declared president at the meet- 
ing held on the date specified by the Secretary. The 
next day KR filed a writ petition in the court of the 
Appellate Arbitrator of Cooperative Societies, 
Bangalore, to get the election of Appaji declared null 
and void. On hearing this, NDR assured Appaji that 
he would take care of everything. Accordingly, NDR 
took Appaji to Bangalore and engaged a lawyer. ` 
Between the day of engaging the lawyer and the 
day of the first hearing, NDR asked the fisherman of 
‘one of the villages of Koppa panchayat, from where 
there was opposition to NDR, to fish in one of the 


tanks of S. Vara. Coming to know of this, community ` 


members of H. Halli, with Appaji as leader, went to 
the house of NDR to object to it. When NDR did 
not give in, as a protest they fished in the same tank 
in the night, the same day. Hearing this JRR rushed 
from Bangalore to H. Halli and chastised the 
Scheduled Caste people of H. Halli. Meanwhile, KR 
used the fishing episode to the maximum to poison 
NDR against lower caste people. 
On the day of the hearing, Appaji went to the. 

house of NDR and from there-NDR took Appaji by 
jeep to the court of the First Class Criminal Magis- 


trate at Bangalore and asked him to wait there for: 


the lawyer. On the pretext of meeting some officials 
in connection with the case, NDR drove away with- 
out telling Appaji when he would pick him up. 


—_— 


, 


Appaji waited till evening for his. lawyer who never. * 


turned up and then came back to his village. — 
At the court of the Appellate Arbitrator, the case 

was decided in favour of KR as the ‘defendant, 

Appaji, was not present! C] ; 
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The Left Front Government is promise- 
bound to the workers of West Bengal who 
have pioneered many a democratic move- 
ment. One of the first steps the Left Front 
Government had initiated after assuming 
power on 21 June 1977 was to firmly restore - 
the hard earned rights of the workers. In 
this restoration mission, police interference 
has been completely stopped in Trade - 
Union movements which are pledged 
towards justified demands and rights. As a . 
result, the workers of the State have been 
able to establish themselves as never before. 


With the re-establishment of democratic 
rights, West Bengal's workers have been 
successful in getting their demands fulfilled 
in a big way during the last four years. 
Take a look at West Bengal's successes in 
various industries like jute, textiles, 


tea industry by 90p daily. Besides, the 
workers in. the State's iron foundry and 
saw-mills have benefited due to the Left 
Front's decision in fixing the minimum 

` . wage rate. 
During these four years, industrial relations 
has remarkably improved in the industries 
of West Bengal. Due to the tripartite discus- 
sion and other policies adopted by the 
Government, strikes, retrenchments, lockouts 
and lay-offs have been significantly reduced. 
As a result, the industrial sector as well as 
the workers have mutually benefited. 


It is obvious that the Left Front Govern- ' 
ment's pro-working class approach has 
resulted in Jabour-welfare and improved 
working conditions in the industrial sector. 
The Left Front Government firmly believes 
that improving the conditions of the workers 
also lead$ to an improvement of the 
general atmosphere in the industries. 


The State's industries will have new 

- horizons opened up for them. By fulfilling 
its promises to the workers, the Left 

. Front Government is marching onwards, 


industry earned Rs. 47/- 
extra per month by December 
1980 as. compared to 
December 1979. In the same 
p the wage rise : Ny 
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Wages of Ad-hocism 


HE Prime Minister's reference to the 
deteriorating economic situation — 
however guarded and papered over with 
official phraseology — followed in the next 


two days by the announcement of a pack- 


age of measures, yet to be fully unpacked, 
has at least one merit — it has, forced the 
politician. to face up to the grim realities 
on the economic front. . 

This indeed is a wholesome develop- 


ment, restoring a lost dimension in our 


political life. The days have long gone by 
when it was the stock in trade of the 
Indian politician to raise basic economic 
issues: the great debates over planning and 
market economy, between public sector 
and free. enterprise, the implications of 
PL-480 bounty, the need to curb or disci- 
pline monopolies or the compulsion to 
nationalise coal or banking — these domi- 


nated the first three decades after indepen-. 


dence. But in the last five years, politics 
in this country did not bother very much 
' about the role of transnational corpora- 
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tions or the issues involved in transfer of 
tecanology, issues which have evoked 
World-wide interest, in the South as well 
as n the North. 

Consequently, political battles in the 
las. few years were largely fought over 
what may be called purely political ques- 
tioas — the comings and goings of politi- 
cal personalities, the birth or demise of 
poitical parties, the” appointment and 
traasfer of judges, or election alliances and 
adjustments. Climaxing these «have come 
up the question of booth capture and the 
whole question of electioneering norms. 
Im>ortant as these are, there is a touch of 
un-eality.in politics that does not focus 
on major economic issues — the question 
of ife and living of the millions, their jobs 
and jobless state, the narrowing of the ' 
gulf between the Have and the Have-not. 

Against this background, the Indira 
Gcvernment's so-called package measures 
hare evoked mixed reactions, some strident 
and others rather subdued. In the near-total 
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absence of national consensus on any burn- 
ing issue facing the nation, reactions to 
any Government measure have to come 
along known partisan lines, in which 
objectivity tends to be a casualty. Perhaps 
this could have been avoided had the 
Government and the Opposition main- 
tained some sort of a working relationship, 
which would have ensured prior consul- 
tations before the new economic measures 
were announced: in fact, the Prime Minis- 
ter’s prepared statement at the press 
conference could have been an excellent 
basis for informal consultations between 
the Government and the Opposition. 

Not that such consultations by them- 
selves could have forged a national con- 
sensus. For, on economic matters, re- 
actions inevitably bear the stamp of vested 
interests of different social segments. The 
Prime Minister herself had difficulty in 
bringing all her Cabinet colleagues into 
the same wavelength: apart from the 
Finance Minister fighting shy of coming 
out of his status-quo shell, the Agriculture 
Minister, it is understood, needed a lot 
of persuasion before agreeing to any 
measure that would even remotely touch 
the rich farmer. Nor has it been easy to 
overcome the pressure of those who have 
long been pressing for wage-freeze as one 
of the means of combating inflation. 

It is possible that other measures mey 
soon come — to attack the hoarder, the 
smuggler and. the tax-dodger. These no 
doubt would receive wide applause. What 
the Government has to bear in mind is its 
duty to ensure that arbitrary powers invok- 
ed for the execution of such measures are 
not abused for partisan or personal consi- 
derations, as it happened in a number of 
cases during Emergency. 


f 


Tr is only to be expected that the Gov- 
ernment’s decision to import foodgrains in 
a year of record harvest should evoke 
sharp reactions. For years, the issue of 
food imports is linked with national pride, 
a symbol of the struggle for self-reliance. 
The fact that this import has become 
necessary because of inadequate procure- 
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ment speaks volumes not only of the 
Government’s failure to deal firmly with 
traders and rural vested interests but also 
of the record of the Opposition (including 
the Left) in pampering to the rich farmer’s 
clamour for higher prices in the name of 
the so-called remunerative prices. What 
was amazing was that while State Govern- 
ment after State Government surrendered 
before this clamour, no effort was made — 
either by the ruling party or the Opposi- 
tion — at that stage or subsequently, to 
extract the guid pro quo by which the rich 
farmer could have been made to sell his 
surplus stocks to the Government instead 
of to the trader, who has become his: 
partner in cornering the stocks, in order to 
to push up the price further. 

It is certainly legitimate under the rules 
of the parliamentary game to criticise the 
Government for its failure in procurement 
and then making up by import; but it is 
equally fair to expect of the Opposition, at 
least the responsible section of it, to hones- 
tly concede that their active participation 
in the farmer’s agitation for higher prices 
only a few months ago emboldened him to 
withhold his surplus and scuttle procure- 
ment. There are elements in our political 
life which are part of the farmer’s lobby. 
Behind the latest BJP heroics to boycott 
the handling of the imported foodgrains, 
for instance, one has to trace this party’s 
umbilical cord with the entire fraternity of 
grain merchants particularly in North 
India: obviously, food imports will upset 
the trader’s plan for cornering stocks to 
push up the prices — and to that measure 
Vajpayee with his call for boycott of im- 
ports has provided, though unwittingly, 
the most devastating justification for the 
Government’s decision to beat down the 
hoarder by importing wheat. 

While BJP’s stand is understandable in 
terms of the class interests of the social 
sector it represents, it is extraordinary to 
find a senior Communist leader complain- 
ing that wheat import would “ruin the pro- 
ducer in Punjab, Haryana and other wheat 
producing areas”. By all accounts, the 
wheat imports would at most force the 
hoarder to disgorge his stock and bring 
down prices — an objective with which the 
Left under normal circumstances is expect- 
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ed to agree. Perhaps the logic of join- 
ing the farmer’s price-hike agitation is 
dragging the Left into the absurdity of 
pleading the hoarder’s case. 


THE Government deserves to be critic- 
ised for keeping the country in the dark so 
long about the state of the economy: in 
fact, Finance Minister Venkataraman has 
in public only spread, since his Budget, a 
thick miasma of illusions while within the 
Government he has sided with the Reserve 
Bank to undermine all drastic measures to 
discipline the vested interests. Even today 
the Government has not cared to provide 
adequate explanation for raising the petro- 
leum prices — a measure which affects a 
very large section of the community. In a 
democracy, even a well-meant measure 
without convincing explanation is bound 
to put a government in the dock in the 
eyes of the populace. | 


Very much the same can be said of the’ 


Government’s negligence in informing the 
people sufficiently in advance about the 
growing threats to the country’s security. 
No doubt, it has been a correct decision 
to send the Foreign Minister to Pakistan 
and disabuse the people of that country 
about the bogey of Indian ‘domination; at 
the same time, the warning against the 
menace of US arming -Pakistan has so 
far been confined to some references 
here and there. There has till now been no 
concerted campaign to educate the public 
about the dangerous fall-out for our country 
of the Reagan Administration’s policy of 
turning the Indian Ocean into a dynamite 
zone of war. In fact, the Prime Minister’s 
clarification about the threat posed by the 
induction of F-16 for this country in 
particular has so far been the only effort 
on the part of the Government to tell the 


people about the need for strengthening ' 


our security. It is true that the Chief of 
the Army Staff has sometimes been refer- 





bocy of opinion which stretches the urge 


for Indo-Pak or Sino-Indian amity to 


belittle the urgent need for strengthening 
our defence. To'this is now added, it 
seems, a section of the Left which has 
started belittling the threat to security as 
onl/ war-mongering, a diversionary move 
from pressing economic crisis. While this 
seeras to be the case with Zia in Pakistan, 
this can hardly be applied in the case of 
Ind, for whom the threat to security is 
real and not imaginary. 

If there are elements who seek to under- 
play, through ignorance or by design, the 
danzer to our security posed by the US 
arms build-up in Pakistan, there are 
stra1ge postures and gestures on the part 
of the Government which do not fit in 
witk its public stand on the issue. With 
all :he public criticism of the US action 
in a~ming Pakistan, there has so far been 
no report of any formal protest lodged 
witk the US Administration against its 
decision to supply F-16 to Pakistan. There 
is mo room for any equivocation on this 
score since the US Administration has 
not furnished even a verbal assurance that 
thes: squadrons of the deadly F-16 would 
not Le used against India (in contrast, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower gave such an assurance 
in Writing to Nehru in 1954 at the time of 
US-Pak arms treaty). Rather, the autho- 
ritat ve US interpretation of the new US- 
Pak arms deal vetoes such an assurance 
to India. Under the circumstances, is 
ther: any room for nursing the illusion 
that F-16 would be held back from Pakis- 
tan because of US anxiety to placate 
Indi1? 

Al this points to the persistence of ad- 
hocism in the Government's functioning— 
whether in the handling of the economy or 
the crucial question of national security. 
What is needed is a unified orientation both 
at the ministerial and the official level about 
the perspective, both long-term and short- 
run, that faces this country. And this is 
precsely what the Prime Minister has to 
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Operation 
Salvage ? 


ECONOMIST 


"THERE is no denying the fact 

that the Indian economy is at 
present in dire straits and the 
urgency to salvage it as quickly as 
possible cannot be overemphasis- 
ed. However, there are differ- 
ences as regards fixing the res- 
ponsibility for the crisis on 
factors, persons and institutions. 
Besides, there is no unanimity on 
the ways and means to take the 
economy out of the crisis and 
put it on the path of growth. 

The depth of the crisis can be 
easily gauged by looking at just 
a few indicators. Agricultural 
production is around 133 million 
tonnes. Though it is -a record, 
it is marginally higher than an- 
other record of production estab- 
lished in 1978-79 when the coun- 
try had 132 million tonnes of 
agricultural output. In the 
meantime the country’s popul- 
ation has also gone up and the 
increase in per capita availability 
may be negligible. 

Though industrial production 
has picked up and the Govern- 
ment claims that there is a 
definite improvement in the per- 
formance of infrastructure, there 
is no sign that the target envis- 
aged by the Sixth Plan will be 
reached. According to the data 
released by the CSO, the indus- 
trial growth rate was only 3.6 
per cent in 1980-81, — that is, 
slightly more than one third of 
the target. 

The trade deficit is now esti- 
mated at Rs 5400 crore notwith- 
standing enormous amounts of 
money spent on export-promo- 
tion. 

In recent months inward remit- 
tances have also declined and the 
country has foreign exchange 
. reserves estimated at Rs 4,400 
crore only. 

The 10-per cent decline in the 
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rate of inflation, as claimed by 
the Prime Minister at her press 
conference last week, is no conso- 
lation for common people whose 
earnings are continuously lagging 
behind except the fortunate few 
who have the collective might of 
trade unions to fight for them. 
The rate of inflation is still at 
more than 16 per cent when the 
average annual rate of growth of 
GNP was (—) 4.5 per cent in 
1979-80 and increased by only 
6.5 per cent in 1980-81. If one 
takes into account the growth in 
population also, it is obvious that 
the real per-capita income of the 
vast majority of people must have 
been declining. Only indus- 
trialists, racketeers and traders 
gain, for the simple reason that 
they buy at yesterday’s price and 
sell at today’s. 

It is obvious that the claim of 
the Finance Minister at the time 
of presenting his Budget that ‘ We 
have come out of the crisis situ- 
ation” has proved wrong. In fact 
the crisis has deepened since then. 
This is reflected by certain steps 
taken by the Government in 
recent days. 

"The Prime Minister has con- 
firmed that the Government has 
decided to rely on imports to 
curb the rise in prices of essential 
items of consumption, which may 
take place in coming months. 
Besides, the Government has 
announced a number of monetary 
and fiscal measures fo check the 
growth in money supply and cut 
down the deficit in the Budget. 
These measures have evoked a big 
hue and cry from all quarters 
ranging from the Communists to 
BJP and FICCI. 

Let us take the policy of im- 
porting wheat, sugar and edible 
oils to keep their prices under 
check. The country has contract- 
ed for the purchase of 1.5 million 
tonnes of wheat and it may buy 
some more quantity in coming 
days. This, according to the 
Prime Minister, has been neces- 
sary to “avoid any sharp increase 
in foodgrains prices, and as an 
instrument of control of the 
economy”. 

On the face of it, it is a soft 
option and should have been 
avoided. The country has produc- 
ed more than 36 million tonnes 
of wheat and, if it had gone in 
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for procurement with any measure 
of seriousness, it could have easily 
procured 9.5 million tonnes. In 
1978-79 when the total wheat 
production was 35.51 million ton- 
nes, the Government could pro- 
cure eight million tonnes. This 
year the procurement price has . 
also been higher by Rs 13 per 
quintal. The APC had suggested 
Rs 127 per quintal as the procure- 
ment price which was Rs 10 more 
than the procurement price last 

ear, and the Government raised 
it by Rs 3. Even then there has 
been a shortfall and till now at 
most on:y 66 per cent of the tar- 
get has been achieved. It is said 
that the volume of procurement 
may go up to seven million tonnes 


or so. 
. The shortfall is due to several 


factors. Even before grains were 
separated from the chaff, traders 
from all over the country descen- 
ded upon Punjab and Haryana 
and bought wheat from peasants 
especially small and medium ones 
and took it out. This movement 
was possible because of the 
removal of zonal restrictions by 
the Janata Government and the 
failure of the present Government 
to re-impose them. The willing- 
ness of sellers was due to the 
harassment by FCI staff and the 
cuts and the botheration involved 
in transporting wheat to mandis. 
State Governments could have 
checked traders from buying in 
villages because such an operaticn 
is not legal. Traders can buy only 
in mandis. But State Governments 
did not wake up till Indira 
Gandhi’s visit to Chandigarh in 
June. 

However, this is only part of 
the story. The other part is that 
rich peasants and big farmers 
did not bring their produce to 
the market and they have been 
holding their stocks in the hope 
that the Government will be 
forced to raise the procurement 
price to Rs 150 per quintal or 
more. In this they have been 
encouraged by the active pro- 
paganda of Lok Dal and Akali 
Dal. Even the CPI has been of 
the same view (see Ved Prakash 
Ved's article in Jana Shakti July 
7). All the political parties on 
the other side of the fence have 
been opposed to any compulsion 
or administrative measures - 
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for achieving the procuretnent 
target. \ ` 

The best way would have been 
State take-over of wholesale 
trade in wheat and the imposition 
of a graded levy on producers. 
It is said that the Government 
discussed these two steps but 
decided against them because of 
the likely opposition from politi- 
cal parties including Communists 
and the likely misuse of powers 
by the police and bureaucracy 
along with local political activists 
ofthe ruling party in the course, 
of their implementation. It 
would have been wise on the 
part of at least the CPI to come 
forward with concrete suggestions 
and the offer of active coope- 
ration if these two steps had 
been taken. So far as the CPI(M) 
led government in West Bengal is 
concerned it has, seldom coope- 
rated in fulfilling its quota of 
procurement, One may say that 
the State is deficit in foodgrains 
but it is ridiculous to say that 


there are no surplus producers. ` 


Even the Ray Government could 
procure more. The inescapable 
conclusion is that the Left Front 
Government wants to keep itself 
on the right side of jotedars. 

Obviously, the blame has to be 
shared by all political parties 
though the ruling party's share 
is much more. One does not 
understand why Indira Gandhi is 
afraid of hard measures. If they 
are in the national interest, they 
must be taken, but she has chosen 
to compromise. 

At present the Government has 
about 13 million tonnes of food» 
grains but normally it should 
have 18 million tonnes. With the 
volume of current procurement 
the stock with the Government 
may go up to 20 million tonnes. 
This quantum may prove inade- 
quate in case the kharif crop fails. 
To be on the safe side the Gov- 
ernment has gone in for import 
and, according to informed sour- 
ces, purchasing wheat in the 
international market now is a 
wise thing rather than waiting 
till the fate of kharif crop is 
known: at present the prices are 
lower because neither the USSR 
nor China has yet entered the 
market. In November-December 
the prices in the international 
market will be higher and there is 
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likelihood of blackmail »y sellers 
on political grounds. 

The import may have a dam- 
pening effect on kulaks, big land- 
holders and traders and :hey may 
not withhold their stock: for long. 
So this way of disciplin ng them 
is preferred by the Gcvernment 
because it wants to keep itself free 
from the charge of autaoritaria- 
nism. It is well to remember BJP 
leaders Who are now yelling, have 
been protesting against the Essen- 
tial Commodity legislation and 
describing it as an exercise of 
authoritarianism. 

The argument has been advan- 
ced that the landed cost of im- 
ported wheat.will be Rs 170 per 
quintal which is much more than 
the procurement price cffered fo 
peasants here. It is sail that if 
Rs 170 or even Rs 150 3ad been 
fixed as the procurement price, 
the Government coud have 
achieved its target of procure- 
ment and there would have been 
no need to import. The Govern- 
ment is alleged to have more love 
for US wheat producers than for 
Indian ones. This zrgument, 
according to official circ_es, is not 
tenable for the simple reuson that 
the Government is payirg Rs 170 
per quintal for only: 1.2 million 
tonnes and if it had increased the 
procurement price to Rs 170 per” 


. Quintal, it would have been made 


to pay this rate for 9.£ million 
tonnes and the cost to the ex- 
chequer would have been enor- 
mous. Secondly, it wold have 


amounted to blackmail by rich >` 


peasants and big lan Jholders. 
Moreover, what is the guarantee 
that the target would even then 
have been reached? 

The same thing applies to sugar, 


. and edible oils. The Government 


does not want to take administra- 
tive measures against producers 
and traders; that is why ia spite of 
53 lakh tonne sugar production 
and a record output of vanaspati, 
their prices have been risng. The 
Government is importiag two 
lakh tonnes of sugar in order to 
build a buffer stock of five lakh 
tonnes by the beginninz of the 
new crushing year in Occober so 
that it can effectively intervene in 
the market. It is estimeted that 
during 1981-82 the production of 


sugar may touch 70 lakı tonnes 


orsoanda part of sugar bein 


— 


bought in the international market’ 


may be re-exported. 

The import of wheat, sugar and 
edible oils will cost the exchequer 
Rs 1000 crore in foreign ex- 
change. Besides, some rice may 


. have to be exported to meet the 


cost of importing additional wheat 
if the need arises. — 
In addition to these steps, the 
Government has resorted to some 
other measures also and more are 
to follow. The Reserve Bank has 
increased bank rate from 9 per 
cent to 10 per cent, that is, 
it has declared ,that as the 
“lender of last resort" it will 
charge a higher rate of interest 
from commercial banks. Earlier in 
May it had announced that the 
cash reserve ratio of scheduled 
commercial banks would go up 
from 6 per cent to 7 per cent by 


the second week of September 


and the statutory liquidity ratio 
would increase from the existing 
34 per cent to 35 per cent by the 
end of October. The ‘idea is to 
make bank credit costlier and the 
expansion of the volume of bank 
credit is sought to be restricted. 
In the meantime the Government 
has floated four central loans 
worth Rs 750 crores in order to 
reduce loanable funds at. the dis- 
posal of financial institutions. 

The efficacy of these traditional 
monetary measures is doubtful in 
the context of the present-day 
Indian economy in which there is 
an enormous amount of black 


money to finance all sorts of acti-- 


vities. Industrialists can transfer 
their own legitimate resources and 


resort to bank credit to- finance . 


their legitimate activities while 
for other activities like speculation, 
hoarding, they along with traders 
may rely on black money which is 
available in plenty. They . can 
afford to rely on black money be- 
canse they can create artificial scar- 
city and hold consumers to ransom. 
The Government which is not pre- 
pared to take administrative 
measures or go in for state take- 
over of wholesale trade in essen- 


- tial items of consumption besides 


nationalising some of the con- 
sumer goods industries will not be 
able to discipline them. Industri- 
alists who can get huge funds 
through debentures and company 
deposits at lower rates of interest 
are not worried about these steps; 
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' * is going to increase, ‘industrialists ` 


jn the range of:Rs. 50; a 


peo Mmt 


- 


‘thousand. "This -is’ 


. Garware . 
' Engineering, . 


Some of them may. close. dowi 
some . industrial’ -undertakings 
which'are not very profitable and : 


ask the Government to advance : 
money and grant reliefs for their ` 
‘ rehabilitation. 
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Since the cost of bank eae 


and, traders will increase their . 
costs of operation and charge. 
higher’ prices. Ultimately these. 
measures may push up prices. |. 
' “The Government, has instructed 


- banks, cooperatives, companies, 
-. etc. to repay deposits exceeding . 


Rs. , Ten. thousand. through ' 
'account-payee' ‘cheques : so that on 
the inerest earnings, income tax 
is realised. ‘This can be ` easily. , 
evaded by withdrawing . the. 
deposit ‘money in - instalments- 
where no instalment i is of Rs Ten. 
intended to. 
check benami deposits. . 

The rate of. compulsory: deposit; - 
for persons with. current ek 
to RS 


70,000 has. been, increase from 


» 12,5 pef cent to 15 per cent and - 
"for :those who have. 


incomes ` 


increase investment, production: 
and, . consequently, the rate of 
economic: growth in the: country. 

But if the public sector 'is not' 
‘proving to be efficient, the private. 
corporate sector cannot give up 
^its. parasitic nature, and so, the. 
prospects are not going to be 
very bright for the economy. - 

The: ' upward revision of the 
prices of various petroleum pro- 
"ducts has. not. caused, any sur- 
prise. It was on the cards ‘for : 
longjas the prices of indigenous 
crüde were lower than those for 
the imported one and the former 
‘must be increased. The current 
prices of indigenuous crudé are 
$ 4.58. per' barrel for ‘onshore | 
and $ 6 per barrel for offshore 
‘as against $ 38 per barrel for im- . 
- ported! crude. The ONGC's pro- 
fitability will increase and it will - 


- 


gain' about Rs' 1200 crore. The.. 


Government’s budgetary position, 

. to that extent, may improve but 

a are orher implications also. . 
Since the price of petrol has been 


. increased and most of the con- 
' ‘sumption of petrol in.this country ' 


exceeding Rs. 70,000 the rate «has: * is on government account, the 


been increased from’ 15 per cent 


_ to 18 per cent. It is said that this - 
measure is not going .very far in 


reducing liquidity in the economy. , 
It is estimated that ‘hardly two 


“me 


pet; cent of © income-tax-payers 
are going to be touched. | 


iOne:does not understand the 
rationale of this package ‘when 
one sees that the. incidence of 


|, tax liability of the corporate sec”. 


tor has been ' declining and jit is 


increasing, financial, resources’ at ` 
its place. One can easily name a . 
' Jarge‘number of companies such 


as Telco, Reliance Textiles, Zuari, 
Shipping, , Kamani , 
Ashok Leyland, - 


Coromandel  Fertilisers, Asea : 


. Food: Specialities, Guest. “Keen 


| Williams, NOCIL, Century Spin- 


E Aluminium, 
' Cement, Modi Rubber, WIMCO, 


ning and Weaving Co., BASE, 


Alkali-and Chemical Corporation 


of India, Baroda’ Rayon, Cyna- 
mid,..Godfrey Phillips, 
Hindalco, ' Orissa , 


Synthetics and Chemicals, etc. 


which do not pày any direct taxés 
or their tax liabilities have gone E 
down. Tax reliefs. and incentives.. 


are given in the. vain hope that 
the private' corporate sector will : 


Prove to be the saviour and it can 
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Indian, 


expenses of the Government will 
go up.and the reduction in bud- 
_ getary .deficit may be much less. 
Moreover, expensive petrol and 
high-speed diesel will push up the `, 
cost of transportation and cosi of 3 
production of industria] go ds" 


and the increased costs will be 
shifted to consumers. "The.increás-, | 
ed price of cooking ^ gas ,will : 
pinch urban middle and. upper: ` 
classes while that of kerósene will. 


1 


hit ' the poor, both rural and - 


urban. Jt is estimated that the . 


, increased prices”, , of- petroleum 
' prices may push up the rate of 
, inflation. by more than three per: 
‘cent. In all this, traders, indus- ' 


trialists and transport operators. . 
will not lose, thé burden will have - 
i to ‘be borne by the people at large. : 

: From what has been said, above 
thè ‘malaise of the- Indian eco- : 


.nomy is.much deeper and it can-- 


not, be removed by- mere : fiscal '. 
and monetary measures and by 
Ielying on market,” mechanism 


"and the private'séctor. Nor:can _ 


the improvement of. management 
be the panacea. -What is called for ' 
is a package of throughgoing 
structural changes: but that can- 
not be prepared: or: implemented 
without active involvement of all ' 
Left and democratic forces. For ' 


"this, the Communist Parties will. 
have to abandon ‘their ‘negative 


attitude and’ cynical outlook. - 


¡What is required is not sterile . 


slogan-shouting: but 
mass movements and c 


eani ingful, : 
paigns’ 


, to demarcate (bemos from >. 


reattionaries and force the ruling - 
party to. oe its . packages 
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baten, i in particular, made out a very -strong case, 
: which Panditji- eventually. accepted as a policy: that 


F of "thus far and no farther". It was made out that 
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ON a crisp June mon in. Kashmir. the Sheikh .. 

Saheb met me in the quiet garden of his residence ` 
behind the: Nedou’s Hotel in Srinagar. There were 
no crowds, no pomp, no clamour, no ‘tough’ security - 
measures. Everything including Sheikh Saheb exuded 
.tidiness. and. simplicity. Yet the exuberance of blos- 
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' soms, 'the:neat row of poplars and the gabled roof “of - 


the house reminded one: constantly, as one looked’ 
. at the glistening snow on the mountains, that, here 
one was ‘face to face: in Kashmir 'with'that great : 


soldier for freedom who had stood shoulder’, to” 


shoulder with so many giants of the nation ‘as their: 
comrade and colleague. Sheikh Abdullah seemed: to’. 


be ‘standing ia’ his own strength. and simplicity i in. 


that splendid gatden.. a 
' We. sat: down and began to: talk. I asked him 
whether he had reád.my, book The Sinews» of ‘Indian 
Defence. He sáid lie would, but he had not yet had the 
time. . So I said, “Do you ; not think that our ,army 
cóuld have reached call. our western frontiers had’ we 
used other methods in, 19477? l 


"4 
t- 


The Sheikh’s reply took me aback: / “q don’t eae a 
' about tactics, but as It. was, there- ‘was nothing at 
from ' occupying ` 
. Muzaffarabad and then turning’ ‘on, to, the: other, 


' that time: to stop "our “forces ' 


regions. But -Lord Mountbatten and F ield-Marshal 
Auchinleck were: against. such : án advange: "Mount- 
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if ¿our .fróntiers ‘came near Rawalpindi. there would 


be a: permanent , state.of enmity, with Pakistan. “So. 


“why go so'near”? + ` E pO 


: - Mehri, he said, had. 'a deep; T love-for the 


Kashmir valley. So it was not difficult to persuade 
— him nottó go: much farther, once the valley was 


| ` ‘reasonably secured), ..! 


“What about the ‘Kashmiri people?” 1 asked, 
“Do; they. not feel the wrench of partition?” 
“Df “course”, he said, ; * 


stood.by, secularism”... It was clear that asking fora 


Í separate state based on.a supposed religious minority 


„was nothing more thanipolitical trickery and fooling 
¿the people. “We in ‘Kashmir have always had a 
mixed population. To us Muslims, “all men - are 
bro:hers’. + as enjoined upon us by the Koran." 

"^ ‘Sheikh Saheb continued: “There has never . been 
an example i in history where Muslims have wanted to 


u "who would not? But we 
. opted: for India,because we wanted, and have always 


‘carve out a separate state based on religion. They. 


never had separate nations. On the contrary, it is 


| ij S .wiiten' jni' our book that if you see people attacking 


a non-Muslim it is the bounden duty-of a Muslim to 
“go to his fescue at once. On the other hand, if we 
help a poór' man ‘or a sick person who may be a 
Muslim ' hat. is performance’ of one’s Islamic duty. 


But to save the life of a non-Muslim human is equal 


wo ‘to saving tie world in which one lives”. 


“You must understand," he said, “that when: India 
ces pte ‘partition the population | in the Kashmir 


- valley was 97 per cent Muslim. Our main task was 


.to' save 'the minorities. This we successfully did, so 
tha: not a single strand of hair ón a „Single head was 
' touched.” . 

‘Sheikh Saheb went on to describe how they woke 


‘up, one morning and got news. that invaders from the ` 


NWFP had. entered ‘the Valléy.: They received an 


, apreal soon afterwards to collect and send. 70 lorries 


for the army at Badami Bagh: The: ‘National Confe- 
renze . swung ‘into, action and with great difficulty 
-persuaded lorry owners to send, their vehicles. But 
to. théir ‘disgust they heard later that-all, the seventy 
‘lorries had been diverted to. the Maharaja's Palace, 


loaded up and sent down to Jammu!, The IG of 


. Police had also gone towards: Jammu. This then was 
‘the moment of. chaos or control — no o. Maharaja, ` no 
Government, and no. police. |  * 

Sheikh ‘Saheb sent: a messenger to call all ` his 
cal éagues and they came at once. To’. tell the people 


about the ' changed situation they, organis d several: 


prccessions, each : in; a different direction. At the 
mcment; of telling. the people’ that’ the Maharaja 
having fled, the people: were in. control, - they also 
shcuted the ‘slogan that Muslims, Hindus, : Sikhs.” and 
_Christians were brothers and all had: a responsibility 


| to 'tisten to the instructions’ of Sheikh Abdullah. 
At, the end-of this graphic description, the Sheikh l 


said, *Not'a shop was looted; not a child: or wom 
was ‘hurt .and everyone did business as they always 
had done. The question of communal differences 
simply did not‘arise”’.’. 


¢ BO when the "Indian. Army arrived, it found the 


a 


people of the Valley solidly behind it. Unfortunately 
this was not the case in Jammu where.a whole lot of 
officials, intellectuals and their families were brutally 
done to death near Akhnoor. 

For all intents and purposes, Sheikh Saheb’s men 
were in control of law and order and the administra- 
tion for thirty-nine days, before official control was 
re-established. The point he made was that unless 
you see humanity as your brothers, unless you see all 
people with the same sense of service and compas- 
sion, it is not possible or right to ask for their con- 
fidence. Then he related a story of a meeting with 
Jawaharlal Nehru which ended with a remark by 
Sheikh Saheb: “Up till now it was the British who 
took all praise or blame; but you and I are now 
responsible. When I see in the papers that some poor 
person has committed suicide or that there are famine 
conditions somewhere. that means that it is we who 
are failing”. He said Panditji was silent and accepted 
this truth very seriously. __ 

My daughter asked him, "How far does our 
responsibility go? Even after we have convinced 
educated people, and set an example of service our- 


selves, for instance, then what further duty is there? | 


Should we not see some visible response?" 

The Sheikh replied, “Go on, try again and again 
till you are successful". He quoted Mahatma. Gandhi 
to whom he had gone after the first bomb exploded at 
his prayer meeting. He pleaded with Gandhiji not to 
champion the minority cause so insistently. He said 
to Gandhiji: “Please drop it all for a while. Your 
presence and example among us 1s more important 
than your speeches, so please go a little more cau- 
tiously, because these things ate signs of disagreement 
with you by some of your own co-religionists”. . 

When my daughter asked, “What did Gandhiji 
say?” Sheikh Saheb related the scene — the calm but 
firm stand by Gandhiji, who insisted that right must 
be done hecause it is right, and any deviation from 
that would be shameful. | l 

“Gandhiji said, ‘Even if I stop for a week you can 
take it that from then Gandhi has died. I must go 
on until the truth is restored”.” That then was the 
advice of Sheikh Saheb too. | 

I said to him, “You must write your biography”. 
He said, “I have written it once. I do not feel like 
writing it again. They (the police) came and took 
away all my papers, even the unimportant ones. They 
ransacked the house, removed the furniture and even 
earried off my chickens. I have always been fond of 
poultry-keeping. I believe they did this in spite of 
instructions from Jawaharlal. So I am not inclined 
to write any more”. 

We turned to the subject of persistent communal- 
ism. On this he was quite clear. He said the parlia- 
mentary system as taken over from the British, fed 
on communalism, so that if people wished to finish. 
it off they could not. Besides, he said regretfully, it 
was the most fruitful way to success. To raise the 
bogey of caste or religion was bad enough; but 
frightening the people by saying that one's opponents 
were of one caste or religion and that we ourselves 
were the secular ones, was a well-tried and immoral 
technique. So both kinds of “democrats” wanted to 
keep this kind of undesirable fear alive. 
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“Tn Kashmir we never cifferentiate, that is why 
there are probably many more of the minorities in 
service than if we startec to count and reserve 
numbers. Why should we? They and their forefathers 
were born and bred here. Everyone has his place of 
worship; but that degotes; no difference between 
people who are our own.” 

The sun dipped behind the mountains and the 
shadows came bouncing towards us, accompanied by 
a chilly wind which indicated that we should move 
in. My daughter, a doctor, suggested that we must 
depart. So we rose like midgets before the giant 
figure of the Sheikh who raised himself as lithely as 
ever, dressed in a spun silk pale khaki salwar kamiz 
and with a white skull-cap at the back of his bald 
head. He stood up and then walked to the end of 
the garden to see us off. I was so reminded of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who never failed to come to the 
door and stand there with his quiet smile till one’s 
car moved off. In this case Sheikh Saheb went into 
the house with a most friendly handshake and we 
walked to our car, conscious of having spent a valu- 
able hour that would be an unforgettable memory in 
the presence of the spirit and embodiment, the will 
and the character that stood forth in the persons of 
those who fearlessly proclaimed “Swarajis my birth- 
right and I will have it”.[] 
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The question of a genuine and viable Left 
and democratic national alternative to the pre- 
vailing structure of political power has been a 
subject of serious discussion for quite some 
time.‘ There is also a feeling that not much 
is being done by the political forces concerned, 

especially the Left, to tackle the problem on the 
ground, among the masses, through mobilisation 
and action. In Mainstream (July 4, 1981), 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad, CPI (M) leader, made 
an assessment of íhe perspective for such a 
national alternative. Here, Mohit Sen, CPI 
leader, discusses Namboodiripad's formulations 
and offers his own assessment. We” invite 
readers to participate in this crucial discussion” 
which has a direct bearing on the future of the 
country as much as on the Left ne democratic 
Dres —Editor 





os crisis of the capitalist path of development has 

reached a new qualitative.level. It is itself posing 
` before our country and: people the question of an - 
alternative both in terms of the path of national 
development and of political power. This crisis and . 
this poser are an integral part of the entire gamut of 
international developments, or, to put it in another 
way, the world revolutionary process. The world 
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and India as a part of it are poised for a big change. : 
And as the momentum of change accelerates; so 
does the frenzied resistance to it intensify. Natur- 
ally, this is a time when the Left in our country has 


` to display initiative, accept its responsibility for the 


nation, mobilise and organise the working people and . 


; build broad Left and democratic unity. 


E.M.S. Namboodiripad has done well, ‘therefore, 
‘to write on the subject. It is particularly to be wel- 
'comed' (though .it comes somewhat in the form ôf a 
postscript) that he highlights the threat of imperial- 
ism to our “external security and internal stability”. 
He points out that US imperialism is putting 
“pressure on our ruling classes in order to make 
them surrender national sovereignty to imperialism 
and to unleash the forces of destabilisation inside the’ 
country... No intérnal (economic or political) problem 
can be solved if the imperialist threat is not met with 
the S ad wil ofthe people" (Mainstream, July 4, 
1981 
It is, surprising. therefore, to find him writing in 
the same passage that “the Left and other opposition 
forces therefore should unite their forces against 
these policies which only help imperialism”. “This is 
one-sided and even narrow-minded. The appeal should, 
surely, be to all anti-imperialist patriotic, democratic 


' ^" and Left forces of all parties, including the ruling 


Congress-I Party. Making such an appeal does 
- not, in the least, mean giving up the struggle against 
the anti-people policies of the Congress-I Party and 
Government. It does not, in the least, mean. giving 
up or postponing the struggle | for a Left and demo- 
cratic national alternative. * Ón the contrary, such an 
appeal:and actions based on it will help the struggle 
against these anti-people policies as well as the 
struggle. for a Left and democtatic national alter- 
native. . 

This is because of three main reasons. First, 
` because one of the three main enemies. of the Left 
and democratic national alternative as well as the 
‘common people is precisely imperialism. We of the 
Left are not doing shramdan fon Indira Gandhi, when 
we strive our utmost to build the broadest anti-im- 
perialist unity against threats to our “external security 
and internal stability”. Such unity is.needed by our 
nation and .our people and by the Left as part of 
both. “If the anti-imperialist struggle to be victorious 
needs the Left, the Left in order to win needs to be 
in the forefront of the anti-imperialist struggle. If . 
our masses are not united to resist imperialism they 
certainly cannot be united to defeat anti-people 
policies, much less to forge the Left and democratic 
national'alternative. , 

Second, there cannot be the shadow of a doubt that - 
vast millions of the poor and the working people still 
rally: behind Indira Gandhi and her party. They do 
so for many reasons but pre-eminent among these is 
their anti-imperialist and national consciouseness. To 
draw these masses into the battle against the anti- 
people policies of the Government and for a Left 
and democratic national alternative is indispensable 
for the success of both these battles. This certainly 
requires ‘raising and changing their consciousness. 
But it also means taking into account ‘the «common 
pont of anti-imperialism and natiónal unity. This 
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does not mean at all that to achieve this unity the 
Left will have to stifle or mute its criticism of or 
opposition to those policies and measures of Indira 
Gandhi which it considers to be against the interests 
of the people and the country. 1t.does not mean 
that the Left should give up its task of persuading 
and convincing these masses about the need for the 
Left and democratic national alernative. 

Third, the experience of the past nineteen months 
has clearly shown that, along with ambiguities and 
vacillations, the Government of Indira Gandhi does 
follow a foreign policy of peace, anti-imperialism and 
friendship with the Soviet Union, other friendly 
socialist states and progressive non-aligned countries. 
This policy not only deserves to be supported but 
requires to be supported by the Left. It is under 
hostile pressure and attack not only .from imperialist 
powers but powerful infernal reactionary forces, 
including those in the state apparatus, ruling party 
and some parties of the opposition. This has been 
demonstrated in| the cases of Afghanistan and 
Kampuchea and also with regard to the so-called 
“normalisation” of relations with Maoist China. It 
would be wrong on the part of the Left to imagine 
that destabilisation will always start with “internal” 
action, as in the case of Chile. It can also start with 
action in the sphere of “external” policy as in the 
' ease of Egypt. er 

It is quite correct and indispensable for the Left 
to stress that the policies of Indira Gandhi’s Govern- 
ment in the economic sphere (both internal and ex- 
ternal), the sphere of actions and demands of the 
common people and the democratic institutions are 
not only harmful in themselves but make our country 
vulnerable to imperialist pressure and blandishments. 
Independent mobilisation of the masses on anti- 
imperialist issues and avoidance oftailing behind the 
Government are also vital. But support to the pro- 
gressive foreign policy neither vitiates independent 
mobilisation nor inevitably leads to tailism. On the 
contrary, it increases the pressure to keep our country 
on the rails of its progressive foreign policy and 
enhances the possibility of it playing a still bigger 
and even more worthwhile role. 3 

It needs to be stressed that India is in mortal peril. 
Never since Independence have we confronted a 
more desperate and reckless US imperialist leader- 
ship. Never before has the strategic collusion and 
collaboration between this leadership and the equally 
desperate Maoist leadership in Beijing been so open, 
direct and close. Never have we been sought to be 
hemmed in and gheraoed in quite this manner since 
along with these two enemies we have the frantic re- 
arming ‘of Pakistan and the murderous thrust to 
power of dangerous anti-India reactionary elements 
in Bangladesh for whom even the late Ziaur Rehman 
was an obstacle. 

The Left has to take the imperialist threat with the 
utmost seriousness. Namboodiripad has listed a series 
of national mobilisations in which the Left particip- 
ated. It is tragically true that he has not been able to 
mention even one such national mobilisation by the 
united Left on the issue of the imperialist threat 
which the Left initiated or participated in. This 
needs to be seriously pondered upon and immediately 
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rectified by the Left. It can and must criticise Indira 
Gandhi for not having done anything in this matter 
and for even raising obstacles where cooperation bet- 
ween her party and the Left was both necessary and 
possible. But to rest content with having made this 
criticism would mean abd:cation of its national res- 
ponsibility on the part of the Left. And building a 
national alternative is not possible if this abdication 
persists. 

_-Lhere is another glaring omission in Namboodiri- 
pad’s outline of the perspective of the Left and demo- 
cratic national alternative. Certainly it has to be an 
alternative to the present Government of Indira 
Gandhi. There should be no misunderstanding on 
this point and no bogeys raised about advocacy of 
class collaboration and lining up behind the present 
Government. The issue is too serious for such cheap 
diversions. i ) 

But is this the only power formation to, which the 
Left and democratic forces have to forge an alterna- 
tive? And is it possible to realise the perspective 
outlined by Namboodiripad without combating and 
defeating some other power formations which strive to 
take the place of the present Government? This is the 
power formation of.the extreme Right spearheaded by 
the BJP but which is present in a formidable manner 
also in other non-Congress-I and anti-Congress-I 
parties. It is also formidably present in the Con- 
gress-I and the state apparatus at’different levels. 
There can be no compromise with these forces. 
Between them and the Left the only possible relation- 
ship can be one of mortal combat, a life-and-death 
"battle. 

Namboodiripad has mentioned the need to re- 
cognise the threat to our internal stability. Such a 
threat does not come only from outside. Caste,'com- 
munal and regional hatred, riots and killings along- 
with secessionist movements in the North-east, in 
Punjab, Jammu and Kashmir have also to be merci- 
lessly fought by the Left. It has to equally merci- 
lessly fight the policies, measures, inaction and 
connivance of the ruling party, especially in the 
police force, which contribute greatly to this threat to 
our internal stability. But here again one must ask 
— and regrettably Namboodiripad fails to ask — has 
the united Left done enough about this in terms of 
national mobilisation, in terms of building the unity 
of all forces which stand for secularism and national 
unity? What has the united Léft done to run a national 
campaign on these issues at least as powerful as those 
it has launched on the issues of farm prices or labour 
policy? To say the leást, the Left has done far too 
little. It must ask itself why this is so and whom has 
this default helped. Is it not because there are still ele- 
ments in the Left who believe that the enemy’s enemy 
is oun friend, that the ruling party of the capitalist 
class in the main enemy and that a strong bourgeois 
ruler is more dangerous than a weak one? Has it not 
helped the forces of Right reaction and also the 
Congress-1? 

One would like to remind Namboodiripad that 
this issue wás discussed and decided at the 1958 
Amritsar session of the CPI when he was one of its 
topmost leaders. And that decision was that the 
Right no doubt grew because of the discontent of 
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the masses due to the anti-people policies of the 
Congress Government. These policies would have 
to be fought and the CPI would have to remain.a’ 
party of the democratic opposition. But the Right 
could not be fought by proxy, that is, only by fight- 
ing the anti-people policies of the Government. The 
Right would have to be fought directly as well. It 
had to be a simultaneous battle. Life has confirmed 
the wisdom of this decision taken more than two 
decades ago, not least by what is happening in 
Kerala today. The theoretically wrong and practi- 
cally harmful slogan of an “‘anti-authoritarian” front 
has to be abandoned by all sections of the Left. 
Namboodiripad has made a historical survey of 
the policies and the fortunes of the Left over the 
past thirty-four years to portions of which one cannot 
but take objection. (Incidentally, he makes a wrong 
statement when he writes that the years of bourgeois 
rule “have all put India in almost every respect ina 
position worse than that of 34. years ago”, that 
is, that under British raj India was better off!). It 
is not necessary to go into all the details, but mention 
has to be made of some of the important points 
he has missed or not presented proberly, at least as 
far as the CPI is concerned. He has failed to point 
out that in 1948-50 the CPI also hoped to become 
the spearhead of the national alternative through the 
people’s democratic revolution in the form of armed 
struggle via urban insurrection or rural guerrilla war- 
fare. This ended in near disagter. He has failed to 
point out the basic strategic corrections that the CPI 
had to make in 1955 again centring on the questions 
of the alternative to the ruling power as well as the 
fundamental characterisation of that ruling power. 
He has failed to analyse properly the most significant 
advance made by the CPI in 1957-59 when it not 
only led a coalition Government in Kerala with 
Namboodiripad as the Chief Minister but inflicted a 
moral-political defeat 'on the Congress at the time 
of the "liberation struggle" .sanctioned by both 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Indira Gandhi. The CPI was 
able to attract the active sympathy of very broad 
democratic circles as well as vast millions who were 
supporters of the Congress. This confirmed another 
basic point of the new line worked out by the CPI, 
that the building of the alternative to bourgeois rule 
required bridging the gap between the masses follow- 
ing the Congress and those following the parties of 
the democratic opposition. As has already been 
mentioned, this was carried forward at the 1958 
Amritsar Congress of the CPI which decided on the 
policy towards the emerging danger from the Right. 
Namboodiripad. also makes the erroneous point 
that the Left as a whole is now convinced that the 
CPI-M line in the period 1969-77 was correct. This 
is not true and the record has to be put straight. 
The Bhatindà Congress of the CPI criticised the 


stand of support to Emergency but it also categori-. 


cally reaffirmed not only the basic correctness of the 
CPÍ programme adopted in 1964 but also the main 
aspects of the line the CPI had pursued up to the 
third quarter of 1974. This is of importance since 
‘this includes the period when the CPI headed the 
coalition Government in Kerala for an entire decade 
up to 1979. The CPI considers the record, example 
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and attractive force of that Government headed by- 
C. Achutha Menon and later by P.K. Vasudevan 
Nair as a glorious one. It not only helped the pro- 
cess of Left and democratic consolidation in Kerala 
but al.o pushed forward among the masses the Left 
and cemocratic national alternative. The CPI-M’s 
sterile opposition to that Government was wrong 
and harmful. E 

After 1977 also the CPI-M’s backing of the Janata 
Government in which the RSS-Jana Sangh was 
becoming increasingly decisive right up to mid-1979 
hampered and held back the advance of the Left and’ 
democratic national alternative. And it should be 
stated that the ‘process of bringing the CPI and the 
CPI-M| together on wide-ranging mass actions and 
political initiatives was initiated by and persisted in 
by the CPI despite all kinds of taunts and hurdles. 

These historical differences must not come in the 
way of further developing the unity of action between 
the C21 and the CPI-M. Such unity is of enormous 
value and help in building the Left and democratic 
natioral alternative. But this requires mutual respect, 
adherence to a common code of conduct, agreement 
to differ, and friendly discussion on points of dispute 
whether in relation to the past, present or future. 
Abovc all, a highly responsible attitude is essential 
and a conviction barda mutual viability. _ 

Namboodiripad has listed a number of demands 
contamed in the charters of the kisan demonstration 
in De hi in March 1981, the joint TU convention in 
June .981 and of students’ and youth and women’s 


. mass organisations. No doubt most, if not all, of 


these demands would have to form a partofthe . 
programme Of the Left and democratic national 
alternative. 

Namboodiripad has also placed the correct 
emph:sis on developing mass movements and actions 
as the chief lever for building Left and ddmocratic 


. unity. He has correctly insisted that one has to learn 


from and generalise the experiences gained from such 
movernents and actions so as to evolve appropriate 
organ ational forms and platforms. He has rightly 
stressed the important role played by the Govern- 
ments of Kerala, West Bengal and Tripura. His 
trencFant criticism of the anti-people and pro-vested 
intere:ts policies of the Congress-I Government and 
its anti-democratic measures is well made. 

This correct approach has to be carried forward ' 
and extended not only in relation to the gaps men- 
tioned earlier in this article but also to the crucial 


. Sphere of all-embracing national policies. The Lelt 


today is in a position not only to criticise but also to 
propose a series of alternative policies in relation to 
plarinng, budgeting, procurement, prices, employ- 
ment, public distribution system and the rest. The 
Left Zas of course been making proposals in this 
Spherc. But these have to be integrated. They have 
to become much more than at present, issues of 
natiorwide mass mobilisation and action. The 
appea: has to be broadened for the sake of this 
crucial battle of policies to include the vast millions 
who iollow the ‘Congress-I apart from other bour- 
geois parties as well. Taking national policy issues 
to th» masses and conducting principled struggles 

+ (Continued on page 34) 
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T Reagan Administration, by - 
its intransigent refusal to hold. 


Serious negotiations with the 
. Soviet Union on limiting deploy- 
ment of nuclear missiles in 
Europe, has put both the 
Soviet Union and West Germany 
in the soup, though in different 
ways. The leaders of these coun- 
tries now have to make a'sus- 
tained effort to pull each other 
out of. this soup before it is too 
late. The highly interesting and 
significant visit to ‘Moscow 
by the German Social Demo- 
cratic Party Chairman, Willy 
Brandt — concluded on July 2 
after two days of talks with 
Brezhnev and other Soviet dignita- 
ries — was an attempt to do pre- 
cisely that. Whether the attempt 
will eventually succeed remains 
uncertain and dependent upon the 
United States. 

. The nature of the problem is 
‘starkly simple. The FRG Chan- 
cellor, Helmut Schmidt, gave 
his consent in December 1979, 
together with some of his other 
NATO allies, to allow American 
Pershing»2 nuclear missiles to 
be deployed on German territory. 
This undertaking he confirmed 


when he visited Washington in’ 


February this year to confer with 
President Reagan. Immediately 
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‘reach an agreement. 


afterwards, Moscow began a 
campaign of sustained criticism 
of the German Chancellor. But 
Schmidt’s consent, ‘on both 


| occasions, - was based on a false 


assumption —that Washington 
would reach an agreement with 
Moscow by the time deployment 
was scheduled, in 1983. There- 
fore, the deployment would not 
be necessary. But because of 
its own ideological and military 


. predilections the new American 


Administration is not in a hurry 
to start negotiations with Moscow, 
and‘ everi less in a hurry to 
Rather, it 
seems to perceive an opportunity, 
by insisting upon such deploy- 
ment to be carried out on :sche- 
dule, to increase the level of 
confrontation and tension bet- 
ween Europe and the Soviet 
Union. 

Meanwhile, resistance to the 
deployment of Pershing-2 is 
growing everywhere in Europe, 
particularly in Holland and 


" Germany. In Germany the situa- 


tion is complicated because the 
division is not only at national 


level but at party levels too. The. 


SPD as a whole does not favour 
deployment of  Pershing-2 but 
the liberals, under  Genscher, 
favour it. Inside the SPD there 
are very bitter divisions on this 
issue, making Schmidt’s life 
difficult. Many observers be- 
lieve that were a referendum to 
take place in West Germany 
at this moment, the vote will 
go against Pershing-2 deployment. 
This- would happen despite 
general German antipathy to- 
wards the Soviet Union. 

This means that public opinion 
inside his own. party and his 
own country is pushing Chan- 
cellor Schmidt towards finding a 


‘way of repudiating his commit- 


ment to allow deployment. of 
Pershing-2 on German soil. He 
cannot blame the Soviet Union 
in reality. But politically he has 
to blame both Moscow and 
Washington for a failure to 
proceed towards an agreement 
on missile deployment. His 
obvious ploy would be to declare 
that West Germany, under such 
circumstances, does not feel under 
any obligation to allow deploy- 
ment of Pershing-2. This will 
cause a nationwide rumpus, a 


factional struggle inside the 
SPD, and may destabilise the 
coalition with Free Democrats. 
Another option is being dis- 
cussed in Germany—at least it 
was being discussed among 
people who came with Brandt 
to Moscow— which would amount 
to declaring that while deploy- 


ment of Pershing-2 on German, 


soil would not permitted, the 
Americans could station such 
ships outside German territorial 
waters which would be equipped 
with missiles. But even such a 


‘compromise would lead to a 


political crisis within Germany 
and in. West German-American 
relations. 

On the other hand, the Soviet 
fury would increase because it will 
enhance the threat of American 
nuclear missiles for the Soviet 
Union, particularly because their 
mobility would make them less 
easily targetable. Moscow wants 
to stop the American deployment 
of nuclear missiles in Europe 


altogether. For this reason, talks . 


were arranged between Brandt and 
Brezhnev. Why Brandt? The 
answer is that Brandt, as the 
architect of ostpolitik which made 
a Soviet-German peace treaty 
possible and thus opened the road 
for super-power detente of a few 
years’ duration, is rated very high 
in Moscow. His personal equa- 
tion with Brezhnev is extremely 
good and his sincerity and inte- 
grity is not doubted by anyone. 
At the same time, it does not 
involve Chancellor Schmidt, who 


_is in an awkward position, in 


difficult and uncertain: negotia- 
tions. 

It was, of course, not expected 
that the talks would produce im- 
mediate results, since it involves 
the policies of the United States 
over which Germany has no 
control. Nonetheless, Brandt’s 


visit was more or less treated like. 


‘a presidential visit, without: fan- 
fare but with due honours. And 
the talks must have been suffici- 
ently 
yielded something satisfactory to 
persuade Brezhnev and Gromyko 
to see Brandt off at the airport 
personally. When the German 
leader arrived, he’ was received 
only by Ponomarev among the 
senior leaders. 


The Soviet approach to the 
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fruitful and must have; 


Issue was two-pfonged. In the first 
place, Brezhnev offered carefully- 
worded new concessions with a 
. direct bearing on the deployment 
of Pershing-2 missiles. This was 
intended as an inducement 


for the Americans to start nego-, 


tiations at least. He dropped the 
earlier Soviet insistence on restric- 
tions on the production and 
deployment of American missiles 
without affecting the Soviet dep- 
loyment of SS 20 missiles on Soviet 
territory. Instead, Brezhnev im- 


plied that Americans can continue 


their production, so long as they 
do not deploy them during the 
period of negotiations. And he 
answered standard Western objec- 
tions to Soviet deployment of 
SS 20 by offering to stop further 
deployment during the talks. This 
is the first time when Moscow has 
offered to stop deployment on its 
own territory of SS 20, thus taking 
a step further Brezhnev's earlier 
offer of undertaking confidence- 
building measures in the European 
part of the Soviet Union. His 
actual words at the Kremlin 
banquet in honour of Brandt were: 
“The USSR is ready to suspend 
the deployment of its medium- 
range missiles in the European 
part of the country on. the: day 
when talks open on the substance 
of the matter. This will happen, 
of course, only if the USA tells 
us that during the talks it will not 
build up its medium-range nuclear 
missiles in Europe either.”” 

The Soviet hope is that the 
West Germans would do their 
best to persuade Washington to 
accept this as a reasonable basis 
for a start to negotiations. In this 
context, it has to be recalled that 
the basic objection to American 
missiles in Europe is the time gap. 
A missile fired from the United 
‘States would take something like 
- 20 minutes to reach a target in 
the Soviet Union. This would give 
Moscow time to take some coun- 
ter-measures. But a missile fired 
from Europe would take only 
about five minutes, not providing 
sufficient time to counter it. The 
Russians also argue that while 
their missiles are targeted to 
Europe — this is because of US 
presence there — it is most un- 
likely that a war would break out 
between the Soviet Union and a 
European country. Therefore, in 
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reality the missiles arè bot meant: 


to be used against Eu ope. This 
is an argument not accepted by 
the Europeans who feel -hreatened 
by the Soviet missiles. ` 
Perhaps for this' reacon, there 
was a second-prong of diplomatic 
attack. on the problem by the 
Soviet side. But the groundwork 
for this was laid before Brandt's 
visit began. This consisted of 
opening a line for limited nuclear 
disarmament in Europ:an coun- 
tries adjoining the Soviet Union, 
without American par-icipation, 
if practical and necessary. This 
was the real meaning of the ques- 
tions and answers by Brezhnev 
published in Sucmen Sucialdemo- 
kraafti of Helsinki on June 26. In 
his interview to the Finnish news- 
paper Brezhnev underlired Soviet 
willingness not only to establish a 
non-nuclear zone in northern 
Europe but also hinted at "some 
‘other measures". The tidden sig- 
nificance of this is that most of 


the Soviet deployment o? missiles | 


aimed against the Unite 1 States is 
in the northern territories of the 
USSR, including the ? furmansk 


region, which will be part of the ' 


zone. E " i 

Thus, while apparentl? a gesture 
towards the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and: West Germany, it is also 
a hidden signal to Washington 
that Moscow really doe: not want 
an expensive arms race and is not 
planning a war of aggression 
against the United States. It also 


- served the purpose of doubly im- 


pressing Brandt with the sincerity 
of Soviet desire for disarmament 
and left open the possibility that 
West Germany can bilaterally join 
in such an arrangement f all else 
fails and the United Sta:es insists 
upon deploying its misgiles in 
Europe. | 

Brezhnev did his best. There 
was also little doubt that Brandt 
was highly sympathet- to the 
Soviet approach even :f he did 
not accept all elements of the 
Soviet position. But hc had no 
authority to commit hircself to a 
particular course of acton either 
on behalf of Chancellor Schmidt 


or the Americans. But tke purpose 


of the whole exercise wes served. 


While the missile issue was left 


open — perhaps with 3 greater 
degree of understanding — advan- 
tage was taken of his presence ‘to 
i du 


. interested 


discuss some other issues which 
are also complicating Soviet- 
Western relations, including bila- 
teral relations between Bonn an 
Moscow. E l 
Both Brandt and Brezhnev con- 
firmed that the Soviet leader 
would visit West Germany either . 
fowards the end of November or 
the beginning of December, indi- 
cating that both sides are equally 
in preserving their 
mutual ties from damage by the 
missile issue and Other problems. 
Nevertheless, Brandt protested 


vigorously atthe recent Soviet 


press campaign against his coun- 
try on this and other issues, parti- 
cularly the question of Poland. 
He particularly expressed his an- 
noyance with remarks made by 
the Soviet spokesman, Leonid 
Zamyatin, on television alleging 
West German involvement in 
Poland. Brezhnev’s reply was 
soothing, but vague. But it was 
interesting that Zamyatin, who 
usually hovers around Brezhnev on 
such occasions and takes charge’ 


Of press relations, was nowhere 


to be seen during the talks. He 
did not appear at the Press 
Centre, where + journalists not 
knowing Russian or Gernian were . 
left high and dry by the Soviet 
side in any case, while Brandt 
had the courtesy to answer ques- 
tions in English when asked to do 
so. Zamyatin did not appear at 
the West German embassy recep- 
tion, Obviously he was kept under 
wraps' during the Brandt visit in 
deference to German sensitiveness. 

On Poland, Brandt firmly ex- 
pressed the view that Warsaw 
should be strictly left alone to 
solve its problems but at the end 
of the talks he hinted that accord- 
ing to his understanding of the 
situation, a Soviet military inter- 
vention there was not contemp- 
lated. On Afghanistan, too, 
Brandt generated some optimism 
in the context of the visit by the 
British Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Carrington, who was then due 
in Moscow with EEC proposals 
on the subject. But Brandt was 
cautious to note that the plan, as 
it stood, was not acceptable to the 
Soviet Union. 

Equally interesting was Brezh- 
nev's assurance to the West Ger- 
man leader that the Soviet Union 

(Continued on page 34) 
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CADEMIC debates aud contro- 


versies are ‘signs of- good 
health i in a university. - But when 
slogan-mongerin £g, mindless vio- 


lence’ and  book-burning are: 


resorted to, such’ controversy 
degenerates into the. symptom of 
a disease. This was proved once 


again :by the’ recent controversy . 


over the new, syllabus for BA 


- History (Hons) in the University 


of Delhi. * l . 
Students applying fot the 
History Honours course in 


colleges lesser than St. Stephen's 
'are apprehensive. To date history 
for them has been a subject to be 
taken easy with a small does of 
dates to be memorised. Now they 
are confronted with nine papers 


n anda new syllabus they fail to 


comprehend. | d : 


Y 
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Lecturers too found their knees 
wobbling at first but now they 
seem to-have settled down. One 


. senior lecturer at an outer campus 


college declared that he would go 
on teaching it like he'd done all 
‘these years with the help of his 
old notes. This nonchalance 
brings out the tragedy invested in 
the recent change. Despite in- 


` crease ih the number of papers 


from eight to nine and the drastic 
remoulding of the syllabus, its 
very purpose will be defeated if 


the same old style of teaching | 


continues.  - 
Both supporters and opponents 


of the: new syllabus realise this. 
.THe opponents who are harping ' 


on the bogey of indoctrination in 


- Marxism have reason to rejoice. 


Yet there was a lot of hullabaloo 


- before the’ Vice-Chancellor put 


his signature to the new course. 


. ' Even the V-C said the course, was 


‘Marxist’ but passed it “under 
pressure’, as Randhawa, leader of 
the opponents, puts it. 

. Moreover, the whole contro- 


versy - has brought to light: the’ 


slipshod way in which the ad- 
ministration treats a serious 
matter like the. education of young 
minds».  . 

The UGC woke up to. the need 
for a change in the syllabus after 
25 long years only because a year 
had been added to the Higher 
Secondary course. ‘Quality is 


never directly proportional to ' 


time. But the men who matter 
think otherwise. Therefore the 


UGC asked for updating the 
. history syllabus. 


The last twentyfive years have 
witnessed great changes in the 
. outlook about history. The subject 
is now taken‘ as a science which, 
while taking into account the 


particular histories of particular, 
` states, also strives to bring out the ` 
common forces of motion which . 


‘underlie changes. Great stress is 
laid on the study of these forces 


and the incidents in history are 
in the 


treated as instruments. 
study. 

After the UGC's .demand last 
year a committee of courses, statu- 
tory body of Delhi University, 
was formed. Fourteen lecturers 


were. appointed by the Depart- 


ment of History on the basis of 
seniority and merit. Since the 
change was coming after a long 


-— 


{ 


‘various subjects. 


, hundred from the number. 


`> entitled 
Movement (1919-1947) which. 


interval, the committee in.a bid tô. 
involve the whole department 
From the ‘general body there 
emerged smaller committees for 


The aim was to 
involve more and more teachers 


and to have more experts on dif- - 


ferent topics. These small com- 


mittees prepared the- syllabus -on 


the topic assigned, and had. it 


«discussed in the -core committee 


which included all the smaller - 


committees, and some other 
lecturers besides. Then the course 


- called a general body meeting. ’ 


wk 
[ 


was submitted to the general body ..' 


and finally, via the courses com- 


mittee and the Academic Council, . 


it came to. the Vice-Chancellor. _ 
None of the -vociferous op- 


.. ponents of the course can claim 


‘that -he was not a party to the 
framing of the new syllabus. The 
general body which passed the 


- 


course was attended by 124 lec-' 


turers, though Randhawa and 


other critics choose to subtract - 


The 
debate is obviously a political 
debate clothed in: academic argu- 
ments lacking credibility. 

The first frivolous charge is that 
Indian history” has been ignored. 


One look at the course is enough . 


fo show that'as against the previ- 


„ous course which had three papers 
‘on the subject, the present syllabus 


has four, right from Mohenjodaro . 


to the assassination of Gandhi. 
Another equally ridiculous allega- 
tion is that the Indian National 


Movement has not been included. . 
In course IV, item No. 10 is. 


the Indian National 
includes ‘specifically Gandhism, 
the Khilafat movement, -Non- 
Cooperation, Swarajist movement, 
nationalism and princes, com- 


munalism, imperial response —- 


suppression-cum-conciliation: 


A 


rise of Indian industry and capita- 


list class, etc. 


Many such bogus arguments 
- are put forward by the critics 


who are ironically being led by 
Randhawa, a lecturer in* English. 


He bemoaned that Raja Ram- - 


mohun Roy, Vivekananda and 
other such Indian intellectuals 


~ 


-had been ignored. What he does . 


not understand is that they have 
been classed under the Rise of 
New Intelligentsia. How the 

(Continued on page 32) 
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[NDUsTRIAL sickness is a much-talked-out subject 
- nowadays. Sugar was sold at Rs. 15/- per kilo 


last year and it is supposed to have stabilised at'Rs.. 


8/- per kilo ‘according to the Government. Still we 
have sick sugar mills. The industry has been making 
unconscionable profits -and holding the consumer to 
ransom. But there are units that have not paid their 


dues to the Banks and financial institutions for over 
a decade: The textile industry-has also been passing ^ 


" through a period of boom for two years. But there 
' are sick textile units. 
is not available to the common people for construc- 
ting their modest dwellings. But we have sick cement 
units. The same is the case with paper. The Govern- 
ment has come forward with a programme of- assis- 
tance to these industries, to lend money at conces- 
sional rates through the soft window of IDBI.. Banks 

- and other financial institutions are also coming for- 
ward’ with many concessions to-lift sick units out of 
„the morass. a. og FERA a 
Towards the end of last year Maganbhai Barot, 
Deputy Finance Minister, at his meeting with 
bankers; held preliminary discussions on the subject 
of industrial sickness in the country. As desired by. 
him, certain information was called for from' Banks 

_ on the basis of. which a background note was pre. 


+ 





The author is Assistant Secretary, All-India Punjab 
National Bank Employees’: Federation. This article is 
based on his experience as a director of the Bank repre- 
senting the workmen. It may be noted that fourteen 
major banks were nationalised exactly twelve years ago. - 
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, pared for a subsequent meeting of Chairmen of 
Banks. According to the note there were 378 sick 

. incustrial undertakings enjoying credit limits of over 
Rs one crore each from the banking system and the 
“total amount of credit enjoyed was Rs 1158.48 

crcres. The industry-wise, State-wise. and cause-wise 
PEDEM of sick units, according to the note, is given 
. below: "CL Be l 


k 
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i ` Incustry-wise analysis of sick units as ón December 31, 1979 


hb 





. Indcstry Group : No. of x Amount out- 96 Share in 
" ta sick standing total out- 
units (Rs, crores) standing 
Engineering, Electricals 
& ison and Steel | . 130 393.82 34.0 
Tex.iles - . 88 308.86 : 26.7 
Chemicals — 22 “: 128,31 11.1 
Sugar / el E 46 79.62 6.9 
, Jute 33 " 85.85 14 
Total (1 to5) 7 319 906.46 86.1 
” Total (including others) 378 1158,48 i 
/ TABLE 2 


State-wise analysis as on December 31,1979 > : 


96 share of 


Staje ` ^ — Ne.of Amount out- 
units `` standing outstanding 
. + "^ (Rs. crores) à 
- West Bengal 93 301.38 26.0 
. Maharashtra 74 : 273.41 23.6 
: Tarcil Nadu | 32 143.26 12.4 . 
Utter Pradesh 49 . 92.01 , 7.9 
-Gujarat .- 37 93.57 ) 8.1 
Karnataka 17 92.78 5.4 
Totel. of above — 302 966.41 83 — 
; Totzl (including : d 
others) : 378 1158 48 "100.0 
° TABLE 3 : 


Cause-wise analysis.as on December 31, 1979 





1.. Mumber of units which have gone sick 
Cue to mismanagement/management; 
Ceficiencies (including diversion of ^ ' 
fands, in-fighting, lack of marketing 


srategy) E 197 52% . 
2. Mumber of units which have gone sick 
- Que to faulty initial planning and other 
technical drawbacks 32 14% 
3, Mumber of units which have gone sick `. . 
. dueto labour trouble — 9 2% 
4. Mumber of units which have gone sick : ' l 
` due to market recession ‘86 23% . 
5. Other reasons (power cut, shortage of 
. raw materials, etc) 0. A 9% 
Y y a f est tomers ‘ 
i - 378 


The note further detailed the suggestions, recéived 


from Banks, IDBI, and the Indian Banks Associa- 
tior to overcome the difficulties faced by Banks vis- 
a-vB rehabilitation of sick units. Here is a gist of 
the suggestions. "E 

. 1 Legislative action like amendments to the Com- 
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panies Act to provide for expeditious change of 
management of sick units in case sickness is due to 
mismanagement and for prosection of Bank’s nomi- 
nees in the Board of sick units from obligations and 
liabilities under the Companies Act. t 

2. Exemptions from Land Ceilings Act for lands 
owned by sick units which may be sold quickly to 
improve the liquidity of the units. — . 

3. Assistance from Government in the form of 
long-term loans at nil or low rates of interest for 
rehabilitation programmes, Excise Duty and Sales- 


Tax reliefs,-deferment of Provident Fund dues, elec-' 
tricity dues, etc., support to plans for retrenchment ` 


and rationalisation of labour, exemption from Bonus 
Act, compensation to Banks for losses incurred .in 
extending financial assistance to sick units. 

4. Interest on advances to sick units to be exempt 
from taxes. 3 

5. In case of takeover of management or national- 
isation of sick units, dues to Banks prior to takeover 
to be fully compensated and provisions of the indus- 


tries (Development and Regulation) Act detrimental - 


tothe interests of the financial institutions to be 
suitably amended to protect the interests of lending 
institutions. Compensation amount in case of national- 
isation should be disbursed expeditiously.  : 

6. Pricing policy as in the case-of levy sugar, 
import policy relating to inputs and raw materials 
should be suitably reviewed in the case of sick units. 

7. A panel of technically/professionally ` qualified 
and experienced personnel should be maintained so 
' as to make their services available- for management 
of sick units. In order to attract suitable managemerit/ 
technical personnel and professionals with requisite 
experience and to retain the existing experienced and 
qualified staff in the sick units, a suitable scheme of 
monetary and other promotional incentives may be 
worked out. | 

8; Constitution of a high-level forum with repre- 
sentatives from concerned agencies may be created 
under the aegis of the Ministry of Finance/Industry, 
to examine problems of sick units which may be 
referred to the Government by the financing institu- 
tions. i E 

9. Units which are not potentially viable or units 
which do not turn the corner within a reasonable 
period, even after substantial concessions/reliefs, may 
perhaps be allowed to go into liquidation, so that 
burden ‘on Banks/financial institutiohs is averted to 
that extent. ; ` 

Just as in the case of human sickness, in ‘the 
matter of industrial sickness also it is better to follow 
the axiom that prevention is -better than cure. The 
number of sick units as on June 30, 1979, was 345, 
involving a total amount of Rs 1101.72 crores, which 
went up to 378 units involving asum of Rs 1158.48 
crores as on December 31, 1979. The amount of 
-advances to sick units is estimated to be 7 per cent 
of total amount of credit of the banking system. 
Though not alarming, this is a matter that should 
cause concern to the Banks. Rehabilitation of sick 
units is a necessary and unavoidable: function of 
Banks in their own self-interest and in the interests 
of the national economy. But in the process of reha- 
bilitation, Banks have to take care of two aspects. 


jl 
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It should not result in putting a premium on ineffici- 
ency and dishonesty. 1t should not also result in 
throwing good money after bad: 

There is an active campaign in our country from 
interested quarters that industrial ‘sickness is due to 
Government policies and labour troubles. The infor- 
mation given in Table 3 totally disproves this cam- 
paign of calumny. The table shows that while 52 


i per cent of the units numbering 197 became sick due 


to mismanagement/managememt deficiencies (includ- 
ing diversion of funds, lack of marketing strategy) 
only 2 ‘per cent of the units numbering nine had 
become sick due to labour trouble. 

In a large number of cases where sickness is a 
result of mismanagement, proper care and control 


by Banks right from the initial stages of the project | 


could avoid an unpleasant situation ¡later. We have 
in our midst a type of adventurers who lack not only 
the minimum means but also scruples, for whom 


, promotion of industries is a speculative activity. The 


first duty of any Bank before deciding .to finance a 
unit is to study the viability of a project independent- 
ly instead of just accepting the project report submit- 
ted by the promoters, and to assess the means and 
capability of the promoters to successfully commis- 
sion the project. Itis also very essential to ensure 
that the promoters have sufficient stakes in the project 
in the form of their own investment. Many of the 
projects later become sick only because of insufficient 
stakes of the promoters. The Banks have to employ 
technical/financial experts to study the viability of 
the projects, and if necessary they can also utilise the 
services of outside consultants. AP 

Banks have also to be very careful about the 
use of funds lent. In the case of loans for acquisition 
of machinery, the Bank should ensure that thé bor- 
rower deposits the margin with the Bank and. the full 
cost of the machinery is paid direct to the suppliers 
by the Bank. The correct price of the machinery 
should be verified and installation and commissioning 
of the same should aiso be followed up. 

In July 1974 the Reserve Bank of India constituted 
a Study Group under the chairmanship of Prakash 
Tandon, former Chairman of Punjab National Bank, 
with a view to evolving credit planning and disci- 
pline. The terms of reference includéd among other 
things: 

To suggest guidelines for commercial Banks to follow up 


and supervise credit from the point of view of ensuring 


proper end-use of funds keeping a watch on safety of the 
advances. à 


To suggest inventory norms for different industries in both 
private and public sectors. 


To suggest criteria regarding satisfactory 

and sound financial basis in relation to borrowings. 

The Study Group gave its interim recommenda- 
tions in November 1974 which contained the norms 
for inventory and receivable for various: types of 
industries. The final report of the Study Group was 


submitted in August 1975. The committee consisted . 


of professionally competent people from both public 
and private sectors. On the norms for capital struc- 


ture the committee collected from the Reserve Bank | 


of India the financial position of 1303 companies for 
three years, namely, 1970-71, 1971-72 and 1972-73, 
which were tabulated industry-wise for 16 industries, 
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capital structure. 
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Worth, 


Séparately for public and private limited companies. 
Five important financial ratios, namely, Current 
Assets/Current Liabilities, Long Term  Debt/Net 
Total Outside  Liabilities/Net Worth, 
Net Sales/Net Fixed Assets, and Net Sales/Current 
Assets of the 16 industries for the three years were 
given in, three groups of the best 25 per cent, the 
midian group and the worst 25 per cent. The com- 
mitteé recommended that where.a' company's Long 
Term Debt/Net Worth and Total Outside Liabilities/ 


Net Worth ratios are worse than the median, the . 


Banker would endéavouir to persuade the borrower to 


strengthen his equity base as early as possible. The , : 


median of the Long Term Debt/Net Worth ratio for. 
the year 1972-73 worked out to 0.1 in the case of 
pharmaceuticals, to 0.43 in: the case of foundaries 
and engineering workshops, according to the infor- 


mation furnished in the report of the Study Group.. 


This part of the Tandon Committee recommendations 
seems to have quietly gone into oblivion. | 
lhe Tandon Committee, apart from suggesting 
norms for holding of inventory and receivables, also 
identified what was working capital gap and to what 
extent Banks. should finance the working capital 
requirements of industry. According to the Com- 
mittee, a borrower was to hold only a reasonable 
level of inventory and receivables in.keeping withithe 
norms prescribed for various industries. The total 
current .assets would be carried partly by a certain 
level of credit for purchases and other current liabi- 
lities. Funds required to carry the remaining current 
assets may ' be. called the working capital gap which 
can be bridged partly from the borrower's own funds 
and long-term borrowings. The Committee suggested , 
three alternatives for working out the maximum per- 
missible level of Bank borrowing. `. y 
(i) Bank can work out the working capital gap that is, 
total current assetg less current liabilities other than Bank. 
borrowings, and finance 75 per cent of this gap, the balance 
to come out of long-term funds, owned funds and term 


borrowings, 
(ii) Borrower to provide fora minimum of 25 per cent of . 


total current assets out.of long-term funds, that is, own + 


funds plus term borrowings. A certain level of credit for pur- 
chases and other current liabilities will be available and 
Bank will provide the ';balance. Total current liabilities in- 
cluding bank borrowings will not exceed 75 per cent of the 
current assets. a 
(iii Same as (ii) above, but excluding core current assets 
from total current assets on the theory that a core current 
asset should be financed out of long-term funds, that is, ‘own 
plus term borrowings. 


The Committee felt that lending 75 per cent of 
working ‘capital, gap as in méthod (i) should be the 
upper limit. This was suggested as a first'step, parti- 
cularly to facilitate financial structuring of new 
companies, setting up projects in’ backward areas, 


Committee faithfully, . this would have resulted 
in -ncreasing the owners’ stake in the industries and 
perhaps the incidence of sickness could have been 
reduced. But even after six years, conscious attempts 
to implement the recommendations of the Tandon 
Committee. have been lacking. While suggesting 
measures for follow-up, supervision and control of 
Bank credit, the Committee observed as under: 


Seme of these responsi-ilities assumed by a Banker are 
scmetimes viewed as’ transgression of a customer's right, 
but is it really-so? In borrowing from the pool of public 
funds for which there are competing claimants, the customers 
cennot argue that so long as the banker’s money is safe, he 
stould remain content. A bank today, and a nationalised 
b..nk at that, cannot evade its social responsibility to ensure 
that the credit user, who has access to scarce national resou- 
rces, makes proper and efficient use-of the funds, which will 
bring about a multiplier effect in the economy, In fact, the 
customer should deem it a privilege that he receives a share 
o the scarce national resources, and he has, therefore, to 
justify both its need and its end-use. Moreover, the disci- 
" pine expected of the customer is as much in his own 
irterest as the banker's; besides, both the customer and the 
bznker are instruments in the same national development 
ard growth process. 


In April 1979, the Reserve Bank of India consti- . 
tuted'a working group under the chairmanship of 
K.B. Chore, Additional Cheif Officer, Reserve Bank 
of India, to review the operation of cash credit 
sys em and other connected matters. This group 


"submitted its report in August 1979.” The group 


made the following observations about the imple- 
me 1tation of the Tandon Committee Report: 


“The first method of lending gives a current ratio of only 
1:1. This is obviously on the low side, Although it was the 
irtention of the Tandon Committee that the borrowers 
stould gradually progress from method 1 to method 2, by 
aid large, it has not happened in practice. A shift to 
method 2 will necessarily imply increasing either the capital 
finds or the term borrowings. Because of the tax advan- 
teges in bank borrowings, borrowers are normally reluctant 
te improve their gearing ratio. Similarly, on account of 
convertibility clause, borrowers are also reluctant to make 
iccreasing use of term borrowings. Because of the above 
considerations, it is hardly likely that left to themselves the 

borrowers would voluutarily move to method 2.” 


1 .*., 
Obstinacy of the borrowers not to submit them- 
selves to any credit discipline, coupled with lack of 


‘wil on the part of the banking system to enforce 


cre lit discipline, has resulted in the present situation. 
To a large extent the “competition? among the Banks 


' to offer better terms to the borrowers has also contri- 


buted to the position where borrowers are able to 
dic-ate terms to the Banks. About the attitude of 
the borrowers I remember a 'story told by the late . 
R.K. Shanmugam Chetty, 'former Finance Minister 
of India. Chetty was speaking about the Sterling 
balance we; had with the British Government im- 
mediately after Independence. |, He.cited a verse 


and also for flexibility; in restructuring of existing {fron the, Ramayana of Tamil.poet Kambar where 


units with weak financial base. Starting with the 


first method, Banks should gradually reach the third 
method. Companies that are already in the second 
or third method should not be allowed to increase 
their dependence on Bank borrowings and they 
should not be allowed to slip back from a, higher to 
a lower category. EM 
In short, ifthe Banking system had taken pains 
to implement the recommendations of the Tandon 
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the poet compares the mental agony of Ravana after 
the: death of all his near and dear ones, to that of a 
person who is indebted, Chetty added that in those 
days people who borrowed money felt qualms of con- 
science, but if Kambar were alive today he would 
compare the agony of Ravana to that of a person 
who had lent money. In present-day society the 
creditor has to worry about the safety of the money 

(Continued on page 34) 
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que is essentially a harbinger, of change. 

For meaningful-exploitation of technology, physi- 
cal tools and human resources must be used to 
achieve the selected goals of an industry. Technology 
is an active concept, involving people who use the . 
means, the work they -do and: the objectives they. 
‘seek to accomplish. Technological measures are also 


interactive, implying that they are subject to human | 


selection and that they influence people, work and * 
objectives. 

The skills and expertise, people: acquire are iffi: 
enced by the prévailing culture and state of economic 
development. The goals of an organisation are deter- 


mined by-the needs, requirements and cultural aspira- | 


tions of society. Availability of technological means 
effects. the achievement of the desired goals. The : 
. modified goals determine the type of people required 
and the means to be adopted, with the associated 


J activities of interactions and decisions. 


Establishing the technical and economic feasibility _ intervene in business affairs with laws designed. to . 
` of adopting a new technology ‘merely indicates that 


~~ 


the scope is there for making use of that technology. 
Whether it should be used or not and, if it.is to be 
used, to what degree and in what ‘modified form, 
would depend very much on the people working’ in 
the’ organisation. The growth and development of 
technology through the ages hhve.left a trail of dis- 
placement of human effort by mechanical, electrical 


and electronic devices. If new technology is to in- 


The o is Industrial & Liaison Officer, Mapori] 
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éféase productivity, then there must be a “fit! betweei 
the expectations: of, the workers and the. type of 
` technology to be introduced. 

here technology affects some factors important 


to workers like pride in skill, job satisfaction, initi- 


ative, control over work, status, group dynamics’ dnd 
' group activities, there is "bound to be strong resistance 
to the new techn logy. 

Increasing mechanisation reduces the importance 
of any one employee-in the production process and 
diminishes individual status in the organisation. 
Simon has shown that as roles change, _ conceptions | 
of self also change. He underlines the potential of an 

“identity crisis’ as human effort is increasingly. sub- 
stituted by machines and computers come to simulate 
human decisions. In industries utilising higher levels: 
of technology, machines dominate the work of people 
through. ptogrammed | processes, continuous opera- 
tions, automatic checks and in-built controls. In 


extreme cases, the human operator could as well be ~ 


-a robot. These factors undermine the self-esteem and 


` self-confidence of- people at Work and contribute to - 


lower productivity. 
Fortunately, technology is chosen: by peonle and 


modification of technology to suit the: human 
beings, compromising on the “process system” in, 
order to provide job variety and other organisa- 


towards technology. Removal of 
is a big factor in making technology accepta- 
ble to' those who are to usé it. The same does 
¿not hold'.good for the end-user. The automatic 
dish-washer and dryer take away. all the ‘ “persona- 
lism” ‘from the housewife. She i is, nevertheless, quite. 
happy to use it since it saves her” from drudgery and 
frees her to engage in more interesting and -meaning- 
ful activity. When the organisation of work is so 
designed that the worker's.attitude to technology is- 
comparable to- that of the housewife, appropriate 
technology would help developing nations in their 
. progress towards 'higher productivity and economic 


- advancement.. 


Rapid and massive technological change. in each 
period caused profound civil, economic and political 
changes. The trade union movement arose to counter | 
the power'of the factory owners over the employees., 
Technology development created an entirely new and 


\ 


_ consequently can be changed by people: Job enlarge- - 
. ment, job enrichment, job rotation,. composite jobs, 


' tionalchanges could bring about positive ' attitudes i 
‘“impersonalism”? 


different role for Government. -The public authorities : 


were obliged to provide tax-supported ‘services for 
the growing concentrations of population, and , to 


protect workers’ rights. J 

' "Because of this, there has been a steady build-up 
in the developed countries over the years of defences 
against the impact of change on ordinary workers, 
Social innovations such as unemployment insurance, 


national employment services and Government-spon- | 


sored re-trainiig programmes have brought . a new 
measure of security to their lives in, situations where - 
they once might have faced starvátion. In broader 
terms, these programmes have given national econo- 
mies the resilience they need to take advantage of 
E (Continued on page 34) 
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"arrest gheraoing Sub-Divisonal Offices. 


dent organisations Were made a special target of 
attack and repression. 

However, the struggle continued unabated. The 
youth demonstrated on November 25 at the call of 
the Democratic Youth Federation of India, demand- 
ing an end to' repression, and withdrawal of the bus 
fare hike. 

On December 21, over one lakh people courted 
This was 
followed by a massive and historic gherao of the 
State Assembly. Simultaneously, struggles and 
campaigns of industrial and agricultural’ workers 
continued. The industrial workers went on one-day 
strike demanding upward revision of minimum 
wages. The Punjab Dehati Majdoor Sabha and 
Punjab Khet Majdoor Sabha jointly organised week- 
long flag marches in villages, and held conventions 
at various sub-divisional centres demanding imple- 
mentation of the Mimimum Wages Act, provision 
for house sites, easy credit, etc. \ 

.What do all these struggles signify? :They were of 
course a reflection of people's grievances and prob- 
lems; it is also true. that these struggles were dictated 
by a desire to win immediate and partial concessions 
from the unwilling hands of Government. However, 
the true significance of this broad movement will' be 
completely missed if we leave it at that: it would be 
naive to analyse the significance of this movement 
only in terms of demands won and concessions 


‘wrenched. A substantive) and comprehensive evalu- 


ation of the movement would be out of place here. 
However, the crux of the matter is that it was able 
to unite, organise and mobilise a cross-section of the 
people in the State, welding them into a mighty 
‘current against the anti-people policies of the State 
Government. Above all, it gave a strong fillip to 
the process of politicisation and radicalisation of the 
relatively dormant and backward sections of the 
people. . 
Fear of this growing unification and radicalisation 


of the masses under. the impact of the democratic 


movement forms the background to the frantic and 
desperate “moves of the communal, reactionary and 
obscurantist forces in the State, Which,- passing 
through various stages, culminated in the agitation 
around the demand for a ban on tobacco in Amritsar 
city, leading to looting of cigarette shops, violent 
demonstrations, armed attacks, on minorities, etc. 
Not that such incidents are wholly novel or isolated: 
certain disturbing trends were discernible even during 
the movement arouod democratic issues. A section 


- of the Akali Dal (Longowal) leadership was luke- 
. warm towards the demand for withdrawal of the 


bus fare hike, and was found wavering on many 
occasions. The “Communist” bogey raised by the 
Congress(1) Government and touted by the RSS- 
dominated BJP had its own impact on the thinking 
of the leadership of the Akali party. Unable, to 
grow beyond its religious-dogmatist- mocrings, and 
linked with vested interests at several points, it could 
not help being half-hearted and wanting at times. 
No wonder that one of its prominent leaders, Gur- 
charan Singh Tohra, could not resist the temptation 
to mouth the ridiculous demand for the construction 


of a Gurudwara inside the Panjabi University The Akali Party, given its character and outlook, — 
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campus. The Akali leaders continued indulging in 
such diversions when the dogged fight of the people 
was reaching a crescendo. 

Especially notable is the stand of the Sikh Stu- 
dents’ Federation, now the self-appointed heroes of 
the ‘Ban Tobacco’ and ‘Holy City’ campaign. This 
organisation is. woven round a clique of hired 
lumpens enjoying the patronage of the corrupt 
management of one local college in Amritsar city. 
This management, packed with communalists and 
obscurantists, sustains and nourishes this avowedly 
communal organisation to keep at bay the Left 
student organisations. The mandarins of this orga- 
nisation, sporting blue attire and brandishing un- 
sheathed swords, ran from pillar to post to prevent 
the students from participating in the anti-bus fare 


hike movement, calumniating the organisers and ` 


activists of the SFI and other Left organisations as 
"paid agents of the Communists”. These ““pro- 
Sikh” heroes forget, in their hatred for and allergy 
to the democratic movement, that the demand for 
remunerative price for peasants’ produce, an impor- 
tant demand of the movement, was for the benefit of 
that section of people who are predominantly Sikh. 
However, when the movement led by the 'Oppo- 
sition parties and Left student organisaticns gained 
ascendancy, and these ‘heroes’ found themselves iso- 
lated, they started adopting a pose of feigned mili- 
tancy. But their militancy was confined to issuing 
statements which would never be put into practice, 
and occasional extremist harangues to keep up at 
least the image of ‘also rans’. To be fair to them, 
at least once the administration did feel the need to 
arrest a handfu! of their activists. The writer of 
this article had personal experience of their crude 
and morbid idiosyncrasies inside jail as well. They 
demanded separate accommodation for their members 
lest ‘Communist influence’ should spoil them. How- 
ever, soon becoming throughly bored with the 
environment inside jail they trooped out in disgust, 
tendering ‘unconditional’ apology. Sant Bhimdran- 
wale, main accused in the Nirankari Baba Gurbachan 
Singh murder case, who led the May 31 demons- 
tration, has been indulging in quasi-political extre- 
mist histrionics for some time in order to ward off 
possible arrest. Such is the real face of these mock- 
combatants, in the forefront of.the fight for preserv- 
ation pf ‘religious sanctity of! the holy city.’ . 
The above account has been given to bring out the 
essentially anti-democratic and reactionary character 
of the forces at work. It will be a travesty of common 
sense and truth to ascribe any kind of even mis- 
conceived ‘religious idealism’ to there forces. These 
forces hre acting with a definite intent and purpose. 
The purpose is to divide the people, and cause pol- 
arisation among them on religious lines. The pur- 
pose is to divert attention from legitimate mass and 
class battles against the policies of the ruling classes. 


` The purpose is to buttress the personal and political 


gains of a coteries of fundamentalist chieftains, who 


have no compunction in using the common people . 


as pawns in their political chess game. Looming be- 
hind all this, is the ominous hand of imperialism and 
foreign reaction. i 
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has at several junctures betrayed its vulnerability in 
face of communal and fissiparous trends. It has not 
desisted, at times, from airing: views and slogans 
which, not enly divide the people and obfuscate the 


perspective of broadbased unity of-the people, but. 


has, at times, marred the chances of Akalis them- . 


selves coming to power. Not long ago, when the 
Assam agitation was at its zenith, certain individual 
leaders of the Akali Dal, such as Sukhjinder Singh, 
demanded the exclusion of UP ‘Bhayyas’ who have 
settled in Pubjab, from the electoral rolls. 

However, the stage for the ‘Ban Tobacco’ agitation 
was set much later, especially. in the aftermath of 
anti-bus fare hike movement. Several concomitantly 
operating factors have given rise to this. First, the 
split of the Akali Dal into two rival factions, led by 
Harchand Singh Longowal and Jagdev Singh 
Talwandi, intensified their conflict for dominance 
over the traditional support base of the Akali Party, 
the Jat Sikh peasantry. ‘ The faction led by Talwandi, 
having been thoroughly isolated from the mainstream 
of the people who have traditionally supported, the 


/ 


Akali Party, became more and more desperate. With - 


.Hothing to lose, Talwandi started praising the 
Anandpur Sahib resolution, in which. lie embedded 
the ideas and views which can rightly be called the 
fore-runners of the notorious “‘Sikhs-a-separate 


nation” theory and demand for “Khalistan”. He. 


charged the rival Longowal Dal with deviating from 
the Anandpur Sahib resolution. The Longowal Dal, 
instead of taking a firm and forthright stand repu- 
diating this harmful stance, started vacillating and 
eyen succumbing to the extremist postures. 


-Again, individuals like Dr. Jagjit Singh, with no’ 


support worth the name in the State, and suspect in 


owning any connection with the demand for Khalis- 
tan The crunch came with the Chief Khalsa Diwan, 
organiser of-the Sikh Educational Conference, itself 
repudiating the demand. 

Those who thought this to be the anti climax were 
soon to be disillusioned. For the Talwandi Dal went 
ahead with its morcha around the demands listed in 
the Anandpur Sahib resolution. Dal Khalsa and the 
Sikh Student’s Federation, taking the cue from the 
Talvandi Dal, kept harping on the demand for 
‘Khalistan’ and ‘associate membership of the UN”. 
On :he occasion of Holla Mohalla Conference at 
Ancndpur Sahib, Dal Khalsa volunteers staged an 
armed demonstration, raising provocative slogans. 


. This demonstration, by an insignificant number of 


peo»le, was deliberately given a big splash by the 
bou-geios newspapers. The Tribune carried it in big 
headlines on the front page. All this led to the 
atmosphere in the State getting surcharged with com- 


- mural tension. 
_ Despite these'isolated incidents, there was no sub-, 
stanzive mass sanction behind these demands. 


is way even the Talwandi Akali Dal was compelled 
to disown the demand for ‘Khalistan’, But both the 
Dal: «kept emphasising ad nauseam the theory of 
*Sikas as a separate nation’, This ambiguous stand 


, of the Akali Dals was exploited to the hilt by extre- 


mist organisations like Dal Khalsa and the Sikh 
Stucents’ Federation, and characters like Bhindran- 
wale leading armed detachments of Nihangs. 

Itwas during this period that the Sikh Students’ 


. Federation raised the demand for ‘Ban on Tobacco’ 


the eyes of the people in every sense of the term, . 
have been making ‘ideological forays’ from across - 


the seas. This man, who is settled in America for 
long and has the dubious distinction of enjoying the 
benevolence of all the military rulers of Pakistan, is 
believed to have had a tete-a-tete with President 
Reagan when he requested support for his Operation 
Khalistan. He was supposedly advised by Reagan to 
first create support around this demand at home. This 
man had the audacity to proclaim the formation of a 
‘provisional government’ of Khalistan and installa- 
tion of its “revolutionary council" of which he 
became the self-styled President, and made one Balbir 
Singh Sandhu its General Secretary. The demand for 
Khalistan was taken up by the Sikh Students’ Fede- 
‘ration and Dal Khalsa, both obscurantist organisa- 
tions, and was aired by them from different plat- 
forms. ° 

Finally came the Sikh Educational Conference, 
presided over by an American citizen, Ganga Singh 
Dhillon. Here the theory of ‘Sikhs-a-separate-nation’ 
was sought to be given intellectual sanction, using 
the presence of a galaxy of Sikh intellectuals. 
The demand ‘for associate membership for the 
Sikhs in the United Nations was made. However, 
when the Government brandished the NSA threat, 
many of the protagonists of the demand, who had 
been dazzled by the tinted-glass luxury of the con- 
ference hall, thought discretion to be the better part 
of valour, and there was a flurry of statements dis- 
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in Amritsar in the name of its being the holy city. 
The walls of Amritsar City were covered with highly 
provocative slogans, with menacing warnings to 
tobacco consumers as the centrepiece. At first the 
campaign was on a low key, only some statements 
appearing in the newspapers. Thereafter, some 
tobarco shop owners were beaten up by volunteers 
of tae Sikh Students’ Federation. At Jullundur 
Railway Station a man who was smoking was done 
to death by a Nihang. An extremist journal published 
from. Amritsar, Khalistan Samachar, eulogised the 
Nihang's act as "worthy of emulation by all Sikhs”. 
The Dal Khalsa and the Sikh Students’ Federation 
declared that’ they would hold a demonstration on 
May 31 for demanding a ban on tobacco in the holy 
city. . 
Fcrtunately, despite a massive turn-out of Nihangs 
armed with firearms, swords, spears, etc, a communal 
holocaust was avoided. The administration had 
madc very tight arrangements. Policemen in plain- 
clothes had mingled with the demonstrators to keep 
an ere on any attempt at mischief. They had also 
occu ied positions on rooftops lest anybody should 


‘throv stones on the demonstrators. However, certain 


incidents hold grave portents for the future. Those. 
who articipated in the demonstration were followers 
of Baindranwale and various Nihang groups, the 
Sikh Students’ ` Federation,, Balbir« Singh Sandhu, 
Genezal Secretary of the “Khalistan revolutionary 
council.” Certain people in the demonstration 


, attac.:ed some shops in the Katra Baghian, with the 


shop xeepers retaliating with stones. The police had 
to burst teargas shells. Some extremists attacked one 
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Mohinder Paul with swords. The office of. a news- 
paper, Panjab Kesari, was' attacked and ransacked. 
The doors of a cigaratte shop were broken at Ram 
Bagh. A sweets shop was attacked by a sword- 
flaunting Nihang and the furniture in it was broken. 
The slogans raised. during the demonstration were 
highly provocative: Jo Hum Se Takraega, Tukre 
Tukre Ho Jayega (Anyone who confronts us shall be 
cut to pieces). In a characteristic firebrand speech, 
Bhindranwale sérved a fifteen-day ultimatum for ban 
on the sale of tobacco in Amritsar. He warned that 
subsequent actions by his followers would not be non- 
violent. 

Wide-ranging speculation has been made by diffe- 
rent political circles about the massive size and 
violent nature of the demonstration. Nobody had 
expected such a big turn-out. And all the-people are 
united in one view — that had the RSS desisted 
` from the vulgar demonstration on: May 29, things 
would not have come to such a pass. The nature of 
„this demonstration speaks for itself. The proces- 
sionists led by BJP leader Harbans Lal. Khanna had 
cigarette packs tied round the bamboo sticks they 
were carrying. Slogans such as ‘Hindi-Hindu- 
Hindustan, Nahin ‘Banega Khalistan’ were raised. 
In fact, after years of isolation, the Hindu communa- 
lists led by the RSS had found a golden opportunity 
to take advanatage of a.sense of insecurity among the 
Hindus, and revive their prejudices against the 
Sikhs. After fanning the fires of communal hosti- 
lity, it is amusing to find the RSS and BJP leaders 
waxing eloquent on ‘‘Hindu-Sikh unity". In fact, 
during the course of these events, communalists, of 
both Hindu and Sikh varieties, exposed themselves 
as arch-enemies of the well-being of the common 
peace-loving people. i 

In sharp and refreshing contrast was the principled 
stand taken by the Left and democratic forces, the 
CPI(M) and CPI in particular. And here, words 
were matched by deeds. The CPI(M) and the CPI 
brought out a joint poster appealing to the people 
for communal amity. On May, 28, thousands of 
industrial workers carrying red flags, Hindus rubbing 
shoulders with Sikhs, marched hand in hand under 
the banner of the CITU and the AITUC shouting 
Hindu-Sikh Unity Zindabad. This militant march of 
workers was a forewarniag to the merchants of com- 
munalism that enough forces existed to counter their 
nefarious designs. The CPI(M) and the CPI took the 
principled stand that all use of intoxicants was 
hazardous for health, but the way tó eliminate it lay 
in persuasion.and education, not in coercion. The 
State units of the CPI(M) and the CPI, in a joint 
statement, called upon their cadres to be vigilant 
against the machinations of communal forces, and 
counter them wherever they raised their ugly head. ` 

The Congress Government's impotence and in- 
effectiveness had never been in doubt. The recent 
incidents have emphasised it once more, Remaining 
indifferent when the disruptionists initiate their 
~ activities, and coming forward with mere adminis- 
trative measures when they have rallied their forces 
— such is the attitude of the Darbara Singh Govern- 
ment. In fact, neither the Congress Party nor the 
State Government has found time for making even 
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a formal appeal to the people to maintain communal 
harmony. The liaison between the Talwandi Dal, the 
more vociferous and extremist of the two Akali Dals, 
and the Congress(I) Government is- an open secret. 
The Congress(I) had supported the ultra-communal 
Dal Khalsa against the Akali Dal during the SGPC 
elections. Indeed, the Congress(I) has a strong vested 
interest in the disruption of communal harmony in 
the State. One local Congress(I) MLA is known to 
have collected thousands of rupees for the Sikh 


Students’ Federation. The hesitation of the State 


Government to arrest the top extremist leaders when 
they' were playing with fire have raised quite a few 
eyebrows. News about different Congressmen conniv- 
ing at and participating in rival communal marches 
has appeared in the newspapers. Darbara Singh plans 
to bring to the notice of the Prime Minister the role 
the rival faction (meaning the Zail Singh group) has 
played in Amritsar (Indian Express, Chandigarh, - 
June 4, 1981). The Congress(I) expects that revival ^ 
of Sikh communalism will create a backlash leading 
to the consolidation of Hindus and Harijans under its 
fold. Moreover, it is too much to expect the politi- 
cally isolated and organisationally crippled Cong- 
ress(I) to play any role in countering the demon of 
communalism. . Hg M 

We cannot help noting here the deplorable role 


, played by the local press. This press, dancing faith- 


fully to the tune of the communalists, only helped 
in pouring oil over leaping flames, thus envenoming 
the atmosphere in the entire State arid bringing grist 
to mill of the communalists. The various papers pub- 
lished in Hindi and Urdu on the one hand and in 
Punjabi on the other, vied with one another in giving 
false, distorted and one-sided versions of incidents. 
Two editors of papers published from Jullundur went 
tothe extent of making menacing and poisonous 
speeches before the May 29 rally led by the RSS and 
the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha. Sensationalism and its 
close ally, commercialism, took clear precedence over 
the life and well-being of the common people. The 
record of Punjabi newspapers, most of them votaries 
of Sikh communalism, was no better on this score. 


‘The only redeeming feature was the forthright stand 


taken by the dailies belonging to the CPI and the 
CPI(M) which took to task both varieties of com- 
munalism and unequivocally emphasised the theme 
of Hindu-Sikh unity. ` 

The lurking shadow of imperialism over the scen- 
ario is clear and unmistakable. Ganga Singh Dhillon, 
who fired the first salvo at the Sikh Educational 
Conference, had openly prided himself on being a- 
friend of General Ziaul Haq, the Pakistani dictator. 
Some interesting and fresh facts have come to light 
concerning the personal bio-data and itinerary of 
this gentleman. This person (according to a news- 
paper report) is sometimes found distributing booklets 
about Sikhism near a gurudwara situated in a town 
near Washington. He is neither a member of the 
managing committee of the gurudwara nor is he 
allowed to speak in the congregation. After the death 
of his wife, he married a West German woman, and 
for the solemnisation of this marriage, he became a 
convert to Christianity. This marriage look place in 
the Norman Church. However, after some time he 
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divorced the German woman, went to England and 
married a Ugandan migrant (Daily Lok Lehar, 
Jullundur, June 2, 1981). This is the little man a 
friend of Zia, Sikh-turned-Christian, bent upon 
defrauding the Sikh community, and in the process 
aspiting to become their incontestable leader! The 
events in the North-Eastern Region the close liason 
between Christian missionaries, imperialists and 
local reaction as revealed in Tripura, and the use of 
religious fundamentalism by imperialism the world 
over, are too well understood to need any explana- 
tion. So it devolves on all patriots to correctly grasp 
the exigency, and meet it with a matching urgency. 
The tasks facing the Left and democratic forces 
in the State in this connection are hard and momen- 
tous. The enthusiasm generated in the wake of the 
popular movement has been sapped to some extent. 
Signs of despondency and cynicism have appeared 
among the people. However, the tide of communalism 
and separatism can be stemmed, and the spirit of the 
popular movement rekindled by boldly taking up the 
issues facing the common people. The May 28 strike 
by industrial workers, the dogged struggle of the 
Co-operative Bank employees throughout the State, 
the successful one-day strike by Transport workers on 
May 27 despite the opposition of and sabotage by 
the INTUC and repression by the Government, and 
the kisan dharnas by Kisan Sabhas on June 5 pro- 
vide springboards for drawing in people into these 
just struggles, and direct the movement into cons- 
tructive channels. The Left and democratic forces 
will have to play a leading and stellar role in organis- 
ing these struggles. The present task can be discharged 
only by ensuring a broad based unity of the people. 
For this every attempt can and should be made to 
over come the vacillations of the Akali Dal and bring 
it back into the democratic fold. l 
The disturbing trends represent the panic, not the 
strength, of the reactionary forces. By making con- 
certed efforts, the democratic forces can reassert 
themselves. and defeat the hordes of reaction and 
communalism. C] 


o 


Outlines of 
A Solution 


A CORRESPONDENT 


[Hose who say that there is no religious idealism 
behind the anti-tobacco agitation in Amritsar are 
perfectly right; it is also true that the sponsors of the 
agitation are people who do not like the growth of 
united struggles of the people. The agitation for 
“ban on tobacco in the holy city of Amritsar" Was 
thought of when slogans like “Khalistan”, “Sikhs-a- 
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espatate-nation” and “Associate membership fot 
Sikhs in the UN”, failed to evoke response from the 


Sikh masses. Use of tobacco is taboo in Sikh 
religion. The sponsors of the agitation obviously 


Foped that this would get them a big response. 

It is also correct to say that the May 31 demons- 
tration would have been much smaller than it actual- 
l” was, if Arya Samajists, RSS men and others had 
mot taken out their counter-demonstration-in-advance 
o1 May 29. In this demonstration, many objection- 
acle and provocative anti-Sikh slogans were raised. 
The demonstration was mainly an RSS-BJP affair, 
with a section of the Congress-I joining in. Anothef 
section of the Congress-I joined the May 31 
d :monstration. 

Many among the Sikhs do not attach much im- 
Portance to the anti-tobacco demand. They them- 
selves point out that a formal ban on tobacco, 
cxgarettes, etc., will not mean their disappearance 
oz even any decrease in their use. There is also the 
fect that despite what the Sikh religion says about 
tke use of tobacco, quite a number of Sikhs have 
become addicts. 

At the same time, it would be wrong to lose sight 
of the fact that the demand has appeal among sec- 
ticns of Sikhs. The propaganda that when meat etc 
ar» banned in Hardwar, holy city of the Hindus, it 
is discrimination not to ban tobacco in Amritsar, 
dces have some effect. 

This and other such demands need to be dealt with 
or the basis of the following principles: (i) Senti- 
m:nts of the followers of one religion should be 
re pected by others. (ii) Taboos of one religion should 
nct be sought to be forced on the followers of other 
re igions. (iii) In the matter of taboos, all religions 
should be treated alike and agreements should be 
re.ched by mutual discussions. Taboos of the majo- 
rity religion and minority religions should be trea- 
tec on par. 

4 joint agreement not to have tobacco shops 
ad acent to the historic gurudwaras should be sought. 
TLe demand for ban on sale and use of tobacco in 
th : entire walled city of Amritsar is however unrea- 
so 1able and wrong. 

As for the plea for efforts to make the Akali Dal 
overcome its vacillations and to bring the Dal back 
into the “‘democratic fold", there should be no illu- 
sicns of easy success. Both the Akali Dals have pro- 
pounded the “Sikhs-a-separate-nation” theory. Both 
swear by the Anandpur Sahib resolution which virtu- 
all; demands a ‘Sikh homeland’ within India with a 
very weak Centre. Both say religion and politics are 
inseparable. The moderate Akali leaders at best keep 
silent and acquiesce. They do not frontally oppose 
the disruptive slogans. And there is little hope that 
they will do it as Jong as they accept the thesis of 
rel gion and poli:ics being inseparable. If the two 
Communist Parties run a powerful campaign and 
ral y a sizeable section of the Sikh masses for separat- 
ing religion from politics, it can be hoped that the 
moderate Akali leaders will also speak up. 

E needs to be noted here that the local Janata 
Party (Chandra Shekhar) joined the joint campaign 
lau1ched by the CPI and CPI(M) and fully sup- 
ported it. [] 
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Crises of 
International 
Capitalism | 


J.D. SETHI 


Tue crisis of international capitalism, of individual 

capitalist countries and of their mutual relation- 
ship, is manifold and all-pervading: it is political, 
economic, human (cultural), Whenever in the past 
capitalism faced crisis, its character was the same 
because its main parameters remained the same, 
though its intensity, depth and scope changed. In its 
present crisis, its parameters have undergone signifi- 
cant change. 

There are two ways of expressing this crisis: descrip- 
tive and analytical. A vast body of literature exists on 
both. The purpose of this article is not to detail the 
descriptive but to concentrate on some aspects of 
the structural analysis of the crisis. However, with- 
out giving the description of the crisis or revealing its 
symptoms, no serious analytical exercise is possible. 
Instead of collating evidence of the crisis from various 
sources, I shall let a Western economist speak for 
the present state of Western capitalist, particularly the 
US, economy. Prof Manuel Cartell has thus sum- 
marised crisis in the following words: 


Closed factories, empty offices, millions of unemployed, days 
of hunger, declining cities, crowded hospitals, ailing adminis- 
trations, explosion of violence, ideologies of austerity, fatuous 
discourse, popular revolts, new political strategies, old political 
conflicts, hopes, fears, promises, threats, manipulation, mobili- 
sation, repression, fearful stock markets, militant labour 
unions, disturbed computers, nervous policemen, stunned 
economists, subtle politicians, rampaging prophets, suffering 
people — so many images that we have been told were gone 
for ever, gone with the wind of post-industrial capitalism, And 
now they are back again, brought by the wind of capitalist 
crises, 

The problem is not only the economy. Since the end of 1973 
a number of economic, political and ideological factors, which 
had previously been isolated, came together to form a whole, 
which led to a potential calling into question of the economic 
and social organisation of advanced capitalism. The inter- 
national monetary system became increasingly unstable as a 
consequence of the changing patterns of world capital flows 
and international trade, leading to the crisis of the dollar, 
Profits were being squeezed because of an overheated economy, 
tightened financial markets, and militant labour demands, 
while public expenditures and state involvement in the econo- 
my have reached a breaking point for a market economy. 
Worldwide inflation led to worldwide recession, mostly because 
of corporate and state politics purposely designed to discipline 
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labour, stabilise financial markets, and reorganise public 
services, The crisis thus became visible. Because of the wide- 
spread impact of the oil price increase the capitalist govern- 
ments decided this was a good moment to announce that the 
crisis had been proveked by the Arab sheikhs. But in fact, the 
crisis had been latent for a long time (at least since 1967). The 
purpose of this initiative was to provide a cause absolutely 
external to the logic of capitalism — a historical accident was 
responsible for the crisis, ] 
Furthermore, for the first time since the Great Depression, 
business cycles became syncbronised all over the world, In 
fact, this is a sign of the formation of a World economy. In 
periods of expansion, the cycles between different countries 
are complementary, as capital shifts its investments according 
to the variations in investment opportunities, But when there 
is a crisis, the interpenetration of production and distribution 
of commodities and the circulation of capital flows determine 


. ageneral pattern of recession. Concequently, it is much more 


difficult to restart the economy because it requires a simul- 
taneous, or at least complementary, upswing in several major 
countries, This is extremely unlike'y to happen because the 
evolution of each national economy will depend upon social 
and political processes largely specific to each society. There- 
fore, the crisis is deepened by its world dimension and by the 
contradiction of interests between :he international economy 
and national states, which remain the primary policy-makers. 

Still worse for the stability of advauced capitalism, the crisis 
is not only economic but also political and ideological. And it 
is the linkage among these three dimensions that characterises 
it as a structural crisis in the historical expansion of the 
capitalist mode of production. 

Actually, we are not living in the midst of social disruption 
caused by the economic crisis. On the contrary, we are 
living in an economic crisis caused by a general process of 
social disruption in most advanced capitalist societies, which 
has called into question the structure of social relationships 
underlying the pattern of capita! accumulation. The crisis 
came because, on the one hand, there was a breakdown of 
the prevailing social order that triggered the structural 
tendencies towards a falling rate of profit; on the other 
band, there were influences from some contingent precipit- 
ating factors (such asthe increase in the price of oil and 
raw materials brought about by changes in international 
social relationships of dominarce. (The Economic Crisis 
and the American Society, Princeton, 1980, pp. 3-6). 


I SHALL concentrate on the political and economic 
aspects of the crisis. The crisis is reflected in many 
people voicing fears, on the one hand, of uninterrupted 
increase in prices, unemployment. and disequilibrium 
in capitalism's international relations and, on the 
other, of possible demise of democracy even in those 
few in which it had flourished. 

It is commonly agreed that the 1930s crisis of 
international capitalism was the most serious ever 
and yet it was skilfully hancled by what came to be 
known as the Keynesian revolution. Economics of 
capitalism and, to some extent, of socialism has 
never been the same again s:nce the rise of Keynes’s 
General Theory. The present-day crisis of capital-. 
ism is in many though not all its dimensions, the old 
crisis but without a new theoretical answer to it. The 
reasons are political as much as economic. 

There is a view that during the crisis of the 
thirties the Keynesian intervention was as much a 
political innovation as it was an economic reform, 
although the political aspect was submerged in the 
trauma of Keynesian econcmics through which all 
the schools of economic theory had gone. Indeed, 
finding it hard to combat Keynes, the neo-classical 
economists attributed the failure of the economic 
system to lack of political will to administer the 
economic medicine suggested by them. Economists 
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like Hayek and Lionel Robbins and later Milton. 


Friedman, laid blame on the irrationality of the 
masses, who flouted economic laws by insisting on 
wage rigidity. Keynes offered an economic theory 
to solve the political problem. 

In the post-Second World War period, there was 
a general trend against liberal democracy in Europe 
which began as described by John Plamentz with an 
“academic attack on democracy”. ' The power elite 
theorists like Mosca, Pareto and Michels put for- 
ward a theory of the Iron Law of oligarchy. The 
Marxist critique of the Western capitalist system also 


' contained a similar attack on what was described 


as bourgeois democracy. Keynes found the solution 


to both the economic crisis of capitalism and the. 


political crisis of democracy or what was called by 
Beatrice Webb “‘the Decay of Capitalist Civilisation”. 
Only two ways out were suggested: the Marxist view 


- which pinned totally on the abolition of private 


property and the working class power; the other was 
the view of the power elite theorists which wanted a 
more authoritarian solution. 

Keynes did not produce any new theory of distri- 
bution which might have been considered as an 
attack on the capitalist system. For him the problem 
lay in the deflationary tax imposed by the hoarders 
that could be counteracted only by massive govern- 
ment intervention through fiscal and monetary 
measures. The government’s function was to main- 
tain employment and increase output but not to 
redistribute the proceeds of a given output from one 
class to another. However, there-was one class for 
which Keynes had shown sufficient contempt, namely, 
the Rentier Class. He-denounced this class as not 
only dysfunctional but also as the enemy of the 
capitalist system. The Keynesian solution was a 
kind of management of the economy by the govern- 
ment which could be recónciled with the economic 
free will of individuals and groups. 

Keynes put forward the powerful defence of capita- 
lism against authoritarian state not only on: grounds 
of political freedom but'also on economic grounds. 
As Galbraith put it in his book Age of Uncertainty, 
“Keynes had a solution without revolution. Our 
pleasant world could remain: the unemployment and 
suffering would go. It seemed a miracle”. And the 
miracle did occur. In his own words, “The authori- 
tarian state systems seek to solve the problem of un- 


employment at the expense of efficiency and of. 


freedom. It is certain that the world will not much 
longer tolerate the unemployment which...is...as- 
sociated with present-day capitalist individualism. 
But it may, be possible by a right analysis of the 
problem to cure the disease whilst preserving eff- 
ciency and freedom.” 
Briefly, the Keynesian revolution was economic, 
political and cultural, which was against the then 
prevailing theory of economic establishment of the 
neo-classics. Keynesianism was an answer to the 
growing attack on democracy and the non-function- 
ing orthodoxy of monetary establishments of those 
days. In the words: of Fred Hirsch: “To those 
equally repelled by the politics of Stalin and Hitler, 
and by the economics of John Strachey’s communists 
and Montague Norman’s bankers alike, the Keyne- 
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simn middle-way came almost as a deliverance: pro- 
rising full employment and J.S. Mill too...” (Social. 
L-mits to Growth, 1977, p. 126). 

The Keynesian defence of ‘capitalism, therefore, 
had to be both rigorous and comprehensive. In the 
final analysis, it was a political solution to the 
problem “of liberal capitalism. In the | words of 
Robert Skidelsky: “Keynes” technical achievement 
was al.o vital in winning political acceptance for his 
tE:ory. It was precisely because Keynes was able to 
take the unemployment problem out of politics that 
he was of such use to the politicians. What would 
pcliticians give today for an economic theory of in- 
flztion — one which did not bring in politics and 
sociology? Perhaps progress consists in 'precisely 
this: making technical what was previously political 
tkas gradually easing the burden on society's peace- 
kceping mechanism”. (Keynes and the Reconstruction 
of Liberalism, Encounter, April 1979, p. 34). 

The capitalist world accepted the idea of planning 
wLen the anarchic capitalism could not meet the 
challenge of massive unemployment. With the rise 
of Keynesianism, capitalism learnt how to meet that 
challenge by accepting some planning but also putting 
limits on it. The economy was supposed to work on 
market principles; planning was meant to remove, 
th-ough fiscal and regulatory policies, distortions that 
wcre inherent in market mechanism, The main 
otjective of capitalist planning was to remove limits 
in the way of and to create good conditions for the 
fuactioning of capitalism and its market system 
th-ough state action. 

~apitalism has used three methods to stabilise 
itself against internal class struggle: (1) welfare state, 
(2. work ethics, and (3) spread of bourgeois values. 
AL three methods are now failing. Welfare state 
cal ensure neither price stability nor employment. 
In fact; there is an upsurge of neo-conservatism that 
demands the dismantling of the welfare state. 
Reduction in public expenditure has already caused 
mcre unemployment ànd no less inflation in coun- 
tri:s in which this method has been tried. Workers 
no longer believe in work ethics, in fact a consider- 
ab» decline has taken place in work norms. Only 
the embourgeoisement of the working class remains 
a valid tool. But this by itself cannot stabilise 
capitalism. There is a new accent on status-anxiety 
factors, and status politics. New insecurities and 
dissatisfactions are the problems about which right- 
wir.g radicalism is thinking in capitalist countries. 

This is what one might call the Schumpeterian 
cri is of capitalism as perceived by the new emerging 
elits. In his classic work Capitalism, Socialism and 
Denocracy, Schumpeter had put forward the thesis 
of he growing delegitimisation of capitalism on the 
eccnomic side along with the legitimisation of elitist 
democracy. This fundamental contradiction in his 
theory now seems to have become part of the con- 
‘temporary debate because the contradiction has 
gore well beyond the internal inconsistency of his 
thcight. It is pervading all the profound tensions 
in modern life between delegitimising tendencies in 
the political and economic spheres and the continued 
pul. of democratic idealism. According to some, 
capitalism can be saved by participatory democracy 
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replacing elitist democracy. But how this replace- 
ment can be brought about when the class differences 
- remain so wide is not clear. , 
The most important aspect of the Keynesian 
solution was its acceptability to both democratic 
socialists and conservatives. To socialists it appealed 
because it claimed to ensure, through public inter- 
vention, full employment and social security and an 
equal assurance that Keynesianism was not a. tempo- 
rary solution for depressions and other crises ; it 
was put up as a long-term durable solution. To the 
conservatives it gave an assurance that it did not 
aim at any radical transformation of the capitalist 
system. Socially it was to be the least costly and 
the most economical of the ways of political and 
social change suggested as solution for economic 
crisis, The conduct of the Second World War, which 
also had Keynesianism built into it, provided power- 
ful support.’ The unity of the conservatives and the 
liberals in the war and the successful working of 
the theory converged to make Keynesianism into a 
new god. : 
The actual situation no longer conforms to this 
neat balance. The first and the foremost is the 
international crisis. Concomitant with it is the rise 


of the multinationals, which now control about a . 


quarter to a third of the GNP of the developed coun- 
tries, and whiclf have become so powerful that they 
can upset this balance any time. Second, the massive 
post-war expansion of defence expenditure 
and the concomitant planning for weapon systems 
enlarged the area of public sector planning. Third, 
the expansion of social services exercised new pres- 
sures towards public sector planning in social field. 
This crisis of capitalism finds expression in sharply 
opposite and contradictory theories and hypotheses 
about economic and political systems. (1) More 
government spending for jobs or less spending to halt 
inflation; (2) more overseas business expansion to 
help profit or less expansion to halt imperialism; (3) 
and government meddling with business or make 
every business pay for the damage it is doing to 
environment and cherished values; (4) no unemploy- 
ment at any cost or unavoidable unemployment to 
avoid many other crises. These are catchy slogans 
behind which lie such sophisticated themes as neo- 
classicism, Keynesianism, Monetarism, Welfare 
State, Road Serfdom, etc. Even a decade ago, it 
seemed that most economic shools were converging. 
Now every school is diverging from all others. The 
divergence is a matter of degree. The crisis of capi- 
talism is partly a crisis of ideological divergence. 
International capitalist crisis has its origin in the 
domestic economic crisis of each country and the 
interests of different classes, their objective and sub- 
jective preferences and their impact on macro-eco- 
nomic policies. In a situation which permits limited 
trade-off between unemployment and inflation and 
in which both have structural support, the differences 
are as follows: whereas a comparatively high unemp- 
loyment and low inflation configuration is compati- 
ble with the interests and preferences of upper in- 
come and occupational status group, the lower-in- 
come and occupational status groups” interests are 
served only by low unemployment, even when accom- 
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panied by high inflation, macro-economic configura: 
tion. The governments are ir difficulty. Their own 
class interests push them in favour of the former 
while the political support of their power requires 
them to support the latter. There is yet no equili- 


_ brium situation, and this is the source of crisis. 


An unstated political assumption of Keynesianism 
was that, under modern capitalism, the working 
Classes, which are highly organ:sed, can demand and 
get wage increases and also be assured of certain. 
welfare activities of the state. The underlying idea 
was that whatever be the demands of the working 
class, workers will not aspire to change the social 
and political order of capitalisra. 

But the revolution of rising expectations and the 
new credit system, which added future demand to 
existing demand, made demand management difficult. 
The political system is no longer based on macro- 
party system. Though based on classes, it is subject- 
ed to a multiplicity of pressure groups, each trying 
to maximise its own gains at the cost of everybody 
else, thus making the working of democracy very 
difficult. Populism has been the bane of all modern 
systems. The relation between unemployment and 
inflation, as suggested by Keynes, has broken down. 
Thus, Keynesian theory ‘‘as a general theory of eco- 
nomic stabilisation applicable in all circumstances 
and capable of yielding policy guidance for the avoid- 
ence of either of the two evils, unemployment or 
inflation"! (Eric Roll) has ceased to be valid. 

When the worker-capitalist relations reach the 
point which protects both wages and profits, suppor- 
ted by social welfarism for the society as a whole, 
then their impact has to be absorbed by a perpe- 
tually expanding public sector. This expansion in 
such a situation is possible only through monetary 
expenditure which inevitably creates the vicious circle 
of prices and inflation which Keynesian theory did 
talk about. But after five decades of Keynesian 
revolution, a systematic spiral has overtaken the eco- 
nomies of the Western capitalist countries and push- 
ed them into perpetual cris:s. This crisis has been 
described by Marxists as the crisis of class conflict, 
by others as workers” irrationality and by still others 
as an undue expansion of public expenditure. What- 
ever the explanation, the common implication is that 
there is no possibility of maintaining, not to speak of 
increasing, the social surplus. In the words of Paul 
Sweezy, “Inflation has been thoroughly structured 
into the American economy as it has developed the 
trauma of the great inflation of the early 1930s”, 
(Paul Sweezy, Monthly Review, March, 1979). 

In the mid-70s, a Western German economist, 
Jurgen Habermas, described this dilemma of the wel- 
fare state in these words: “The division of labour bet- 
ween the state and the private sector that forms the 
basis of Western (particularly Swedish) model requires 
that a continually increasing share of the national pro- 
duct be transferred to the public sector. Technical and 
economic changes must be accompanied by an enor- 
mous public investment in order to assure the stability 
of the society, However, there is a point where the 
dislocations in the social structure become so great 
that people are no longer willing to pay the price of 
the necessary remedies”. (Jurgen Habermas, Legi- 
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timation Problems in Spatkapitalismus Eastern 
Economist, March 22; 1980). i 
Capitalism is synonymous with a supposedly end- 
less expanding economy. Numerous kinds of capital 
equipments are constructed in heavy industries which 
logically cannot but create crisis if not supported by 
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much a departure from as a synthesis with neo- 
classicism. It was. that synthesis that guaranteed 
caprtalism a long lease of life. But its various trade- 
off =quilibria were conditioned upon a certain demand 
management through public consumption and invest- 
merit. However, in three decades, public consumption 


further investment in capital or consumer goods'' wert out of control, thus knocking off the very basis 


industries. The system has suffered from some-kind 
of over-investment and it has been maintained through 
anew kind of mounting debt economy. High pres- 
sure advertising and high rate of growth of consumer 
debt are creating new, values of greed, avarice and 
unsatiated demands for things both necessary and 
unnecessary. Today international capitalism relies on 
the creation of human craze for new consumer 
articles. In fact, capitalism cannot survive if it does 
not create consumer credit at an expanding rate. To 
quote from a special report in a US journal: “Since 
late 1975, the United States has created a new debt 
economy, a credit explosion so wild and so eccentric 
that it dwarfs even the borrowing binge of the early 
1970s". And internationally, a “massive flow of funds 
from the international market — i. enabling nations 
to keep rolling over old debt and taking on new debt 
nearly without limit" (Business Week, Oct 16, 1978). 
The growth of monopolies; both on the side of the 
capitalists and that of labour, is holding societies to 
ransom. The intellectual and ethical problems have 
become acute. The spread of alienation has added to 
all the existing problems a terrible impact of its own. 
In other words, the genuine markets for labour and 
capital are not working according to the rules if they 
have not already broken down, thus dealing a big 
blow to Keynesianism, | | 
Those who have emphasised the change occurring 
in the character of the corporate system on compul- 
sions of technology, management, and non-traditional 
economic objectives, though they have force of argu- 
ment in their analysis, yet ignore the potitical aspects 
of the corporate structure of advanced capitalism. 
This structure integrates organised producer groups 


through a system of representation and cooperative, 


mutual interaction at the leadership level and of 
mobilisation and social control at the mass level. 
They indeed ignore three central questions which 


lie at the root of the crisis of corporate capitalism:. 


(1) the eontradiction between the capitalist nature of 
the state and its growing political autonomy; (2) un- 
equal power between the classes; and (3) the instabi- 
lity of corporate structure. The dynamics of these 
problems is that corporate structures attempt to 
secure wage restraint from unións in the context of 
^ capitalist rationalisation. The unequal distribution of 
power between producing groups and the refusal of 
the workers to accept wage restraint, combined with 


massive rise in oil prices, have introduced destabilis- 


ing contradictions not only in the corporate struc- 
tures but also in the political systems of liberal demo- 
cracy. (Panitch L, “The Development of Corporations 
in Liberal Democracies’ Comparative Political 
‘Studies, April 1977). i 


THE triumph of Keynesianism «was never complete. 
Even in its days of widespread acceptance, what 
triumphed was a set of paradigms which marked as 
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of taat synthesis and hence of an importaht rationale 
of capitalism. . 

Mow it appears Keynesianism has become its own 
as well as capitalism’s grave-digger. On the one 
hard, the Left-Keynesians like Kaldor and Joan 
Robinson believed that they could pull it out of the 
syn. hesis with the neo-classicism and instead integrate 
it with socialism. On the other hand was the terrible 


‘pusaing from the side of monetarism. Both succeeded 


in tarowing Keynesianism into disarray. Capitalism 
has to search for another macro-approach and it has 


‘opted for new economics, the so-called supply-side 


ecoaomics. , 

The triple failure of Keynesianism—failure to con- 
tro inflation, failure to maintain full employment and 
faiture to raise productivity to the required level—has 
pitchforked the supply-side economics into the centre 
to cave capitalism. But much of it is an old hat* and 
so much worn out that it is unlikely even to achieve 
what Keynesianism did. After all Keynesianism 
ros» from the ashes of neo-classicism which, with 
incdifications, is now given the name of supply-side 
eccnomics. The monetarist school led by Friedman 
has always remaiued active in finding chinks in the 


_Ke mesian armour. What is expected of the new 


eccnomics is that it may remove the excesses of 
Ke-nesianism and restore the health of capitalism. 
By the end of the century the fate of capitalism 
wil. be known. If it survives, it will be less on 
account of its internal dynamics and more due to 


" the absence of a clear-cut alternative. 


È is true that the continuous, rapid and uncontrol- 
led. expansion of public expenditure not merely 
failed to fill the gap between supply and demand, as 
was suggested by Keynes, it also failed to restrict 
mcnetary, expansion that resulted from deficit public 
budgets and unrestrained sectional demands. So 
much so that budget deficits were found increasing 
dt ın exponential rate and so was money supply. 
Economic surpluses were diverted to public consump- 
tioa and this made it difficult for thé government to 
coutrol inflation. This trend did not leave behind 
enough surpluses for investment, so urgently needed: 
for improving productivity’ and generating full 
employment. 

_t is also true that the uncontrolled budget deficits 
mede it difficult to pursue income policies within the 
Keynesian framework. Without incomes policy, 
infation cannot be stemmed. But with the pressure of 
wege demands on the one hand and untestrained 


de nands of the public sector on the other, with profits 


*According to Margaret Thatcher, British Prime Minister, 
“tts supply-side economics in neither new nor experimental. 
Two hundred years ago the foundations of a free society were 
laic down by two Scotsmen — we have rediscovered these old 
vaaeties, Individual freedom and responsibility are the springs ` 
of our prosperity as well as the foundation of our moral 
orcer" (from speech at Georgetown University, Washington, 
Feoruary 26, 1981). 
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also not allowed to be squeezed, it became difficult to 
evolve an incomes policy as much as it became im- 
possible to stop rigidities, inefficiencies and capital- 
ist injustices. 

But to the supply-side economists, the main cul- 
prit is the public sector. They do not recognise the 
inherent contradictions of neo-capitalism of the post 
war era. “The world's advanced countries with 
market economies seem to be caught in the grip of 
economic forces they cannot understand and there- 
fore cannot master. A resort to conventional 
theories in economics whether those policies involved 
reduced public spending, curtailed growth of credit 
or some combination of the two, has so far proved 
incapable of moderating the inflationary trend, except 
at the cost of increased unemployment and reduced 
economic growth." (Alfred S. Eichner, “Post-Key- 
nesian Theory”, Challenge, 1979). 

Keynesianism and public sector were subjected to 
attack from another angle. ^ Unrestricted public 
borrowings on which the whole system came to rest 
made it difficult to control money supply in a ration- 
al manner. One did not have to be a monetarist to 
believe in the control of money supply. Indeed, 
monetarism acquired legitimacy and widespread 
acceptance because of the unbridled public borrow- 
ing which was sanctioned by Keynesianism and 
which was largely financed through created money. 

No one denies the fact of high correlation as bet- 
ween prices and money supply or as between the 
level of public expenditure and the level of GNP and 
even of the growth rate of the GNP. But there is no 
definitely causal relationship between either pair. 
What has really snapped the meaning of these corre- 
lations is that neither can explain changes in (a) 
productivity, and (b) employment. If somehow pro- 
ductivity and employment could be raised, neither 
monetarism nor supply-side economics would have 
been objected to. But this is not to be. However, let 
there be no misunderstanding: Keynesianism is not 
going to be dumped altogether. 

The other related objection was that heavy public 
borrowing programme inhibited private investment. 
Whereas public borrowing may keep the demand 
high, it also reduces resources desired for investment 
by the private sector. When rapid expansion of 
money supply accompanies heavy public borrowing, 
as normally it does, it provokes the authorities into 
adopting a dear or tight money policy, which further 
inhibits investment. 

An important component of the supply-side econo- 
mics is that of keeping interest rates very high, which 
is an essential component of dear money policy. But 
higher interest rates can be used to check demand 
inflation only in the short run. If deliberately main- 
tained for long periods, higher interest rates con- 
tribute to cost-push inflation. Besides, if all capitalist 
countries followed the same course, the method was 
bound to disrupt international financial systems of 
the capitalist world, as indeed it is feared it is doing 
now. The cost of loans to poor countries also goes 
up. Recently, Communist countries have turned out 
to be big borrowers in the world financial centres. 
Higher interest rates simply imply passing on a 
larger burden on COMECON, a fact which is not to be 
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overlooked in assessing East-West relations. Despite 
many claims, higher interest rates have stopped 
neither the high rate of inflation nor growing unemp- 
loyment. Such capitalist countries as Japan and 
West Germany, which achieved an economic miracle, 
now see the end of it. But they also face the rise of 
new protest movements which question the legitimacy 
of capitalism. That is why they have protested to the 
US about the latter’s higher interest rate policies. 
Nevertheless, much as they may protest against 
Reagan-Thatcher supply-side economics, they are 
obliged to follow suit. 

Nobel Prize winner economist Wassily Leontif, 
although an advocate of the Keynesian method, has 
found at least one problem which has reversed the 
accepted Keynesian economic relations. Instead of 
over-saving, Leontif sees over-accumulation to be the 
real culprit. Of course, the argument does not put 
Leontif in the company of supply-side economists, 
but it highlights one more failure of Keynesianism. 
According to him, “One way of meeting the threat 
of potential technological unemployment is the crea- 
tion of new jobs and maintenance of old ones through 
increased investment. How fast would the economy, 
and with it the volume of investment, have to grow 
in order to keep the number of long-distance tele- 
phone operations from decreasing in face of the fact 
that each of them will soon be able to handle 10 
million instead of 1000 telephone calls. The rate of 
investment required to accomplish this end might 
turn out to be so high that very little would be left 
for current consumption.” (Address to International 
Metalworkers Federation, Munich). 

During the Keynesian phase, productivity per 
person in the USA increased by 3.2 per cent, the 
highest for any similar period. It was 1.1 per cent in 
the first half of the nineteenth century and 2.0 per 
cent in the second half and 2.4 per cent until the end 
of First World War. From that time to the end of 
the sixties was the Keynesian golden era. After that 
phase, productivity fell to as low as 0.2 per cent and 
rose later to remain at 1.1 per cent again during the 
seventies. This is the most significant aspect of the 
crisis of Keynesianism as well as of capitalism. 

It is wrong to ascribe fall in productivity of 
Keynesianism, though the charge has stuck. A large 
number of structural changes contributed to this 
decline. These were, apart from cyclical changes, 
(1) changes in the composition of labour force: 
(2) changes in the age structure of the labour force; 
(3) large influx of married women into the labour 
force; (4) changes in educatioral profile; (5) the stock 
of invested capital per workers; (7) level of employ- 
ment; (8) environmental legislation; (9) level of 
military expenditure; (10) R&D efforts; (11) attitude 
to work; etc. 

These factors have behaved in different ways at 
different times to produce changes in productivity. 
But taking the positive and negative effects of their 
dynamics, they have produced what David Reisman 
has called a “counter-culture” to the ethos of capital- 
ist society. Besides, stagflation, the tide of which 
Keynesianism could not check, proved most produc- 
tivity-damaging. Emphasis on the market put by 
the new economics has been induced by the alleged 
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damage that has been done to productivity and also 
by excessively regulatory policies recommended, 
particularly by Left-Keynesianism. William Bowen 
has summarised the argument thus: ‘‘Regulatory 
matters absorb a significant portion of the time of 
top management, possibly diverting atiention from 
such other matters as expansion of output, reduction 
of costs and enhancement of productivity. More 
serious perhaps is the regulatory tar in the gears of 
decision-making—the continual need to take account 
of large numbers of complex regulations. One ob- 
server remarked that business was being ‘regulated 
Into slow motion”. (William Bowen, “Productivity 
Vital Indicator”, Impact, 1980-82) Even advances 
in knowledge which are the most important deter- 
minants of productivity can be slowed down by the 
regulatory state, particularly if regulations involve 
reverse discrimination and lowering of standards. 

~ Just one example of the absurdity of over-regu- 
lation in the relatively less-regulated economy of the 
USA will suffice. ‘‘America’s fast-food favourite, 
the hamburger, would not seem to need a lot of 
regulating. But recently United Press International 
reported that a one-year survey counted 200 statutes, 
41,000 regulations, 111,000 court cases associated 
with Federal, State and local control of ground beef.” 
(Don Dedera, “Business Views”, Span, March * 30; 
1981). The bite out of the consumers budget was 
estimated to be 4.3 cents per pound of beef and 8 to 
11 cents per pound to the cost of hamburger. This 
example reminds us how we also have equated 
socialism with over-regulation and thereby slowed 
down and corrupted the whole machine.. 

The New Economics insists on giving pride of 
place to “rational expectations." This is the philo- 
sophic basis of capitalism but in the field of practical 
economics, it means capitalism can survive only with 
limited government — so also its. political demo- 
cracy. The argument is that people use information 
efficiently. Rationalism expects, as Patrick Minford 
has argued, that “people will make mistakes but will 
. learn intelligently from them”. The New Economics 
is pinning its hope for capitalism’s survival on a 
system of rational expectations which Keynes 
thought do not always act in the best interests of 
capitalism. But Keynes did not throw out the 
baby with the bath water. A system of rational 
expectations under capitalism requires constant 
countervailing action against irrational activity, as 
for example of rentiers and over-savers. * 

Not all neo-conservatives of supply-side econo- 
mists are votaries of monetarism or old-fashioned 
neo-classicism. Like the Left-Keynesians, there are 
modern conservatives who believe that social security 
is necessary for the defence of democracy iu all 
capitalist countries. In this respect, Prof. Martins 
S. Feldstein of the National Bureau and his friends 
want to be distinguished from the followers of 
Milton Friedman and Prof. Hayek. In fact, the 
Feldstein approach is partly acceptable to both the 
liberals and the conservatives. 

In other words, supply-side economists cannot 
possibly refute or reject the whole of Keynesianism. 
What they are looking for is a new synthesis which 
can defend capitalism. Peter F. Ducker, one of the 
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orignal critics of Keynesianism, recently wrote that 
the Xeynesian “reality is still with us and will not 
disa»pear." He added, “the next economics will be 
met 2-Keynesian. It cannot ignore. Keynes but it will 
have to transcend him.” (‘Toward the Next Econo- 
mic.”, Public Interest, Special Issue, 1980). 

_Neither the Keynesian nor the supply-side econo- 
mists have been able to find a solution for the energy 
cris. So long as market forces are the predominant 
determinants of energy supply and consumption, the 
crisB is going to deepen. Planning for energy would 
necessitate planning in several related fields, and 
this is certainly outside the framework of the old or 
the 1ew econqmics. Capitalist principles are found 
inacequate to meet the technological investment and 
neecs as well as to find new resources of energy. No 
capitalist country has been able to curb individual 
consumption of energy, many consumption cutting 
policies notwithstanding. The emphasis on de-regula- 
tion by President Reagan has already raised the fuel 
cost:in the USA. The so called miracle nations of 
West Germany and Japan are now caught in the 
mirecle of their own making because of high levels 
of energy consumption. The energy problem is being 
made a conscious instrument of creating new inter- 
national conflicts between the capitalist and socialist 


. countries, on the, one hand, and between the develop- 


ing countries and the rest, on the other. 

Tuly the search is neither for monetarism nor for 
supply-side economics. The search, as Peter Ducker 
righ-ly pin-points, is for "meta-Keynesianism". 
Supoly-side economics is largely confined to putting 
curts on demand expansion and management through 
pub ic expenditure on which the latter-day Keyne- 
sian came to rely almost wholly. Yet the two taken 
togecher do not exhaust the search for an alternative, 
ever though controls on money supply and/or of 
budzetary deficits are demanded for stemming the 
tide of ‘Keynesianism gone berserk. Here too the 
neec for proper new institutional arrangements and 
the right degree of judgement and flexibility cannot 
be gainsaid.  , . 

Lerge-size capitalist nations have temporarily 
managed the financial side of the energy crisis through 
recy-ling of OPEC money but in a way that seems to 
mak> inflation a permanent phenomenon. The burden 
of tkis inflation is partly shifted to the Third World 
courtries who buy not only oil at exorbitant prices 
but also those'products, technology, machinery and 


` consumer goods, in the production of which oil is an 


important input. They also pay enormous sums for. 
direct products from oil such as fertilisers. The deve- 
lope i capitalist countries are merely readjusting and 
not -educing the crisis by pushing its burden to the 
poor nations as much as is possible. But the basic 
reason is irrational use of energy. "The recycling 
process has worked smoothly to date — the real 
process of adjustment less so. Let us not delude 
ours=1ves: financial flows cannot indefinitely fill a gap 
that must be covered ‘by conservation, production, 
new forums.of energy. Our past success in recycling 
mus: not lead us to stretch that process to breaking 
poin-" (M.J. Crozid, Samuel Huntington, J. Wataruk, 
The Crisis of Democracy, 1975, p.2). 

(To be continued) 
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New Wave 
in France 


SCHOFIELD CORYELL — 


que landslide victory of the Socialist Party at the 

polls — the election of Francois Mitterrand as 
President of the Republic, followed a month later 
by the Party’s success in winning a majority of seats 
in the National Assembly — has opened up new 
vistas for social and economic reform in France, but 
has at the same time created a certain malaise in 
the relations between the new French Government, 
which includes four Communists among its forty- 
four members, and the pathologically anti-Commu- 
nist Reagan Administration in Washington. 

As was to be expected, President Mitterrand’s 
Government gives the lion’s share of posts to his 
own Socialist Party, which has promised an era of 
substantial improvements and readjustments in the 
highly stratified society and stagnating economy of 
France. But Mitterrand”s election would not have 
been possible without the votes of some four and a 
half million Communist electors. _ 

The French Communist Party — which had been 
pursuing a course of almost unconditional support 
to the Soviet Union’s foreign policies, while attacking 
the Socialist candidate as “‘even more to the right 
than Giscard” — scored very badly in the first 
round of the Presidential election, as over a million 
of their followers cast their ballots for Francois 
Mitterrand rather than for the CP candidate, George 
Marchais. But the Party leadership then swiftly ' 
changed its tune, dropped its polemics against 
Mitterrand, and called upon the Communist electo- 
rate to vote massively for the Socialist candidate in 
the second round of the Presidential election on 
May 10. That decision largely determined the final 
outcome. l 

In the legislative elections of June, the Communist 
Party continued to cooperate, in comradely fashion, 
with the Socialist Party, on the basis of a tactical 
agreement between the two Parties to give each 
other’s candidates mutual support against tbe out- 
going Right-wing deputies. The substance of the 
agreement was that Communists and Socialists would 
vote together in the second round of the legislative 
elections for the “candidate of the Left who «emerged 
from the first round in the best position to win”. 
The result was that the Socialists, with the help of 
the Communist sector of the electorate, spectacularly 
increased their representation in Parliament, while 
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Communists lost half the seats they previously held. 

The significance of this elementary electoral arith- 
metic was not lost on Mitterrand, who must be 
credited with both a high degree of political acumen 
and a genuine sense of fair play. Although the 270 
Socialist deputies to the new National Assembly 
constitute an absolute majority even without the 44 
Communist deputies, the fact remains that the size- 
able and relatively active part of the French popula- 
tion that votes Communist most of the time is a 
factor of some importance in the social and political 
life of the country, especially since the CP here 
largely dominates the main trade union federation 
and quite a few medium-sized municipalities. The 
support and cooperation of the Communists will 
certainly be useful — even, perhaps, indispensable — 
to the Government’s efforts to implement social and 
economic reforms that will inevitably encounter the 
stubborn opposition of conservative business interests. 
For these reasons — and others — Mitterrand wisely 
decided to include Communists in his governmental 
team. 

The four Communists thus included were Charles 
Fiterman, generally considered the Party’s “number 
two” man, in the post of Minister of Transportation; 
Anicet Le Pors, as Minister of Administrative 
Reform: Jack Ralite, as Minister of Health; Marcel 
Rigout, as Minister of Vocational Training. Their 
presence, in these important but not exactly “sensi- 
tive" posts, marks the first time in thirty-four years 


that Communists have served in a French government: 


and breaks a long-standing taboo. 

The paradox of the situation is that the Commu- 
nists were able to enter a French Government in the 
aftermath of an election in which they made’ the 
poorest showing since 1936. But that is not all. The 
Communist Party had to pay for its ticket of entry 
into the seats of power by signing a new joint agree- 
ment with the Socialists in which all the basic views 
of the Socialists are explicitiy stated. 

The joint statement — which was the condition 
for the CP’s participation in the Mitterrand Govern- 
ment — actually brings the Communists into line 
with the Socialists on such matters as the pace of 
social and economic change (gradualism, taking into 
account the limitations imposed by France’s capi- 
talist economy and its international ramifications), 
the Atlantic Pact (loyalty to the Western “allies” is 
reaffirmed), Afghanistan (withdrawal of the Soviet 
troops is called for), Poland (the current “renewal” 
process is applauded and the hope js expressed that 
“the Polish people themselves" will carry it through 
to a successful conclusion.) 

The most unusual clause in the joint agreement 
was that calling for "governmental solidarity" bet- 
ween the two parties at every level of political life. 
They pledge to “promote the new policies” of 
Francois Mitterrand, the “people's choice”, in the 
National Assembly, in the Government, in the local 
and regional bodies, and even on the factory floor. 

This joint statement of politica] cooperation was 
unanimously ratified by the Communist  Party's 
Central Committee only after a stormy debate. It is 
hard to see how its acceptance can be interpreted as 
anything other than a major political flip-flop, a 
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sharp reversal of the sectarian positions proclaimed 
by the Party ever since the break with the Socialists 
more than three years ago. Contrary to the ominous 
predictions of the Right wing politicians about the 
Socialists becoming “prisoners of the Communists” 
in the event of a Mitterrand victory, the present 
situation seems to point in the direction of the 
opposite danger: Will the Communists now become 
“prisoners” of the Socialists! 

The entry of the Communists into the French 
Government — certainly an historic event — just 
happened to coincide with the arrival in Paris of the 
American Vice-President, George Bush, on an official 
visit that had been scheduled several weeks earlier. 
Bush angered many a French citizen, of practically 
every political persuasion, by interfering in the affairs 
of France with a public statement, following a 
cordial meeting with Mitterrand, in which hé ex- 
pressed the USA’s arrogant disapproval of the turn 
of events here: “The position of the United States on 
the subject of Communist participation in the 
governments of Our allies: is well known,” said Bush. 
“This participation is bound to cause concern..." The 
US State Department then made matters worse of 
issuing what it intended as a stern, though diplomati- 
cally vague, warning on the same subject: “The tone 
and content of our relationship as allies will be 
affected by the inclusion of Communists in that 
Government or in any Government of our West 
European allies." | ; Au" 

The initial official reaction by the French Minister 
of Exterior Relations, Claude Cheysson, was rela- 
tively restrained. Calling the State Department 
statement “surprising and unacceptable”, he went on 
to say that the American Government does not 
adequately appreciate the differences between the 
situation in France and that in neighbouring countries 
like Italy and Spain, two other countries where the 
question of Communist participation in Government 
might arise. ' 

In a radio interview, Claude Cheysson put his foot 
in his mouth by pointing out that the Americans 
had no reason to fear that the four Communists in 
the French Government would have access to mili- 
tary secrets, since their participation would be limited 
to the specific technical matters under their control. 
He then compared the highly * compartmentalised 
French governmental structure to a complex enter- 
prise in which the “errand boys” are not kept abreast 
of the secrets in the possession of the top manager. 


This weak and apologetic attitude was criticised, ' 


in surprisingly moderate terms, by the editor of the 
French Communist Party’s daily newspaper, 
1” Humanite, who declared that Cheysson’s remarks 
about “managers” and “errand boys” did not seem 
to be "sufficiently dignified.” 

The conservative Gaullist opposition adopted a 
somewhat firmer attitude than that of the Exterior 
Affairs Minister. Thus Pierre Messmer — a well- 
known Gaullist and former Prime: Minister and 
Defence Minister — declared: “‘As a Gaullist, I 
cannot accept the commentaries of any foreign 
country on the composition of a government in 
France.” i l 

Two days later, Mitterrand himself finally reacted 
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strorgly to the State Department’s interference. 
Spezking to reporters who accompanied him on a 
pilgrimage, in his ald Parliamentary district, to the 
graves of villagers massacred by the Nazis, he stated: 
“Thz American reaction is their business. The deci- 
sion is mine. The more the decisions of France are 
free. the more France will be respected.” . 
. Mitterrand continued: “People have written that 
Regan is angry. So what? If Reagan sneezes, so 
wha? I'm not going to stand at attention.” Was this 
uncompromising affirmation of national independence 
and dignity an indirect.rebuke to the efforts of the 
Exterior Affairs Minister to “explain” and “justify” - 
to ‘he Americans the composition of the French 
Goxernment? l 

It is obvious, in any case, that the present French 
Government is headed in a direction that diverges 
sigmficantly from that of the Reagan Administration, 
witl its emphasis on “economy” at the expense of 
the »eople's interests and its pursuit of an intensifiéd 
wor d-wide counter-revolutionary crusade, under the 
pretext of “fighting terrorism." | 

Eere in Paris, the agenda for action in the imme- 
diat: future is full of such exciting items as plans to 
creace jobs by gradually reducing the work-week to 
35 Eours and vastly extending the public sector of the 
ecoromy, measures to improve the fiscal system by 
increasing taxes on excess profits, a bill providing 
for ‘he autonomy of the state-owned Radio and Tele- 
visicn, a far-reaching scheme to decentralise the 
Frerch administrative set-up by putting real decision- 
maling powers in the hands of regional and local 
orgens, an amnesty measure for certain categories 
of prisoners and a bill to abolish the death penalty. 

The latest news gives reason for optimism. After 
long and sometimes acrimonious negotiations with the 
trad» unions; the Association of French Employers 
has finally agreed, as a first step, to reduce the work- 
wee: immediately to-39 hours and to grant the 
worcers a fifth week (forty hours) of paid annual 
vacction. Already, the new relationship of forces is 
beg nning to yield concrete results. But the economy 
is i3 bad shape and the problems of unemployment 
and inflation will not be easy to solve. (Paris, 
Jul) DO 
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History Syllabus 
(from p. 14) ~ 


mentors of the younger gener- 
“ation look at history was brought 
out sharply by one who complain- 
ed that the Battles of Plassey and ' 
Buxar -had been excluded from a 
course which includes the history 
of India from 1761-1950! A 
furious Sanjay; Nigam from 
Ramjas College retorted, “Simply 
because they have. not been 
named? What are they impor- 
"tant as—as footnotes of history 
which brought about the conso- 
Jidation of British imperialism or 
as skirmishes between Sirajudaul- 
lah and Lord Clive?”. 

` Confronted with such answers, 
the cleverer among the ‘critics 
have come forward with the 
charge that the course is aimed 
at Marxist indoctrination. of 
students, just because the history 
of the USSR is there. These are 
the people who have never said 
anything against the inclusion of 
the history of the USA and 
France. Do they ‘imply that 
students should be ignorant of 
socialism, under which two-thirds - 
of the world population lives 
today? 

Then there «is the charge that 
the History of Europe which 


includes the USSR and the his- * 


tory of the USSR asa separate - 
paper and the history of socialist ,. 
. revolutions unnecessarily, dupli- ` 
- cate the: history of the USSR. 
The combination of these three 
papers is; not allowed according 
to the instructions at the start. 
‘The histories of, ‘South-East 
Asia and the African countries 
are of extreme import today, 
especially for India. India, the 
first tó break away from the- 
chain of colonies, has influenced 
national liberation movements the 
world over. 
it has also been sought to make 
Indian History a national subject.. 
Instead of the Delhi-centred his- 
tory being taught till now, it takes 
into account the southern part of 
India too; according to-Subhas , 
Chakravarty, Reader, University 
of Delhi, which many cannot 
digest for the simple reason that 
they don't know it. The charge 
that in the committee of courses 
Marxist teachers had been deli- 
berately inducted does not stand 
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Bérutiny, considering that it was 
formed in February -1980. Then 
the head was  Parthasarathy 
Gupta who is known asa non- 
Marxist. 

Such debate, however, is no 
longer relevant. It "has been 
clinched and the Vice-Chancellor, 


despite voicing disapproval of 


the alleged Marxist tone of the 
course, has passed it. What is 


‘important is the non-availability - 


‘of .books as well as the fact that 
our teachers are not equipped to 
-cope with such a modernised 
_ course. 


t 


Senior lecturers depending of 
their decade-old college} notes, 
keeping religiously out of touch 
with recent developments, are at 
sea with the new syllabus. First 
of all, they just do not know 
what to teach under the ‘forces ; 
of change and stability in history’. 
They have learnt history in terms 
of Mughals followed by the 
British and that is how they 
intend to teach it. With all the 
modern tone in the syllabus - the 
actual teaching in general is not, 
going to be affected... It is plan- 


For the first time ` 


ned to hold seminars and lectures - 
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on various topics throughout the 
academic year. How many will 
attend these? Old habits die 
hard, sometimes they don’t die 
at all. 

It is true that books about 
South-East Asia and Africa are 
limited in number. Even these 
few are almost exclusively in 
English. For the common stu- 
dent this does not mean much. 
The common student will go on 
reading V.D. Mahajan who might 
soon favour them with another 
book on the new topics. It is 
in fact the serious students, espe- 
cially those who have difficulty 
in understanding the English 
language, who will be hit, 

The UGC grants Rs 15 annually 
for every student admitted to the 
Honours course.~ On an average 
there may be twenty-five students 
in the course, which means the 
grant will be Rs 375 annually. 
No good book worth buying is 
below Rs 150 since most of the 
books are foreign publications. 

Nobody seems to have thought 
of the students in their zeal to 
refashion the course. Even the 
progressives dismiss the problem 
perfunctorily by saying that only 
after a subject is introduced in 
a university books are written. 
That will take a few years. With 
the teacher not interested in 
teaching in the new way and the 
shortage of books in the library, 
the serious student is doomed. 
By the time books are written. 


he or she will probably be serving . 


as a government clerk instead of 
securing a research project. 

This does not mean that the 
course should not have been 
modified. When the political 
science course was modified in 
1973 similar objections were 
raised even by teachers with 
CPI-M leanings. The depart- 
ment responded with leniency in 
awarding marks. Now there 
is no dearth of books in the 
syllabus for serious studies as 
well as for mass , consumption. 
This provides a precedent for the 
History syllabus. 

True, after some years, stu- 
dents and teachers will acclimatise 
themselves to the new syllabus. 
Yet if teaching continue$ in the 
same sloppy manner, all this 
hard work wil come to nought. 
With teachers busy writing text- 
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books, students taking little pains, 





TALL, TALLER, TALLEST... 


To justify the manifold delights of our visit (to India in 1955) I wrote a 
number of papers on the Second Five-Year Plan. None was memorable 
and some were misguided. The exception was a memorandum on the 
organization of the new public enterprises ... 


When I had finished my paper on the public enterprises, I gave a copy 
to S.S, Khera, the senior civil servant most concerned. Further to ensure 
attention, I also gave a copy to Asoka Mehta, a friend and one of the 
leading members of he Praja (popular) Socialist Party, then in opposition 
in the Parliament. M 


Mehta was much impressed by my thesis, He rose in the Parliament to 
read from the paper aud to urge the government to consult with its author, 
Galbraith, who, he noted, was currently in India. 'Though he was an 
American, Galbraith's views on the public sector were worth hearing. The 
minister involved, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, who had been rapidly 
briefed by Khera, was unimpressed. Entering the debate, he said that 
Galbraith was no doubt a worthy man, But his officials were in touch 
with another and much more useful man, also an American as it happened. 
His name was Braitiwaite. (Braithwaite is familiar: name in India, that 
ofa long-established Anglo-Indian business firm). Braithwaite, as com- 
pared with GalbraitL, was a man of much sounder thought. Pant then 
read some extracts from the same paper, the one which Khera had given 
him; these paragraph:, he said, showed the superior insights of Braith. 
waite, Mehta intervered to urge the merits of Galbraith. The minister 
stood firm for Braithwaite, The debate that ensued on the relative man- 
agerial wisdom of the two men was inconclusive, 


All was reported next day in the Indian papers. Kitty and I had mean- 
while flown back ta Calcutta and with Strachey were on our way to 
Darjeeling, the lovels hill station which in British times was the retreat 
from the damp summer heat of Bengal, Strachey and I pieced together, 
as it happened correctly, the events that had produced this most impro- 
bable of parliamentary disputes. When we got off the plane at Baghdogra, 
the airport on the plain below Darjeeling, two stalwart policemen came 
forward to greet us, 


Looking up first ct John and then yet farther up at me, one said, “My, 
you gentlemen are very, very tall." 
| 


John replied, “Ah, but you should see Braithwaite,” 


— J.K. Galbraith in A Life ln Our Tlmes: Memoirs, 1981. 





small minority of students. 
The question is: 


Can and 


question-papers set in the same 
old style, the few available good 
books being with influential 
students during the entire aca- 
demic year, continuance of 
the irrational system cf testing a 
student’s achievements during a 
whole year by testing his memo- 
rising capacity in a three-hour 
examination, and mcss copying 
through and through, a scientific 
course can benefit, at best, a 


should quality be sacrificed in the 
name of benefiting the maximum 
number ? Those who are criticis- 
ing the new syllabus for the 
common student’s cause would 
do well to try to eliminate 
irregularities in other fields. For 
instance, they can campaign 
against lecturers who go to teach 
at private institutions and come 
to the colleges only on pay day. O 
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Left & National Alternative (from p. 11) 


around them will also bring fresh experience and new 
demarcations. This, too, is an indispensable part of 
building the Left and democratic national alternative. 

In the end, one would wish to emphasise that the 
Left has to raise the consciousness of the masses by 
skilfully but persistently bringing to the fore the class 
forces which have to be routed and the class forces 
which have to be rallied in order to realise the pers- 
pective of the Left and democratic national alter- 


native. No doubt class forces are not disembodied 
entities but there are shifts not only in their loyalties 
but also in their embodiments for which the masses 
have to be prepared, at least as far as the cadres and 
vanguard sections are concerned. This requires a 
constant scrutiny by the Left and the widest possible 
discussion and dialogue among its constituents as 
well as all others prepared to engage in it. We have 
to be constantly up-to date on what the concrete 
policies and tactics of our enemies are and what is 
the existing consciousness of our class and its allies. C] 





Brandt Visit 
: ( from p. 13) 


it is fascinating and instructive 
that a positive response was given 
to a Western leader on this issue. 


the missile question and on this 
problem Brandt has returned 
home with new ideas as well as 


would consider in what way it 
might involve itself in the North- 
South dialogue, not excluding 
participation on this question in 
the forth-coming Mexico Summit 
in September. Considering that 
Moscow has all along responded 
negatively to such pleas from the 
Third World leaders on this ques- 
tion — most recently to the 
Mexican President who had plea- 
ded for Soviet participation — 


Partly, no doubt, it was a personal 
tribute to Brandt who has been 
intimately involved with the whole 
problem. But it also underlined 
that Soviet dealings with the 
Third World are by and large 
subsidiary to its dealings with the 
West. 

But these pleasantries on side 
issues during the visit of Brandt 
to Moscow should not obscure 
the fact that the crucial issue was 


provided Moscow with some. But 
it has to be recognised that either 
Brandt by himself, or even the 
West German Government as a 
whole, cannot provide any reassur- 
ance to Moscow. In the end it 
may turn out that Soviet expecta- 
tions of persuading Washington 
to do anything positive on the 
question are just a mirage after 
which Moscow can keep running. 
(July 6). O 





Industria] Sickness ( from p. 17) 


he has lent while the borrower is not concerned at all. 

The banking system has taken up the Chore Com- 
mittee Report for consideration only very recently. 
It is hoped that at least now some earnest attempts 
will bs made to implement the report in letter and 
spirit without loss of time so that there is some 
discipline in bank lending. 

On preventive measures, it is also essential that 
infrastructural facilities like power, transport, etc., 
improve — especially in the case of small-scale units. 
Lack of power, transport bottlenecks, etc., result in 
rise in cost of production, which may lead to demand 
recession and result in ultimate sickness. The electri- 
city boards and railways have to improve their 
efficiency. 2 

In our country ultimately the sick units are forced 
upon the Government through nationalisation. In 
such cases the Government has to restructure the 


Sociology of Technology (from p. 18) 


the great paradox of technology development., This is 
that, although its changeability may cause human 
dislocations in the short term, in the Jong term it is 
capable of creating an ever-increasing number of 
satisfactory jobs for a growing labour force. 

Solly Zuckerman, former scientific adviser to the 
British Government, stated that economic growth is 
essentially the only means of achieving an acceptable 
standard of living for people everywhere. According 
to him, the concomitant problems can. best be faced 
within the existing system. “We must remember that 
while technology does provide us with new and 
dangerous ways of damaging the environment, it is 
also to provide new techniques whereby damage can 
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units through sufficient investment for rehabilitation 
and modernisation. Where such restructuring calls 
for sacrifice on the part of the workers, it has never 
been’ wanting, the latest example being the Binny 
Mills, Madras. The National Textile Corporation 
has done a good job after takeover of 111 sick tex- 
tile mills, and many of them have started earning 
profits. But the same cannot be said about the sugar 
mills taken over by the UP Sugar Corporation. There 
has been no scheme for modernisation of the units 
and the accumulated losses continue to mount. Á 
large number of public'sector units continue to incur 
losses, and Banks “also continue financing them on 
the basis of Government guarantees. 

Public sector undertakings should run their indus- 
trial establishments on commercial lines, engaging 
professionally competent management, as continuing 
losses will ultimately be a drag on the tax-payers’ 
money, to the defriment of developmental 
activities. 


be corrected or avoided.... The broadening of advan- 
tage does not necessarily mean that our environment 
must be destroyed." . 

Ergonomics (described in the US as human factors 
engineering) has, for over three decades, been concen- 
trating on fitting the job to the worker instead of the 
other way round. But the applied research done so 
far pertains more to the physiological aspects of man- 
machine equilibrium. The discipline has to be enlarg- 
ed so as to bring within the purview of the studies 
the sociological, cultural and psychological factors 
that influence man-machine combinations. A more 
realistic view has been adopted by psychologists and 
behavioural scientists who consider an organisation to 
be essentially a social system into which technology 
is interpolated. [3 
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. Bankrupts in Conclave 


AST week’s twelve-party. Opposition 

meeting and the joint statement on 
electoral reforms issued at the end of it, 
- can hardly enthuse thinking sections of the 
population. 

Even if the Janata Party President, 
Chandra Shekhar, who convened the con- 
clave, described the discussions as “fruit- 
ful”? — well begun half done, you know — 


what came out, loud and clear; was the 


utter incoherence of the major Opposition 
parties. 
. Vance of chasing after the mirage of 
Opposition unity. 

In the prevailing situation, such lack of 
clarity and unity of purpose can only lead 
to further. debilitation of the Opposition 
and to that measure, the strengthening of 
Indira Gandhi's position, by contrast. Not 
that the ruling Congress-I is in fine fettle. 
The chaotic state of affairs prevalent within 
it can hardly be concealed. Many of its 
State Governments are being buffeted 
about in a high-velocity storm of dis- 
sidence aided by their incompetence in 
handling the administration or the pro-. 


po] 





Temner 


One more evidence of the irrele- 
anti-2limax or an ill-timed joke. 


blerms of the people. This is so because 


. the Opposition, despite all the rhetoric of 


its Icudest leaders, is in no position to take 
advantage of the ruling party’s internal 
protlems and mobilise the masses on 
urgeat issues like the continuing price rise 
and inemployment. 

Tke rather melodramatic “merger” of 
Bahrguna's outfit with Raj Narain’s along 
with Banarsi Das’ — which followed 
swiftly the twelve-party meeting — cannot 
be considered to be anything more than an 
Hemavati 
Nandan Bahuguna’s role was interesting 


throughout: his sole emphasis, despite all ` 


the Leftist talk to which he is no stranger, 
at the 12-party meeting, was on Garhwal, 
wher re-polling has been ordered and 


where he is the controversial candidate. - 


The vay the Government and the ruling 
party béhaved in that constituency has 
been widely criticised — including by this 
jourral — but that does not mean equat- 
ing Eahuguna's fate with the fate of deino- 
crac}. If Indira is not India, as she 
certanly is not, Bahuguna is more empha- 
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tically not Bharat. There are some politi- 


¿cians — in many camps and outside —- 


‘who are yet to: take note of their own 
‘limitations, and who are yet to stop seeing 
‘themselves on the other side of a magnify- 
. ing glass. 

Leaving aside the latest Bahuguna move 
by which he wants the people to believe 
that he will promote his -famoús “Nehru- 


party. meeting has achieved. What was + 
expected in the first place is not clear.. The ` 
joint statement seems to hide -more than 
it reveals. It deals only with electoral 
reforms, which are considered urgently ` 


- necessary because of the “unprecedented ` 
assault on the electoral system’. witnessed | 


during the recent byelections. The meeting 
could not even agree.on the kind . of 
reforms required - -to ensure not only free 


and fair voting but proper reflection in the : 
. results of the people's feelings.. The debate 
en the need for: poll reforms has been 


going on for many. years now, and in “basis of issues and organising mass struggles. The. 


recent times the Chief Election Commis- 
sioner has been floating -a series of ideas 


“in this-direction. Yet thë luminaries who : 
` assembled to discuss this very subject, with ' 
~at least some of them having Garhwal . 


‘more than anything else in’ view, had. no 


- concrete proposals to offer. — : z 
Instead, they have offered the traditional” 


answer: a^ nine-member. committee “has : 
been: set up to “prepare a comprehensive 


: report on electoral reforms” and submit 
it at the next meeting scheduled to be held’. 
‘in August (God and the leaders concerned 


willing). Money -power and. misuse of 
authority to vitiate elections: this has been 
recognised for a long time now, and ‘most 


ideas  mootéd for reform relate to: funding | 
of elections and prevention of corruption. 
| But i is that all there is to it? . 


There is a passing: reference i in the. joint 
‘statement to “voter apathy”: one would 
have thought -that to be the central. issue. 
Why are the voters apathetic today? ‘Have 


the political parties, which seem to exist 


only to find ways of getting the” maximum 
votes and seats at election time, done any 


serious introspection? Will each party and _ 
politician ask themselves - 
whether Wy. nave not‘ been party. to the 


each. ‘ senior 


2 3 E 
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creation of voter apathy? 
More important, have they asked themselves whe- 
ther the present system of voting, in which a party 
or combination’ of parties can-come to power on a 
minority vote, is not harmful to the development of 
genuine democracy in the country? Have--they 
- thought of the alternatives that can ensure” greater 


and greater effective popular participatión in the 


electoral process, so that neither authoritarian /fascist 
forces nor a medley of power-seekers with no com- 


: mon purpose except purse-lining or power-wieldin 8 


Gandhi Framework” with the aid. of Raj - 
Narain, it is worth noting what the twelve-' 


can take office:and hold the péople to ransom? `> 
The Opposition leaders must realise that to fight 
- Indira Gandhi, their mere coming together will not 


help. The Janata windfall of 1977 will not. come. 


again: neither will the circumstances be repeated, nor 
will Indira Gandhi oblige by repeating her mistakes 
of that time.. Even if the Opposition .expect to unite 
for the limited purpose of combating election mal- 
practices, how many. of them can put their hand. on 
their heart and claim that they had never indulged in 


any? Has not rigging become.a: way of life with:who- . 


ever has come to office anywhere? And what about 
the lavish spending of money: at the.poll? -If the 
Congress-I as the ruling entity has become accustom- 
ed to do it on a grand scale,.can we ponestly say all 
the others have.a clean record? 


. The. point to ponder over today 18 whether.. our ES 


-Opposition parties -are capable of uniting on the 


. answer is-a categorical- No. One- cannot easily . dis- 
miss the principled position of some that they will 
have no truck with the parties of reaction and/or 
vested interests. `~ 

In such a set-up, when the Left has to think in terms 
_ of broad Left and democratic unity, purposeful unity is 


` no longer possible merely for the purpose of alliances 
- and understandings as part of electioneering politics. . 


‘Such unity has to be forged as part of the objective , 
“of organising and initiating struggles - of the masses - 


for furtherance of democratic gains — political and 
economic, social and cultural. 

The twelve-party meeting might have satisfied the 
vanity of some of. our Opposition leaders — despite 
the lack of principle or scruple that the array reveal- 


ed — and the clownish “merger” that followed must - 


have made at least some of the clever-clever leaders: 
pat themselves on the back. 

But the sad fact is that we'are yet a long: Way from 
a genuine democratic movement to speak and fight 
for the people: The present Opposition leaders — at 
any rate the most prominent of them : — are just un- 
equal to the job. 

We need drastic overhaul of the Opposition 


parties from within themselves even more than we - 


- need electoral reforms. 
Where then do we start? - 
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Please Note 


‘Owing to shortage of space, the «Comments 
are held over this week, 
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ITH the ever-widening gap between governmental 
.' performance and popular expectation almost at 
all levels — from price stability to law'and order —. 
it has become a commonplace for some time to speak 
of the crisis:of India. Increasingly one speaks in. terms 
of a general disintegration of the system, as it' were, in 
which all the achievements of the post-independence 
years seem to be overshadowed 'by the crying: pro- 
blems of colossal misery at the bottom ‘stratum 
coupled with widespread frustration ,and discontent 
permeating almost all sections of the middle classes. 

' Why does everything seem to have suddenly gone 
wrong all at once? Or, is it that the crisis: has been'.a 
long time in the making and we did. not know while 
- the simmering discontent was brewing upto the 

boiling point? A "x 

. While we search for the' problems of India,- do: we 
in fact know what India really is? This is evidently 
a very bald, question and will. seem both presump- 
. tuous and provocative. But I raise this not by. way 
of any journalistic flourish but because ‘I strongly 
: believe that one’s basic assumption about the nature 
of Indian society which our pre-independence genera- 
tion (whether scholars: or politicians or just ordi- 
nary people) had taken for granted is totally un- 
tenable. . To this we will come back in. due course; 
let us start from the «beginning: Where does India 
stand in the world today nearly three-and a half 
decade s after independence? — 


* 
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Accotrding to some statistics, India is. claimed to | 
be the enth industrial power in the world perhaps. 


tying up with the German Democratic: Republic’ for 
thats position. This could be so, apparently, on the. 
basi of considering the/net industrial production ás 
well as computing the total industrial capacity, the 
overall existing infra-structure, satisfactory avail- 
ability of a number of essential raw materials and a 
considerable self-sufficiency in scientific and technical 
manpower. But there the happy similarity would end 
because no two societies could: be more dissimilar 
than of these two countries. :- 2 «st a 
From the same statistical sources: whether of the. 
United Nations or the World Bank, if we consider 
the figure of our gross national product and then 
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divids it by 670 million to find the per capita income; 


=: our international position will immediately plummet 
. " .from the tenth from the top to about ‘fifteenth from 
- ,the bottom, among the'125 countries listed the World 


"Bank Report, 1980. That is how India is simultane- 
ously the most developed among the newly -indepen- 


';, dent developing countries (numbering well over a - 
" "hundred) as well as a member of the group of the 


so-called Least Developed Countries composed of the 
last 20 countries at the bottom of -the list arranged 
in order of per-capita incomes. | ES 

` Bui the per-capita income is calculated as the 
simp-e arithmetic average and the figure for India 
(180 dollars per-annum), miserably low as itis, does 


. : not give any real idea of the abysmal poverty of a 


: very large part of the population. The actual income 
figures of those who today are beginning to be 
gran:ed governmental recognition as ‘poor’ are far 
lower than the official per-capita figures. While 
leaving the task of actually carrying out the quanti- 
tative measurement of the income figures of the 
poor and the dispossessed in India, I would venture 
¿fo sey on the basis of my: personal impressions of 
‘over fifty newly-independent developing countries 
(that is nearly half of the total number of developing 
coumiries) which I had the occasion to visit in the 
course of my political work over the last ten years, 
that I have hardly ever anywhere seen’ an ything like 


. Indian poverty. No doubt there are cores of coun- 
tries in the . world which are far less econo- ` 


mically developed than India in the sense ‘of 
modern industry or infra-structure or higher educa- 
tion. But'that is not what we are talking about. As 


for the intake of nutrition; or the amount of clothing , 


, used, the absence of pavement dwelling or the -avail- 
abiliiy of shanty housing, etc., are concerned, .the 
poor in almost all the countries I have visited are 
‘considerably better off than their counterparts in 
Indi». It would be no exaggeration to say that the 
grea: majority of the wretched of the earth today are 
to b» found living in India. . > ` | 

Evidently, this abysmal poverty in India is\neither 


.& reflection nor the result of any “state of absolutely - 


undeveloped state of the economy obtaining in the 
courtry. - On the country, Indian economy is.com- 
paratively more developed, well ahead of all the other 


_new!y-indépendent developing countries and already 


in possession of the minimum industrial base neces- 
sary for self-reliant economic development. In fact, 
India already is much more developed than all the 
other colonial countries, and having won its indepen- 
dence earlier, it' has had so much more leeway to 
develop. The poverty in India, then, is not the out- 
coire of any overall lack of development. but chiefly 
itisthe product of the endemic inequality built in 
into Indian society. It is this built-in inequality 
which does not allow the effects of whatever develop- 


"meni that has taken place to get distributed to any 


reasonable measure of évenness among all; sections of 
the society, on the one hand, and the abysmal poverty 
resulting from this built-in’ inequality, on’ its turn, 
acts.as the principal factor.in retarding economic 
growth, on the other. © ` | ; 

In the last twenty years while the problems . of the 
Third World in general and of underdevelopment 
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in particular have been greatly under discussion by 
both Marxist and other economists in many coun- 
tries, the question has often been asked as to the 
causes of poverty. Paradoxicaly enough, a great 
many scholars seem to say that the cause of poverty 
is poverty. This apparently inane statement in fact 
contains the essential truth of the matter. Poverty 
. essentially is the result of inequality and once, result- 
ing from an in-built inequality, poverty comes to 
acquire a massive dimension in society; this poverty 
institutionalises itself and perpetuates itself and then 
it becomes very resistant to change unless the inequa- 
lity which is at the root ofthe poverty is attacked 
directly and consciously reduced as such. 

If one may give a parallel from the physical world, 
a massive chunk of ice does not melt automatically 


merely with the environmental temperature rising 
above the zero degree Celcius, it continues to remain 


in the solid state for weeks and months afterwards 
depending on its size, thickness, etc. That is how 
icebergs have such long lives and so many glaciers 
have an almost permanent appearance without under- 


going any major change during the summer months. | 


Institutionalised poverty resulting from in-built social 
inequality is like such glacial ice in nature with a 
«tremendous tenacity and resistance to change. . 

In India, let us take the example of the indentured 
labourers who were recruited and taken away by the 
colonial power to Fiji, Mauritius , Jamaica, Guyana 
for the sugarcane plantations as agricultural workers, 
as railroad workers to East Africa, to South Africa 
as other categories of unkilled labour. I am not here 
referring to shopkeepers and petty merchants or, other 
adventurous fortune-seekers. The indentured labourers 
“were generally recruited following famine or other 
disasters from the districts and regions which had 
fallen victim of the calamity and out of the most 
wretched and dispossessed who were thrown out of 
their land. They were genérally from the lowest 
castes and the most hapless in the neighbourhood 
Eu which they came. Yet some hundred years later 
this miserable flotsam who had been forcibly recruit- 
ed and taken away by imperialism did not evince any 


interest in returning back to the mother country — - 


even when India became independent or when those 
countries where they were had been settled, because 
independent. This was no surprise not only became 
meanwhile they had acquired a standard of living 
much higher than that of their neighbours and: rela- 
tions whom they had left behind in India but, much 
more because having once escaped from the oppres- 


sion of the hierarchical society and its in-built ` 


inequality, they had achieved-a degree of inter-class 
social mobility. undreamt of in Indian society. It was 
undreamt of in the Indian society under British 
tutelege which their forefathers had left three or four 
generations ago, and once in a while when any of 
them ever visited India, they found the situation was 
still not very different; and therefore there was no 
cause or incentive for : any reverse migration to take 
place now. Far be it my intention to depict the 
colonial power and their companies as the liberators. 
of the hapless Indians whom they recruited as bonded 
labour; nevertheless, perhaps within one or two 
generations these people acquired ‘a degree of social 
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mobility far higher than that gained by the bottom 
stratum in Indian society even uptil now. 

Let us for a moment ponder over the implications 
of this statement. We. are not discussing here the 
case of a solitary Indian here and there, finding his 
freedom or personal salvation in a free, developed 
capitalist society in Europe or America. a -am also 
not talking of the case of the Indian lumbermen in 
Canada, for instance.) We are discussing the case 
of Indian labourers exported by British imperialism 
(evidently for their greater docility) from one of its 
colonies to another. There too this indentured im- 
migrant labour would constitute the substratum of a 
colonial society. Nevertheless, the new society that 
gets formed does not institutionalise inequality even ' 
remotely comparable with that obtaining in the 
hierarchical social order with its in-built inequality 
and oppression that exist in India. There was of 
course the racism and violence and arrogance of the 


. handful of white colonists on top. But underneath, 


that society had far less in-built inequality. Ultimately. 

when the white colonial power ,had to leave, the 

society that was left behind might have been undeve- 

loped, with the natural resources of the country 
untapped or without a developed infra-structure, but 

structurally it did not suffer from any of the enormous 

complexities that plague Indian society till today. — 

I have particularly raised the example\of countries 
to which indentured Indian labour was sent. in order 
to underline the contrast with the society in India. 
But by and large the same would be true in the case 
of the great majority of newly-independent develop-. 
ing countries. The extent of internal inequality and 
excessive oppression is truly unique in India. It is 
this in-built inequality and the tenacity of the hierar- 
chical society in India which not only prevents 
that minimum of inter-class social mobility that is 
the pre-requisite of even successful ‘capitalist ecóno- 

mic development but it also burdens the economy with 
such an enormous reservoir of abysmally Poor labour 
which is so completely dispossessed that it is totally ' 


incapable of improving its position in any way. This - ' 


intense oppression and excessive exploitation has 
resulted in a situation in which no .less than about. 
a third of the total population of the country lives 
under such conditions of sub-human poverty and 
degradation that nothing can be done to increase the 
productivity of their labour under existing social 
structure. Thus, instead of being a contributor to- 
wards the development of the economy (with a rising 
productivity of their labour, on the one hand, and 
as consumers, in their turn, taking off an increasing 
quantum of goods thus contributing towards the 
expansion of the internal market, on the other, as 
under successful capitalism), they ‘become a dead 
burden on the economy. 

Just as under intensive colonial exploitation ` india 
is no overall economic , development, India too, 
presents a case.of internal colonialism in which the 
minimum conditions of capitalist reproduction are 
not fulfilled. l 

While awaiting detailed quantitative studies by the 
experts, I think two propositions can be quite safely 
asserted. First, that the share of wages in the nationa} 
income in India i is perhaps the lowest in the . world 
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and is so inordinately low that it does not fulfil the 
minimum requirements of a successful capitalist 


cycle of spiralling growth. Secondly, not only the ' 


income disparity is perhaps the highest in the world, 
the abysmally low sub-human level of a good third 
of the population is so low that it pushes them out 
of any meaningful role in the economic process, as 
it were. Apart from this population being a burden 
and a net drain on the economy in the sense men- 
tioned earlier, today.it also constitues a time bomb 
within the economy and society in a double sense. 


‘There is the evident prospect of the explosion of 


discontent whose writing on the wall have been 
visible even in terms of election results for nearly 
a decade and a half since 1967. But the far more 
ominous prospect is that of the population explosion 
which un-relentingly goes on pushing up the pro- 
portion of the poor in the population. The problem 
of the population increase is not merely that it cancels 
out all the economic growth, the only point some 
Ministers seem to be crying ‘about. The immensely 
more serious problem is\that it changes the social 
composition of our population which then becomes 
a major factor in the social confrontation. 

It is a universal demographic law that. population 
increases in a community is maximum when it is 
subjected to all kinds of pressure,. oppression, tension 
and, above all, insecurity.’ In short, when the price 
of life is the least, a high population increase is the 
community's response to the challenge ofthe hostile 
social environment. It is the response and the 
revenge of an oppressed comimunity, be it a racial 


minority or a specially exploited stratum. Social - 


scientists all over the world accept today that wel- 


- fare is the best and only socially effective method 


of population control. There is no other method 
invented anywhere which can induce an oppressed 
and exploited community or the bottom stratum of 
a society, to accept birth control except such welfare 
as would perceptibly raise their standard of living 
and, even more importantly, their dignity of life. 
Only when they perceive“a respect for the value of 
life in their own experience can they be induced to 
further raise its value in the lives of their children 
and that of the latter’s mothers by limiting their 
families. ee ae 
To tell the poor in India today that they should 
limit their families so that society will then be able 
to look after them better, is like putting the cart 
before the horse. They will simply not trust in any 
such promise! The population increase rate is so high 
among the poor precisely because justice has been 
denied to them and their share whether of the total 
agricultural land or of the net national income or of 
all the other cultural and social benefits that came 
following independence, has continuously gone down- 
over the last three and'a half decades. Their trust 
and cooperation can come only after genuine agrarian 
and other long over-due social reform measures have 


. been undertaken and the political will to carry out 


redistributive justice has been demonstrated in 
practice. Without.embarking on such a socio-econo- 
mic’ programme first, all schemes’ of population 
control supposedly by persuasion will remain a non- 
starter. 
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In spite of all the protestations about the possible 
use of force and coercion in carrying out population 
control measures, one fears it will be force and coer- 
cion once again which will be resorted to on a wide 
scale. Those whose population increase rate is the 
highest (and which is planned to be reduced) are the 
bottom stratum consisting of the Scheduled castes, 
the landless labourers, ‘the marginal peasants, the 
tribals, the city poor and the dispossessed. But this 
hitherto inert, long-suffering, docile Indian mass is 
seething with revolt today and is in sharp conflict 
with their social exploiters, the landlords, the money 
lenders, the perpetrators of bonded labour, the so- 
called kulaks and all the other class cum caste 
oppressors. It is wellknown how the lower rungs of 
the bureaucracy and all the armis. of law and order 
are so often fully hand in glove precisely with-these 
sections vis-a-vis the poor. Against this background 
the Government's grand new one thousand million 
rupee scheme of population control will more than 
likely take the shape of a concerted drive by all ‘these 
forces against the poor and the spectre of their grow- 
ing numers. 09 l 

If we take a tally of the gains since independence, 
as for this bottom stratum, these are; (a) they have 
stopped dying of frequent famines and epidemics; 


'(b) infant mortality rate has been substantially lower- 


ed; and (c) they eat marginally better and have been 
able to multiply. Their proportion in the whole : 
population, therefore, has considerably increased 
over this period. There is also the semi-operative 
factor of the secular Constitution which in theory 
asserts the legal equality of all although in actual 
practice the situation is rather basically different. On 
the debit side, they have lost the land (and forests in ` 
the case of the tribals) which was in their de facto 
possession, and their total material gains in financial 
or cultural terms have been incomparably lower than 
that of the upper sections. Despite such an overall 
tally of the plus and minus points, if there is a resur- 
gence among this.mass and they are struggling with 
unprecedented courage and determination for their 
rightful place under the sun to such an extent that 
their immediate oppressers have so frequently to kill 


and burn them in order to teach them a lesson so 


that they may be made to revert back to their 
previous docility, it will be quite safe to conclude that 
among the several causes which are at the source. of 
their new confidence, is their increased numbers which 
are so conspicuous on the rural scene. Against this 
background a population control drive will inevitably 
acquire the objective not merely to limit the overall 
number but to change.the social composition of the 
population which of course will lead to an unprece- 


dented escalation of social confrontation. 


A basic and all-pervading feature of the Indian 
scene is the yawning gap, in fact an acute dichotomy, 
that exists between the law and the actual reality. 
Whether it is a question of caste or class or women’s 
rights in civil law or inviolability of person or a 
woman’s right to protection from rape or price stabi- 
lity or security of and non-discrimination against the 
minorities, in all this, just as in the economy there is 
an all-powerful parallel black money economy; in the 

‘(Continued on page 32) 
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On July 19, 1981, at the Nehru Centre in Bombay was released a document by P. N. Haksar, along 
‘with Dr Raja Ramanna and Dr P: M. Bhargava, under the title, “A Statement on Scientific Temper”. 
^ In the Introduction to the document, Dr Raja Ramanna says : = 
“The nation owes a deep debt of gratitude to Jawaharlal Nehru, more than to any other; for the 
. sustained growth and many-sided development of modern science and technology in India, as viable | 
instruments of social transformation. The need of the time is the diffusion of ycience and technology into 
the societal fabric at all levels: This can only be achieved by promotion of what Jawaharlal Nehru chose 
fo-call the Scientific Temper — a rational attitude, the importance of which he emphasized time and 
again. Indeed, the Scientific; Temper has to be fostered with care at the individual, institutional; social 


'and political levels.” 


In his Foreword to' the document, P.N. Haksar writes: 


\ E t 


The Nehru Centre arranged for some of us to assemble together in a quiet corner of our country to share our common ' 
venue of our meeting was Coonoor, so lush and green andy” 


concern at the accelerating pace of retreat from reason, The 
full of promise as our entire land is. 


For four days and nights, from October 22-25, 1980, we discussed and debated what needed to be done to halt the 
process of decay of-reason and rationality. I had the honour of presiding over the deliberations, The end result of it all. 


was a Statement on Scientific Temper., 


That Statement was subsequently shown to others. It was further refined. We now present this Statement as revised, 
We are not unaware of its inadequacies. However, it is our earnest hope that the Statement will’ generate a wider debate 


and discussion in our country. p 


There are more than two million scientists and technologists in our country. In addition, we havea large number of 
economists, historians, sociologists and anthropologists, lawyers, doctors, administrators, management specialists and: 
teachers who, in one way or another, apply the scientific temper and scientific methodology in pursuit of their respective 


professions and disciplines. 


If the Statement succeeds in generating a nation-wide discussion, it will also, hopefully, generate a movement for the ' 
much needed second renaissance in our country. The .first renaissance inspired the struggle for freedom: The second + 
must of necessity provide the necessary fillip for the re-structuring .of our.country embodying the aspirations of our 


people. 


. KE * 


Only in the measure we succeed in installing Scientific Temper as the dominant ethos of our collective being, can we - ' 


hope to face the accumulating. problems.of our national existence; 
We shall have to do a great deal of heart-searching ourselves, 


. ` y 
It is often argued; with-seeming profundity, that while scientific temper is alright, .it does not satisfy, humanity’s/ . 


We must understand that itis not going to be easy, 


"a 
* 


spiritual needs; that the entire realm of art and music, pcetry and drama fall outside its ambit, In answer tó such critics; 


1can do not more than remind ourselves of how Jawaharlal Nehru resolved the seeming contradiction between our , | 
material and spiritual needs, In The Discovery of India, he'defines in the following terms his own:attitude: : J 


^ 


The real problems for, me remain problems of individua! and social life, of harmonious living, of a proper balancing «of 
an individual's inner and outer life, of: an adjustment of the relations between individuals and between groups of a con-'' 
tinuous becoming something better. and higher, of social development, of the ceaseless adventure of man. » : 

In the solution of these problems the way of observation and precise knowledge and deliberate reasoning, according , to 
the method of science, ‘must be followed. This method may not always be applicable in our quest of truth, for art and — 

‘+ Poetry and certain psychic experiences seem to belong to a different order of things and to elude the ‘objective ‘methods of 


^. science. 


Te E » : 
Let us, therefore, not rule out intuition and,other methods of sensing truth and reality. They are necessary even for . 


‘the purposes of science. But always -we must 


hold to our anchor of, precise knowledge tested by.reason ... we must 


beware of losing ourselves in a sea of speculation unconnected with the day-to-day problems of lifé and the needs of . 
men and women, A living philosophy must answer the problems of today. ‘ 


| 1. | 
- Preamble : 


HE history of humanity bears witness to periods 
of enlightenment as well as to periods of dark- 
Ness. It bears witness to the rise and fall of civiliza- 
tions. Through all the vicissitudes of time the 
Knowledge gained by humanity has retained a quality 
Of indestructability. Viewing the entire panorama of 
the universal history of mankind, one becomes con- 
scious of a contihuous but forward movement to- 
wards greater knowledge, and to an increasing capa- 
city of human beings to exercise control over’ their 
environment. ü 
6 | N 
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While. humanity as a whole accumulates know- 
ledge, there is no guarantee that the availability of 
such knowledge will, by itself, enable every. country 
to use it successfully for its own advancement and 


‘the well. being of its people. There are examples in 
history where predominant social, political, cultural, 
and value systems inhibited the absorption of know- ' 


ledge resulting in periods of stagnation, decay and 


retreat from reason, rationality and science. Though 


the Renaissance.began in Italy, and Galileo, the 
harbinger of modern science, was an Italian, adher- 
ence to obscurantism enforced by the Church led 
Italy to losing the benefit of the Renaissance which 
fertilized Northern parts of Europe. The Renaissance 
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and the Reformation then combined together to 


revolutionise thought as well as society. 


In our own country too we have known. of periods | 


of creativity when the spirit of enquiry ‘Ied to the 
accumulation of scientific knowledge; there’, was 
-creativity in literature, music, arts and crafts. How- 
ever, we have also known of periods when the spirit 
of enquiry got extinguished. .During those long 
stretches of time everything was reduced to un- 
questioning dogmas and to the performance of dead 
rituals. There was deadening of. curiosity and ques- 


tioning. There was only passivity and acceptance. . 


And finally, we were overtaken by the greatest of 


to British imperialism. ; 


Contemplating our decline, decay and subjugation, 


some of our best minds began asking themselves why 
and how it all happened. This spirit of enquiry and 


questioning gave birth to a wide social cultural move- 


ment which we call the Indian renaissance. The best 


Indian minds in the pre-independence times in-. 


sistently propagated the need for the people to think 
independently and fearlessly, and to question tradi- 
tional beliefs. This effort, in time, produced d critique 
of the colonial system. Out of this critique was bofn 
a powerful national movement for our liberation. 
The British imperial system, aligning itself with the 
vested interests, endeavoured to counter the broad 
stream of nationalism by encouraging revivalism ‘and 
. Obscurantism. And though Indian renaissance never 
elaborated a critique of our entire ancient society 
and unfortunately made compromises, the urge to 
acquire knowledge and the scientific outlook remain- 
ed strong. The spirit of questioning ultimately over- 
whelmed an imperial system which seemed so 
powerful and even immutable. 

There is a wide awareness in our times that we are 


living in a scientific age of great discoveries in science, 


affecting and moulding both our material and social 
existence. It is indeed remarkable how a compara- 
tively small number of physical laws seem sufficient 
to explain a great part of behaviour of ‘matter, right 
from the huge and massive heavenly objects located 
at the very edges of. outer universe to the minute 
regions of atoms and atomic nucleus. In life sciences, 
we are in the midst of far reaching, even revolu. 
tionary, changes. The -entire. history of humanity 


shows that it.is the scientific temper which not only. 


_ created and promoted science, but also gave huma- 


nity the means to affect the natural and social envíron-- 


ment. It is, therefore, the scientific temper which is 
the most precious heritage of humanity. It is the 
result of incessant human labour, search and struggle. 

Jawaharlal Nehru gave an impetus to Scientific 
Temper by setting before the people the target of 
catching up with the rest of the world with the help 
of science and technology. He unfolded the pers- 
pective of leap-frogging the centuries. Implicit in 
such a vision was a vast- change in the intellectual 
climate of our people. Our. Constitution and the 
subsequent Resolution on Science Policy were predi- 
cated upon the assumption that our ancient society 
needed basic changes. However, there was not 
enough appreciation of the relationship between the 
objectives to be achieved and the methods as well as 
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the instrumentalities appropriate for bringing’ about 
the desired changes: No systematic and sustained. 
effort was made to work ‘out, specifically and con- 


- cretelg, what needed to be done to build a society 


which is animated by a spirit of enquiry rather than 
_passiv:ty and acceptance. The result of this lack of 
directed efforts was accommodation, even compro- 
mise, vith the forces of obscurantism and with the 
existirg inegalitarian social and economic structures. 
Failur> to give mass! dimensions and appropriate 


institutional forms to Scientific Temper, more speci- - 
ally tc our educational system, led to the erosión of . 


: . confidznce in our capacity to mould our destiny. 
disasters— our complete colonisation and subjugation . 


, In such an environment, Scientific Temper is 
beleaguered and besieged by deep rooted structures 
of am anciént society with superimposed colonial 
structires. Consequently, there has been frustration 
of out hopes of optimising the results of the applica- 
tion ar science and technology for our. national re- 


: construction. Inevitably, such frustration has .encour- 


aged a search for -and reliance upon authority. 
Inevitably too, there has been a growth of tendencies 
to escape into magical beliefs and instant solutions. 


Even science.and technology are being offered not 'as 


methcds of enquiry or value systems but as magical 
cures for our ills; reminding one of the time when 
Romen intellectuals sought refuge in Levantine magic. 
. There is inadequate appreciation of the close inter- 
action between science and technology and society 
‘and cf the fact that the benefits of science .and tech- 


mié conditions are conducive. If the cultural environ- 
ment. socio-economic conditions and institutional 
structures inhibit the spirit of enquiry, the desired 
results can never be achieved. 

The gravity of our predicament is increasing day 
by day. While we rank high among the industrialised 
countries in the world and are the third largest coun- 


try ir the world in regard to the stock of manpower - 


trained in science and technology, we are close:at the 
bottcm of the list in terms of per capita food con- 
sumption, longevity, health care and: general quality 


- of lifs. We have all the technology available right 
‘now within the country to give water, food, shelter, 


and basic health care to our millions. And yet we 


..do mot. Something has gone wrong. The logic of 


planning and the logic of our socio-economic struc- 
ture 1re' at variance. Hence, our failures and dis- 
appcintments. o. a 

In such an environment, there is an erosion of 
belie in the capacity of human faculties to solve 
naticnal problems through a systematic critique of the 


. existng social situation. There is a cancerous growth 


of supersti&on at all levels. Rituals: of the ‘most 
bizarre. kind are frequently performed often” with 
offical patronage. Obscurantist social customs are 
follcwed .even by those whose profession is the 
pursuit of scientific enquiry. Our entire educational 
system works in an atmosphere of conformity, non- 
quessioning and obedience to authority. Quoting 
authority of one kind or another substitutes enquiry, 
quesioning and thought. 
Ooscurantism and irrationalism, practised by a 


hierzrchy of authorities, has the predictable effect of — 
_ reinforcing retreat from reason. Voices raised against 
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 nology can reach the people only if the socio-econo- . 
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such a state of affairs get silenced. The decision- 
making processes are increasingly being divorced 
from any rational purpose or design. There is no 
long-term perspective based on ascertained facts and 
scientific analysis. Adhocism, whims and thx nar- 
‘ rowest of considerations take the place of well-planned 
- programmes. Priorities, if any, are fixed without 
sufficient- data-base and without any attempt at 
scientific evaluation of national needs, potentialities 
and feasibility of implementation. Mere slogans tend 


" to be used as a substitute for action and for creating 
. - an illusion of achievement. 


Dramatic crash pro- 
- grammes are launched. These, inevitably, crash. 
There are no prespective plans. Even Five Year 
Plans, have been reduced to annual exercises of 
allocating- funds. , 

As our country enters the last two decades cf the 
20th.century, the need to move forward is becoming 
ever more insistent. We either overcome the- obsta- 


cles or we shall be overcome by unreason. and. dark : 


reaction. We must understand the meaning as well 
_ as the imperatives of Scientific Temper, representing 
as it does, humanity’s assertion of being in charge of 

its destiny and not a passive victim of malevolence or 
‘benevolence of stars. ` To do so, we need to actively 
combat beliefs which erode Scientific Temper and 


undermine its growth. Only then shall we illumine . 


our darkening national horizon and provide our 
people, once ‘again, with a vision and a method for 
translating.that vision into reality. Such a vision 


must have a Scientific Temper as its integrating bond. . 


SE 2 
a d 
' Attributes of Scientific Temper 


SPREAD of Scientific Temper in society is much more 


than the spread of science or technology. Scienti- . 


fic Temper is neither a collection of knowledge or 
facts, although it.promotes such knowledge; nor is it 
rationalism although it promotes rational thinking. 
It is‘something more. It is an attitude of mind which 
calls for a particular outlook and pattern of beha- 


viour. It is of universal applicability; and hes to. 


permeate through our society as the dominant value 
system powerfully influencing the way we think and 
. approach our problems —political, social, economic, 
, cultural and educational. l i 


Scientific Temper involves the acceptance, amongst | 


others, of the following premises: 

(a) that the method of science provides a viable 
method of acquiting knowledge; __ 

(b) that human problems can be understood and 
solved in terms of knowledge gained through the 
application of the.method of science; A 

(c) that the fullest use of the method of science in 
everyday life and in every aspect of human endeavour 
from ethics to politics. and economics — is essential 
` for ensuring human survival and progress; and 


(d) that one should accept knowledge gained. 


through the application of the method of science as 
the closest approximation to truth ‘at that time, and 
question what is incompatible with such knowledge; 


and that one should from time to time re-examine the . 


basic foundations of contemporary knowledge. 
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The method of science, therefore, constitutes. a 
regenerative process for collecting information and 
processing the collected information to create 
meaningful patterns leading to an ordered understand- _ 
ing of nature of man himself, his natural: and social. 
environment. In this sense, the method .of ‘science 
encompasses all aspects of communicable human ^ 
knowledge' and cuts across all “artificial compart- 
mentalisation like natural science, social science, 
applied science, etc.  . $ 

The spirit of ioquiry and the acceptance of the 
right to question and be questioned are fundamental 
to Scientific Temper. Itcalls upon one to ask.the 
“how”, the ‘what’, and the ‘why’ of-an object, event 
or phenomenon. It further calls upon one to exercise’ 
the right to question, provided of course, the ques- 
tioning of an existing theory, hypothesis or statement 
or social situation is done in accordance with the 
scientific method and is not merely a bare assertion: 
of one’s belief. Scientific Temper is, therefore, incom- 
patible with the acceptance of authorities of all kinds 
or of ‘high priests’ who may not be.questioned. It 


leads to the realisation that events occur as a result 


of interplay of understandable and describable natural . 


' and social forces and not because someone, however 


great, so ordained them. These forces are often com- 
plex and intertwined and have to. be analytically 
disentangled. RO | 
Scientific Temper is compatible with observation : 
and insight, reasoning and intuition, systematic work 
and.creative impulse. It gives rise to an attitude of 
mind which while being conscious .of vast areas of 
ignorance,'is nevertheless, optimistic about human. 
ability to gradually unravel the mysteries that sur- 
round us. In this process, Scientific Temper becomes 
a part of the culture, a philosophy, and a way of -life 
which leads to pursuit of truth without prejudgement. 
Scientific Temper implies the ,recognition that 
knowledge often progresses by disproving earlier 
ideas, beliefs, theories and laws. It considers know- ` 
ledge as open-ended and ever-evolving. It lays ` 
emphasis on verifiability and repeatability, wherever 
possible, and on the fact that scientific theories, laws 
and facts allow one to make predictions which .can 
be tested. It recognises that answers to many ques- ` 
tions that may be asked at any given time, may not. 
be available at that time. It, then, demands the. 
courage and humility to say, ‘I do not know’. ` 
Scientific Temper calls for recognition of the several 


major differences between the scientific attitude and.. 


the theological and metaphysical attitude specially in 
respect of dogmas proclaimed in the name of reli- 
gion, There is in fact, essential incompatibility of 
all dogmas with science. While science ' is universal, 
established religions and religious dogmas are divi- 
sive. Consider the’ divisions which. exist between 
Christian, Islamic, Buddhistic and Hindu denomina- 
tions. Science, in contrast, transcends divisions and is 
universal. |... l 
Scientific Temper has deep emotional content and. 
has, within it, a sense of beauty. That is why consi- 
derations based on Beauty and simplicity have been 
often invoked to choose between alternative theories ` 
that are otherwise equally tenable. : r D 
Inherent in Scientific Temper is a system of value 
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judgements. The inculcation of Scientific Temper in 


our society would result in: our people becoming 
rational and- objective, thereby generating a climate 
favouring an egalitarian, democratic, secular- and 
universalist outlook. Consequently, Scientific Temper 
cannot flourish’ in. a grossly inegalitarian society. 
where 50 per cent of the population lives below the 
poverty line and almost 70 per cent of our people, 


especially females, are illiterate. Social justice, wide- 


spread education and unrestricted communication 
are, therefore, pre-requisites for spread of Scientific 


~ Temper and for optimising the results of science and - 


must be recognised primarily as: a historical and, 


ml 
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technology. 
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Role of Scientific Temper 


Hase outlined the essential elements of Scientific 
Temper, let us survey our national scene. Despite 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s advocacy of Scientific Temper, 
we are witnessing a phenomenal growth of supers- 
titious beliefs and obscurantist practices. The influ- 
ence of a variety of godmen and miracle makers is 
increasing alarmingly. The modern tools of propa- 
ganda and communication are being used to give an 
impression that there exist instant and magical 
solutions for the problems that confront our people. 

In an age when man has travelled to the moon 
and returned safely, astrological predictions based -on 
the movements- of planets or the lines of one’s palm . 
or the number of alphabets: in one's name, are widely. 
believed. Food fads, irrational health practices are 
on the increase. In a poor country where millions 
live below the poverty line; vast amount of wealth 
is consigned in havanas and yagnas. 

Myths are created about our past. The origin and 
role of the caste system is explained in a way that 
would justify. it and imply that- some castes are 
inherently superior. The ancient period of our history 
is interpreted to inculcate chauvinism which ‘is false 
pride; the medieval period is misinterpreted in a way . 
that would fan communalism; and the struggle of 
our people for freedom is over-simplified as if it was 
the handiwork of a few great leaders and the masses 
of our people did not matter. . 

While it is important to understand the. origin. of 
these unscientific beliefs, the more immediate and 
pressing problem is to understand tlie remarkable 
phenomenor of their persistence and the resulting 


social consequences. | | TAM 
"The sustenance of such ‘beliefs and superstitions’ 


social process. Such beliefs continue, because they 
have ready relevance to the personal situations of the. 


majority of our people. Vast uncertainties of our 


daily lives, frustration of hopes and aspirations -of 
millions, denial of any. vision which would sustain: 
the spirit drives millions to seek mental equilibrium ' 
in faith healing. Thus, when one believes that .one’s 
miserable personal situation cannot be improved, 
acceptance of fatalism becomes natural. Beliefs then 
rationalise the status quo and breed fatalistic’ 
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doctrines. In such a situation of social and cultural * 
malais>, a major role of Scientific Temper is to revive 
confidence and hope and to dispel fatalistic outlook. 


The campaign to promote. Scientific Temper: must 
‘inculcete values like equality and dignity of all human 


beings. distributive justice, dignity of labour and 
social accountability of one’s actions. All these are 
essential for bringing about social, economic and 
culture] transformation of our country. 

. The =mphasis on the method of science does not 
imply :hat science and technology have solutions to 
all human problems at any given time. Indeed, 
Scient-fic Temper warns one against the simplistic 
view that through the introduction. and pursuit of 


, Science and technology, most: social’ problems and 
contradictions will automatically get resolved. The 


role of reason is to apply scientific knowledge to 
problems, to grapple with them through the method 
of scientific inquiry and to work: for social trans- 
formation inspired by Scientific Temper. 

We must equally combat the tendency “to treat 
science and technology as a Sort of magic. It should 
be explained that it is unscientific to believe that if 
scientiic and technological solutions exist to a range ` 


-of pro>lems, ‘these will be automatically adopted. 


The nature of social stratification and the power 
structure in a society prevents the acceptance of such 
soluticns. Technologically, one may be able to grow 
enough food for everyone, but the pattern of income. 
distribation prevents the benefits of increased food 
production reaching large segments of the population. 

hen the social structure and stratification prevent 
the application of rational and scientifically proven 
soluticns, the role of Scientific Temper is to lay bare 
the anatomy of such social barriers. 

If we have to regain our place in the world and 
are no: to be relegated once again to the dustbin of 
history; if we wish to offer a life of fulfilment to our 
destitcte millions; indeed, if the light of our civilisa- 
tion is-not to be extinguished, we have to undertake, 
on a.priority basis, the task of nurturing. Scientific 
Temper. All of us scientists, technologists, ‘social 
Scientists; educationists, teachers, media men have to 
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join hands - undertake'this task. We. draw i inspira- 
tion from the way our ‘people in all: walks of life 


. joined hands and strüggled against colonial domina- 


tion of our land and of our minds. We believe, it 
can be done again if only we have the will. And it 
must be done without any loss of time. Our nation's 
survival and its future depends on upholding Scienti- 
fic Temper. Superstition shall not pass and darken 
our portals. 1 


Participants in -Group Meeting and Signatories to 
Statement are: 


Prof. Amit Bhaduri 

Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 

Dr. P.M. Bhargava 

Centre for Cellular & Molecular Biology, Regional Research 
Laboratory, Hyderabad 

‘Prof. Blpin Chandra 


Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi D gs 


Prof. V.K. Damodaran - ? 

Regional Engineering College, Calicut 

P.N. Haksar 

New Delhi : 

V.G. Kulkarni 

Tata Institute of Fundamental Research, Bombay 

Dr. Dinesh Mohan : 

Indian institute of Technology, New. Delhi ` ` 

Dr. M.N.V. Nair 

Indian Institute of Management, Bangalore 

Prof. R. Narasimha 

Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 

Prof. H. Narasimhaiah 

NationalEducation Society of Karnataka, Bangalore 

Bakul Patel 

Nehru Centre, Bombay - 

Rajni Patel 

Nehru Centre, Bombay - 2 nN 

P.K. Ravindranath " 

Nehru Centre, Bombay l 

Mohit Sen ] . 
‘ Communist Party of India, New Delhi 

Dr. B.V. Subbarayappa 

Nehru Centre, Bombay 

Tara Ali Baig 

Entérnalional Union for Child iiis New Delhi 

Shyam Benegal 

ombay : 

Dr. Satish Dhawan 

Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 

Prof. Y. Nayudamma . 

Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Den l 

Ashok Parthasarathi ` 

Electronics Commission, New Delhi ` 

Dr. K.N. Raj 

Centre for Development Studies, 

Trivandrum 

Dr, R. Ramanna 
.Bhabha Atomic Research Centre, Bombay 

Dr. S. Ramaseshan 

Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 

Prof. C.N.R. Rao 

Indian Institute of Scionce, Bangalore | 

Dr . ÁK. N, Reddy a 
ASTRA Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 
Dr. Anand Sarabhai ` 

BIOCENTER, Ahmedabad 

Prof. B.M. Udeaonkar í 

Tata Institute of Fundamental Research, Bombay ` 
Surendra Jha 

Editor, Science Today, Bombay 

At the function where the document was released, Dr. P. M. 

Bhargava, one of the convenors, announced that the following 
had signified their complete agreement with the Statement: 
Dr M.G, K. Menon; Dr Yash Pal; Dr Romila Thaper and 
Dr Rais Ahmed, 


Bombay 
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T= contrast was telling. Only 

a couple of days before, 
Willy Brandt,the German states- 
man, had received a splendid and 
warm reception. Lord Carring- 


ton, the British Foreign Secretary - 


and currently President of the 
EEC Council of Ministers, arriv- 
ing on July 5, was received cor- 
- rectly but with a minimum of 
fuss and publicity. He was dealt 
with by the Soviet Foreign Min- 


ister Andrei Gromyko alone, and , 
could not persuade Moscow even . 


to mention Afghanistan in the 
brief note about. his visit which 
was issued after his departure on 
July 6. ! 

And within two and a half 
hours after his taking off for 
Rome, a commentary by Tass 


poured scorn on his mission:: 


stated the purpose of the mission 
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. “illogical 


can be stated in simple terms: to 
prevail upon the Soviet Union to 
hand over Afghanisten to Wes- 
tern powers. AfghanBtan, Gro- 


` myko made it clear, was neither | 


up for sale nor for ar auction of 
that sort. 
Therefore, the great Lord, hero 


of Rhodesia and all that, flew 


home via Rome empty-handed, 
muttering about Rus.ians being 
and inconsistent". 
Among many odd things about 
this odd visit, this charge was the 
oddest of all. Even before his 


arrival Moscow had been pro-. 


claiming from  house-tops that 
the so-called EEC plan on Afgha- 
nistan was not accepfable. Car- 


. rington was received by Gromyko 


only because. the Soviet Union 
did. not want to be immolite to a 
request on behalf of -he EEC for 
a dialogue on Afgharistan. 

The Carrington vis t was consi- 
dered so  unimpo-tant that 
Brezhnev left on his pre-planned 
holiday. He was = very tired 
man after a heavy schedule of 
meeting foreign diznitaries - in 
recent weeks. During the Brandt 
visit it was observed that he 
mostly stuck to his written briefs 
and was often absent minded. 
Gromyko, too, fited in the 
meeting with some difficulty 
because he had returned from a 
really important vist to Poland 
only hours before Carrington’s 
arrival in Moscow. In any case 
it was one of the most dishonest 
visits even by diplometic standards 
because from its inception it was 
not intended to ach eve anythin 
on Afghanistan. E 

This was not mcrely because 
the Soviet Union objected to the 
contents of the package which 
Carrington brought. a two-stage 
conference on Afgkanistan from 
which the Karmal Government 
would be excluded altogether in 


the first stage anc during the 


second stage everybody else 
would decide the irternal politi- 
cal structure to be decreed for 
Afghanistan. It was because the 
Soviet leaders knew in advance 
that Carrington hal no interest 
in the solution of the Afghanistan 
problem, or in promoting a solu- 
tion. His main interests were 
twofold: One was to promote 
himself. The other was to pro- 
mote the Afghanistan crisis in 


such a manner that “it should 
remain on the boil and in the 
focus of world attention. Natur- 
ally, Moscow had little interest 
in helping either of these two 
promotion campaigns which lay 
behind the Carrington visit. 

All this has to be viewed in the 
context of developments inside 
Afghanistan itself. The real 
situation, not the one propagated 
either by Moscow or by Washing- 
ton which is faithfully echoed by 
London. The most important 
political change which has taken 
place in recent weeks.in Afghani- 
stan is a new split in' the uneasy 
coalition of Khalq and Parcham 
factions, with a significant fall 
out. In December 1979, the 
Khalq group, previously led by 
Taraki, joined the Parcham group 
of Babrak Karmal in over- 
throwing the Amin regime. ‘But 
the Khalgis remained opposed to 
the ascendency of the Parcham 
group. Until recently, it was the 
bitter power > struggle between 
these two groups which prevented 


. the stabilisation of the Karmal 


regime. But lately, while. one 
group of the Khalgis decided to . 
throw in their lot with Karmal, 
another group went -out and 
joined some of the insurgent 
factions. This new split also 
involved the army since the 
Khalqis always had greater in- 
fluence in the army. Combined 
with the greater arms supply to 
the insurgents from the United 
States, all this has led to increas- 
ing pressure on the very tenability 
of the Karmal Government. 

The Soviet view is that this 
intensifed pressure is the direct 
'result of an American decision, 


, actively supported by Britain, to 


increase the level of support and 
armaments to the insurgents. The 
purpose is to embarrass the Soviet 
Union. In recent weeks detailed . 
information in the American 
media has clearly indicated that it 
is an extensive operation in which 
the CIA purchases arms of other 
countries to pass on to the insur- 
gents via Pakistan. 

But even with all this, Afghani- 
stan was ceasing to be of much 
concern to the world. Even the 
Saudis now have a more realistic 
appraisal of the Soviet motives 
and problems . connected with 
Afghanistan and have come to 
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accept Soviet presence. The Israeli 
raid on Iraqi nuclear plant did 
much to disabuse the Arabs about 
the genuineness of Western con- 
cern about Afghanistan. Thus 
`- there. has been a diminishing 
utility of the Afghanistàn issue as 
a propaganda weapon for 
Washington in West Asia. 
Carrington's so-called initiative 
.Was designed to drag the 
Afghanistan issue to the centre of 
the international stage once again. 
The Sunday Times, an establish- 
ment paper. in London,, put it 
quite plainly on July 5, on the 
eve of Carrington’s departure 
from London for Moscow. It - 
stated: *Carrington's main motive | 
for launching his plan was his fear 
that international concern was on 
the wane. - No serious diplomatic 
initiatives were under way. The. 
United Nations efforts were 
moving at a snail’s pace and even 
. the Islamic Conference .and the 
non-aligned movement seemed to 
have run out of.steam after the 
initial robust protests. And the 


United Nations General Assem- - 


bly's special debate ón Afghanis- 
tan.was months away. London 
felt thát it was important to keep 
up pressure on the Soviet Union." 
The masters behind the so- 
called Carrington motive were” 
also identified by < the same 
despatch in The Sunday Times, 
though with such delicacy as not 
to injure the grandiose image of 
their Foreign Secretary as a 
wunder-diplomat who could carry 
„all before him. The paper prefac- 
ed its remarks on Carrington’s 
motives by stating: ‘For the 
. Reagan Administration the Euro- 
pean initiative came as a welcome 
event — all the more so since it 
would have found ic impossible to 
make such a move itself.” 
Moreover, eyen the outcome of 
the “event” was precisely calculat- 
ed in advance by the whizzkids of 
Washington and their agents in 
London. It was to put Moscow 
in a no-win situation. Mark 
Arnold Foster, the Diplomatic 
Editor of The Guardian, another 
leading establishment paper in 
London, had explained it to his: 
readers on July 4, the day before 
Carrington's departure. He wrote: 
“There are 88,000 Russian troops 
in Afghanistan, and it is in 
NATO's interest, and therefore 
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Britain’s, that they should stay 


there...not all the civil servants . 


who debate. these matters, are 
wholly convinced that the success 


‘of Lord Carrington’s mission to 


Moscow on Monday would prove 
beneficial." He went on to add 


that everybody in Whitehall took. 


*comfort in the fact that whether 


, Lord Carrington succeeds or fails 
' the outcome of his mission cannot 


be bad for Britain. Either there 
is a diplomatic success, which wil] 
be good for the EEC, or else the 


troops will stay where they are, 


which will be good for NATO.” 
Arnold-Foster only neglected to 
mention another prime considera- 


tion for his Lordship. ` He would 


earn the thanks of the ‘Americans 
for performing the trick. 
Is it surprising in the light of 
all this that the Soviet leaders 
treated Carrington’s cheap propa- 
ganda stunt, made at the’ expense 


. of the poor Afghans, exactly 


as it deserved to be? Gromyko 
was being too polite when he 
termed the Carrington proposals 
as “unrealistic”. But he was 
astute enough to take advantage 


of Carrington’s presence to pro- - 


vide him with some facts of life 
about Afghanistan. In particular, 
he gave him massive and detailed 
information about the extent and 
nature of Western interference in 
Afghanistan, and its effects. It 
is understood that Carrington did 
not ,demur with the indictment 
provided by Gromyko, and the 
strain showed. The correspondent 
of the Establishment’s own paper, 
The Times, described Lord Car- 
rington after the talks as “looking 
tired arid rather disappointed”. 
What the Soviet analysts regret 
most is that the EEC was per- 
suaded by Carrington to give its 
imprimatur to a proposal which 


was basically a British maneouvre 


on behalf of the United States 


linkages. Soviet experts, how- 
ever, were surprised that the 
French and the West Germans 
lent such strong support. to Car- 
rington by visiting him before 
his departure for Moscow. They 
are also amused by the manner 
in which the*Italians were out- 
raged by the operation of this 
cabal inside the EEC and the 


,great Lord had to travel back via . 


Rome on his way home from 


Moscow to soothe them. They. 


ironically comment that it seéms 
that'the criteria for authority to 
speak on behalf of the Afghans 
seems to be how distant a coun- 
try is from them. With this basic 
principle, Washington of course 
has the greatest right, Britain is 
not far behind though it is a 
shade noisier, and so on. * Even 
the Afghans opposed to the 
Soviet presence and the Karmal 
regime must find this an absurd. 
situation. 
What makes his Lordship run 


on the Afghanistan question? He, 
- has a particularly notorious track - 


record in this respect since from 
the word go he descended like a 
misguided missle in South Asia 


and the Gulf region, hoping to ' 


collect them all under the banner 
of a holy crusade against Russia. 
The British really thought, that 
their moment had come again 
and the glorious days of the 
Great Game were here, with 
much profit to be had from selling 
arms to the rich crusaders of 
West Asia. Soviet analysts think 
that when Carrington is not 


carrying out a commission for the - 


Americans, he is being a victim 
of his own image. A few successes 
in diplomacy, notably in the 
negotiations leading to' the. in- 
dependence of Zimbabwe, extra- 


vagañtly lauded by the Anglo- . 


American media, have convinced 


him that he is some sort of master _ 


to put new obstacles in the path- negotiator who can solve. any 


of Soviet-American normalisa- 


tion. This is attested to by the 
swiftness with which Washington 
backed Carrington after the 
inevitable failure of his mission 
and then proceeded to make 


. Afghanistan, as well as Kampu- 


chea, “test cases" and pre-condi- 
tions for improving relations with 
Moscow. 

But Moscow has lived through 
many such clumsy attempts at 


problem in the international arena. 
But the problem has, a historical 


angle, too, Enoch Powell, who 


is a highly perceptive leader of 


thé British Right, though in wild- : 


erness, pointed out' soon after the 
Tory Government began to ride 
hard the Afghanistan horse that 
the clamorous British perfor- 
mance on the question was 


fundamentally an exercise in 


‘imperial nostalgia. 
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But the bathos which have fol- 
lowed the departure of Carrington 
from Moscow after a failure 
should also be noted because they, 
are quite instructive and confirm 
that all Carrington really wanted 
was to make Afghanistan a con- 
versation topic- again. Following 


, the visit, it has been maintained 
by Carrington and his spokesmen . 


that. Moscow has not really 


rejected the proposals, and would 


‘give them consideration. This is 
fiction. When asked after the 
second round of talks whether he 
would give further.consideration to 
the EEC proposals, Gromyko was 


quite unambiguous in the words. 


of The Guardian Correspondent 
from Moscow (July 7): “I cannot 
say this. What we said in reply is 
that we don’t consider this pro- 
posal is realistic. This is the. core 
of the matter.’ It is not ‘realistic.” 
And to make this point perfectly 
clear a Tass announcement after 
a meeting between ‘the Soviet 
Foreign Minister and the Afghan 
Ambassador to Moscow, which 
followed Carrington’s visit, stated 
that Gromyko' stressed the “‘un- 


realisticness and unacceptable- 


ness” of the proposals. 

All this was evidently too much 
for The Guardian correspondent 
was accompanied Lord Carring- 
ton to Moscow. On his return 
home, he pointed out that the 
Americans maintained that the 
whole Carrington ploy was “to 


keep Soviet feet to the - fire”. . But 


then he took a long leap in imagi- 
native thinking, and'came to the 
conclusion that really Afghanistan 
had nothing to do with all this. 
It was to signal Moscow on 


' Poland. Signal what? Let The 


Guardian man Jonathan Steele’s ` 


own words tell the story. “Why 


then did Lord Carrington go to . 
Moscow? The answer seems to be ` 


that he was really there for the 


sake of Poland and Afghanistan. - 


By reminding the Russians that 
Afghanistan has not been for- 
gotten, that: the diplomatic cost 
of that intervention was high and 


that they remain politically isolat- : 


ed because of it in most of the 
world, the indirect messáge was 
that another intervention, this 
time in Poland, would be equally 
expensive. J i 

“It was an indirect but tactfally 


‘delivered message which was pro-. 
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bably well worth the rebuff which 
Lord Carrington predictably 
received on the’ surface issue of 
Afghanistan. The good news, in 
fact, from Moscow was that the 


Kremlin seems to haveunderstood 


the message even before it -was 
handed over. Britisa officials 
found Mr Gromyko’s mood on 
Poland unexpectedly selaxed.” In' 
other words, the messenger boy 


, came to deliver a message which 


Moscow was in no need of. Well, 
well. e 

The last touch. of bathos was 
provided nearly a week after the 
visit was over,; on Sanday, July 
12, by the Diplomatic: Correspon- 


dent of the BBC, Gordon Martin, 


who had also  szccompanied 
Carrington. Failure, -t seems, has 
no claimants. What was being so 
relentlessly hailed as the brilliant 
initiative of a brilliant Foreign 
Secretary, was after all not his 


initiative at all. Martn reminded 


his listeners that the criginal idea. 
of an international coaference was 
mooted by. Giscard d Estaing, the 
former President’. of ' France. 
Carrington was simply carrying 
forward the idea. By implication, 
if the whole thing failed, the 
blame should be pur on Giscard, 


^ the diamond-taker, whose rotten 


idea it was in the firs place. 
But although all this was .a 
contemptible charade as far as 
Afghanistan was concerned, it 
would be too simplistic to dismiss 
Carrington’s antics =s of no con- 
sequence. 
appeared to be waating to earn 
kudos for his brief’ >residentship 
of the EEC Council of Ministers. 
In reality, the whole *‘event’” was 
motivated by a desite to entangle 
the EEC members into an anta- 
towards the 
Soviet Union, in order to enable 
the United, States to establish its 
mastery in Europe as it existed 
during the earlier Cold War. 
This is the true purpose behind 
the British campaign for having 
a common EEC foreign policy. 
This would also achieve another 
purpose, to isolate and put at a 


disadvantage the two most pro- 


minent member states, France 
and West Germany. Already the 
British are straininz every nerve 
to create, encourage and exploit 


a possible rift between France. 


and Germany following the elec- 


aa 
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: Minister 


On the surface, he. 


tion victory of Mitterand, who is ' 
supposed to be an Atlanticist in 
foreign policy terms. . 

Another aspect of Carrington’s 
dramatics should be noted. The | 
focus on Afghanistan hides the 
fact that under him nothing of 
any importance would be done 
on West Asia and the long talked 
about European initiative on the 
region will be put on. the shelf. 
The British disdain for the Arab - 
tights is so self-evident that Prime 
Margaret: Thatcher 
refused to attend a dinner hoisted 
by the Arab Ambassadors in her 
honour :because the PLO repre- 


' sentative in London was going 


to be included. It is hard to 
imagine that the British concern 
for the Afghans, about which 
Carrington is huffing and puffing 
all the time, is any greater. This 
is why when , Carrington, like 


- some mighty mouse, descended 


upon Moscow, roared for the 
benefit of the home and American ; 
European press, and went away, 
it was entertaining in a pathetic 
sort of way, but bewildering for 
those who: really thought that 
some serious move was afoot on 
Afghanistan. 

What has to be grasped — and 
Carrington as well as his Ameri- 
can overlords refuse to grasp — 
is that the Soviet Union made its 
basic decision on Afghanistan 
when it sent 'its troops there in 
December 1979. The rightness 
and wrongness of that decision 
can be endlessly debated. But 
there is no getting away from the 
fact that after making that deci- 
sion, and paying a heavy price 


for it, Moscow cannot and will `- 


not acqiesce in a solution which 
removes Afghanistan from its 


- orbit. Therefore, the greater the 


Anglo-American bid to .embar- 
rass the Soviet Union, the harder 


- will be the Soviet response. 


Already, in reply to Americans 
providing sophisticated arms to. 


the insürgents, Moscow is respon- 


ding its weaponary and increas- 
ing troop levels in Afghanistan. 
What does seem'to be missed on 
the West is that hitherto, desiring 
some kind of political accommo- 
dation between the Karmal - 
regime and the insurgents, the 
Soviet military activity in Afgha- 


nistan was only of a moderate 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Admiral Gayler was formerly Director of the 
US National Security Agency and Commander 
of all US forces in the Pacific. In a series of 
three articles recently he comes out with the 
options and challenges before the West in work-' 
ing out its strategies, both nuclear and conven- 
tional, while facing the Soviet Union. Written . 
in the language of a military strategist these 
three articles bring out the dangers of a nuclear 
war in the current postures of the Reagan. 

| Administration. The Admiral warns:: “We. need 
be realistic, -hardened and specific... And we 
must confine negotiations severely. to our com- 
mon interests: to reduce the chance of nuclear 
war." . 

These articles are reproduced here from the 
weekly edition of The Le de aly 12, 1981). 
— Editor. 
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HANCELLOR Helmut Schmidt came to see us at a 

time when the NATO West was troubled over 
. nuclear weapons based in Europe. He has had to tell 
his own party, the Social Democrats, fo shape up on 
this issue, or find a new leader. ` 


With full American support, he's fates a firm line. 


So have other NATO governments. But their elec- 
torates are not necessarily on board. And if there’s 
one clear lesson of the Vietnam War, itis that mili- 
tary policy, without supporting political consensus, 
is a loser. The basic issue is that most Europeans 
don't want to fall under “Russian military conquest 
or domination, with all the odious apparatus of 
Communist totalitarian rule. But they also don’t 
wish ‘to take a serious, or unnecessary risk of being 
eradicated by nuclear weapons. 

In-the past some Europeans have made a choice, 
under the slogan of “‘Better Red than Dead”. More 


robust characters have reacted in the spirit of our ` 


own Patrick Henry: “Give us liberty or give us death.” 
But these are not the only alternatives. Both security 
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and feedom for Europe are possible. They . require 
. that as allies we see clearly what the military needs 


are, and that we act on that knowledge. 

The first nuclear proposal now before the allies is 
that NATO must “match” the Soviet medium-range 
ballistic missiles targeted on, Europe (SS20) with 
medium-range ballistic missiles of our own (Pershing 
II or Cruise missiles) based in Europe. This may or 
may not be a good idea. We have made it a touch- 
stone of the unity of NATO, and Chancellor Schmidt's 
loyal support to that ideal should command admira- 


tion and respect. The deployment plan is seen also : 


as a necessary, if paradoxical, step to the negotiation 
of balanced. nuclear force reduction. Let's hope the 
negotiating strategy works. 

But there are a few things we should ‘understand 
about it:. 


*Europe is under no special or unusual danger : 
Yrom SS20s. There are plenty — very many more 
than plenty — of Russian intercontinental-range 


missiles, which can strike any target in Europe, 
simply by shortening the trajectory. It makes no real 


. difference to the target where a missile comes from 
-— Only where it lands. 


*You don’t have to “match” any weapons with 
an equal and opposite weapon of your own. Late in 


the 19th century, battle cruisers were built.to rule. 
the seas. They had 11-inch ‘guns for light crüisers,- 


4-inch guns fór destroyers, 3-inch guns for torpedo 
boats and (I^ guess) small arms to repel boarders. 
Then British Admiral “Jackey” Fisher had a remark- 


- able insight: .11-inch guns that could sink.a battle 


cruiser could also. sink any smaller ship! The all-big- 
gun Dreadnought was built, and all other» big ` war- 
ships were obsolete. Our intercontinental ‘weapons 
are our big guns. - 

*European-based NATO missiles impart no special 
freedom of action or autonomy to the European 
allies. It is inconceivable they could be: used without 


‘American consent. 


The basis on. which to judge the proposals is the 
extent to which they contribute to or lesson the 
nuclear threat to Europe and to the unity of NATO. 

The second nuclear issue before NATO is the so- 
called neutron. bomb. President Carter first supported 
this notion, then snatched it . back. Secretary 
Weinberger recently floated the idea. Secretary Haig 
slapped it down, for reasons.not central to its merits. 


. No one doubts the idea will surface again. It has 


powerful suppórters., What about it? ' 


The *neutron", weapon is one of a class called. 


"tactical" nuclear weapons. These are weapons 


- smaller (but still enormous) in yield, designed to be 


used by military forces against military forces. Some 
examples are artillery shells, short-range missiles and 


- aircraft bombs. They have great destructive power 


and their, use entails grave risks.' What are those 
risks? 


*The enemy will certainly retaliate in kind, and he d 


will up the ante. Rapid escalation to total nuclear 


war is a strong possibility, once the nuclear firebreak 


has been crossed. - 
*Russian incursion will be fought’ on allied soil. 
Noncombatants will be killed in their hundreds and 


thousands, and these will be our friends and allies. 
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Since our friends may well object to this outcome, 
the alliance may be fractured at the outset. 
*Even if we enjoy two miracles in series — there 


ds no escalation and the alliance holds together — we 


will be far worse off militarily after a tactical nuclear 


` exchange than before. That is because we have the 


more critical and vulnerable targets: ports, airfields 
and lines of communication central to our defence. 
The so-called neutron weapons (also called en- 
hanced radiation weapons) are designed to meet 
some of these objections. 
energy comes out as radiation that kills or injures 
living creatures but does little' damage to material. 
There is, however, an irreducible minimum of heat 
and blast, which is still very large by ordinary stan- 
dards. Are they very different from “conventional” 
nuclear weapons in practical effect? No. Are they 
more dangerous? Perhaps, if they serve to lower the 
threshold to nuclear war. ‘Are, they really necessary 
to defeat tanks. No. There are better alternatives. 
There is another difficulty, of a different kind. 
Rightly, no Président with all his marbles is, likely 
to release nuclear weapons for use, except in the 
most extreme circumstances, if even then. The risks 


are simply too high to, make the. game worth the . 


candle. The commander in the field therefore has 
an uncertain weapon on which he can never rely. 
Much better that he have effective means to victory 
that he can be confident will be available to him. 
We can have such means; if we have the will. 
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LL the West is caught in the cruel trap of ever- 
increasing danger from nuclear weapons. We 
have strange company: the USSR. We and they 
struggle mightily for a preferred place. within our 
trap, but every struggle draws the net tighter. 
Most of those who live near Washington will not 
survive a nuclear exchange. Nor will those who live 
in New York or. Boston or Seattle or Chicago or 
any of our great cities. Nor those who live in Moscow 
or Kiev or Tbilisi or Vladivostok, or remote Alma- 
Ata or almost anywhere else in either enormous 
country. i ; 
Our present policy has reached a dead end. So 
has the Russian policy. But there is a way out. of 


the trap. George Kennan has made a dramatic- 


proposal for the immediate 50 per cent reduction, 


on both sides, of all nuclear weapons, of all kinds, , 


without haggling over detail. This is great, as far- 
as it goes, but it does not go far enough. To see 
why this is so, read on. : 

Our basic need is truly to understand the nature 
of nuclear weapons. They are so enormous that, in 
a nuclear exchange, the first few weapons arriving 
do almost all the damage conceivable to the fabric 
of the country. So we have a military paradox: the 
power position of either side is not affected much 
by the size of its nuclear forces. 

In a similar way, technology has no great pay off. 


* 
x 


It makes no difference whether New York, say, 18 ' 


devastated by an old SS1Í, or a brand-new SS19 
MIRV warhead. Ín the absence of effective defences, 
it makes no difference whether delivery is by a 
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Most, but not all, of the. 


hyper.onic manoeuvering re-entry body, or a tuted 
old B:ar bomber. The results are the same. 

In nuclear defence, the situation is reversed: 
essentially all weapons have to be stopped or else 
the camage is done. Effective defence against hun- 
dreds or thousands of weapons is impossible. | 

Isn't accuracy important, and its exotic techno- 
logy? Well, yes, but only if you want to attack hard, 


* fixed zargets such as missile silos, and that brings us 


to Mx. m | E: 
MX is really two separate and separable ideas. One 
idea -esponds to the potential threat against our own 


 missies.by creating uncertainty about their precise 


locaton. No matter how powerful and how accurate 
the attacking missile; it cannot, except. by chance, 
destroy a target it cannot locate. 

Tke idea is good. We make our missiles relatively 
secure against attack, and we don’t have to fire them 
out ñ the few minutes of warning time available. 


The hair-trigger is gone, as is much of the danger 


from false alarms. But the present scheme is un- 
nece:sarily elaborate. We don’t have to pave the 
States of Utah and Nevada and suck dry the water 
of the West to give security to our force. Much 
simpier means will do the job. 2 

The second MX idea creates a powerful rocket 
with numerous and: very accurate independent war- 
heacs, as replacement for Minuteman. This is a 
dubbus proposal, in its present form. If and to the 
extent we need to replace an aging missile with a new 
one, it's a good idea. To the extent we create a force 


' with warheads numerous, powerful and accurate 


enotgh to threaten the Russian ICBM force in hard 
silos, it’s a bad idea Why? ; 

B.-cause the USSR will surely respond. They will 
be mo more content than we to see their land-based 
forcs threatened by surprise attack. What are their 


, options? 


* hey could live with their vulnerability. This 
wouid be very dangerous — they would feel the hair- 
trigger necessity to fire out on warning of attack. 

*'. hey too could play hide and seek. 

* There is a worse Russian option. That is that they 
wotld do both the above. They could elect to keep 
the hair-trigger force they have, and also to build a 
force we cannot target. We would end up with the 
worst of both worlds. 

fll of this means that the security of both their 
force and ours 'is good — stabilising. The idéa of 
attccking such forces — “counter-force” in the 
jargon — is a loser. It is destabilising and dangerous 
for us and for them. i 

, ihe missile-firing submarines are pretty secure. 
Surz, both sides are working hard on anti-submarine 
measures, and have had some limited success. But 
wita the vast areas of the ocean they both can now 
hid» in, it's inconceivable that any important number 


‘car. be sunk in the opening hours of war. Three 


mcnths, maybe — not three hours. 

“Still different are the bombers. We've accepted 
thet their chance of getting shot down is so preat 
they must carry Cruise missiles to penetrate to the 
tarzet. Better we should convert most of the bomber 
force, present and future, to useful military purposes. 

There is no sensible military-use for any of our 
] t 4 
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muda 1 A, MMEMORthental, theatre or tactical. 
Their only reasonable rationale is, first, to deter the 
other fellow from the use of his and, second, to gain 
whatever political edge there may be from the 
appearance of nuclear strength. As a general rule, 
we can state that nuclear forces are militarily suffi- 
cient whenever they are politically sufficient. 

So now we know how to escape the trap. It is the 
usable conventional military power that counts, not 
the useless threat of distant destruction. Cut back 
the nuclear forces, ours and theirs, across the board, 
as Kennan suggests. Give up any notion of first use. 
Look to the united political, economic and usable 
military strength of the West to keep us free. 

: / 
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INETHER we nor the Soviet Union can possibly 

want to be in our present position, where our 
very existence depends on the nuclear restraint of the 
other. There is only one way out — we must each 
negotiate with the other not only a major reduction 
of nuclear weapons but an absolute end to any mili- 
tary dependence on them. 

Negotiating will be tough. We each have major 
and nearly insoluble problems with the other. The 
"West feels threatened by the enormous Russian mili- 
tary build-up, by their worldwide trouble making 
under the rubric of “wars of national liberation”, by 
their unprincipled subjugation of their neighbours. 
They in turn recognise us as their. most dangerous 
potential military . adversary, as the stumbling block 
to their worldwide ambitions, and as the organisers 
of international alliances to contain them. 

And we have a lot of experience negotiating with 
the Soviet Union — much of it bad. We see them as 
adversary, devoid of goodwill, manipulatory, unwill- 
ing to compromise. They see us as uncertain, comp- 
liant, willing to yield after a while to intransigent 
positions, for the sake of agreement. Both views have 
a good deal of validity. . 

Yet both are beside the point. The object isn’t to 
“win” a negotiation, or to end up with “superior”, 
nuclear forces. The object is to make .the chance of 
nuclear war as small as possible. We have other 
political objectives. So has the Soviet Union. Most 
of them conflict intensely. But this one objective we 


share, and it is far more important than all. the. rest. 


Canet canine naazatiatin—~—~--—-- -- 


cisely should we propose? Here is a list, for openers? 
*Immediate equal reduction of nuclear weapons of 
all categories, as proposed by. George Kennan. This 
can become a progressive process. 
*Renunciation of nuclear initiatives for any purpose 
whatever. : 
*Renunciation of any “counter-force” strategy 
against strategic nuclear forces. 
*Concurrent strong opposition to any form of 
nuclear weapons proliferation, by our clients or 


‘theirs. The first step must be our own reductions, or 


we have no credibility whatever. 

Aresuch agreements possible? Yes, because the 
Soviet Union and the United States would gain -by 
them. Can they be verified? Yes. Weapons turned in 
can be counted. Weapons could be hidden away in 
small quantities, but only very large quantities would 
make.a difference. And very large quantities we 
would know about. Nuclear initiatives are ‘foresha- 
dowed by the nature of the weapons, for example a 
“neutron” bomb must be made and deployed before 
it can be used. And opposition to nuclear weapons 
proliferation must by nature be public, or it isn’t real 
opposition. F 

Supposing we believe all this; what are the Russian 
views? We know that they are suspicious, and. slow 
to react to new proposals. We know that their mili- 
tary literature abounds in references to nuclear war 
exchanges and mixed nuclear-conventional campaigns. 
(To a certain extent, so does ours.) We know that 
some Of their military exercises and some of their 
military equipage bear out these ideas. But there is 
no evidence that the Soviet Union is irrational. The - 
compelling logic against the use of nuclear weapons 
applies equally to the Russians as to us. The Party lea- 
dership has given every signal that they understand 


. that logic. And the last effort to reach a limiting agree- 


ment, imperfect though it was, terminated not by the 
Soviet Union, but by the Americans when the Senate 
refused to approve SALT II. | | 
The nuclear preparations of the Soviet military can 
therefore be regarded as worst-case insurance, as 
will indeed ours should be. | | 
So we have our prescription for negotiations. We 
need be realistic, hard-headed and specific. Generali- 
ties about the “spirit” of Camp David or anywhere 
else will get us nothing but disappointment. . And we 
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. Skirts of the city as well as within the heart of the 
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T HE problems of slums i in India ‘are severe, marked 
by sub-standard incomes, low rates of literacy, : 


. bad housing, inadequate sanitation. and insufficient 


— 


medical care. The citizens of these depressed “areas 


of the city suffer from a low level of community feel- . 


‘ing and from a variety-of handicaps. And newer. and 
newer problems arise as time passes. New slums are 
born while.old ones expand and worsen. 

In India over 90 million people live in urban areas- 


It is significant to note that the rate of ‘growth of” 


population of these cities is far i in excess of the rate: 
of national growth. 

The rapid increase in urban population has ERN 
ed in overcrowding and congestion. In the process of 
change and development in the cities a few parts 


have received more attention and developed into 


quite clean and attractive spots, while others have re- 
mained dirty and disordered. Owing to unplanned 
development, innumerable slums have come up in 
most cities, and Aurangabad is not an exception. 
Educational and employment opportunities in the 
industrially advanced cities have attracted the rural 
people to migrate to these cities. The unchecked 
migration of rural people, scarcity of resources, the 
rising cost-of construction and increasing shortage of 
plots in urban and industrial areas have given birth 
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to-slams. The slums = been accepted now as in- 
evitable parts of the urban landscape, especially in 
the cities which grow faster industrially. 

. Tte fast growth of slums is threatening the safety 


- of urban life. People living in the slums are denied 
' even the basic gifts of nature — air, light and ‘water. 


They live in their dark huts without sanitation. Their 
. livinz in the slums has created many problems for 
‘them. as well as for other citizens. 

A3 attempt is made in the present study to iocus 


: the problems of the dwellers of.two slums of 


Aurangabad in the light of .their socio-economic 


: background. Persons from 80 households were inter- 


viewed. Problems like housing, health, employment, 
economic life, education, caste were investigated and 
the sesults were analysed. 

Aarangabad, headquarters of the district as also of 


~ the division, is situated on the Kham river. It is a 


municipal town and in 1971 its population was 
_ 1,50483. A regular municipality was constituted in 
~ 193€. Its jurisdiction now extends over an area of 
. 15.2 sq. miles. 

‘Tae city of Aurangabad was founded on the site of 
a vilage, Khirki, in 1610 by Malik Ambar, Prime 
Minister of Murtaza Nizam Shah II. The name was 
charged to Fetehpur when Fatehkhan, son of Malik 
Amar, succeeded him to the Prime Ministership in 
1625. In 1653, when prince Aurangazeb was appoint- 
ed Viceroy of the Deccan for the second time, he 
mace Fatehpur his capital and called it Aurangabad. 
The town was under the Nizam's administration and 


. after the reorganisation of States it was transferred 


to t3e present Maharashtra State. 
Slums in Aurangabad city are situated on the out- 


city. Attempts were- made by the Government to 
proaibit the construction of huts on Government/ 
private land by unauthorised persons. But in spite 
of tae Governmerit's efforts many huts were constrüc- 
ted; and ‘once a hut was constructed, and area was 
infected, and within a short period the area was 
converted into a slum. The uneven surface of the 
land and foul smell were the, main spatar of the 
‘sluns of Aurangabad. 

The walls of the huts are "built of mud and stones; 
The roof is covered with gunny sacks, bits of wood 
and broken tin pieces. The carpet area of a room is 
less. than 8' X 8'. Generally the huts in the: slums 
had only one room each. In a few huts there are two 
rooms. Drainage was totally absent in both: slums, 
(In Lucknow also .50 per cent of slum-dwellers live 
in cne room;-see S.N. Singh in Local self-Govern- 
meat Quarterly, July-September 1970). 

Housing progress lags behind industrial progress’ 
in cll parts of the world. An important reason, for 
the neglect of housing. is that it is viewed as a sub- 
ordinate requirement in the total development acti- 
“vit”. Lack: of planned housing gives rise to slums.' 
Poer workers prefer to live near the place of work to 
avoid transport expenditure. Non-avail bility of suit- 
abb accommodation compels them to construct. 
unauthorised: huts. 

Though public latrines are bobstidotéd in slum 
areas they are seldom used. The reasons are: they’ 
are not enough in number; shortage of watér supply 
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for the latrines: and non-use of latrines has become 
part of the culture of slum-dwellers, as is the case 
in the villages. Leaders of the slum areas fail to 
educate the slum-dwellers to use the public latrine 
in the interests of good health and hygiene. 

Public water taps are there in the slum areas, but 
they are not in sufficient number to cover the popu- 
. lation of the slums, Inhabitants who do not possess 
sufficient vessels for storage of water use the tap for 


bathing and washing purposes — and this results in | 


quarrels. i 
Street lights are too far apart. No hut had 
electric connection at the time of survey. Generally 
kerosene lamps are used in the huts. The path ways 
within the slums are very narrow and they are paved 
with stones. In some parts of the slums a systematic 
arrangement had been made to drain waste water. 

It will be wrong to presume that slum-dwellers 
do not possess any hygienic sense. The majority of 
respondents said they take bath every day. In this 
group come mostly service people. Again, a small 
number said that they take bath twice a week, while 
25 per cent take bath once in a week. Labourers 
belong to the last two groups. They complained that 
the number of taps is not sufficient for the total 
population of the slums, which is approximately 
2,500 distributed in 200 huts. It was: urged that the 
duration of water supply to slum areas should be 
extended a little more, keeping in view the non- 
availability of utensils for storage. 

Size of the family decides to a large extent its 
economic condition. The study reveals the following 
facts: 








Size of family Number of families 
Family of four 12 
Family of five to six 28 
Family of seven to ten 32 
Family of more than ten 8 
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Fifteen per cent of the families had the ideal num- 
ber of four persons each; 3^ per cent had 5 to 6 mem- 
bers; 40 per cent had 7 to 10 members; 10 per cent 


had more than 10 members. In the last group . 


one particular family had 31 members. The joint 
family system prevails in all the larger families. 

Privacy is virtually absent. Parents, children and 
relatives live together. Our study confirms what 
Khatu says that juvenile delinquency, juvenile vag- 
rancy and crime are primarily associated with such 
an atmosphere (The Slum Problem, Nagar Lok, 
vol. I No. IX, 1977). 

In the slum woman is a great sufferer. Unlike men 
and children, who go out to work and play, she has 
to remain within these surroundings throughout the 
day. She sweats and slaves the whole day. She is 
not aware where her children go, what games they 
play and what they do. She is ignorant about many 
things including how to guide her children to remain 
clean and keep away from disease. She has to sleep 
with her husband in the same room which is shared 
by many more including her children. Very few 
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slum-dwellers possess furniture. The bedding and 
rugs are in a torn condition, and bugs abound. 

Slum-dwellers have taken up different occupations. . 
For the purpose of this study occupations have been 
classified as follows: 





Occupation Nó. of persons 
Government service — , 16 
Private service 21 
Labourers 28 
Business 15 


Twenty per cent of the respondents who happen to 
be Government servants work as clerks, peons and 
'drivers in Zilla Parishad, MSEB, Police Department, 
etc, while 26.2 per cent of respondents work in 
private semi-Government institutions, like colleges 
and University and Municipality. They are working 
as peons and sweepers. Thirty five per cent are 
labourers. Among them are masonry workers, haw- 
kers, and hamals. Respondents engaged in business 
in the slum area itself form over 18 per cent. They 
are having tailoring shops, vegetable shops, fruit 
shops and pan shops. 

Caste is a significant variable in the prevailing 
social milieu. To a certain extent industrialisation 
and urbanisation weaken the hold of caste and this 
one can see in big industrialised cities; but the in- 
fluence of caste has not changed at the local level, 
and to a certain extent caste leadership gets impor- 
tance in the slums. The slums are controlled by caste 
leaders, who exploit the slum-dwellers. 

Generally it is presumed that low-caste people live 
in slums. But our study does not bear this out. 
Persons belonging to upper castes also live in the 
slums. Poverty and non-availability of accommoda- 
tion in other parts of the city compel them to live in 
the slums. They, however, try to make their huts and 
surroundings more comfortable. 


Caste/Community _ No. of families 
Scheduled Castes ' 52 
Marathas . 4 
Other castes 11 
Muslims 7 
Christians 6 


The Scheduled Castes include Mahars, Mangs, 
Chambhars and neo-Buddhists. They are socially and 
economically the most backward They are permanent- 
ly confined to the slums as their income and source of 
income will not permit them to move out. Other res- 
pondents like Muslims and Christians who live there 
are also poor. Among ‘other castes’ are Vanjara, 
Kasar, Sonar, Shimpi, Sikhs end Mali people. 

Multi-caste composition has given a cosmopolitan, 
character to these slums. These slums were altogether 
different from those slums in which particular class/ 
caste people dominate. However, how far this cosmo- 
politan character has helped in creating a sense of 
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brotherhood among the slum-dwellers-requires further 
detailed study. 

Education facilitates the development of a progres- 
sive attitude in individuals towards social and econo- 
mic problems. But a large number of slum-dwellers 
are illiterate. Educational attainments of the slum- 
dwellers are given below: 


Description Number of people 
Illiterate 35 
Up to Class 4 i 15 
Up to Class 7 12 
Up to Matric 15 
PUC 3 


The majority of the illiterate are labourers, includ- 
ing those who work as sweepers, peons and factory 
hands. Less than 19 per cent have studied up to 
Class 4 while 15 per cent have completed the seventh 
standard. Drivers, linemen and policemen were in 
this group. Again, less than 19 per cent are matricu- 
lates and 3.8 per cent of the respondents have passed 
the Pre-University Certificate examination. These 
people are working as Clerks in Government and 
private establishments. 

Seventy one per cent of the respondents have said 
that their children go to school. They realise the im- 
portance of education to enable at least their wards to 
lead a good life. These children will have to compete 
with the more privileged youths of the upper classes 
in competitive examinations. The environment of the 
slum itself is one of the biggest handicaps from which 
these children suffer. There is urgent need to provide 
them the required facilities so that they may not 
become victims of inequalities. Twenty nine per cent 
of the respondents do not sent their children to 
school. They say that economically it is not possible 
for them to purchase books, note-books and slates 
and pens and pencils for their wards. Moreover, a 
few respondents think their children help them to 
some extent in earning their livelihood. Education is 
a liability and not an asset. The boys earn something, 
and education deprives them of that earning. 

Examination of the financial position of the slum- 
dwellers revealed that due to insufficient earnings 


they led a miserable life. 





Income >` | No. of 
per month respondents 
Less than Rs. 100 4 
Between Rs, 101 and Rs 200 22 
Between Rs, 201 and Rs 300 30 
Between Rs. 301 and Rs 400 10 
Between Rs. 401 and Rs 500 10 
More than Rs. 500/- 4 





Five per cent of the respondents have a monthly 
income of less than Rs. 100; 27.5 percentearn bet- 
ween Rs. 100 and 200 ; 37.5 per cent have a monthly 
income of between Rs. 201 and 300. Majority of the 
people belong to this group. Of the respondents 12.5 
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pet cent earn between Rs 301 and 400 and the same 
number were in the income group Rs. 401 to 500. 
Salaried people belonged to these two groups. Only 
5 rer cent of the respondents earn more than Rs. 500 
a month. 

Twelve respondents took loans for house construc- 
tioa, marriage of daughters, purchase of sewmg 
méchine and purchase of animals. Sixty eight res- 
po 1dents have not taken loans, because they feared 
they would not be able to repay.the loans. 

olum-dwellers do not purchase foodgrains in 
advance. They purchase foodgrains practically every 
da7. Of the respondents, 35 per cent said they pur- 
chaise foodgrains daily, after returning from work. 
Labourers belong to this group. Those who get 
weekly salary purchase focdgrains for a week; 27.5 
pe” cent of the respondents belong to this group. All 
the salaried people (37.5 per cent) purchase food- 
grains monthly. 

The slum-dwellers under study were addicted to 
th: following habits : 





Habits No. of Respondents 
Us : of tobacco 18 
Pan supari 12 
Smoking ' 48 
Licuor 24 





Chewing of tobacco was generally found to be 
more among the poorest-— 22.5 per cent were addicted 
tcit. Fifteen per cent were addicted to pan supari; 
these people are mostly in service. S'xty per cent of 
th= respondents were addicted to smoking. Labourers, 
peons, drivers fall in this group. Thirty per cent 
said they were addicted to liquor. They say that afier 
herd labour it helps them to relax. and sleep well. 

The city of Aurangabad, being the headquarters 
o. Six districts of Marathwada, is attracting people 
sezking a livelihood from different places. The city 
is marching slowly towards industrialisation. Slums 
are the product of poverty and unemployment in 
d: veloping industrial towns. Conditions in the slums 
are not conducive to the growth of good hygienic 
sense. Even a minimum standard of life is not 
pussible. Poverty generates a number of evils and 
sccial Problems. 

The administration must provide alternative 

a ‘commodation. Improving slums is no solution. 
_ The Government of India formulated policies for 
iriproving the lot of slum-dwellers, but implemen- 
t: tion of these policies seems to be very slow. Open 
lends were acquired for providing accommodation to 
s.um dwellers. In the Second Plan it was suggested 
that slum-dwellers should be provided with houses, 
a3 far as possible near their places of work and the 
r:nt should be within the paying capacity of the 
s um-dwellers. Actions by the State Government is 
necessary. The Goverrment should also see to it that 
Sich houses are not sub-Jet to other persons by the 
s um-dwellers. 

Voluntary organisations should extend cooperation 
to the Government to solve the problems of slum- 
cwellers. C] i 
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HE new Sixth Plan (1980-85): in its preamble to 


.* the employment policy admits: “In the field .of . 


employment. the picture has been far from satis- 
factory. The number ¡of people‘ unemployed. and 
under-employed has risen significantly over the last 
decade.. In the above context therefore our employ- 
ment policy should cover two major goals: Reducing 


. under-employment by increasing the rate of’ growth 


^ 


of the gainfully employed and reducing unemploy- 
ment on the basis of usual status, commonly known 
as open unemployment." . e 

The Planning Commission has. prepared estimates 
of labour'force on the' basis of usual status parti- 
cipation rates Which have been provided by the 
NSS Surveys on employment and unemployment 
during 1972-73 (27th Round) and 1977-78 (32nd 
Round). Labour force has. been estimated for agé- 





group 5+. (See Table 1) : 

— a. — TABLET T od 

, Labour force estimates for 1980 and 1985. 

| 1980 . 1985 . Annual Growth \ Note: 
In millions Rate 
A Si (1980-85) 

Rural 215.93. — 24057 - 2.19 
Urban 52.12 61.72 3.44 
Total . 268.05 — 30229. 2.43 





Note: Obtained by applying to NSS 32nd Round data usual 
(Principal) status participation rates to the . correspond- 
ing population projections for March 1980 and 1985, 


The net addition:to the labour force during 1980- 
85 is likely to be 34.3 million, of which 9.6 million 
will be added to the urban and 24.7 million to the 
rural labour force. Annual growth rate “of labour 
force works out to 2.43 per cent which is nearly the 
rate at which the Indian population is growing at 
present. 


ae ae ] 
In addition to the above, there is a sizeable popu- ` 


lation which is economically active in subsidiary 
occupations. “The Planning Commission has esti- 
mated the number of subsidiary workers in March 
1980 as.24.1 million. This group is dominated by 


. women who constitute nearly 87 per cent. 


A person working eight hours a day for 273 days 
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in the year is regarded as employed on a standard 
person year basis, On the basis of the recommen- 
ment Estimates set up by the Planning Commission, 
three estimates of unemployment were generated in 
the 27th Round of NSS. ! 

(i) Chronic unemployment ‘or ‘usual status un- 
employment” is measured in number of persons, that 
is, persons who remained ‘unemployed throughout 
the year. This measure is more anpropriate to those 
in search of regular employment (for example, edu- 
cated and skilled persons) who may not accept 
casual work. This is also referred to as ‘open un- 
employment’. l , l 
. (iH) Weekly status unemployment (measured in 
number. of persons), that is, persons who did not find 
even an hour of work during the Survey week. _ 

(iii) Daily status unemployment (measured in 


person days or'person years), that is, persons who did 


not find work on a day or some days during the 
Survey week. 


* 


Weekly status and daily status unemployment | 


estimates bring out seasonal and part-time unemploy- 
ment and under-employment effectively. These 
represent the average number of persons unemployed 
per week and per day respectively during the survey 
period. Daily status unemployment is considered to 
be the most inclusive and significant 


TABLE 2 


l Magnitude and rate of unemployment in India 


X = 
1980 1977-78 
millions % % ^ 
Usual status 12.02 448 | 423. 
Weekly status 4248 4.54 448. 
Daily status 2074 7,74 8,18 
268.05 yo TES 


Total Labour force l 


A | 
Rates of unemployment have been worked out as a 
: the total labour force, 


. From the data given in Table 2, itis obvious that 
no serious dent has been made into the problem: of 


. unemployment. :Nearly'12 million persons fall in the. 
. category of usual status or open unemployment. 


Further analysis by age-groups indicated that three- 


. fourths of usual status unemployment was concentrat- 


ed in the fresh entrants (age group 15-29) to the labour 
force, Whereas the rate of usual status unemploy- 
ment in the rural areas was 3.26 per cent, it was 


much higher for urban areas-(8.77 per cent). The 
_ overall rate of usual status unemployment -for the 


indicator. of the -' 
magnitude of unemployment. rx 





proportion of the number of unemployed persons to ' 


` 


dations'of the Committee of Experts on Unemploy- .. 


country as a whole has risen from 4.23 per cent in . 


1977-78 to 4.48 per cent in 1980. 


The Sixth Plan has analysed the problem of absorp- | 


tion of young entrants by general educational attain- 
ments. The analysis 
educational levels, the greater is the rate of unemp- 
loyment.. (See Table 3). : 


Whereas the rate of unemployment among the” 


illiterate was.only 4 percent, it was: 8.2 per cent 
among primary and middle, but rose sharply to 21 


* 
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reveals that higher the | 


a 





TABLE 3 
Distribution of Youth Labour Force and Unemployment 
by Educational Levels 
Percentage share in 

Educational Level Labour | Unemploy- Rate of Un- 
Force ment employ ment 

Illiterate 48.9 25.0 3.97 

Primary & Middle 39.6 41.8 8.17 

Secondary 8.8 23.8 21.05 

Graduates & above 2.7 9.4 26.97 

Total 100.0 100.0 7.15 





per cent among young persons with higher secondary 


educational level and was about 27 per cent among 
youth with educational attainment of graduation and 
above. Moreover, the educated. youth category 
(secondary and above) constituted 11.5 per cent of 
the total youth labour force, but accounted for one- 
third of the total unemployment. ^ 

The impact of Plan programmes like NREP, 
IRDP, SEDA, etc., has been analysed by using 
NSS 32nd Round data. A significant finding that 
emerges from the analyses (ses Table 4) is that the 


TABLE 4 


Analysis of daily status unemployment situation by 
household type based on NSS 32nd Round (1977-78) . 


Percentage Rate of Percentage 
share of 


of Popula- Unem- 
tion Ployment unemploy- 


(5) ment: 
A AA 
I. Rural 79.6 7.70 76.8 
(1) Self-employed households 
(i) in agricultural oc 
cupations 40.9 2.68 13.5 
(ii) in non-agricultural 
occupations 8.4 5.49 5.6 
Total 49.3 3.16 19.1 
(2) Labour households 
(i) agriculture 21.2 15.82 46.7 
(ii) Others 5.2 12.73 8,2 
Total 26.4 15.27 54,9 
(3) Other households 3.9 8.80 2.8 
IL, Urban 20.4 10.34 23.2 
1) Self-employed in non- 
i agricultural occupations 7.9 6.04 5,3 
(2) Other households 12.5 13.14 17.9 
Grand Total (Rural & Urban) 100.0 8.18 100.0 


rura] agricultural labour households covering about 
21.2 per cent of the all-India population accounted 
for 46.7 per cent of the total daily status. unemploy- 
ment. The unemployment rates were the highest in 
labour households. Self-employed households 
(whether in agricultural or non-agricultural occupa- 
tions) had both the lowest rates and shares of un- 
employment. A disturbing feature of the analysis is: 
«Notably, the proportion of casual labour in agricul- 
ture has increased along with a reduction in self- 
employment in agriculture; the share of regular 
salaried/wage employment for urban males has come 
down while urban females have a reduced proportion 
in self-employment in non-agriculture; and both sexes 
in urban areas have increased shares as casual labour 
in non-agriculture. These shifts could indicate the 
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changing pattern of land holding, pressure of popu- 
lation on land and employee-employer relationship in 
agr culture and outside agriculture. In the light of 
the findings that labour households suffer from higher 
rates of unemployment, these shifts could themselves 
be a cause for the increase in overall unemployment 
ratos.” (Sixth Five-Year Plan, 1980-85, p. 205). 

On the eve of the Sixth Plan, 12 million persons 
constituted the backlog of unemployed. During 
1980-85, new additions to the labour force are expec- 
ted to be of the order of 343 million. Thus, the 
total number of unemployed is expected to be 46.3 
million. Sixth Plan projections have estimated 
emoloyment generation of the order of 34.3 million 
during 1980 85. Thus at the end of the Sixth Plan, 
12 million persons will account for the backlog of 
unemployed. (See Table 5). The Sixth Plan states: 
“The present estimates show that employment on the 
basis of standard person years will grow at 4.17 per 
cent per annum in the Sixth Plan period, that is, 
at a rate much higher than the growth of labour 
force of 2.54 per cent per annum over the same 
period. In terms of absolute numbers, it means an 
increase in employment in standard person years by 
34 million which will almost match the increase in 
the labour force defined as persons of fifteen years 
age and above, over the same period. This result 
car be interpreted thus: if all new employment is on 
fuli-time basis, then the total jobs created will 
accommodate the entire increase in the labour force. 
However, assuming that in reality all the newly 
employed cannot be on a full-time basis, there will 
be a greater absorption and the existing backlog of 
unemployment will be reduced”’. 


TABLE 5 


Bc cklog of unemployment and net additions to labour f 
1980-85 (Usual status basis) die 


Un millions) 


a. Backlog of unemployment in 1980 
b. Net additions to labour force (1980-85) 34.24 


c. Total unemployed (a+b 

d. Yotal employment likely t0 be generated mm 
during 1980-85 34.28 

e. Backlog of unemployed in 1985 (c—d) 11.98 





Sectorwise share of employment generation i 
Sixth Plan indicates that employment in Meter 
person years is expectedto go up from about 151 
million to 185 million or an increase of about 34 
million. This gives an overall growth rate of 4.17 per 
cent in terms of employment. The share of agricul- 
tur» in additional employment generation will be of 
the order of 43.5 per cent and that of the tertiary 
sec-or (trade, transport, communications and services) 
will be of the order of 33.3 per cent. The secondary 
sector (mining, manufacturing and construction) will 
sa or seriy 23.2 per cent. 

Wo basic problems concerning employment h 
to se resolved: (i) to reduce the magaiiuds of open 
unemployment, and (ii) to alleviate the degree of 
under-employment. For this purpose, the Sixth Plan 
mentions: "The employment policy during the Sixth 
Plan has to meet the two major goals of reducing 
uncer-employment for the majority of labour force 
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TABLE 6 
Projected growth of employment during 19 9-80 to 1984-85 
Million person years 


Sector Employment Increase Annual 

1979-86 1984-85 growth of 

employ- 

ment (95) 

Agriculture & Allied — 80.3 95.3 — 14.9(43 5) 347 

ining | 0.7 09 0.2( 0.5) 4,31 

Manufacturing 22.0 21.6 5.8(16.8) 4.75 

Construction 9.3 11.3 2.0( 3.9) 4.04 
Others (including 

services) 38.8 50,2  11.4(33.3) 5.30 

"Total 151.1 185.3  34.3(100.0) 4.17 





Note: Figures in brackets are percentages of total, 


and cutting down the long-term unemployment.” The 
planners have realised that though a lasting solution 
to these problems could be found within the frame- 
work of rapid and employment-oriented economic 
growth, specific and suitable measures for the welfare 
of the weaker sections have to be designed. 

The Sixth Plan states that the absorptive capacity 
of the organised sector is very low since it is able to 
absorb only 12 per cent of the increase in the labour 
force. The remaining members of the labour force 
have to seek employment in agriculture and allied 
sectors and in non-farm activities, characterised by a 
high degree of under-employment and self-employ- 
ment, Therefore, emphasis will have to be placed on 
self-employment ventures in agricuture, village and 
small industries and allied activities and non-farm 
occupations. , 

Secondly, the planners emphasise a strategy of 
development which results in greater utilisation of 
labour. For this purpose, the new Sixth Plan believes 
that “the pace of mechanisation in agriculture will 
have to be carefully regulated so as to ensure that 
labour absorption is not adversely affected.” 

Thirdly, the planners intend to increase labour 
absorption via extension of irrigation. In this respect, 
the Sixth Plan has underlined the role of minor 
irrigation. The Plan document mentions: “Irrigation 
tends to increase labour absorption per hectare 
through multiple cropping and mixed farming and 
small farms utilise more labour than large farms." 
Keeping this in mind, a massive irrigation programme 
with a high component of minor irrigation has been 
included. 

Fourthly, the Sixth Plan intends to adopt that 
technology of production which increases employ- 
ment without an adverse effect on productivity. The 
Plan document says categorically: “In the Sixth 
Plan, itis proposed that wherever clear alternatives 
for production of goods or services are available, 
labour-intensive technologies and processes must be 
preferred provided productivity is not unduly affec- 
ted." This requires a judicious allocation of produc- 
tion between small-scale, medium and large-scale 
units. For this purpose, the Sixth Plan intends to 
encourage khadi and village industries. “The Gov- 
ernment is already committed to a policy of reserva- 
tion and excise protection for the small-scale, village 
and cottage industries where 834 items have been 
reserved for production exclusively in the small-scale 
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sector while 379 items have been reserved for exclu- 
sive purchases from small sca e units." 

With these broad policy measures, the Sixth Plan 
aims to launch the following programmes which have 
high employment potential: 

1. The Integrated Rural Development Programme, 
now extended to all the blocks in the country, would 
benefit 3,000 poor families in each block over the 
Plan period by providing them work opportunities 
in both agricultural and non-agricultural occupations. 
The programme is intended to help landless labour 
and other persons belonging to weaker sections. In 
this way, it is expected that 15 million families would 
be benefited during 1980-85 and brought above the 
poverty iine. / 

2, The Operation Flood II Dairy Development 
programme will benefit eight million basically milk 
producing families during the Sixth Plan period. 

3, Fish Farmers’ Development Agencies will pro- 
vide assistance to fishermen families for adopting 
modern techniques. 

4. The programmes of development of village and 
small industries including handicraft, handloom, 
sericulture, etc., are expected to benefit an additional 
nine million persons during the Sixth Plan period. 

5. National Rural Employment Programme 
(NREP), intended to provide wage-employment 
particularly during the slack agricultural season, 
would generate about 300 to 400 million man-days 
of employment during the Sixth Plan period. 

6. Under the National Scheme of Training Rural 
Youth for Self-employment (TRYSEM), two lakh 
rural youth would be trained every year to equip 
them for self-employment; they would be helped to 
set up their own enterprises (on individual and group 
basis) in agriculture, industry and service sectors. 

7. Employment Guarantee Schemes and other 
special employment schemes of the State Govern- 
ments of Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, Madhya 
Pradesh and Karnataka will be strengthened for the 
benefit of unskilled labour. 

8. Besides this, employment will be generated 
under the Minimim Needs Programme including 
water supply, health, roads and electrification of rural 
areas, elementary education and house sites. Special 
programmes for the uplift of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes will also generate additional emp- 
loyment. 

The employment policy of the new Sixth Plan 
follows the policy outlined in the Sixth Plan docu- 
ment (1978-83) prepared under the Janata Govern- 
ment and it also attempts 2 reconciliation of the 
output and the employment objectives. This is a 
welcome change. The strategy of the new Plan to 
emphasise irrigation, development of power and to 
encourage higher labour absorption by rapid expan- 
sion of small-scale manufacturing and service sectors 
is basically sound, keeping in view the pressure of a 
rising population leading to an increase in the labour 
force by six million per year. 

However, a close perusal cf the Plan projections 
reveals certain deficiencies in analysis as well as in 


- the socio-economic framework for implementation. 


Firstly, there is reason to believe that the Plan 
projections of labour force are an under-estimate, 
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"For instance, the estimate of labour force for 1978 
as given by the Sixth Plan (1978-83) was 265.2 
million. The new Sixth Plan (1980-85) has. estimated 
the totallabour force as 268 million. This includes 


persons who are a part of the labour force in the age 


group 5 and above. The rate of growth of the labour 
force as estimated for the period 1980-85 is 2.43 per 
cent per annum. There is no reason to believe that 
the rate of growth of labour force during 1978-80 
was less than that for the period 1980-85. This being 
so, the estimate of labour force for 1980, assuming 
an annual growth rate of 2.43 per cent, works out to 
278.2 million. Obviously, there 1s an under-estimation 
. to the extent of about 10 million. This is reinforced 
by the data revealed by the 1981 census which has 
shown that the population of India touched 684 
million in 1981. Several demographers feel that even 


this estimate of population is on the Jow side.. They . 


believe our population has crossed the 700 million 
- mark. If we also take into account the fact that the 
` participation rate of labour force has also increased, 
the element of serious under-estimation of the labour 
force is clearer still. ' 

Secondly, the new Sixth Plan has estimated that 
34 million person years of additional employment 


wil be created during 1980-85. This according to ' 


the planners will accommodate the entire increase 
in labour force: Consequently, the backlog of un- 
employment in 1980 and 1985 shows absolutely- no 
change and- 12 million persons would be unemployed 
in 1985. From this, one can observe that no dent 
could be made into the backlog of unemployed. 
However, the assertion that there will be no increase 
in the backlog of unemployed.at. the end ofthe 
Sixth Plan is of doubtful validity. Once it is accepted 
that there is an under-estimation ofthe labour force 


by about 10 million, the backlog at the end of the - 


‘Sixth Plan will be of the order of 22 million and 
not 12 million as indicated by the Plan document. 
Besides, as compared with the Sixth Plan (1978-83) 
in which additional employment generation was con- 
templated to be 46.6 million person years, the new 
Sixth Plan has estimated additional employment 
of 34.3 million person years. Certainly, the sights 
have been lowered because the cost of new projects 
has increased with a rise in the general price level: 
Moreover, with a major portion of the investment 
being made for on-going projects, the new Sixth 
Plan has failed to lower the capital intensity of 
investment to a significant extent. As a consequence, 
additional employment generation was ‘lower than 
the level targeted in the Revised ‘Sixth Plan (1978- 
83). If the rising trend in prices continues, the 
chances of completing the projects included in the 
new Sixth Plan are not so bright. Maybe the Govern- 
ment is forced to prune the physical size of'the plan. 
To the extent there is a short-fall in physical targets 
of output, there will be a corresponding reduction 
_in the target of employment. Unless the rising trend 
of prices is checked, the «chances of the backlog of 
unemployment being reduced will remain dim. On the 
other hand, backlog of unemployed may swell further, 

Thirdly, the Plan document assumes that a massive 
programme of irrigation, with a higher component 
of minor irrigation, e shift rural incomes in favour 
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of the rural poor by increasing . the productivity of 
small farmers and by increasing the demand for 
hired labour as well as family labour. Irrigation 
programmes do certainly possess the potential of 
raising productivity but that they will automatically 
lead to transmission of the benefits of growth to the 
rural poor, is not ‘supported by empirical evidence. 
Redistribution of incomes is closely linked with 
recistribution of assets (including land), and unless 


supporting organisational measures are taken, the 


desired results will not materialise. To what extent 
the state is able to implement its policy of selective 
me-hanisation.in agriculture, will determine the 
rat» of growth of employment. No concrete steps 
are proposed to be taken to control tractorisation . 
or zarvesterisation. Similarly, no effective measures 
hare been proposed to remove insecurity of tenure 
or nsure redistribution of surplus lands. Professor 
D.'7. Lakhdawala rightly pointed out: “The existing 
studies also demonstrate in a marked manner the 
need to reinforce the application of the new techno- 
logy in small farms. As is well known; this would 
involve major issues of organisation, the removal 
of insecurity of tenure to the small cultivators not 
entred as peasant proprietors and the extension : 
of credit and distribution mechanism to them.” 
(Growth, Unemployment and Poverty, 1977). In the 
absence of organisational reform, the results of the 
Plan model, despite the investment programme, may 
be: much short of the targets of employment.. ^ : 

Lastly, the new Plan has woefully failed to tackle 
the problem of, edücated unemployment. At the 
beginning of the Plan in-1980, nearly 34.72 lakh 
edrcated persons are estimated to have been unemp- 
loy=d, but their number will rise to 46.56 lakhs by 
19€5. The Plan document intends to tackle the prob- 
ler from the supply side fnoré than from the demand 
side. A shift to non-formal education system is to be 
jiencouraged, offering a variety of job-oriented curri- 
culi, with greater flexibility in completion time, age 
of. admission and multiple entry. Although much has 
beea talked about evening and correspondence courses, 
the-fact is that they are mere extensions ‘of the univer- 
sity system. They can be described as factories .pro- 
ducing arts, science and commerce graduates; they 
hardly run any vocational or job-oriented courses. 
According to the Report of the UGC, 22 Universities 
ruming correspondence courses in 1979- 80 had a 
totel enrolment of 1.37 lakhs, but not a single univer- 
sity was running a job-oriented course. All were adimit- 
ting students to the traditional B.A., M.A., B.Com., 
M.Com., B.Ed. M.Ed. courses. Only one University 
was running science course with a small enrolment of 
800 students. Thus, correspondence: education has 
fail=d to provide much needed reorientation towards 
job oriented or vocational courses. Moreover, voca- 
tioralisation can succeed at the secondary school or 
colEge level only if these institutions are linked with 
factories and business establishments. No serious at- 
temot is contemplated in the Plan document to foster 
vocationalisation. 

Even if vocationalisation is introduced, the problem 
of demand for technical personnel is linked with the 
cho-ce of technology and the level of investment in 
var-pus sectors. Ai the end of the Sixth Plan in 1985, 
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. nearly 19,000 engineering degree holders. and 85,500 to grow at the alarming rate of 2.5 per cent per 


engineering diploma holders will be unemployed. 
More than 10,000 agricultural graduates will be with- 
out jobs. Even a modest increase in technical person- 
nel is not being absorbed. The question, therefore, is 
not one of .vocationalisation of the educational 
system, it is also one of restructuring the economy to 
increase its capacity to absorb skilled labour. 

The approach of the Sixth Plan is basically sound 
but it has to be supported by organisational measures. 
It may, however, be pointed out that the problem of 
unemployment will continue to bafile planners if 
population, and conseqnently, labour force continue 


can help. O 


annum. A vigorous and persistent population policy 
aiming at reducing fertility should be implemented. 
Thus, the solution of unemployment lies in increasing 
the absorptive capacity of the economy on the one 
hand, so as to provide employment to a large number 
of people, and, on the other, in adopting a ‘positive 
population policy’ so that additions to the labour. 
‘force which have been continuously on the increase, 
during the last two decades or so register a decline. 
There are no short-cuts to solve the problem of’ 
unemployment; a long-term two-pronged drive alone 





Mighty Mouse in Moscow 
( from page’ 13). 


nature. But if the Americans 
and the Pakistanis are busy in- 
creasing the ante, the Soviet 
Union would respond correspon- 
dingly, notwithstanding Carring- 
ton’s transparent attempts to 
divert attention from mounting 
military pressure of the insur- 
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GRENADA is a small country of the 

Eastern Caribbean. It has 110,000 
inhabitants on some 340 km, and, for 
whatever it means, a gross national 


| product of US $ 460 per capita. In: 


spite of a very fertile volcanic soil, it 
imports, at increasing costs, a large part 


of what it eats, and, until recently, the , 


problem of malnutrition was ignored, 
it exports, at decreasing prices, nut- 
megs,'cocoa and i 
industry. Its mini-airport is unfit for 
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bananas, It has no’ 


gents. If anything, the Car- 
rington mission has achieved the 
opposite of what it claimed it 
intended. It has not panicked 
Moscow, but made it more deter- 


‘mined to seek stability in Afgha- 
nistan, even at a higher cost. | 


Naturally, any hopes of a Soviet 
troop withdrawal in the near 
future are now receding. 


The blunt and tragic truth, ` 


either night landing or »regular-size- 
' planes, which means that its touristic 


potential remains underutilised. Unemp- 
loyment is widespread. Until two 


- years ago, it had 17. doctors, no dentist, 


and three students on Government 
scholarships in Universities abroad. 

This is the result of twentynine . years 
of tyranny, before and after indepen- 
dence (1974). The situation was so bad 
that the opposition — the New Jewel 
Movement — could easily take over, in 


. a bloodless revolution, on March 13, 
‘ 1979 


.Since then, the country has set in 
motion a process of far-reaching social 
change, material as well as political. ^ 

The economy — which rests on three 


.Sectors, state, private, cooperative — is 


now geared to the satisfaction of funda- 
mental human needs. Idle land is being 
put into production, and fishing 
modernised.. Local processing of fruits 
and fishes has started. Young children 
get milk, and primary school feeding 
programmes reach the whole country. 
Two thousand and five hundred jobs 
have been created. The number of 
doctors has doubled;, dental clinics, 
health centres and stations have been 
opened. Education is high’ on the 
priority list, both in and outside formal 
schools; an alphabetisation campaign is 


underway as well as training and recycl-: 


ing programmes for young peasants, 
teachers, civil servants and others, There 
are 220 students abroad. A new, larger 
airport is being built. 


The state recurrent budget is US $28 . 


million, and local income balances 
expenditures. Its investment budget 
amounts for its part to US $ 35 million, 
of which one-third each for the airport 
and for food production (the corres- 
ponding figure, in 1978, was US $ 3 
million). 


underlined by Lord Carrington’s : 


performance, is that the Anglo- 
Americans, joined by an unre- 
presentative, repressive military 


dictatorship in Pakistan, are play- ` 


ing a game with the Soviet 
Union for which the hapless 
Afghans have to pay the price in 


blood and tears. Hardly an 
ennobling spectacle. (Moscow, 
July 10.0 > 


-— 


Structural transformations are taking 
place in the social sphere as well. A 
mass-based system of participatory 
democracy is being established, 
from the local space up. Militant 
people’s organisations — women, youth, 
peasants; workers — contribute . to give 
content to the new democracy, . Women 


play a crucial role in all fields of 


development., . 

The revolution is also a cultural one. 
Change bears on people’s mentality. On 
the basis of endogenous values — black 
power is an important ideological source 
of the New Jewel Movement — and 
traditions of people's struggle,’ a new 
sense of self confidence and dignity ‘is 
being enhanced. ; 

That self-reliance-— especially in food 
production — is a cornerstone of the 
process does not imply autarchy, - On 
thé contrary, Grenada has established 
cooperative links with a number of 
Third World countries, Cuba to start 
with, and also Algeria, Iraq, Libya, 
Syria, Venezuela, as well as with the 
European community. 
Movement is a member of the Socialist 
International. ` s 

This is highly disturbing for those 
who benefit from “the old international 


order, and thé most powerful country 


of the planet does not find it shameful 
to try and prevent European countries to 
help the construction of the airport, nor: 
to mount a vicious disinformation cam- 
paign on one major TV network. 

There is much more to say on 
Grenada, What needs to be stressed is 
that Grenada is moving towards another 
development in the most hostile geo- 
political environment. It deserves the 
understanding and support of all those 
who are committed, or are prepared to 
give a chance, to a genuine, people- 
oriented process of development.@ -- 
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HE crisis in capitalism has created widespread 
doubts about the survival of democracy. In other 


words, the crisis is. not confined to policies; it has: 


now extended to institutions of the capitalist demo- 
cracies. Partly this crisis is the result of 'outside 
pressures as stressed by Willy Brandt. He said that 
"Western Europe has only 20 or 30 more years of 
democracy left in it, after that it will slide, engineless, 


and rudderless under the surrounding sea of dictator- , 


ships and whether the dictator comes from a politburo 


or a junta will not make that much difference”. (MJ. . 


Crozid, Samuel Huntington; J. Wataruk, The Crisis 
of Democracy, 1975 p. 2). The weakest link in the 

chain of Western democracies is the oldest demo- 
~ cracy, Britain, because it has got itself embroiled 
in almost all the contradictions of modern capita- 
lism. Britain is caught in ‘attempts to resolve an 
apparently unresolvable problem of inflation—depres- 
sion without attempting to resolve another problem, 
namely, whether “‘parliamentary democracy would 
be replaced by a dictatorship”. (ibid) 

On the economic side, the long-term view is that 
democracy is imperilled by the setting in of the 


long wave of fifty-year Kondratieff cycle in the early - 


seventies. The last such downward wave was in the 
1920s; the crisis led to war and the rise of fascism. 
It is now considered possible, particularly in view of 
the collapse of the Keynesian remedies, that the 
past decade’s economic development - combined with 
current recession may create both a new economic 
crisis and a threat to democracy. 

Three reasons have been put forward. First, even 
before the. oil crisis of 1973 and after, the inter- 
national, distribution of economic, political and 
military power went against the democratic, society. 
The massive and continuous hikes in crude prices 
have caused further deterioration in the economic 
situation which is reflected in the unabated crisis of 
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inflation, commodity: shortages, international mone- 
tary instability, strains within the capitalist societies 


' and new problems of collective security. ; 


Second, threat to democracy comes from changes 
in the social structure and emergence of new social 
trencs. The welfare state has reached a dead-end 
and cannot absorb new shocks produced by social 


change and. demands for social equality. The orga- 


nisec working class is in a position to bring heat on 
the system at any time, and there is yet no alter- 
native model of the economic system which can 
reduce the contradictions produced by the massive 
concentration of economic power in fewer hands. In 
betwzen are political and social groups which through 
corruption and fraud take away a substantial chunk 
of the national product. Even the political system 
of democracy is becoming costlier to maintain. It is 
not surprising that “a significant challenge comes 
from. the intellectuals and related groups who assert 
their disgust with the corruption, materialism and 


. InefEciency of democracy and with the subservience 


of d«mocratic government to monopoly capitalism. 


_In some measure, the advanced industrial societies 


have spawned value-oriented intellectuals who often 
devcte themselves.to the derogation of leadership 
and Jelegitimation of established institutions”. 

B7 contrast, the challenge to Western values is ' 
comrng also from those who are opting out of the 
modernistic work-oriented and old, forlorn commu- 
nity values. There is a new kind of spiritual resur- 
gence which is not directly challenging democracy 
but ts material base. The younger generation is very 
sericusly taken up with crisis of values. 

Taird, the internal challenge to democracy is no 
less serious. Long ago writers such as De Toqueville, 
Schimpeter, Lippman (and now Huntington and 


"Hayek's disciples of conservative economics) drew 


attention to threats to the structure of democracies 
which do not possess the power of self-sustaining and 
self-correcting equilibrium. The plea is often made 
to return to some early phases of democracy, which 
is just impossible. - 

'The internal contradiction of capitalist democracies 
lies in the very problem of what is called the ‘“‘gov- 
ernability of democracy”, for governability and demo- 
crazy and now considered mutually inconsistent. “An 
excess of democracy means a deficit in governability; 
eas? governability suggests faulty democracy”. Right- 
Lef: polarisation is now concentrated on these issues. 
WLereas the polarisation of the 1930s was dis-. 
soled with the help of Keynesian economics, 
Keynes has been found deficit in meeting the 
new situation. The fundamental crisis of capita- 
lisa is that there is no new Keynes emerging 
on the horizon. Whereas government’s demand on 
resources is increasing because of the steadily rising ' 
need to manage the inter-relations of complex 
societies, as well as to create a more equitable . rela- 
tionship between government authority and popular 
control, enough resources cannot be withdrawn from 
private aud public consumption without creating 
infationary pressures. 

apitalist .industrialisation -in the Third World, 
therefore, typically goes hand in hand with the ruth- 
less exploitation of indigenous human and natural re- 
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sources. The appropriate, indeed necessary, comple- 


ment of this kind of economic development is the 


brutal police-military dictatorship, which is fast be- 
coming the norm throughout the capitalist-dominated 
regions of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 


In the capitalist world, terrorism and assassination - 


have become an official affair. Be it Israel; the USA or 
Europe on the one hand and Libya, PLO; etc, on the 
other, they hire men to murder other men. Individual 


_assassinations run into thousands and should now be 


moving into tens of thousands. The distinction bet- 
ween an individual screwball assassin and an assassin 


state is disappearing. Indeed, there is. a large group . 


of so-called radical writers who see in the violence of 
assdssination a redeeming force. They firmly equate 
assassination and terrorism with wars.in which 
millions may die. Enemies living in Third World 
countries are murdered, violating all international 
law. Planes are hijacked, ‘often killing innocent 
people, not the enemies. go 

The hapless public cannot do anything about these 
happenings which for some assassins represent new 
cock-eyed adventure as if from a book of fiction with 


. lots of drama and melodrama — and blood of course. 
' According to some, the tension and’ speed of life in 


the West has led many people to admire murders as 
if there is something romantic about them. There 
were no important political murders in the 18th and 
19th centuries. The twentieth century is a century of 
political murders. A member of the Argentine fede- 
ral police recently told a correspondent that “if the US 
had not been blind, how much it could have saved by 


killing Khomeini in France! All that.was needed was . 


$ 2500 for the contract and a good meal. But they do 
not have the necessary vision.” (The Times, Sep- 
tember 8, 1980). 

The aforementioned problems are now sharply 


reflected in the continuing crisis of parliament, parties. 
and other political institutions, lack of faith in 


leadership, etc; they are also putting massive pres- 


~ sures on the public administration. There is a wide 


` tation-systems. 


gulf between the decision-making and the implemen- 
Both are increasingly getting alie- 
.nated from the people. The unusual demand for 
decentralisation is the product of this crisis of 
alienation. But how to decentralise remains a big 
question by itself. So it is with the problem of how 
to break up monopoly: 


THE historical experience about all dynamic systems 


. is that they are expansionist.” Without adequate 


rate of expansion, systems have decayed, degene- 


. rated and disintegrated.: Expansionism may be 


- promoted by forces that are internal to the system 


and are antagonistically, or otherwise, interlocked 
dialectically. Or it may simply be forced upon a 
system by the needs of its external relations. Capita- 


‘lism has survived by resorting to both types of 
expansion. 


It needs no elaboration now that capita- 
lism cannot survive in any country by autarky. 
Expansion may be’ peaceful or violent, or may be 
interchangeably peaceful and violent. The pressure 
of and competition from another system is an added 
factor that is pushing national capitalism into inter- 
national or integrated capitalism, with numerous 
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strains and problems of integration working towards 
a crisis situation as much as towards resolution of 
some of these crises. 

The two most significant post-war developments 


` which have helped this expansionism are the attempts 


to create regional common markets and organisa- 
tions of monopolistic concentration; that is, multi- 


nationals; Both these developments have broken 


traditional barriers because capitalist expansion needs 


-economies of scale, free movement ‘of capital and 


labour, large markets, etc. j 
‘In this regard, Ernest Mandel has drawn attention 
to three types of/Concentration : (1) fusion of exist- 


ing national enterprises, (2) fusion or absorption of ` 


national companies in larger regional or international 
companies, and finally (3) fusion of national com- 
panies into new units in which capital is more or less 
equally dispersed over two or three centres. (““Inter- 
national Capitalism and Supra-nationality", Socialist 
Register, 1967). "There are difficulties and obstacles 
in the way of all three fusions, but these seem to 
get overcome as expansion takes place. Each of these 
combinations has a difficult role to play in making or 
resolving the crisis. 


The REC “is the most developed forum of 


regionalisation of capitalism: which, through co- 


operation among nations and with the help of combi- . 


nations and concentrations mentioned above, keeps 
capitalism going. There are other regional orga- 


nisations, cartels and monetary or custom unions, 


etc., which perform the same function. However, 
internal conflicts of regionalisation pull capitalism 
away from global integration. Nevertheless, there 
seems to be no going. back on the new forum of 
cooperation among devéloped capitalist countries 
because through it they can (1) postpone or ward 


off some of the crises of capitalism, (2) more effec- ' 


tively exploit poor nations, and (3) challenge the 
pressure of similar combinations from the communist 
world. 

The needs of expansion and of fight against re- 
cession demand the growth of capital inter-penetra- 
tion from outside. This comes about through the 
creation of large amalgamated banking or individual 
units which are not owned by any national capitalist 
class. But once these combinations come into 


existence, they also “represent the material infra- ' 
structure of the emergence of supra-national state 


power organs." (E. Mandel, op. cit.) 
Multinationals are the second new instrumental 
or organisational change in the capitalist world order. 


The MNCs have started dominating the capitalist. 


world economies and are now deeply penetrating - 


into the developing and communist worlds as well. 
How does this role of the MNCs fit into New Eco- 
nomics? The developed capitalist countries learnt 
from their past experience that it is absolutely neces- 
sary that instead of the government actually. inter- 
vening in the market place, the new combination of 
private plus state interests, as adumbrated in MNCs, 


`. should determine the terms under which market is 


e 


developed and technology is transferred within and . 


outside the developed capitalist countries. It is 
through the MNCs that the big powers increase their 
military and political influence. Nearly 70 per, cent 
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of about 70 billión invested in developing countries 
is made.in 15 countries only. Although there is 
considerable opposition to MNCs in’ developing 
countries, these objections, by and large, ultimately; 


get muted. MNCs are now building Third World 


MNCs under their own tutelage. Finally, MNCs 
are a new instrument or organisation of mixed..eco- 
nomy capitalism in which the government and the 
private sector are joined in massive’ economic 
activity. The emphasis is shifting from public wel- 
farism to ruthless efficiency and prodvctivity criteria 
laid down by the MNCs. 


However, since all national capital is far from ' 
.being organised into multinationals and since also 


there is great political resistance to the surrender of 
national sovereignty to supra-national boards, the 
expansion ‘of full-scale. international capitalism, is 
thwarted, causirg a lot of new crises and. making it 
difficult to meet the old ones. Although the so- 
called law of uneven development cannot be invoked’ 


- every time there is a crisis of capitalism, in one area, . 


it has helped capitalism in a decisive manner. It has 
brought about a wide variety of class relations 
within each capitalist country and it has been noticed 
that labour and capital in one country have joined 
one or other similar combination, thus blunting 
class conflict. Unless class conflict is carried to an 
international level—and this has remained a Marxist 


dream—international capitalism can have a sufficient- - 


ly long reprieve from the onslaughts of working class. 

There are several aspects of the capitalist crisis in 
the global centre or international arena. Capitalism 
must -constantly grow not only nationally but also 
internationally. 


developed part'or in centre-periphery relations -is 
likely to create a crisis situation. Some will callit 
crisis of hegemonism. There is also the problem of 
new terrorism in capitalist societies. Only some of 
these aspects have been discussed here. __ o 


INTERNATIONAL capitalist - system is running 


into a new crisis because of the weakening of the 
international monetary’ system. The old system 
based on the Bretton Woods Agreement has not only 
become irrelevant but all attempts to create a modi- 
fied alternative to it have also failed. The US had 


for decades continued to run perpetual balance of 


payments deficits and thus created an international 
market for American dollars. Now she finds her- 


' self in a sit tion where she is sometimes unable to 


meet her obligations, thus allowing the value of the 
dollar to depreciate, threatening the whole ‘monetary 
asset structure. There are anywhere between 600 to 
700 billion dollars flowing around the: world outside 
the USA. The 1973 oil. crisis and the subsequent 
hike in: crude prices brought about a total breakdown 
of the international monetary system. Since then 
many efforts have been made to create a new system, 
but every effort has left a trail of new crisis. 

. The OPEC countries are trying to get out of the 
dollar bonanza which often leads to panic selling of 
oil. Indeed international capitalism is going through 
its worst monetary as well as energy crisis. So long 
as the surpluses of the OPEC countries are not equit- 
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Capitalism has to establish balance: 
or equilibrium within itself. Instability, within’ the. 


NI : no i ae 
akly distributed, the-system will remain in crisis. - 


An international factor which has undemined the 7 


Keynesian módel of international capitalism is the 


, urserviceability of the earlier institutional framework 
- for international economic relations. 


Economists : 
were quick to realise that the international economy 
hed come to be harmonised not by free movement’ 
of trade and capital or even by some kind of 4 con- 
trol on it, but by.the ability and willingness of a lend- 
inz powér to underwrite it. However, ‘since the crisis 


- 0£ 1973, there is no leading power left to underwrite 


the international economic system and the mighty 
dcllar has become just one of the many currencies 
waich people can hold. As Robert Skidelsky pointed’ 
out: "Since 1971, the American-dominated arrange- 


rents established in the 1940s have broken down; 


monetary disorder has become acute. This breakdown 
of the conditions for harmonious inter- dependence 
hes crucial repercussions on the viability of domes- 
tis Keynesian politics, especially in relatively un- 
ccmpetitive countries like Britain. We can no longer 
ray on a continuous increase in world demand to 


. sefeguard our incomes and jobs, while measures to 


protect these by purely national policy run the risk 
o” eroding our competitive position still further. “The 
b-eakdown of what one may call ‘world Keynesianism' 
irteracts with the~growing crisis of domestic Key- 
nesian management to threaten the whole economic 
basis of post-War liberalism”. (Keynes and the Re- 
ceristruction of liberalism”, Encounter, April 1979). 
Many summit meetings of the seven top capitalist 
nations have been held and each has failed to find 


“ai answer to the crisis. Indeed, the last meeting 


which was held in Venice in the last week ‘of June 
1380, painted the grimmest picture of the outlook 
fer the world’s capitalist economies. The OPEC 
has pushed the capitalist countries into long-term 
recession and inflation. It was not-President Reagan 
tut President Carter who reminded other leaders 


... how these countries were endangering democracy by 


a:tempting to ‘increase public expenditure as a way 
cut of recession, a statement which Keynes would 
not have liked to hear but which has become the 
refrain of conservative economists. 


, The ex-President of France had suggested the 


Impossible: the delinking of economic growth and 
ail consumption so that changes in oil supplies and 
prices would have less effect on their economies. The 
real sources of crisis was mentioned by the British 
Frime Minister, Margaret Thatcher, namely, the 
redistribution of economic power for which the 
veloped capitalist countries were not ready. This 


Elance has affected the balance between East and 


West as between oil-producing and non-oil-preducing 
countries. 

The solidarity of the capitalist world is undez great 
s.rain. In the wake of the Afghanistan and Iran 
czises, Western Europe developed an approach which ` 
was not to the liking of the. USA. This defiance is 
rot something the Americans are likely to forget 
easily. A deep bitterness against European allies is 
sseping into the American mind just as the Europeans 
are developing a new psychological dislike for the 
rew American leadership. Americans publicly 
Cenounce as irresponsible and treacherous West 
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- of persuasion or pressure. 


Europe's neutral attitude to evety' American’ mishap 
- in the Middle East. 


The Europeans snarl and scoff, 
and find excuses to avoid being involved in policies 
decided in Washington. International capitalism is 
now a faltering alliance of reluctant allies. - — — 

For years, the USA decided for Europe and con- 
sultations were only a formality. She sought their 
acceptance of her policies, not their advice by means 
.Paradoxically, in 1973 
and 1975, the US - put pressure.on its European allies 
to accept the Helsinki Conference on Security ‘and 


Cooperation in Europe, an idea that the Russians. 


had urged for long and the Europeans had rejected 


- since 1950.. The Helsinki Conference ended in the 


- 


capitulation of Europe and it was natural that. the - 


Europeans should pay back the US in the same. coin. 
The Helsinki Agreement Was forced. on Europeans, 
like the partition and the territorial amputation, 
decided after World War II.. Europe has now decided 
to show its independence. If the US acted unilater- 
ally to weaken the alliance in 1973-74, the Europeans 
are doing the same in the 1980s, thus pushing the 
alliance into a bigger and deeper crisis at every new 
stage of their relationship. 

President Reagan has adopted very. aggressive 
postures vis-a-vis both friends and adversaries. His 
domestic economic policies should not be taken as 
merely ill-advised, just as it is dangerous to under- 
estimate the new thrust of his external policies. Both 
are attempts to set up new patterns of economic 
and military arrangements to safeguard international 
capitalism. A deeper analysis of these approaches 
is required; mere petulant reaction, painting Reaga- 
nism as a deviation, would miss the real point of the 
crisis and the attempted solutions. i 
ONE view of the internal structure of the global 
capitalist system which gives it both’ dynamics as 


- well as causes crisis and contradictions: is what Paul 


M. Sweezy calls “the centre periphery relationships”. 
It is the centre which has all the controlling mecha- 
nisms, subject though to the various constraints 
placed by the other elements in the system. For 
instance, the' transfer of resources that takes place 
from the periphery to the centre creates ripples of 
concentric circles moving towards this centre. 

In Sweezy’s words, “The overall structure can , best. 
be understood in terms of the centre-periphery meta- 
phor. The transition from the centre to the periphery 
is not clear-cut or abrupt but rather takes the form of 
concentric rings which merge into each other. At the 


centre of the centre is the hegemonic power — in the’ 


present historical phase the United States of America 
— with the greatest concentration of wealth and 
military power. Around it are grouped the secondary 
imperialist powers —. Germany, Japan, Britain, 
France, Holland. Next come the less powerful deve- 
loped capi italist countries — the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Belgium, Switzerlaud, Austria. Beyond this is 
where, the periphery ‘begins. The inner ring of the 
periphery consists of what may be called regional 


sub-imperialist countries — Mexico, Brazil, Israel, 


Saudi, Arabia, Iran (until recently), perhaps like 
India. And finally, there are the outer rings of the 


periphery a RERIAE the great: maoy. of under-’ 
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developed Third Worid countries in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. All of these taken together make up 


a coherent whole, with lines of authority and sub-. 
ordination running from the centre.to the centre | 


clear out to the edges of the periphery through the 
intermediate-rings to the centre and-finally to the 
centre Of the centre. The whole constitutes on the one 
hand a system of exploitation of weaker by stronger 
at every stage of transition from centre to periphery 
and from bottom to top.” >- ` 

The bistorical development of international capital- 


“ism shows that'not only does it survive by expan- 


sionism, it has to be hegemonistically structured: 


‘According to this principle, one or more powers have _ 


always dominated this ‘system. For instance, in its 


‘formative periods, in the 16th and 17th centuries, it . 


was Spain, Portugal, Holland, France and Britain 
which constituted the set of hegemonistic powers. la 


the 18th and 19th centuries, Spain, Portugal .and' 


Holland were replaced by Germany and Russia, and 
so on. 20th century capitalism is dominated by USA. 
The global capitalist system under United States’ 


hegemony functioned and produced a functioning . 


international economic system and a flexible inter- 


national monetary system with a relatively free flow. . 


of: international trade and capital. The Bretton 
Woods agreement on which the international system 
was established coincided with the hegemony of the 
Ámericans over the rest of the system. The growth 


of tradé and payments created a demand for a new. 


kind-of acceptable currency. The United States satis- 
fied this demand by running continued deficits in its 
balance of payments, thus making the dollar available 
to every banking system in the world. This was a 


. very different situation from what Lenin had visualis- 


ed or predicted of an international capitalist system. 
The United States was not producing surpluses but 


deficits and other countries were investing in US : 


as much as America.was investing in others. 

| This situation did not neatly fit into the- classical 
Marxism schema, but the: orthodox Marxists con- 
tinued to talk about the crisis of international capital- 
ism in the same old fashion without realising their 
mistake. They failed to see that the most powerful 
component was not capital i in the classical sense but 
capital embodied in technology. which created 
the American hegemony over the rest of the 
system.. It was also the same technology which 
ultimately -created new contradictions within the 


* system because countries like Germany, France and 
‘Japan which borrowed American technology deve- - 
loped it at a much faster rate in some areas than the: 


United States did, International capitalism came to 
rest on a great array of new capital-using technologies 
emerging from the war-time developments. | 

But the real strength and weakness of international 


capitalism lay in the. vast demands created by the 


military needs of this system. It gave enormous 
power to the hegemonistic leader, namely the United 
States. The leaders of the nations of international 


capitalism profited from the technological fall-out- 


of their military system but the same ruined all the 
remaining members of 
namely, the so-called Third World countries. 
"weakness of the international capitalist system is. that 
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international capitalism, . 
The. 


its economic, technological and military hegemony 
no longer creates the right degree of confidence about 
it among the majority of its members. Besides, there 
is continuous pressure from the rival communist 
system on the weak links of the chain that binds 
international capitalism. . 

In fact, itis the growing inequality between the 
centre and the periphery or between the leading 
nations and the others and the growing gap between 
the two which has exacerbated the tensions and the 
contradictions of the system as a whole. It is not 
that accumulation does not take place in the develop- 
ing countries but that accumulation takes place under 
the constraints of the developed world and its new 
instrument — the multinational corporations. 

In pursuit of this purpose, the multinational corpo- 
rations invest in the periphery to serve two kinds of 
markets: (1) the consumption requirements of small 
indigenous upper-income groups which have tradi- 
tionally imported their luxury goods (automobiles, 
appliances etc.), and (2) international markets in 
which damand comes from outside. The great mass 
of people — workers, peasants, unemployed — do 
not provide attractive markets for the multinationals: 
in fact, they count mainly as cost of production so 
that the multinationals attempt in whatever way they 
can to keep their wages and the prices of their pro- 
ducts as low as possible. 

Direct investment by multinationals has reached 
the level of 350 billion dollars, of which 164 billion 
dollars are in US companies. These companies turn 
out about one-third of ¡the world’s gross industrial 
products, that is, about 1,250 billion dollars worth of 
goods and services. For the last twenty years, the 
average growth of these companies has exceeded-10 
. per cent, double the rate of economic growth in the 
industrial countries during the same period. (Orville 
L. Freeman and William Parsen; “Multinational 
‘Corporations: Some Facts and Figures”, The Futu- 
rist, December, 1980). 

The multinationals, thus, through ‘their critical 
control of investment, trade and production in the 
capitalist world, play a double role. They at once 
strengthen the economic, technological and manage- 
ment base of capitalism as well as provoke numerous 
crises. A major structural shift in the capitalist world 
has taken place ‘since Lenin described the previous 
shift as the highest stage of capitalism. New forces 
that belong to the structural dynamics of capitalism 
as well as to the domination of the developing coun- 
tries by the developed world have pushed capitalism- 
to a still higher stage of development and. contradic- 
tions. Capitalism has certainly moved to a stage 
higher than Lenin’s highest stage. If at all, contem- . 
porary capitalism conforms more faithfully to Rosa 
Luxemburg’s than to Lenin’s model. According to 
Rosa Luxemburg, international capitalism has a 
tendency to integrate; but the depth of its crisis is 
also highly correlated with the degree of integration. 

In this development, the new trend towards gov- 
ernment-sponsored multinationals is significant and 
it is creating new relations between politics and 
economics. "Clearly, we can no longer use the term 
*multinational corporations" and assume that we are 
talking about private enterprise alone." (John B. 
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Rhodes, “Growth of Government-owned Multi- 
nationals”, Economic . Impact, 1980/1). The three 
areas that are coming under state-sponscred multi- 
nétionals are: (1) extractive industries and minerals 
such as iron, copper, petroleum, etc; (b) manufactures 
such as automobiles, petrochemicals, metals, etc; and 


: (3)' service industries such as shipping, aviation, 


tourism, information, etc. However, this new trend, 
while supporting the multinationals, is also acting as 
a defence mechanism against their attempt to abridge 
state sovereignties of relatively smaller states, both of 
developed and developing countries. 

In the beginning, the multinationals were supposed 
to provide an answer to the scarcity of capital 
through its concentration and optimum utilisation as 
wel] as the creation of new forms of accumulation. 
The multinationals certainly succeeded in meeting 


, the crisis of capital in the post-World War 11 period. 


But now the trend is in the opposite directions: 
scarcity has turned into unutilised sürpluses, parti- 
cularly those coming from the oil-producing coun- 
tres. But -most seriously, this surplus is being 
augmented partly by the reverse transfer of resources 
from the developing countries, almost to the extent 
of$ 10 billion a year. These surpluses, co-existing 
with inflation and unemployment, truly represent the 
new crisis of international capitalism. 

The crisis has now taken an unexpected turn. 
Next to Britain, the slowest growth rate has settled in 
the USA, which dominates international capitalism 
despite its internal conflicts. But at the same time, the 
flow of foreign direct investment in the US has in- 
creased atarate of 14.5 per cent in the 1970s as 
compared to 6.7 per cent in the 1960s and 7.4 per 
cent-in the 1950s. How this crisis of increased flow - 
and slow growth is going to be resolved remains the 
most crucial problem. For the first time, the OECD, 
at its last meeting held in June 1981, was unable 
ta present any projections for the future for capitalist 
world. This was an unexpected development in 
QECD and speaks volumes about the new crisis. 

However, to imagine that capitalism is going to 
disappear soon is an illusion; it is nothing better than - 
predicting the past, . For 150 years, at each turning 
point in its history, it was assumed that capitalism 
was about to be replaced. Its capacity to readjust 


‘to changing situations has been underestimated. Its 


push towards accelerating productivity and techno- 
logy has been and remains remarkable. In Marxian 
terminology, the organic composition of capital has, 
unexpectedly, continued to overtake the rate of 
accumulation, something which Marx never envis- 


aged. -Yet, capitalism is not free from the kind of 


crisis that must one day bring it to a close or it will 
not be capitalism.. The new crises, apart, from the 
crises of its economic and political theory, discussed 
in the preceding pages, are the following. There is 
no point in overlooking the fact that some of these 
crises are common to all industrial and post-indus- 
trial societies, no matter what their respective social 
systems, " 

However, more specifically, the changes that have 
ezposed capitalism to new and unresolved crises are 
briefly mentioned : 


(1) The balance between its productive and de- 
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structive forces is tilting in favour of the latter. 
There is no end to the diversion of resources to the 
building up of the military might of the big capita- 
list powers. Even those countries which had so far 
escaped this burden, such as West Germany and 
, Japan, are now being pushed in that direction. 

(2) The next phase of the crisis is destined to see 
the. most ‘fierce struggle for the world’s natural 
resources. The UN has already declared 12 industrial 
inputs as having become irreplaceable. The developed 
capitalist countries have 18 per cent of the world’s 
population but consume 90 per cent of non-ferrous 
metals, 80 per cent of petroleum and natural rubber, 
50 per cent of raw cotton, vegetable. oils and sugar 
and so on. 

(3) The balance between integration of capitalism 
and its disintegration from internal imbalance is very 
precariously held. The oil crisis is slightly tilting. 
the balance towards the latter. The capitalist order's 
best spokesman, Henry Kissinger, recently pointed to- 
wards this nightmare - when he said, “Western civili- 
zation is most certain to disintegrate: because it will 
first lead to a series of rivalries in which each region 
will try to maximise its own special advantagés. 
This inevitably will led to tests of strength of one sort 
or another’. (New York Times, October 13, 1974). 

(4) Probably, the most important crisis is the 
declining legitimacy of capitalism in the eyes of its 
younger generations. The new generations do not see 
in the capitalist system the possibilities of fulfilment 
or self-actualisation of their lives. Yet the so-called 
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Caste, Ciass and Reservations 


‘MAINSTREAM has been carrying a number of articles on the 
issue of reservation. Considering the recent agitation in 


Gujarat over this issue, the time is appropriate to have a second 


look at the entire gamut of reservation of jobs in the public 


sector and seats in various state-aided educational institutions : 


for candidates belonging to Scheduled Castes and Tribes, 

It is unfortunate that most of the analyses attempt to 
justify the need to retain the system for improving the lot of 
the socially and culturally handicapped sections without 


examining the whole issue from the historial standpoint and 


i 


'in the context of the altered socio-economic conditions in India 


today. 


There is no denying the fact that caste Hindus, by virtue of 


their traditionally advanced position in the socio-economic 
hierarchy, got the lion’s share of concessions and facilities in 
- the shape of jobs that the British Government condescended 


to give to Indian,-and at the time of Independence there was a' 


case for preferential treatment for the socially and culturally 
backward classes so that the country could have balanced 
social development, $ 
Three decades have passed and the socio-economic condition 
has undergone a sea-change, giving rise to a completely new 


set of social relationships and values. It is this. set of social ' 


relationships and values of terms of which one should evaluate 
the system of reservation for SC/ST. : T" | 

It is well known that the process of economic development 
that had taken place in the country has failed to bring about 
perceptible change in the standard of living of the vast majority 
of the population. Economic plans in India have only served to 
widen the socio-economic inequality, thereby shattering the 
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security system generally produces sloth, poor work 
ethics, drug-addiction, violence, etc. There is an all- 
pervading alienation that is gripping the capitalist 
world. As mentioned earlier, to meet this kind of a 
situation, capitalism may go authoritarian. 
Finally, even if capitalism is able to maintain 
itself by resolving the existing crises, it lacks the 
perspective of what lies beyond advanced capitalism, 
‘whether planned or unplanned. The New Interna- 
tional Economic Order through which the capitalist 
countries thought they would fashion and sustain 
their domination of the world has turned out to be. 
a non-starter. Indeed, the leaders of the capitalist 
world are worried as to how the problem can be 
prevented from becoming chronic. In the words of 
Rosa Luxemburg, as translated by the Club of Rome, . 
capitalism “will inevitably tend to bring about a 
technocratic version of Oriental despotism”. 

. Nevertheless, those are all tendencies and not laws. 
Theré is a strong element of dialectics in each of these 
crises which does point towards the ultimate demise ' 
of capitalism. But it would be the height of folly to 
imagine that the demise is round the corner. It may 
take another half a: century or even moré. In fact, 
capitalism may survive for a much longer period by 
skilfully and consciously making dialectical adjust- 
ments to changing situations. There is a big question . 
mark on the future of all systems which dialectics has 
put on them. The future of capitalism will therefore 
be determined by the strength or weakness of Com- 
peting systems. [ (Concluded) ' 


vision of our planners and making a myth of the so-called *per- 


. colation theory’, In a word, social and economic justice has been 


denied -— notwithstanding the pious wishes of the decision- 
makers -— to a vast segment of the population, and in this 
process, caste has given place to class, realigning society in à 
basically capitalist frame. Therefore, whatever privilege, the 
upper castes enjoyed during British Raj was completely eroded 
and the position one now occupies in the restructured social 
set-up has come to be equated with one's belonging to a parti- 
cular class in the Marxian sense. Recruitment to higher 
Government jobs has ceased to be the exclusive privilege of a- 
particular caste and the level of economic well-being has come - 
to be the sole indicator of a person's social status. 

Most advocates of reservation prefer to overlook these stark 
realities and venture to analyse the phenomenon in terms not 
of class but of caste. In fact, their failure to recognise the 
class relations that now characterise our society has led them 


. to take a non-sided view and justify their case with the help of 


some official statistics that have no socio-economic relevance. 
The issue of reservation should be examined not in isolation 
but keeping in view all the concomitant changes on the socio» 
economic plane. In an essentially capitalist economy, it is class * 
not caste that determines one’s relative position in the social 
hierarchy. That people belonging to lower castes still continue 
to be economically under-privilged is not due to the domination 
of higher castes in society. It is the process of economic deve- 
lopment that has pushed them further down the social ladder, 
and the forces of economic development do not make any 
distinction between upper caste and lower caste in a predomi- 
nantly class-oriented society. Examples are-not uncommon 
where a Brahmin or a higher caste Hindu was denied minimal 
opportunity of eking out a living merely because he had not 
‘the means to buy the fruits of economic development. It is 
therefore meaningless to talk of caste domination to justify the 
reservation system. " A ; 
The problem of economic upliftment of the lower castes is 
inextricably linked with overall strategy for bringing about 
material betterment of the economically weaker sections of. the . 
population, irrespective. of caste, The problem should be 
grappled in its entirety and any short-term, partial measures 
benefiting a particular section will only whip up tension to the 
overall detriment‘ of the have-nots, 


Goutam Chakrabarti 
Barrackpore 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION: A | 


KENYAN EXPERIENCE by Walter Ouma Oyugi, Vikas 
Publishing House, 1981, pp XI + 227, Rs 75, ' i 


TH book under review, which is a revised version of the 
'* Ph.D. dissertation submitted by the author to the University 
of Nairobi, tells the story of ‘the Special Rural Development 
Programme (SRDP) formulated, financed and sought to. be 
implemented - by ‘Western agencies: in six different parts of 
Kenya during 1970-76, It met with the same fate as: the Com 
munity Development programme in our country. The author 
has tried to look into the causes of its failure to achieve’ its 
stated objectives. E i l IS 
As in other newly liberated countries, the Kenyan economy 
on the eve of independence was lopsided, Jt has a vast stag- 
nating agricultural. sector and a very inadequately developed 
industrial sector. There was a regular exodus of people'from 
rural to ‘urban .areas in ‘search of:jobs; and-this generated a 
number ‘of problems, -This situation was the legacy of coloni- 
alism. “Colonial Kenya was.a settled-dominated society 
whose .economy .was geared to.the needs of the white popula- 
tion and of the ‘motherland’. The economic and social infras- 
tructüres was created for the benefit of the large export-import 
companies, Land alienation on behalf of the white settlers 
deprived the Africans...of rich agricultural land.” + er 
Soon after independence, the Government tried to remedy 
the situation and solve the problems of social and economic 
development, but,'far from solving them the various steps 
taken by the Government aggravated them. According to the 
author: “Since independence the country.has continued to rely 
on external sources for, development resources. These re-; 
sources, if and when given, are given with conditions attached.. 
Some of the conditions may involve deciding where the re- ; 


sources have to be used, who are to be the recipients and how | 


` 


the management is to be done, Some of these aid conditions 
have helped in distorting .development ‘priorities in the 
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country”. 
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Menting, problems of development and growing popula? 
discortent" became the major concern of Western nations and 
the international agencies dominated by them in 1965. The 
initiative came from the British. Then the World Bank, 
UNDƏ, USAID, the Rockefeller Foundation and a number 
of ofiern Western agencies came in.” The Government of 
'Kenyy did not contribute any financial resources to the pro- 
gramme. Thus SRDP was ,premised on foreign financial aid 
and -emajned nominated by technicians and experts from 
donor countries, l A MES 
- Foz several reasons the programmé failed to arouse the 
enthusiasm of the local people or get their support and parti- 
: cipaton. They were not sure that their former rulers and their 
allies were really interested in solving their socio-economic 
probEms.. How could the exploiters all of a sudden turn into 
benefactors? They were aware that “aid. policies of a given 
country are part and parcel of its broader foreign policy 
objecives, Since bilateral aid is subject to approval by the 
polit&al leadership in the donor country, it becomes an instru- 
mentof furthering the so-called national interest. For instance, 
a ma»or consideration in American foreign policy is the con- 
tainment of *communism"...The British case is even more 
telling: “The promotion of economic development by means of 
overszas aid...should eventually be to the benefit of the donor 
counries as well as of themselves as it will contribute to a 
‘general expansion of world trade.” 
' Ths author goes on to add: “Aid is thus séen as an instru- 
mentof exploiting the developing countries, In that sense aid 
becomes retrogressive as it emphasises growth without develop- 
ment. Any technical assistance personnel promoting such a 
polic” becomes irrelevant..." Most of the “experts” who came 
to h.lp execute the programme did not have any prior know- 
ledge of the conditions of the country where they had to work, 
. Nor did they have any real expertise in rural development. 
Moreover their outlook and attitude repelled local personnel 
and alunted the initiative of the latter. Talking of “experts” 
the zutbor remarks: '*...personal deficiencies of the expert... 
are of two types: technical and human. The fosmer arises from 
the *xpert's" lack of professional preparedness. He may have 
irrelevant training anc experience and therefore unoble to carry 
out Sis technical responsibilities, Human deficiency includes 
authcritarianism, boastfulness, adherence to foreign values, 
lack->f staying power in the face of difficulties, inability to 
appreciate local inadequacies, or unwillingness to criticise, 
etc. um d E NN 
«R.d characteristics of foreign ‘experts’ usually generate 
confict in the administrative process. This conflict in turn 
leads to failure in effective role playing. In some cases it may 
even.:ead to goal displacement when conflict resolution becomes 
the major concern of the actors. In the administration of the 
SRD? these problems manifested themselves in an unusual 
manrzr, and were partly responsible for failure in effective 
programme administration,” ae 
Ths author has shown that the SRDP has a demoralising 
impa:t on the national bureaucracy. It could not find suffi- 
cient incentives to interest itself in the programme and could 
not **levelop self-confidence necessary for innovative change”. 
- Ths SRDP failed to make any worthwhile contribution to 
the Kenyan economy, be it agricultural production or infras- 
tructaral facilities, In fact, the credit scheme benefited the 
wrong kind of people where it was not killed by the bureau- | 
cracy before implementation. Roads were constructed but they 
were 2f very bad quality and of not much use. . 
Concluding his study the author has remarked: “Develop- 
mentis people-oriented. People must be seen to benefit either 
direcdy or indirectly from the national development efforts. 
The »eople better endowed to assess the needs of the people 
are tae political leaders (local and national). This is a task 
whick they cannot abdicate to either the ‘local’ bureaucracy ` 
or tbe expatriate .technical assistance personnel. When that ' 
abdication takes place elitist values as articulated by the bure- 
'aucrzcy tend to dominate the development scene, More often 
than not these “bureaucratic values" are foreign values be- 
cause of the expatriate influence in the administration of 
national development, In such a situation “radical” policies 
necessary for alleviating unemployment, poverty and inequali- 
ties tend to be regarded as ‘alien and profane’ to the system, 
Henc= what results from efforts to develop is the «development 
of under-development'"  - E 
Th-. book deserves the attention of our economists, planners, 
buresucrats and political leaders. Y 
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Reflections on Indian Reality 
(Continued from p. 5) 


same way, the actual reality in almost all walks of 
life too runs considerably independent of the law. It 
would seem that in truth not only what are called 
the Directive Principles but almost all aspects of the 
Indian Constitution refer more to what is wished for 
rathér than what is going to be enforced from here- 
"now. Very little cán be taken as an irreducible 
minimum, all the rest in a matter of privilege, one 
may have a chance to savour it to the extent of one’s 
social influence. 

Inspite of all the advances in higher education, 
technology and manufacture since independence, ‘in 
‘the far more basic human field of social transfor- 
mation, the achievement remains so miserably poor. 
In the immediate post-independence years there was 
a facile optimism that as an accelerated continuation 
of the capitalist development that had already taken 
place, economic growth will continue uninterrupted. 
There was no awareness either of the multi-structural 
character of the society much less an estimate of the 
inertial forces in the Asiatic/feudal structures which 
will retard capitalist development and pull back any 
social transformation by preventing any rise in social 
mobility. Emanating from the Plan-frame of the 
Second Five-Year Plan, there was rapid industrial 
progress at all the three sectors, in the basic indus- 
tries in the public sector, in the medium and small- 
scale sectors enjoying protection from the monopolies, 
as wellas in the organised corporate sector. But 
this momentum seems to have come to an end by the 
late sixties. By then the combined might of the 
massive monopolies on top and the reinvigorated 
pre-capitalist structures below managed to complet- 

ely warp and distort the direction of the economy. . 
For many decades one has been hearing about 
Indian capital being “shy” and not enterprising. 
The fact of the matter is that in a society in which a 
large segment of the population lives permanently on 
the brink of disaster with no social security, money 
lending will always be able to extract a greater, 
quicker and surer profit than any ordinary enterprise 
in its early stages. In such a situation, a large pro- 
portion of the social saving will always tend to go 
into money-lending, hoarding and real estate specu- 
lation, etc., and will not be available to constitute 
capital proper. One does not have to labour this point 
after the recent fiasco with the Bearer Bonds Scheme. 
An organic chain of links connect the top business 
houses with the village usurer-cum-trader. The pre- 
capitalist social structures instead of disappearing 
with the capitalist economic development, in fact 
gets strengthened with greater financial support, 
linkages with a modern sector and all-India mano- 
euverability. The effect of this inertial force is to 
be seen not only in the lack of development on the 
rural scene but in the severe setback suffered by the 
small and medium-scale industries in recent years 
compared to the situation in the early sixties. 


How then do we characterise the society in India? 
Even if we cannot give a full-fledged definition, 
we can at least begin by pinpointing some of the 
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peculiar features which are certainly there and 
underline all that it is not. That will mean ‘effectiv- 
ely setting limits to our subject which is the begin- 
ning of the process of definition. The minimum we 
can say is that inspite of the enormous quantum of 
Capitalist development for over a hundred years (at 
first constrained and faced with many obstacles 
under the colonial power but later actively aided and 
supported by the state since Independence), this 
capitalism does not seem -able to break down and 
digest the old structures and recreate the society in 
its own image as happened in the countries of suc- 
cessful development of capitalism; The old set of 
social relationships — Asiatic-cum-feudal and hier- 
archical-cum-caste — are not replaced by new freer 
capitalist relationship with the opening up of social 
mobility: It would seem as if Indian social scientists 
recognise in theory the role of religion in the rise of 
capitalism in Europe — the role of the Protestant 
ethics, for instance — but strangely enough they do 
not seem to feel the absence of the requisite reforms 
in the body of the main religions in India and even 
more importantly in the actual social structures and 
relationships which are bolstered and kept in place 
by those religions. It is not only the immensely 
wide contrast between the predilections of the 
present: day Indian capitalist class and the capitalist 
ethics in Europe a hundred or two hundred years 
ago, but is there not an immense and a qualitative 
gap between the “ethics”? of the parallel black 
money economy in India today and that not only of 
an idealist like Viswesvaraiya but even of the house 
of Tatas in their pioneering days? 

The excessive propensity of the present-day Indian 
capitalists towards black money ' operation is not 
only for the sake of tax evasion, but much more for 
the , extra-economic "power" that such operations 
can bring to them far in excess of the normal returns 
from any ordinary industrial or productive invest- 
ment. That Indian capitalists by running the parallel 
economy can make such. fabulous financial gains 
and can for ever extend their “power” over society, 
paradoxically however, does not reflect the strength 
of capitalism in India but its weakness, because the 
institutions which make all that process possible be- 
long to the old pre-capitalist structures and not to 
capitalism. By resorting to those devices and possi- 
bilities, Indian capitalists contribute towards revitali- 
sing the old structures and giving them a new. 
lease of life.. Lenin had spoken of “semi-feudal 
capitalism” as something most cruel, characterising 
a certain stage in the development of capitalism in 
Russia. But the pre-capitalist structures are far 
stronger in India and generally in Asia or in the 
still remaining legacies of colonial structures in Latin 
America. (Even a hundred years of formal indepen- 
dence did not enable any Latin American country 
to come to the stage of capitalist take-off.) 

Mere accumulation of capital is not capitalism, 
justas the possession of astronomical amounts of 
dollars by the oil sheikhs do not make them great 
capitalists. There are analogies from Indian history 
too: many Indian merchant adventurers in the 
medieval or earlier times made massive profits but 
that did not make them the harbingers of capitalism 
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in India. They exchanged their liquid wealth for 
land and powers and position in the hierarchical 
society itself thereby further strengthening the latter 
in the process and not challenging or changing it. 


As long as it is the pre-capitalist structures and rela-. 


tionships which provide the avenues, thanks to which 
the Indian capitalists are making their super gains 
and acquiring their "power" over society, they are 


strengthening those structures and relationships and . 


not bringing about the consummation of the victory 
of capitalist relationship in society. However much 
they may be gaining as individuals or familes, they 
are not bringing about the victory of capitalism. 
Capitalism in India, evidently is a massive edifice 
whether in terms of its industrial base or the vastness 
of its liquid assets, but still it is not big enough to 
transform India by itself—as an economic process, 
that is. Left to itself, it will of course grow, but it 
will be more of the same ““growth without develop- 
ment" in which islands of modern development 
would continue in a sea of general backwardness in 
which the pre-capitalist structures and relationships 
would prevail. The so-called percolation effect of 
the overall economic progress in the comparatively 


small modern sector wouid never transform the: 


vast rural sector within any foreseeable future. 

In the countries of successful development of 
capitalism, there obtained quite another equation of 
forces in which, in the classic description of Adam 
Smith, the cumulative effect of the pursuit of profit 
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of each capitalist entrepreneur led to the replacement. 


of the old social structure by a new one. based on 
new principles and to the general good and economic 
progress, This precisely is not the case in India. 
The economic process by itself (the pursuit of profit 
by the economic class, that is), leads not to the trans- 
formation of the old structures but. to compromises 
with them, on the one hand, inside the country and 


to collaboration with the foreign multinationals: 


externally, on the other. The enormity ‘of the distor- 
ted nature of the economy is to be seen, on one side, 
in the fact that even after the so-called Green revolu- 
tion when the country begins to build up an in- 
creasing foodstock, there remains a large segment 
of the rural population which does not and cannot 
earn enough as would enable it to eat even the 
coarsest grains forthe whole year. In the modern 
industrial sector, on the other side, admitting that 
there is shortage in the energy field and a few other 
bottlenecks, the picture by and large is one of the 
majority of industries running well below capacity 
aud a very considerable part of the scientific and 
technical manpower of the country remaining idle. 


As we have seen earlier, the abysmal poverty of a. 


very large segment of the population (40 to 30 per 
cent) prevents any expansion of the internal market 
and keeps the overall growth rate no higher than 1.6 
to 1.8 per cent. In this not only the capacity of the. 
modern sector to influence the backward. rural sector 


remains marginal but the rate of growth of the indus- ; 


trial sector itself is constantly retarded and pulled 
back. Of.course the purpose of all these arguments 


is not to suggest that no. progress is possible and that | 


India is doomed, but only that the dynamism for 


that progress cannot.come from the economic func-. 
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tion of the Indian capitalist class left to itself. In 
Indiz, as in all the other Third World developing 
countries, such a dynamism can come only from the 
activa political intervention: by all the progressive 


‘social classes acting together for creating the neces- 


sary momentum to defeat the internal negative forces 
and begin the process of genuine social transforma- 
tion. . , 

What I have detailed so far are the reasons, that 
is the strength of the surviving old structures m - 
sociezy and the organic weakness of Indian capitalism 
which together make it impossible for Indian capi- 
talism either to make the take off or to solve any of 
the fundamental problems of society. 


T= central point that has emerged from this discus- 
sion so far'is that the existing poverty results from 

the built-in inequality; this 1s so because this inequa- 

lity has not only depressed productivity but has set a 


limit to growth by restricting the market. But there 


is a capitalist claim (voiced by the so-called “free 
ente-prise” lobby) that poverty and to some extent 
ever the accompanying inequality, have persisted 
because of the development strategy with the objec- 
tive of economic independence chosen by the countzy 
under the leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru. If capi- 
talism had been allowed to develop unfettered, with 
the zid, when necessary, of foreign capital, this lobby 
argues, the growth rate would have been higher and 
the benefits of the higher growth rate would have: 
beer reaped by the poorer classes too, whose poverty 
to that extent would have been relieved. This point 
neecs to be answered because the voice of this lobby 
to bs getting louder and there are some dangerous 
signs of some rethinking along these lines even among 


official circles. 


Ir fact, this is the very opposite of the reality as 
we have seen above. Unfettered development of 
(capralism, paradoxically, does not lead to a success- 
ful independent development of capitalism in the 
Third World coüntries. (Incidentally, this also brings 
üs to the only scientific definition of the term Third 
Wod, namely countries where the institution of 
unfettered capitalism cannot make the take off. Here 
I am not imposing any “theory” but only referring 
to the actual history of the last hundred years). 

As seen above, in India, the more capitalism re- 
mains unfettered, the more will it compromise with 
the old structures, the more will it strengthen inequa- 
lity and strengthen its institutions. All our discussion 
of the built-in factors, underlines the imperative need 
for making direct and conscious attack per se against 
the institutions of inequality. What has gone wrong 
in India is.that these socio-political attacks against 
the old structures were not launched and carried out 
with any degree of consistency, not that there were 
too many constraints against the growth of capital- 
ism. We needed more constraints not less in order to 
channelise the growth of capitalism along productive 
lines and not to let it follow its negative propensities 
whizh it tends to do when unfettered. l 

¿The much advertised showcase success stories of 
such miniscule countries as Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Taivan or South Korea which are supposed to have 
achisved high growth rates on the basis of inviting 
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foreign capital with a complete “open door” policy, 
altogether abandoning all concepts of economic in- 
dependence, would be totally inapplicable in the case 
of India. The concept of economic independence is 
not merely an emotional factor, a matter of national 
pride. The most essential prerequisite for such 
sustained economic growth as would transform the 
economy is to ensure that most of the profits are 
reinvested into production. All our earlier discussion 
has shown that because of the strength and tenacity 
of the old structures, unfettered capitalism pursuing 
the profit motive precisely fails to do that. Influx 
of foreign capital in no way can make a break in that 
vicious circle.  . 

Profits earned by foreign investments do not get 
reinvested in the country even ifsuch ever-increasing 
foreign investments had been desirable and beneficial. 
Foreign capital merely takes advantage of the cheap 
labour and raw material available in the country for 
its maximum profits. All the experience of the other 
developing countries (including the older Latin 
American countries) shows that foreign capital neither 
introduces high technology nor brings about any 
sustained high rate of economic growth. To put it 
in a nutshell, unfettered free-enterprise capital does 
create a certain quantum of economic growth but 
simultaneously taking advantage of the old structures, 
it seeks to make gains by making compromises with 
them thereby further strengthening those structures 
which are at the root of inequality and poverty. The 
causal connection between inequality and poverty 
are therefore reinforced by such unfettered capitalism. 
In the case of foreign capital there is only the ad- 
ditional danger of the perpetuation of a colonial type 
of economy as seen particularly in Latin America. 
The native capital which already was subject to 
compromising with the old structures now in addition 
would be subject to the far greater and also immensely 
more dangerous lures of neocolonialism. 

Besides, in the case of India, the analogy of the 
iceberg mentioned earlier is particularly relevant. The 
very Size of the country, the vastness and variety of 
its population, all make the old structures particular- 
]y resistant and tenacious, and the percolation of the 
limited capitalist growth would be absolutely 
marginal and perepheral. Apart from the absolute 
undesirability of foreign capital becoming the domi- 
nant element in the national economy, unrestricted 
import of foreign capital would only repeat ona 
much bigger scale what unfettered native capital 
would otherwise do to the economy, namely limited 
pockets of capitalist growth continuing without affect- 
ing the vast sections of stagnation and extreme back- 


. wardness in the country. The only new element 


would be the large drain on the nation's resources 
without bringing about any perceptible change in the 
overall growth rate in the economy. 

Although all the above discussion refers to the 
institutional weaknesses of capitalism in the Third 
World countries and particularly in India, in terms 
of its incapacity to break down, digest and change 
the old structures, nevertheless in a historical scienti- 
fic sense, in terms of Marxist categories, it is capita- 
lism which is the leading formation or structure in 


society. The tenacity of the old structures does not , 
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mean we can have a so-called “peasant solution” of 
the problem and choose “not to enter capitalism", 
as it were. Such a Narodnik or Gandhian solution 
of wishing away the growth of capitalism is of course 
impossible. Capitalist relationship is growing and 
will continue to grow but it is in need of special props 
in the form of the controlling and regulatory role of 
the State to prevent it from following its negative 
tendencies and to ensure that it fulfils its historic 
positive role of increasing production and raising the 
productivity which alone can bring about sustained 
economic growth and all-round general development. 

Nobody has yet suggested that capitalism in India 
has already exhausted this potential. None of the 
Communist Parties nor any other thinker of the Left 
has suggested, for example, that all the means of 
production should be nationalised. That is to say, 
theoretically, the concept of mixed economy conti- 
nues to be valid for the foreseeable future. Such a 
mixed economy would include both the State sector 
controlling the commanding heights as well as petty 
bourgeois and cooperative sectors in addition to the 
organised corporate sector. But nothing can work 
without a constant and continuing intervention by all 
the progressive political forces in society. Since the 
state must fulfil the paramount role of direction and 
regulating the economy, it will naturally become the 
arena for fierce battles by the contending class forces. 
In order to prevent the lining up between the forces 
of capitalism and of the old structures, all the re- 
maining progressive forces have to act in concert to 
prevent such a combination from getting to exercise 
total control over the economic policies of the State. 

To the extent that India already has a large degree 
of capitalist development, it also has to the requisite 
measure a fairly numerous working class with a long 
history of radical political struggles. The vanguard 
role of the working class in cementing a broad Left 
and democratic front to fight against the negative 
tendencies would be both self-evident and paramount. 

What emerges above all from all the preceding 
discussion about the nature of Indian society is that 
all the previously held assumptions — either that the 
capitalist economic growth can or will continue un- 
abated of itself; or, that this society already has an 
effective state machinery which can implement any 
given programme that may have been legislated; or, 
realise any social objectives that may have been 
declared — are absolutely untenable. In all these 
cases no such automatism can be presumed upon and 
only a massive and continuous popular intervention 
can possibly ensure the success of any programme. 
Such constant intervention particularly at the grass- 
roots level alone can begin the process of gradually 
replacing or transforming the old state machinery 
inherited from the past colonial structure by some- 
thing that will be able to carry out the new tasks of 
social renewal and transformation. 

All these specific features of the Indian situation 
would demand to be adequately reflected both in the 
strategy and the method of our struggle. The para- 
meters of the required changes and adjustments in 
the programme, strategy and tactic of the revolution 
in recognition of these specific features would require 
deeper and more serious probings by all concerned. 
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Colonel Gadhafi sends open letter to Arab Kings and 


Presidents 
Tripoli, Ramadan 17, July 19, 1981 


The Revolution Leader Colonel Muamraar Gadhafi sent the following letter to 
Arab kings and Presidents. 


It is an extremely sad occasion that permits me once again to address you on 
the same subject...for it is hardly suiting Your Excellencies, prestige that the Arabs 
should be destroyed through the direct use of American weapons. 


This, in fact, is the case in Lebanon, where the Lebanese and Palestinian 
ople are now being slaughtered enmasse by America’s favourite spoilt child, 
srael... 


It is hardly appropriate for Your Excellencies to receive such thoroughly 
insulting behaviour from the Israelis and Americans inspite of unlimited friend- 
liness extended to the US, and inspite of the millions of barrels of oil supplied by 
‘true blooded’ Arabs to Israel via America as their contribution to the Zionist 
entity’s giant war effort. i 


We hope that your alliance with the enemy of the Arab Nation is earnestly 
reconsidered and that cheap and plentiful oil supplies that only satisfy the enemy’s 
needs, are also re-considered by all practical standards, you are in no need for 
these supplies. 


Forgive me if my letter might resemble an irresponsible article, for I on my 
own part, am not burdened by Your Excellencies’ responsibilities. I have, further- 
more, no responsibilities towards America nor am I its Presidential, kingly or 
princely retainer in the Arab region. 


Perhaps you may further excuse my “irresponsibility” because no one is now 
interested in protecting Arab Honour ... save the Palestinian freedom fighters. 

Moreover, I bring you tidings that a crucial decision might be forced on 
revolutionary Arabs ... for if we Arabs are destined to perish, it will be by our 
own volition and our enemies! 


—————— A — —— ———————————————— ——-—————— wi. 


Edited and published by Nikhil Chakravartty for Perspective Publications Private Ltd., F-24, Bhagat Singh Market, 
. New Delhi-1, and printed by him at Shaheed Prakashan Press, A-794, Amar Puri, Nabi Kareem, New Delhi-110055 
5 Talanhana — Editorial Denartment : 344482: Managerial Department :344772 
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A Self. defeating: die 


A combination of ignorance, .cocksure- 


ness and linkage with vested interests, 


- when prevalent among those wielding 


power, is undoubtedly one of the deadliest 
enemies of democracy anywhere. This un- 
fortunately has been the most striking 
aspect. of the Central administration, of 


most of the State administrations ` and of: 


the ruling. party generally, at any rate in 
recent times. The latest blanket Ordinance 


. — the Maintenance of, Essential. Services” 
Ordinance — enabling the authorities to - 
_ ban strikes and crush workers in whatever 
they choose to include in the now aot 


flexible category of. “essential . services" 
illustrates the point. forcefully. - 


Sunday’s midnight Ordinance uni! 


ed to be part of the Union. Government's 


so-called, package of anti-inflationary . 
. measures. The curious theory, fathered by 
- . former trade union leader and now Union, 


Finance Minister R. Venkatáraman and 
accepted, with alacrity by. the: Union 


Cabinet and the ruling party — that wage . 


demarids and. workers’, agitations in the 
context of constantly escalating prices of 


essential commodities, are responsible for 
inflation — is prima facie absurd. Pursuing _ 
this exploded theory, it is' not surprising . 
= the Sue Minister was — tó 


Tapo x : > 
LA 


- have pressed for wage-freeze, a ‘step which 


even the. Government felt to be provoca- 
tive. The Government’s resort to the Ordi- 
nance’ suits only the industrialists and. 


. public sector managements, with the latter : 


in no mood to set the correct norms in the 
sphere of maintaining and improving in- 
dustrial relations. That spokesmen of the 


- biggest monopoly houses have been the 
foremost among those hailing the Ordi- 


nance speaks for itself.:  . . 

Mounting discontent among wage T 
arises from the. Government's. failure to 
check ` the steep and steady rise in the 


prices of. the most essential commodities . 
of daily life, not to speak of reversing. such 
-a trend which was one.of the major pro- ` 


mises of -the*ruling party's election plat- 
form over | eighteen months. ago. This . 
growing discontent cannot be contained by: 
strong-arm methods and suppression of - 


-hard-won trade union rights, which is what 
the latest Ordinance is all about. Indeed, 


the new drastic law amounts to an admis- à 


. sion that those . in power will not touch: 


vested interests even when the latter . arè 
responsible for imposing a- crisis in. labour 


relations in any field. 


In the past too there have -been Jae 


relating ‘to the maintenance of essential - 
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services, but the new Ordinance goes far 
beyond all the measures enacted over the 
years and arms the Government and its 
minions with truly extraordinary powers 
‘to deal a body blow to the trade union 
movement, to the working class and — 
even if this may not be readily realised in 
some quarters today — to the mass of our 
people who are toilers. The Prime Minis- 
ter’s ready clarification the next day that 
any conduct likely to result in cessation 
or substantial retardation of work in 
“essential services”? would be punishable 
under the Ordinance and that therefore 
layoffs and lockouts came under its pur- 
view, is simply breathtaking, for the Ordi- 


nance refers to nothing except strikes and 


incitement to strike, and provides for 
summary and drastic punishment even for 
anyone suspected of remote connection 
with a strike; it does not deal with emplo- 
yers and managements and their conduct 
at all. From dismissal to fine and impri- 
sonment, every form of punishment is spelt 
out tobe for the protesting worker and 
his sympathiser or supporter.. 

Home Minister Zail Singh — Delhi 
Doordarshan must be complimented on 
getting the Home Minister to tell us about 
labour ‘problems — made the position 
abundantly clear when he said the aim was 
to prevent “miscreant elements” from 
making workers go on “wildcat strikes" 
and also made it known that go-slow, pen- 
down, work-to-rule, etc., would also be 
dealt with appropriately in both the public 
and private sectors. 

Indira Gandhi has also said that the 
Ordinance is a “temporary” measure, that 
she hopes there will be no need to extend 
its tenure. Which takes us back to 1975. 
Emergency was a “temporary” measure 
for six months; it was hoped that it would 
not be extended; and it lasted more than a 
year and ahalf. The same with censor- 
ship at that time. It is perhaps an exten- 
sion of the philosophical thought that the 
world and all its works are after all 
impermanent, transient, temporary. 

Even a big business newspaper which 
has the reputation of being Indira Gandhi's 
solid backer has wondered about the need 
for the Ordinance: “Employer-employee 
relations have on the whole been tranquil. 
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The country lost only 13 million mandays 
in strikes and lockouts in 1980 against 
nearly 44 million mandays in 1979. In fact 
the figure for 1980 is lower even than for 
the two years of the Emergency”. Also: 
* ..the only reason for such pre-emptive 
action can be that it (the Government) 
intends to take drastic measures to cut 
back the real wages in the organised 
sector..." Thus the apprehensions voiced 
by all sections. of trade union leadership 
except one about an impending massive 
onslaught against workers and their rights 
is not without solid basis. Another big 
business newspaper has pointed out that 
nothing is being done to protect the 
workers against “inflation and a rampaging 
parallel economy”. 

It is: not easy to swallow the assurance 


‘that the Ordinance will not be used to 


victimise workers. It is not as if we have 
not had experience of similar, if far less 
draconian, laws in the past. All that hap- 
pens in any event is that the organised 
workers receive a setback, bide their time, 
and fight back. The vast army of unorga- 
nised workers remain where they are, ex- 
ploited, harassed, humiliated, starving and 
shelterless. For them, an abundant supply 
of crocodile tears. 

Clearly, the intended wage freeze cannot 
contain inflation. Demand for, and grudg- 
ing partial concession of, wage increases 
is the result, not the cause, of inflation and 
price spiral induced by the Government's 
policies or implementation of policies, 
favouring the rich and the economically 
influential, in both urban and rural areas. 
The Government has failed to — or has 
no inclination to — discipline the employer 
either in the private sector orin the public 
sector. Nursing of sick industries to health 
is a monumental example of rewarding 1u- 
competence, mismanagement and fraud at. 
public expense. Import of foodgrains at 
heavy cost in foreign exchange at a time of 
bumper domestic production provides 


another example of pampering hoarders 


and black-marketeers at the cost of the 
public exchequer. Industrialists have long 
been getting incentives of all kinds, yet it 
is the worker who should take the rap in 
the name. of production and productivity 
while he does not get even a fraction of 
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the profits accruing from increased produc- 
tion or productivity. It is not merely that 


the employers, profits are not touched. But ' 


the venal among them get the benefit of 
protection of their black money :'accumu-. 
. lation. u if 
Only the other day the Prime Minister 
reportedly said that she had not been 
happy. about the much-advertised Bearer 
Bonds Scheme but that “experts” had con- 
vinced her of its potential utility. Obvious- 
ly these experts or pseudo-experts hold 
that the best way to deal with the menace 
‘of black money is to-offer special privileges. 
and tax exemption — not to, speak of 
concealment of identity — to holders of 
black money. What are we to make of the 
topmost political leader who readily buys 
the idea that black money is just floating 
about in the form of currency notes, to ‘be 
netted’ with a deft sweep by that eternal: 
optimist Venkataraman? It all looks sus- 
piciously like the old Pragmatic! Political 
Line: Take the credit when the going is 
good, pass the.buck when things don't 
work out. In any case it is a sad situation 
when we cannot take even what the Prime 
Minister says seriously for fear that we 
know not «what she will say tomorrow or 
the day after. . | M ML 
. Nobody can hold a brief for the highly 
paid employees who keep asking for more; 
but neither can any honest person defend 
a policy that denies compensation for price. 
increases without making the least effort 
to peg the prices of essential commodities, 
or a policy that raises the question of 
poverty and suffering of unorganised labour 
without doing the least bit to help 
these sections that constitute the very back- 
bone of the national economy. ' All things 
considered, Venkataraman’s “package” is 
pure poppycock, and the pretence that the 
Ordinance too is part of that “package” is 
too thin to need rebuttal. 
Even those who think; with justification, 
- that our trade unions are not always re- 
asonable will concede that our employers 
have practically always been unreasonable. 


To say they enjoy patronage would be an. 


understatement: they are extending patro- 


when their interests are involved, let no 
‘dog bark. This in essence is the rationale 
behind the latest Ordinance; and such has 


. been the logic behind the consistent failure. 


of the labour relations machinery and the: 
jud:cial system to render justice to the 
workers vis-a-vis the employers. > Who .. 
holds the community to ransom is a highly. 
debatable issue. There is much’ need for 
introspection. And not only in the Govern- 
_mert hierarchy. E ! 
What strikes one is that those who are 
swift to act to put down workers, especi- 
ally organised workers who can be. arti- 
culate, are not showing similar alacrity 
whea dealing with recalcitrant employers 
or ‘vested interests. The mill collapse in . 
Suret on July 9 this year is a recent sample. 
The construction of the mill on agricul- 
tural land outside the municipal area and 
the industrial complex, the step-by-step 
raisinz of the height of the mill building on a weak 
foundation, the: use of substandard material and so 
on wculd not have been possible but for heavy palm- 
greasing at many levels. More than four hundred 
persons, including children, were literally buried 
under the debris, and no one knows how many peri- 
shed. Yet it took the State Government two weeks ' 
to orczr an inquiry which can produce no results: no 
one has heard of any meniber of the management be- 
ing arprehended.. Again, more than three hundred 


, died in the Bangalore hooch tragedy, yet the State 


Government has been dragging its feet. Stray samples, 
but enough to show how the Centre and the ruling 
party leadership behave when it comes to touching 
the vested interests; P 
We are àll for responsible trade unionism. But we 
are Dt for irresponsible managements and proprie- ` 
tors pampered by the Government. The answer on this. 
front is not to try to crush the working class: such 
moves can only boomerang at a later Stage. The ans- 
wer is to discipline industry, trade and the big farmer, 
¿Who are the ones holding the mass of our people to 
ransom all the time. _ ae 
If tae Ordinance is meant to discipline the working 
class — as many of the tycoons have been proclaim- 
ing from the house-tops — it may be counter-produc- 
tive. By throwing the gauntlet, one can only provoke 
a mocd of confrontation, not a climate for national 
consensus. It is possible that after putting down the 
recent strike in public-sector plants in Bangalore — 
no doabt, a rash venture by trade union leaders obli- 
vious of the, prevailing balance of forces — the 
Govemment -is now going further to provoke the 
working class. It is not a- question of whether the 
organised: working class: movement has the strength 
' to'pu: up effective resistance: it is more important for 
the’ Government to conduct itself in a manner that 
will enable it to enlist the willing cooperation of the 
toiling millions instead of wielding the Big Stick. __ 
At least. the Prime Minister must know how sui- 


“nt. ~ cidal the -wielding .of the Big Stick could be, as the 
nage to” politicians and bureaucrats and.. 


experience of Emergency and its disastrous aftermath 
in the 1977 election have shown. One need not for- 
' get everything and learn nothing. pi 007 
E rt EM l 
C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
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: : e uranium enrichment, and continue to use till now — 
Nuclear trategy e was far too costly for a poor country like India. 
An idea of the costs involved could be, had from a 

: | single- instance that Dr Bhabha gave: the project's 
P Indian operational cost per day could be compared to the 
: total electricity consumption by the whole of Greater 
Bombay. Thus, only countries which gave priority 
=, , | to the use of nuclear technology for weapon-making 
and | rather than to its peaceful uses could afford the gas 
ns diffusion plant for uranium enrichment, which was a -~ 

i i PE l path that India rejected. 
P k : u-^* 7 Following this strategy, India had appropriately to 

a 1stanl í go in for nuclear power projects based on natural 

. uranium, moderated by heavy water, so that this : 
x country did not depend on foreign sources for import 
Roads i , of enriched uranium — Rajasthan, Kalpakkam, 
Narora, and now the proposed plant at the Gujarat 
site, all have been designed essentially on the, samè 
principle. The Tarapur plant, already launched at that 
time, was held by Dr Bhabha to be an exception — 
never to be repeated till India altered its stand on 


ME “setting up a STO enrichment facility based on an 
P. B JAL economically viable method. l 
O.P | >A HERW | d Instead, stress was laid on the sophisticated reactor 


technology — the fast-breeder technology — which 
was to be the key to India's growth in the nuclear 
field. Dr Bhabha and the other Indian scientists not- 
TE o ed that the second generation of fast breeders would 
I EC be able to activate the vast Indian reserves of 
thorium by using it as a compound along with an 
isotope of plutonium and uranium-233 which the fast 
E ' breeders would produce. It is this development which 
3 in the nineties was to create what is known as the 
“thorium cycle", thereby unlocking an almost inex- 
JH ARNESSING of nuclear energy for spurring the  haustible reserve of energy available in India. Natur-. 
development process in India was accepted ally, in this process the obtaining of plutonium-239, 
as a major goal of this country's science policy in a fissile material like uranium-235, was a key require- 
the fifties under the leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru. ment: Uranium-233, another fissile isotope of 
India thus became a pioneer in this field not only on ‘uranium available from the fast breeders, makes these 
the sub-continent but in the entire Third World ‘advanced reactors unique — giving as much or even 
community. ‘Lately, however, reports — some moti- more nuclear fuel than they consume. l 
vated, others ill-informed—speak of Pakistan’s break- It was therefore a major task for Indian scientists 
through in the sophisticated technology of uranium: to achieve the capability of producing plutonium-239, 
enrichment. Pakistan, it is said, is on the verge of and this task was achieved during the mid sixties, | 
commissioning a centrifuge process plant for enrich- when the capability of plutonium separation from the 
ment of uranium, which will give to that country spent nuclear fuel available from reactors was deve- 
a lead in weapon-making. What really has been  loped. The first such fuel reprocessing plant, which 
happening in India and Pakistan? The fact is that gave plutonium-239 as one of its valuable byproducts, 
the two countries have followed two different roads was constructed by Indian scientists under: Dr 
of nuclear development, based on two different stra- Sethna’s stewardship. This was a pilot plant set up 
tegies and objectives. at the site of BARC in the mid-sixties, and a much 
It was as early as the sixties that the late Dr Homi bigger reprocessing plant for handling spent nuclear 
Bhabha laid down the strategy for the Indian road fuel was later constructed at Tarapur, mainly for re- 
to nuclear development. That was the time when processing nuclear wastes available from the Tarapur 
this country was at the inception of a programme and Rajasthan reactors. Another reprocessing facility 
of constructing a chain of nuclear plants for power is to be built at the site of the Kalpakkam atomic 
generation. The strategy laid down by Dr Bhabha power plant. f e 
excluded build-up of the facility for uranium enrich- The plutonium thus available ‘will be needed for 
ment, not because such a development was beyond fuelling the fast breeder test reactor now in an ad- 
the technological competence of Indian scientists vance stage of construction at Kalpakkam. Subse- 
and engineers: the decision was based on the most quently, much larger quantities of plutonium will be 
feasible and economically viable course for India. needed for the commercial-size fast-breeder reactor 
‘The gas diffusion method for uranium enrichment programme, proposed during the late eighties and the 
.in operation during the sixties — it was the method nineties with the eventual objective of creating the 
. . which all the five nuclear weapon powers used for “thorium cycle". This is of paramount importance for 
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Viet eaten has the Indian strategy for nuclear 
« development with the creation of a weapons cap- 
< ability? Does the decision to give up construction of a 
diffusion plant for uranium enrichment preclude the 
. possibility of India exercising the option to deve- 
© lopa weapons capability — a course which India has 
. excluded for the present, restricting itself to the 
Eg peaceful uses of atomic energy? | 
ES The answer is that India retains the option for 
as going in for nuclear weapons if ever it considers that 
its decision to use nuclear energy solely for peaceful 
purposes needs revision on account of extraneous 
. considerations and circumstances with a wider ambit. 
"The fact that India has not so far taken up the con- 
struction of an enrichment plant does not bar this coun- 
try from exercising the nuclear option. It is true that 


all nuclear powers have hitherto used uranium-235, 


enriched to the extent of 90 per cent purity, nuclear 
== weapons programmes. But India has demonstrated 
by its detonation at Pokbran in 1974 that plutonium- 
.239 of weapon-grade purity is equally feasible. In 
«fact, the amount of plutonium needed for a nuclear 
"bomb would be far less than the corresponding 
c amount of uranium-235 — the ratio being about 4 to 


: a u 
ES "The only restriction on India’s exercise of the 
“nuclear option is primarily its political choice which 
at presently is totally in favour of outlawing nuclear 
weapons and using nuclear power exclusively for 
- peaceful purposes. The only other consideration can 
be technical: not till the mid-eighties will this country 
- have enough plutonium stock-pile which will enable 
‘itto fuel the fast breeders under construction as well 
. as spare the fissile material for a weapons pro- 
. gramme. It will have to sacrifice one of the two if it 
. wishes to exercise the option earlier. 
As for developing enrichment technology in India, 
the fact that a diffusion facility for enrichment was 
-« excluded by Dr Bhabha does not mean that new 
developments in uranium enrichment technology, 
^. economically feasible for this country, cannot be 
- developed. Rather, Dr Bhabha visualised a stage 
^o where further technological advances will make it 
.. possible for India, to develop the ultra centrifuge 
. process for uranium enrichment. This process is 
ly ‘sophisticated | but in economic terms it can be 
ill no a rdi elevate India S 
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1 tting in Pakistan has not been such 
veu d induce any special interest in uranium enric 
ment. If anything, Pakistan should normally place 
much lower priority than India on developing t 



















power plane it is. proposing to > build at Chasma i 
also jkely te be a Candu-type, . | 
fuelled, heavy water moderated plant. Secondly, its 
know" uranium reserves are small; and thirdly, its 
scientfic manpower and talent, going by available | 
information, will be greatly. tied. up in one single 
field, resulting in an imbalance of development ifthe 
country were to seek to build a uranium enrichment 
facility in a hurry. "x 

Ac'ually, this is how things went on in Pakistán Um 
till 1€74 when the Pokhran blast was set off by India. — 
The fall-out from this happening for Pakistan was to 
upgrade the priority for its nuclear programme, and 
in particular, for developing capability for nuclear 
explosion. Initially, Pakistan planned to take the — 
same route as adopted by India, namely, using _ 
plutoaium-239 for the blast, and obtaining the fissile 
material by reprocessing spent nuclear fuel. But 
things changed after the exit of Z.A. Bhutto, who 
had regotiated with France for the construction ofa — 
reprocessing plant — more or less on a turn-key —— 
basis — and had almost succeeded in launching its 
construction, despite American objections. f$ 

After the take-over by Zia-ul Haq, the military 
regime, hard-pressed on the domestic scene, viewed —— 
the naclear programme as a source of buttressing its - 
domestic prestige and at the same time using the - 
glameur of an ‘Islamic bomb’ for garnering the 
maximum resources from rich, friendly Arab sources, 
in particular the Saudis. Dr A: Q. ‘Khan’s return to 
Pakistan provided the opportunity, since the scientist 
had ceveloped expertise in the ultra centrifuge pro- 
cess ef uranium enrichment as a result of his associa- 
tion with Euratom's centrifuge enrichment facility 
unde: construction in Europe. Then came the sudden 
switc3-over; Islamabad's military rulers decided to go 
in for the construction of a sophisticated uranium 
enricament facility based on the ultra centrifuge 
process. ; 

WEat went on behind the scenes to induce this big 














from a’ reprocessing plant to a centrifuge process 
is nor known. But the fact that the project is on anc 
quiet work has been in progress on the centrifuge 
plant s construction for over two years is not denied. 
Rather, there has been tacit acceptance by the Pakis- 
tani suthorities that such a project was in fact bein 

undertaken. To queries by this correspondent recently 
in Llamabad, President Zia himself stated that 
Pakistan needed such a plant for developing its 
clear capability. His affirmation however was 
Pakistan's enrichment facility was needed for th 
oun Ty's programme of nuclear energy for 
uses, and in particular for building new reactor 
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_ A brave writer, Zaki Anwar, and some of his Hindu -: 


GHULAM RABBANI TABAN 


rl 


prom Aligarh to Jamshedput; to Moradabad; to 


Biharsharif, with a few flag-stops thrown in..No 
one can say, with any amount of certainty, where the 
next halt will be. It can be anywhere,. depending: on 
various circumstances. 

Aligarh because Aligarh Muslim University is a 
standing eyesore for Hindu communalists and: a 
happy recruiting ground for Muslim comal 
as is evident from the recent unfortunate happenings 


- on the University campus. Communal elements and 


vested interests, including some senior ‘professors, 
mobilised a section of students against sober and 
liberal-minded teachers and “students, including. the 


Vice-Chancellor who is not only an able adminis- ' 


trator but a person of sterling qualities of head and 
heart. But my present purpose 1s not to expatiate 
upon this topic. 

Violence in Aligarh was sparked by a quarrel. bet- 
ween two wrestlers belonging to two. communities. 
An RSS activist, who was then president of the local 


unit of the Janata Party,- fanned the: spark -into' a. 


regular conflagration.; He and his ~hoodiums led 


Hindu mobs and staged a blood-curdling holocaust. * 


Representatives of almost all political parties and 
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other responsible public. men pointed an accusing. 


finger towards him. 
Jamshedpur because working class unity did not 


'« fit ir their scheme of ‘capturing power within ten’ 


years’. A few days -before the eruption of violence 


- an. ESS camp was organised there which was address- 


ed, among others by Balasaheb, Deoras who was 


entestained to dinner by the local unit of Jamaat-e- ` 
Islami. A Janata MLA belonging to the RSS-Jana 


Sangh constituent was theroot cause of trouble, He 
incited the mob to take the law into their own hands. 


and Muslim friends staked ‘their lives to defuse the 


situztion. The highly decomposed body of a 


Anwar was recovered from a well. 


,. Moradabad because Muslims are doing a flourish- - 
ing =xport business in brassware which, of course, 


has caused a lot of heart-burning among Hindu ex- 
porters and their proteges, the communal tougbs. 
Muslim businessmen extend their! patronage to the 
Muslim League and the Majlis-e-Ahrar. So the mine 
was laid by the communalists. but the spark was 


i provided by the police who mowed down hundreds. 


of innocent people in a place of worship. And then 
the RSS entered the fray and, employing their well- 


- known tactics of spreading wild rumours, took it to 


its 1»gical conclusion. 
Biharsharif because, for one thing, it has a sizeable 


Mu:lim population (about 48 per cent) which is’ not’ 


to the liking of the communalists and has reinforced 
the raison d'etre of their ideological. base there. 
Secendly, they greeted the announcement of the 


"Bihar Government designating Urdu as the second 


Official language with great festivity. Who does not 
know that the RSS is greatly peeved over this issue? 
Thirdly, tension existed in Biharsharif over a. dispute 
regerding a grave-yard. The court had ‘decided the 
case in favour of Muslims. This was made an occa- 


_ sior to incite communal hatred by the RSS men who 


havs been holding shakha in' the disputed area. So 
a drunken brawl was turned into a communal riot: 
Prominent leaders of the RSS took part in the viol- 
ence. They have been pointed: out by the victims. 
One woman in her dying declaration named one Raj 


Kiszore who is reported to be an RSS activist. 


Faced with determined resistance from Muslims 
and. CPI cadres, who have strong base in Biharsharif, 
the RSS men fanned out in the countryside, spread- 
ing wild rumours about the massacre of Hindus in 
Biharsharif and inciting the local population to wreak 
vengeance on isolated Muslim pockets. 

Unfortunately, communal violence is nothing new 


` for .he towns which have to face, off and on, unscru- 


puleus bunches of communal bullies safely entrenched 
there. But the Biharsharif episode had added a new 
dimension to this problem. By and large our rural 
population has been free from this virus. With the 
majority of the people living under the poverty line, 
the” are too busy keeping their bodies and souls to- 
gether to have either time or resources for- luxuries 


like breaking each other’s heads. But the strategy: 


eyoived by'the communalists at Biharsharif is fraught 
witi grave potentialities. The successful experiment 
ina7 be tried at other trouble-spots also. 


Mot withstanding all these conclusive proofs the « E 


leaders of the Bharatiya Janata Party which, despite 
their efforts to put on a new look, is RSS in yet 
another garb, .are still crying out from the house- 
tops that the RSS is a cultural organisation whose 
aim is social service and not incifement of communal 
hatred. 

` The question is how we are going to meet this 
situation. People of goodwill hoped that with the 
spread of education and strengthening of democratic 
institutions the situation would improve. But things 
seems to have taken a turn for the worse. 


' ' After every eruption of communal violence we go 
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through certain formalities. There are official state- 
ments reiterating the resolve of the powers-that-be 
to root out communalism, politicians carrying their 
signboards make a bee-line for the trouble-spot and 
indulge in frenzied rhetoric, the bureaucratic machin- 
ery -goes into motion and a few so-called anti- 
social elements are arrested, a commission of inquiry 
is appointed whose report seldom sees the light of 
day, and the suffering people are pulled into a false 
sense of security. . 

As far as our politicians are concerned, everyone 
knows that they play to the gallery and wait for its 
judgement. with bated breath. For them success at 
the polls is more important than the killing of a few 
dozen persons and looting and burning down of 
a few score — shops and houses. In fact, to them 
it is a God-sent opportunity to gain the sympathies 
of one or other section of the population. © 

More alarming is the fact that the chauvinistic 
concept of Hindu Rashtra, as openly propagated by 
the RSS, has generated communal perception in other 
sections of the population also. ‘If Hindus can 
demand a Hindu Rashtra’, argue. the Akalis, ‘why 
can we not demand a homeland for the Sikhs?’ 
The Jamaat-e-Islami openly acknowledges its cordial 
relations with the RSS. It is ironical but the fact 
remains that this unholy alliance is encouraging funda- 
mentalism in India. (vide the Talba agitation of 
Kashmir). The Dalit Panthers take their cue from 
Hindu revivalism. | . E 

The RSS was directly involved in the anti-reserva-, 
tion agitation of Gujarat with its wide ramifica- 
tions in other parts of the country. Whatever the 
merits or demerits of the present-day reservation 
policy, no one can deny the fact that the Harijans 
have been deprived of their rightful place in society 
and barbarously oppressed over ihe centuries. Reser- 
vation, as enshrined in our Constitution, is the only 
way of undoing this great injustice and bringing 
them to the level of the more fortunate sections of 
society. But the RSS, which is an obscurantist orga- 
nisation cashing in on feudal relics like the inhuman 
caste system, is not prepared tó give them their due. 
Unfortunately, otherwise decent high-caste Hindus 
fall in line with them to safeguard their vested in- 
terests. This led to the Harijans, mass conversion 
to Buddhism and now, according to press reports, 
to Islam which fact is again being used by the 
communalists to inflame popular sentiments, While 
freedom of conscience is a fundamental human free- 
dom and in a democratic society every citizen has the 
inalienable right to accept or reject any faith, con- 
version is no solution to this problem which can - only 
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be solved by then social, cultural and ecohomic re- 
generation of the oppressed sections. 

Communalism of every hue and variety is a social 
problem and must be tackled at that level. There is. 
no dearth of dedicated secular-minded people in our 
country. In fact, an overwhelming majority of our 
population is not communal. They know that the 
process of communalisation is a part of imperialist 
intrigues carried on through their agents. They fully 
realise that communal forces, Hindu, Muslim and 
others, are neither their friends nor friends of the 
country. What is lacking is the will and determination . 
to organise them into a powerful movement to knock 
the wheels out of this bandwagon. The National 
Integration Council was a virtual non-starter. At - 


.best it can be described as a high-level debating 


society whose decisions and recommendations are 
left to gather dust. Even this organisation can be 
turned into an effective popular movement to control 
and contain communalism if a network of State, 
district and, in the case of big towns, city level orga- 
nisations is set up consisting of  public-spirited 
people, irrespective of political affiliations, with 
powers to deal with ugly situations. 

No political party, big or small, can fight this 
menace by itself. It requires a national consensus 
which is not hard to arrive at. It is high time we 
make a move in this direction.[ ] 





MANY USES OF MARX 


Aspiring revolutionaries will have access to a useful’ 
crash course in Marxist principles, thanks to a pamphlet 
published under the unlikely imprint of “Aims of 
Industry”, the Right-wing pressure group for free 
enterprise. — . 

The launching recently in the distinctively capitalist 
surroundings of the Waldorf Hotel, Aldwych, London, 
was a low-key affair, and the presence of the author, 
Dr K.W. Watkins, Reader in Political Thoery and 
Institutions at Sheffield University, added a scholarly 

' |- tone. 

«Aims of Industry” contends that in today's highly |. 
charged political climate. business management must. 
know the enemy. **Not even Cassius Clay would go into 
thering with one hand tied behind his back", Dr 


y | Watkins writes. “Yet that is the position of the manager 


who is totally ignorant of Marxist theory,” 

The trouble js that Dr Watkins has produced, one can 

only assume inadvertentlv, a clear exposition of Marxist 
tactics that could prove as useful to the canny Left as to 
the ignorant Right, It is a triumph of objective scholar- 
ship over political conviction. 
. Mr Michael Ivens, director of “Aims of Industry”, 
sees the need for his organisation to educate “politically 
naive managers" in Marxism as similar to the Vaticari’s 
rationale for “a department of atheism”... He endorses 
a suggestion in the pamphlet that managers subscribe 
to the Morning Star, the Communist paper. 

The pamphlet ends with a recommended reading list, 
It is there that Dr Watkins has made a serious mistake. 

For the enemy, the list comprises exclusively works by. 
Marx, Engels and Lenin, the giants. But on the side of 
the Angels under the heading, “Democratic Theory”, the 
author musters a markedly inferior team, 'a second 
eleven, if that: F.A. Hayek, H.S. Ferns of the Institute 
for the Study of Conflict, i 

- «Aims of the Industry” 
enemy and it wil! cost it dear., 


` — Tony Samstag in’ The Times, London, repro- 
duced by The Statesman, July 22, 1981. 


has under-estimated the 
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Foreign ‘Policy 
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Pulls and Pressures 
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JEREMIAH NOVAK 


SEVEN months into the Reagan Administration the 
most common complaint, at home and abroad, is 
that US foreign policy is unclear. Unlike.the Reagan 
domestic economic or defence spending policies, 
which have been spelled out, the principles under- 
lying the Reagan foreign policy are unknown. , As a 
result, there has been a growing clamour in the press 
and among world governments for President Reagan 
to give a major foreign policy address, to clarify 
matters. Thus far, he has refused, on the basis that 
a speech does not equal a policy. M 
Reagan is well aware that Presidents like Carter, 
Nixon and Lyndon Johnson, who announce grand 
designs, often. find themselves in. bondage to those 


. designs. For once announced, a grand design cannot 


be retracted. Like his Republican predecessor 
Theodore Roosevelt, Reagan prefers that people 
watch what he does and not what he says. Roosevelt's 
theme at the turn-of-the-century was “Talk softly 


` and carry à big stick". Reagan seems to be in the’ 


same mould. For he has worked assiduously to create 
a more stable domestic economy in order to finance 
a 1.6 trillion dollar military build-up over the next 
ten years — his own “big stick". What he will do 
with his growing stick is at the heart of the confusion 
in the USA and elsewhere. 
The problem that confronts us in analysing 
Reagan's foreign policy is that his is a coalition 


government — a coalition of ideologies, nota parlia- . 


mentary coalition. For Reagan's problems are found 
both within his Administration and in the Congress. 
Jf he gives a speech on foreign policy he stands the 
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chance of alienating’ large parts of his coalition fô 
the benefit of other parts, thus losing support in 
advance of events. If he keeps silent then he can 
hold the coalition together, keep the opposition con- 
fused, while working through secret debate and trade- 
offs within the coalition to hammer out controversial 


. issues in a manner acceptable to all parts of the 


coalition. Public silence is the only way to keep the 
various functions hopeful that their point of view will 
prevail in the long run. As Leslie Gelb, former Carter 
Administration Arms Controller put it, 

In this view, a major foreign policy address is bound to 
raise a political storm. As several White House aides explained 


the dilemma: If Mr, Reagan gave a- very conservative Speech, 
as his instincts would - dictate, many foreign countries, the 


` foreign ' policy establishment in the United States and much of 


the news media would be irritated with him; if he gave .a 
middle-of-the-road speech, conservatives would criticise him, 


At present there is considerable agreement among 
the various factions of the Reagan Administration, 
that the President's first priority must be to seek 
what James Chace, the editor of Foreign Affairs, the 
prestigious foreign policy journal, calls “solvency”.? 
Chace is referring to the fact that the US economy 
-— buffeted by Vietnam War inflation, deficits in the 
trade balance, high interest rates, and energy — needs 
to be returned to solvency. Secretary.of State 
Alexander Haig in a recent interview summed up this 
aspect of Reagan's policy : 

(Reagan) came into office with a clear recognition that the 
United States could not reinvigorate its leadership world-wide 


and be effective internationally if he presided over an economic 
shambles at home,* 


Haig has grasped the nettle. Reagan is seeking 
through his strict monetary policy, and budget cuts in 
social welfare, to generate funds that translate into 
military expenditures. In this sense Reagan's policies 
are a form of wartime-or cold war “military Kéynesia- 
nism", sacrificing civil expenditures while stimulating 
heavy industry and employment in steel, electronics, 
aviation, autos and shipbuilding through a military’ 


build-up. 


The coalition Reagan represents also agrees that 
the US must strengthen both its conventional forces 
and strategic nuclear forces. In particular there is a 
complete agreement on the need to build up the 
Navy — surface, carrier, and submarine force, by 
25 per cent at least over the next eight years. Secon-. 
dly, all are agreed that the Army must be built up 
with a new generation of armoured vehicles, artillery, 
and anti-tank weapons. The Air Force needs both 
new fighters and an expanded number of large Air 
Force transports, as well as a new ground-based 


‘missile system. 


Although there is a debate about details, there is 
unanimous agreement that‘ the build-up of con- 
ventional forces is needed for the defence of the 
Persian Gulf as the material substance to back up 
the Carter Doctrine, which, as Daniel Moynihan has 
said, never had the military force to back it up.4' 

Thus coalition has had the necessary cohesion to 
greatly alter the make-up ofthe US budget toward 
2 military priority, stimulate the US economy, and 
fight inflation as a means of gaining “solvency’’ and 
to-call for the biggest build-up of American force 
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in history during peace-time, for use approximately 
in the area of West Asia.5 


II 


— 


. Various ideological cross-currents now are filtering 


across the American political spectrum, cross-currents 
that divide both political. parties, the "Congress, and 
the Administration. . These cross-currents are not 
simply the result: of ideology per se, nor do the 
holders of different views necessarily represent orga- 
nisations like' “Business” or “the Pentagon”, or 
‘political parties, or even the Administration. Georgi 
Arbatov, one of the USSR's most astute observers 
of US policy, has talkéd about the ‘ 
character of the current Administration's forei ign 
policy: “The people who, have come. to power are 
more ideological than almost any in the’ past. Many 
ofthem hate us blindly. I'm not necessarily talking 
the top level,.but the next level there are biased 
zealots, with rather low intellectual capacities." 


Alexander Bovin, a columnist of Izvestia, says: 


“There's a general philosophy in Washington. It’s 
based on fear and ignorance and the most retrograde 
attitudes, but it is not yet a thought-out system for 
dealing with the real world. 1 cling to the hope that 
the contradictions between the initial philosophy and 
the still inchoate policy will be resolved positively.”6 

Bovin and Arbatov both pinpoint the problem as 
being between upper. levels and lower levels and bet- 
ween “inchoate thoughts” and a “thought-out” 
system. In short, they are describing what is meant by 
the coalition in the present article. For the elements 
of faction, voting: blocs, ideologies, and contradic- 
tions reflect severe philosophical conflicts within the 
Administration. 

Four factions dominate the Reagan. foreign policy. 
Each of these factions has a position somewhat 
different from the other. Asa means of simplifying 
the complexity of this free-for-all, four categories of 
factions should be considered: The Reaganites around 
the President who are conservative nationalists; the 
Trilateralists around Vice-President Bush who are 
global order internationalists; the Neoconservatives; 
and the Conservative Internationalists. The four 
groups all have a piéce of the action yet because of 
political deals, as we shall see, the Neoconservatives 
hold the greatest power. " 

Let us take a look at each in' turn. 


The. Reaganite Conservative Nationalists 


Anyone familiar. with California, President 
Reagan’s home State, ard in particular Orange 
County, perhaps the most conservative county in 
America, is. aware that isolationism is nof dead in 
America. For there still exists a philosophical outlook 
that traces its roots to the founding of :the republic, 
that conceives the United States national interest in 
world affairs on the basis of that interest narrowly 
conceived. While such an outlook holds that. the 
USA is the best and freest country on earth, . this 
outlook is posited on the. premise: that, for all its 
wealth and power, the USA is but one nation among 
many. It is not a chauvinistic. nationalism, but its 
opposite. For nothing.is more the opposite of impe- 
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‘Orwellian” ` 


rialism, chauvinism, and globalism than isolationist 
non-aligned nationalism.’ 

Ronald Reagan is perhaps the first President since 
Eisenhower who grew to manhood during the last 
period of isolationism in the 1920’s and 1930’s and 
who knew men who had grown’ up: prior to World 
War I when the US still had an isolationist outlook. 
Reagan has seen the US emerge from isolation in 
1939 to world power status in 1945 and understands 
the importance of this transition. He belongs to a 
party, the Republican, which eschews international- 
ism, and which produced Senator Robert Taft of 
Ohio who until his death in 1952 opposed US global 
pretensions. Reagan in both his nomination and 
inaugural addresses emphasised these themes of 
nationalism without references to globalism. Reagan - 
opposed the military draft in his election campaign 
and seldom mentions global issues. 

This does not mean that Reagan sees himself as 
a dismantler of the globalist cold war tradition, but 


"it does mean that his vision does not include an 


imperial outlook. His failure thus far to articulate a 
global outlook, his reluctance to search for foreign 


- policy victories overseas, are all part of a conscious 


attempt to speak softly and carry a big stick. He 
has no global grand design. This noes not mean he 
has no private vision. 

On April 10, 1980, this reporter interviewed Edwin 
Meece, President Reagan’s most trusted assistant on 
an odd variant of US foreign policy that came out 
during the primary campaign in 1980. Reagan in his . 
announcement to seek the Presidentiai nomination, 
called for a closer union of the nations of North 
America. In my talk with Meece I found that the 
call for North'American common policies originated 
after talks with Lopez Portillo, President of Mexico, 
and Pierre Trudeau, Prime Minister of Canada. 

Reagan had been the first to speak out for what he 
called a “North American Accord", a new deeper 
relationship between Mexico, Canada and the USA 
as well.as a new relationship with the states of Cen- 
tral America and the Caribbean. In speaking with 
Meece-I learned that while the President did not 
believe he could bring this item to the top of the 
agenda i in his first term, Meece said that Reagan 
would “‘personally see that the direction would at 
least get on the agenda."'8 

The implications of this policy cán be immediately 
seeri if we look at the streams of American foreign 
policy thought over in the twentieth century. 

By far the dominant trend of US foreign policy . 
since 1900 has been oriented: to alliances with the 
Atlantic powers of Europe. At the turn of the _cen- 


.tury President McKinley hoped to steer the USA 


into the European Concert of Nations, then led iby 
Britain, in order to be part of the European domi- 
nance of the world. *Atlanticists" have led us into 
tacit alliances with Britain in 1898 during the Spanish- 
American War, and into formal alliance in 1917, 
1941, and 1948 i in NATO. ‘Aftlanticists have consis- 
tently | believed in an international order, tied to the 
World Court, the UN, the IMF, World Bank and 
GATT, on the assumption that the Atlantic Nations 
would dominate these institutions. 

The opposite end. of the spectrum ate the: conser- 
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vative internationalists who see the rightful place of- 
American interests to be in the Pacific: General 
MacArthur, President Hoover, Senator, Robert Taft 
who saw US interests as being the. development of 
the huge markets in Asia. As such “the Asia First- 
ers” would lead the effort to conquer the Philip- 
pines, defeat Japan in World War II, promise the 
open door in China, oppose Mao, fight i in Korea and 
Vietnam. This group: backed by the China Lobby, 
which still exists, was second only to the Atlanticists. 

A third strain of American geopolitical thought ‘is 
oriented toward the Western hemisphere. This is the 
Pan-American, isolationist position. Pan-Americans 
believed that the hemisphere offered all the oppor- 
tunity this nation needed for its sphere of interest 
and trade. 

After World War II, wlieti the US emerged as the 
most powerful nation on earth, all three of these 
geopolitical outlooks could be seen as compatible. 
“However from 1945 to 1980, the Western hemi- 
sphere was taken for granted, while’ Atlanticists and 
Pacificists dominated. foreign policy debate. It was 
only when Reagan called for a North American 


Accord that Latin America and Canada came into 


focus again. 


Five geopolitical considerations have Jed to this 


new concentration on the hemisphere. Surprisingly 


despite the press attention given to Mexico’ s. oil, 


energy is not the most important factor. 
At the top of the list is the, empirical fact that 


Canada is the largest trading partner of the USA and j 


Mexico. Indeed two-way trade between the US and 
Canada exceeds two-way trade with both Japan and 
the EEC. Moreover, trade with Mexico is the fastest 
growing sector in the US trade statistics. As such, 


~ 


organisation of continental trade and its rationalis- 


future to balance. such 
, Organisation and the EEC and the Japan-ASEAN 
trade blocs in Asia.' Prime Minister Trudeau has 
called for a “continental system” similar to the EEC 
to organise North America trade. í 

Secondly, migration to the US from Mexico and 
the Caribbean has led to huge changes in the 
relationships among the nations of’ North America. 
Mexican exports of people are bringing about a 
situation where by 1990 Hispanic-speaking migrants 
from Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Caribbean, and most of 
all Mexico, will be the largest ethnic group in the 
USA. 

Third, the bateri of trade in the Western hemis- 
‘phere has chan ged for all countries. Previously trade 
with Europe and Africa dominated. Today trade 
with East Asia predominates. and is growing the 
fastest. Indeed the whole Western hemisphere is in 
deficit with East Asia where modern technology 
and lower. wage rates give Asia a competitive advant- 
age. The Western -hemisphere, especially North 


ation is essential in the 


America, will have to rationalise this trade as a bloc ' 


or else see its manufacturing industries eliminated. 
And fourth, the oil crisis which led to'an examin- 
ation of the US strategic posture revealed that 
although US Atlantic and Pacific” partners ` were 
wholly “dependent on the Persian Gulf, North 
America imported only 15 per cent of oil from there 
and Mexico's oil development made North America 
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Administration. 


easily able to replace Persian Gulf supplies. North 


America per se does not need the Persian Gulf, only 
US allies need the Gulf. : 

Fifthly; the neglect of Central America and the 
Caribbean by all North American powers has led to 
revolutions in Nicaragua, El Salvador, Guatemala 


, and Cuba. If: this trend is to be. stopped the US, 


Canada, and Mexico must take a more active role. 

Thus five solid geopolitical reasons offer President 
Reagan reasons tO pursue an independent, almost 
isolationist foreign policy and create a new basis for 
the independence of. US foreign poilcy within a 
hemispheric context. 

Remarkably President Reagan’s own “personal 
foreign policy" has gone relatively unnoticed in the 
‘world press. Yet after his election President Reagan 
travelled to Mexico to meet Lopez Portillo, and 


‘Lopez Portillo came to the US in June. Further, 
President Reagan has travelled to: Canada to meet 


Prime Minister Trudeau. Out of these meetings has 
come the scheduling of a North American Summit 


. in 1982, anew liberal immigration agreement, new 


trade and oil agreements, and a new joint Canada- 


. Mexico-US aid programme in the Caribbean. Asa 


result, if we look at whats Reagan himself does as 
opposed to what he says, it is clear that he has 
energetically pursued a North America first policy. 
Atlanticists — Trilateralists 

When Reagan accepted George Bush as his running 
mate he helped heal the breach between conservative 
and liberal wings of his party, between the nationalists 
and pacificists on the one hand and the Atlanticists 
on the other. 

Unlike the Carter years however the Trilateralists 
do not have the scope and power that they had in 


.the past. Yet Reagan, by designating the Vice-Pre- 


sident as White House “crisis manager”, and as being 
responsible for economic summits and trade, has 
given the Trilateralists a solid voice in the Administr- 
ation: Essentially this means, however, that Reagan 
has kept globalists concerned: with detente, SALT, 
and the international economy within the dministr- 
ation. This means that Reagan, who will attend the 
North-South Summit in Mexico in October, apart 
from the Ottawa Summit of leaders of Europe 'and 
Japan in July, will keep open his options of global 
importance; in consultation with the Atlantic allies, 
Japan, and the Third World. 

The presence of Bush in a key position gives 


* Reagan an ally against, the more extreme neocon- 


servatives and conservative internationalists in the 
However it does not mean that 
Reagan isa convinced globalist, like the naive 
Jimmy Carter. It does mean that having made his 
pre-election deal, Reagan will have to listen:carefully 
to the globalist outlook and at least go part af the 
way along their, line. 


Conservative Internationalists 


The Conservative Internationalists are a combis 
ation of a regional bloc, Pacific-oriented geopoliticians, 
and American imperialists. They look at US alliances 
and relationships as a means to expand US power 
and serve US wealth. Men like Senators Barry 
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‘Goldwatef, John Tower, Jesse Helms, and Paul 
Laxalt are unreconstructed ideological capitalists of 
the Cold War variety. ` . 

Almost all of the conservative internationalists, 
liké Richard Nixon, are from the Far West and 
Southwest of the USA—California, Texas, Nevada, 
Louisiana, Utah,; and the Dakotas — Republicans 
attached - to a wealth. and .power of that 
region of the country. For today Texas and Cali- 
fornia are the fastest growing States in population, 
per-capita income, manufacturing, and most of all, 
foreign trade. ‘Whereas up till 1970' the North-east 
was the leading area of exports, since then the 
Southwest and Far West, engaged in trade with 
Latin America and Asia are the fastest growing 
hubs of trade. These States have ample energy re- 
sources and a growing supply of cheap ' migrant 
labour from Mexico. 

Several books have been written about the growth 
of a new power elite in the Southwest of the USA 
— a power elite that: produced Eisenhower, Lyndon 
Johnson, Nixon, Connally and Bush and which has 
played a major role in the Reagan campaign. Huge 
new corporations, Flour, Coors, Bechtel, American 
Airlines, and banks located in Texas and California 
and Colorado have become a major force in select- 
ing politicians and directing foreign policy.? 

The power of the Conservative Internationalists 
can be seen in the election results (the West suppor- 
ted Reagan), campaign ‘ contributions (the West 
gave the most to Reagan) and in the appointment 
of the President's Cabinet. 

When Reagan took office, the Trilateralists ‘hoped 
that Kissinger would return -to the State Depart- 
ment. The Southwest countered by pushing George 
Schultz, President of Bechtel Corporation. The 
Neoconservatives accepted neither Kissinger nor 
Schultz, for Schultz is decidedly pro-Arab as is his 
company, Bechtel,, which has huge contracts with 
Saudi Arabia. Alexander Haig was decided upon as 
he is acceptable to the Southwest, to the Neoconser- 
vatives, and to Reagan. 

On the question of Secretary of Defence, the 
Neoconservatives wanted pro-Israel Henry Jackson, 
the conservative internationalists wanted senator 
John Tower, a pro-Arab. They compromised on 
Caspar Weinberger, employed by Bechtel (Schultz’s 
employer):and a man sure to sell weapons to Saudi 
Arabia but still be acceptable to the Neoconserva- 
tives. 


In short, in each case (and other cases could be 


given as examples such as Senator Jesse Helms 
holding up the Haig appointment of liberals to the 
State Department until they agreed to preserve 
conservative policies), the Conservative Inter- 
nationalists used-their wealth and power to get their 
man or stop the appointment of men they did not 
like. As a result the Conservative Internationalists 
have men acceptable to them — Haig, Weinberger, 
Richard Allen, Donald Reagan who occupy places 
at the top level of the Cabinet. As Haig and Wein- 
berger work easily with Vice-President Bush, the 
stability that: Georgi Arbatov noticed at the top, is 
reflected in the Conservative Internationalists stance 
of the top levels. 
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For thé Soviets see in the Conservative Inter- 
nationalists the so-called “Nixon model”? that says 
over the years the USSR has felt more at home 
dealing with Republican internationalists than with 
liberal Democrats. The Soviets do not have trouble . 
understanding the Conservative Internationalists, 
with their ideological-imperialism. As these men are 
realists; they can be dealt with. It is messianic 
liberals like Kennedy, Truman, and Carter who 
have heated up the cold war in Korea, Vietnam, and 
under Carter. Cold Warriors are much preferred, as 
Nixon proved before Watergate, than liberals. The 
Conservative Internationalists are a staple part of the , 
American spectrum — from Eisenhower to Nixon to 
Reagan. 

The newcomers in the Republican coalition how- 
ever who have a strong voice in” policy at the 
*second level" as Arbatov described, are the real 
dangers. ; 
Neoconservatives i l 

The new factor in the Reagan Administration 
which was not in the Nixon Administration is the 
new grouping of Neoconservatives, a group of some- 
what suspect “social democrats” who have made an 
alliance with Reaganite free-enterprisers and who 
-have joined a number of causes hostile to the civil 
rights and social causes of the past several years. 
The rise of the Neoconservatives has.already resulted 
in one book and a host of articles on their influence, 
intellectual and political, on American thought.!9 

“I am socialist in economics, a liberal in politics, 
and a cultural conservative”? said one leading Neo- 4 
conservative, thus framing what would be the basic 
«description of those who call themselves Neocon- 
servatives. The problem is not the second of the two 
pillars but the first. For socialism among the Neocon- 
servatives is not socialism as recognizable as either 
the Socialists of the Second or Third International. 
Rather it is an updated version of the “hard” St. 
Simonist school, a belief in the efficacy of finance 
capitalism, and industry suitably managed by tech- ' 
nical elites, and the imposition of elite management 
on labour. At its outside it believes in the Welfare 
State, but not “paternalism”. And the definition of - 
the Welfare State, thus far advanced by them, hardly 
does more than keep the beggars off the street. 

The “Socialists”” call themselves social democrats, 
at least their intellectuals do, yet surprising numbers 
of them supported Senator Joseph McCarthy’s anti- 
communist campaign, only breaking with him whén 
he was censured by the Senate; all of them supported 
the Vietnam War; and in the 1980 election these 
Socialists supported ' Ronald Reagan, the free- 
enterprise nationalist, and his conservative inter- 
nationalist allies. , 

Even more remarkably, the Neoconservatives as a 
group belong to the Democratic Party in America 
led by such men as Daniel Moynihan and Henry 
Jackson, both of whom represent industrial states. 
They are supported by some labour unions, especi- 
ally the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. And finally their chief spokesman, Irving 
Kristol, is associated with the Wall Street Journal, 
„Deniel Bell with the quarterly magazine; . The Public 
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Interest, Michael Novak of the American Enterprise 
Institute, Michael Ladeen of the Washington Quar- 
terly, and most important of all Norman Podhoretz 
of Commentary Magazine. Even The New Republic 
is a Neoconservative magazine today. 

Yet Neoconservatives profess a concern that there 
"isa “present danger” from the machinations and 
“imperialism” of the Soviet Union.*'One of their 
number even recommended that the US use irs 
nuclear weapons as a threat to force the USSR to 


. submit to ‘the US-dominated world order. Other 


. Neoconservatives- have recommended that the US 
seriously consider invading the Persian Gulf pre-emp- 
tively to forestall a Russian threat,1% Itis the high- 


tened and deliberately. hysterical nature of the danger ` 


of the Soviet Threat by the Neoconservatives thet. 
adds what Arbatov calls the “Orwellian atmosphere” 
of the Reagan Administration. And Arbatov names 
the “second level” officials in the Reagan Admini- 
stration who represent this ideology — all of them 
are Neoconservatives: Eugene Rostow, Donald 
Romny, Richard Perle, and Richard Burt.!5 

Reagan quite clearly -needed — Neoconservative 
support, and in return for the defection to him of 
Democrats in California, New York and the State 
of Washington, to win his election and to support 
his domestic programme he gave Neoconservatives 
the loudest voice in his Administration. As a con- 


sequence, it is they who provide the hysterical anti- 


communist character of the Administration. 


- How the Coalition Works 


As noted above, the Conservative Nationalists 
have staked out the Western Hemisphere as their 
hope: Trilateralists still take an Atlanticist-Europe 
oriented world order outlook; the: Conservative 
Internationalists look to Asia. The Neoconservatives 
introduce a new geopolitical perspective: . while 
' believing in NATO and: the China Card, the Neo- 
conservatives place their focus of interest . on the 
Middle East — especially Israel, and the Persian 
Gulf. Thus geopolitically it focuses more than 
other groups who focus on the Indian Ocean and 
West Asia. ` 

They are not alone in this. Trilateral-Atlanticists 

see the economic and strategic importance of the 
Persian Gulf to the alliance with Japan and Nato:16 
The Conservative Internationalists, led by the Texas 
and California overseas construction firms of Kop- 
pers, Bechtel, and Flour have huge contracts in the 
Persian Gulf “and clearly see the US interests there.!? 
. Where they differ with the Neoconservatives is 
over how to protect US interests. Atlanticists and 
Conservative Internationalists, like the Europeans 
‘and the Japanese, favour á more pro-Arab stance, * 
seek a solution to the Palestinian problem, and- in 
general seek to. build an alliance against the USSR 
among all ‘the peoples of the region. 

In contrast, th ie he Neoconservatives seek to preserve 
the power and independence of Israel. For central ` 
to their geopolitical outlook isa pro-Israel outlook. 
While not all Jews are Neoconservative; and not all 
Neoconservatives are Jews (surely Senators Moy- 
nihan and Jackson, Jeanne Kirkpatrick and Michael 
Novak, are not) it is true napa all Neoconservatives 
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are in one-hundred-per cent agreement on the im- 
portance of Israel. Israel is the geopolitical focus of 
the-movement's foreign policy. 

In contrast the Conservative Internationalists of 


the Southwest USA are clearly more balanced. On 


the 198) Presidential campaign former Governor 
John Connally gave vent to the Conservative Inter- 
natonalist policy, when he called for a Palestinian 
state, a return of Israel to its 1967 borders, and 
negotiations to get Israel out of Jerusaleum. He 
called for a more balanced approach to the Arabs.!8 
In contrast Norman Podhoretz, Irving Kristol, and 
Michael Novak, and the Neconservatives’ standard 
usec to evaluate a foreign policy proposal, is “Is it 
goo] for Israel?”2%. The clash in the Reagan Admi- 
nist-ation came when Israel bombed Iraq. Neocon- 
servatives Moynihan, Jackson, and Novak defended 
Israel. Conservative Internationalists, Under-Secre- 
tary of State Mac Farlane, Connally, and Defence 


, Seczetary Caspar Weinberger of Bechtel Corporation 


condemned Israel and called for a halt in our ship- 
mert of weapons to Israel. President Reagan síood 
above the battle speaking softly about Israel but 
ordering harsh negotiations with Israel by General 
Haiz. The split in the Administration did not come 
out :n the open but nearly did.?° 


Thus dividing this Administration more than any’ 


other issue is the Middle East.” It affects US attit- 
udes to Russia, toward the Third World, toward the 
hemisphere, toward China, and toward Europe. For 
the JS alone at present holds control over Israel. As 


. King Hussein recently put.it: “Israel is the United 


States and the: United States is Israel.” His 
statement summarizes the Neoconservative strangle- 
hold on Reagan. Some Neoconservatives believe the 
US should allow Israel to conquer the Gulf and 


.adm-nister it for the benefit of the West.?? 


Itis this aspect of supporting Israel's more than 
quescionable behaviour thats gives the overtones of 


hysteria to the Reagan foreign policy. The Neocon- . 


servetives, by playing up the Soviet threat and 


` denouncing the stability and integrity of the Arab 


cause (Palestinians are “‘terrorists’’), that gives that 
specBl cast of instability to the US policy. This point 
is critical because it infects the whole course of debate 
Over foreign policy both in the Reagan Administra- 


tion and in the nation as a whole. For the pivot of ` 


all debate focuses on the US role in the Middle East. 
Le: us take a few examples of this. In 1972 the 
Nixoa Administration negotiated an agreement to 
estabiish a “‘most favoured nation clause" in trade 
relations between the USA and Israel. The payoff 
of th-s negotiation would have been the final regu- 
larisetion of trade between the two nations and the 
basis of a structure of peace that would have endured. 
To tke surprise of Nixon and the Soviets a rider 


.was »laced on the enabling legislation to provide 


for fee immigration — primarily of Jews — from 
the USSR. Known as the Jackson-Vanik Amend- 
ment. and supported by Neoconservativés, the rider 
proved offensive to the USSR and the normalisation 
of relations was postponed until today. 


Similarly i in 1974 after the Third World condemned . 


Zionism as "racist", Daniel Patrick Moynihan led an 
assau t on the Third World calling for reform of the 
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international economic structure. While undoubtedly 
the US would have tried to stall the Group of 77’s 
call, the Neoconservatives led a blistering attack on 
. Third World governments. Almost singlehandedly 
this group led to a falling off in US support for the . 
“UN and for any proposals to strengthen the inter- 
national economic system.  ' 

Similarly, it has been the Neoconservatives who 
have led the attack on the Carter human rights pro- 
gramme, recently voting removal of Argentina from 
the Human Rights violators’ list and taking the lead 
in discrediting Jacob Timerman’s assertions on 
Argentine human rights violations.*8 

Thus, the Neoconservative role in the Administra- 
tion is disruptive to the conduct of policy. ' Reagan's 
own preferences are clearly more attuned to the 
hemisphere. | Conservative  Internationalists like 
Richard Allen, Reagan’s National Security Adviser, 
and Secretary. of Defence Weinberger, are more 


attuned to the political aspects of the Arab and the ' 


Third World, and closer to China. The Trilateralists' 
Vice-President Bush.and Alexander Haig, are more 
concerned about Burope and .sensitive to issues of 
detente, disarmamanet, and the global economy. The . 
Neoconservatives have yet to offer a global outlook 
that does more than pivot on Israel and call for the 
, use of military force in the Middle East. 

To keep this coalition together Reagan has thus 
far refused to allow any one foreign-policy adviser to 
influence him directly. Secretary of State Haig who 
tried to establish himself as “chief foreign policy" 
spokesman * lost out in March when Vice-President 
Bush was appointed crisis manager. And ‘recently 
Reagan established a Committee of Bush, Allen, 
Weinberger and’ Haig to advise him regularly 24-25, 
. Thus so tenoüs is the coalition and Reagan’s power 
over it, he is forced to work in committee. 


| ‘ il 


The Clashes between the various factions affect US ` 
perspectives around the ‘world. * Indeed the Orwellian 
conflicts in the Administration are already under- 
‘mining US policy toward allies, as well as the USSR, 
as well as toward the global community. The anti- 
Sovietism of the Neoconservatives has led to a disen- 
chantment with NATO and Japan, serious rupture 
in the US defence outlook.?6 

Relative to Europe, the resistance of the NATO 
allies to greatly augment their conventional forces 
according to the formula agreed at the May 1979 
NATO Summit, has led to a growing sense of est- 
rangement within the alliance. E opean resistance 
to new medium-range rockets, a ‘growing trend toward 
neutralism in Europe, and a lack of confidence in the 
US leadership, have shattered’ a great deal of the 
remaining goodwill in the alliance. 

Within the current Reagan coalition neither the 
Neoconservatives nor the Conservative Internationa- 
lists can offer a policy that will answer European 
concerns. For both groups are determined to simply 
take a strong cold war stance. President Reagan, to 
the consternation of both groups, began grain sales 
to Russia against their advice. Similarly, Reagan 
has been silent about Poland, directing dai 
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Haig to state categorically that the US will not 
intervene militarily in Poland. Yeton Israel, on aid 
to the Third World, on disarmament, on negotiations 
with Moscow, the coalition has been mute, thus leav- 
ing Europeans somewhat af sea, unsure of US 
intentions. 

The disarray in Europe is matched in Asia. 
Reagan’s own instincts were to withdraw from using 
China to bait the USSR. During his election cam- 
paign he clarified this instinct’ by his call to sell 
weapons to Taiwan. By drawing closer to Taipeh 
he hoped to lessen the implied threat to Moscow 
; represented by the Peking connection. Since his 
election the “China Card” enthusiasts backed a 
policy to sell weapons to Peking, a move which even 
former Secretary of State Cyrus Vance criticised as 
unnecessarily: aggravating to the USSR. Thus on 
this issue, the Président went against his own 
instincts. : 

Relative to Japan, US relations are ata standstill. 
The visit to Washington in May of Prime Minister 
Suzuki backfired in that'opposition to Suzuki’s con- 
currence in Reagan’s demands for more military 
spending surfaced in Tokyo after the meeting. Suzuki 
refused ultimately to step up military spending as the 
Reagan coalition wanted. 

At the ' heart of the breakdown with the allies, and 
as seen by Reagan’s advisers, neither Western Europe 
nor Japan, nor: for that matter China perceive the 
Soviet threat in the same manner as Washington 
where the Neoconservatives in particular, although 
supported by the Conservative Internationalists, take 
a strong anti-Russian line. Indeed, Western Europe 
aud Japan continue to increase their trade with the - 
USSR. In short, both Western Europe and Japan 
seem to want to lessen tensions, not raise them. The: 


Reagan coalition thus far has refused to accept the: 


validity of the allies’ perceptions. 

The same pattern unfolds relative to questions 
of economic development. Both Europe and Japan, ` 
especially France and West Germany, are anxious to 
begin. a programme to accelerate economic develop- 
ment in the Third World. Within the Reagan coalition : 
no such coustituency exists. Although Reagan has 
accepted an invitation to the CanCum North-South. 
talks in October, he knows that his rearmament pro- 


posals leave no fiscal ability to deal with long-range . _ 


economic development programmes. Thus there exists 
no real planning to see these problems in the same 
perspective as US allies or for that, matter to see the 
perceptions of the developing countries themselves.?7 
Finally relative to the Soviet Unian itself a new note 
has entered into the rhetoric of the Reagan Adminis- . 
tration through its neoconservative wing which makes . 
the “real war" notso much an anti-communist cru- 
sade as an ethnic crusade against Russia itself. This 


question of ethnicity as an issue entered into the 
- debate in writings by the Neoconservatives and was 


noticed by Alexander Solzenitsyn in 1980. Solzenifsyn 
‘objected to the new ánti-Russian tone taken by neo- 
conservatives.23_ In two .strong articles in Foreign 
Affairs in the Spring and Fall of 1980, Solzenitsyn 
condemned those who had decided to. make war on 
Russia as an ethnic entity. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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OMEN as an area of study assumed importance in 

the recent past. The need for extensive studies 

on this neglected section of the community can 
hardly be over-emphasised. The studies already con- 
ducted have been mostly on urban women. But it is 
the rural women, and more so the women, working in 
the agricultural sector, who need to be covered. Only 
a detailed analysis of the position of rùral women can 
give us an insight into’ their problems. Since not 
much work in terms of empirical analysis has been 
done, micro-studies are warranted. ‘The present 
study is of rural women belonging to one’ village. 
This village was selected to examine not only the 


position of women in general but to analyse the . 
impact of industrialisation and other socio-eco- - 


nomic characteristics on working “and non-working 
women. This village is situated on the periphery of 
Hyderabad where industrialisation is very rapid. 

This study was conducted with the help of an 
interview schedule. It covers all the households in the 
village. There are in all 280 households consisting of 
1, 415 persons. 


TABLE 1 


j Households in the village 


Households ~ 


Caste Population | 
Act. % Act. ^96 
F.C. 63 225 458 323. 
- BC. ` (1731 — 610 780 55.2 
. B.C, _ 46 16.5 . 177 125 
280 100.0 ' 1,415 100.0 


Table 1 shows that out of 280 households, forward 


castes constitute 22.5 per cent, backward castes 61 
per cent and Scheduled Castes 16.5 per cent. In the 


The author is Lecturer in Economics, Government 
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The data were collected from me 
head of each household. — 


.. ber of working women. 


TABLE 1-a 
Population Particulars 


Men 





Caste , Women Total 
| Act. % Act. % 
F.C. (40) 98' 24 (60) 145 29 243 
D.C, (48) 244 58 (52) 262 54 . 506 
EC. (48) 75. 18 (52) 82 17 157 
417 100 (46) 489 (100) (54) 


tótel population of 1,415 the forward castes consti- 


tute 32 per cent, backward castes 55 per cent and 


- Scheduled ‘Castes 12 per cent. Table l-a deals with fe- 


ma:2 population in the village. It shows that men oute 
number women as they constitute 54 per cent of the 
total population. Further, among the female popula- 
tior 24 per cent belong to forward castes, 58 per cent 
to Eackward castes and 18 per cent to Scheduled 
Cases. The percentage of women in the forward 
castzs is only 40 per cent, but they are almost equally 
divided. among the backward and Scheduled castes. 


TABLE 2 
Women Working and Non-working 


t 








Posifion Act. % 
Wor-ing 281 i 67 
Non-working - 136 33 
4T 100 





Table 2 and 2-a indicate details about the working 
and non-working women. Table 2 shows that while. 


two-thirds of women are engaged. in different types - 


of vork, one-third are in the non-working sector. 
Tab.e 2-a indicates that women engaged in work in 
the agricultural sector constitute 82 per cent. And 
this is true of all castes. There are around 11 per cent 
of women in other works including village services. Jt 
is evident from the table that most of the women in 


.this category are in the backward castes which 


include the service castes such as chakali (washer- 
worren), kummari (pottery), madhery (cane-worker), 


:-and vaddara (stone-cutter), etc. The rest are in busi- 


ness. sewing work and industry, in that order. It is 
interesting to observe that though this village is part 
of ar industrial belt which is rapidly expanding, only 


. an irsignificant percentage of working women (1 per 
. cent) aře in the industrial sector. 


Table 3 deals with the particulars of” the working 
and non-working women against their background 
charecteristics, namely, caste, income, land and 
family. Out of the total working women, Table 3 indi- 
cates that among the forward castes 51 per cent are 
working while 49 per cent belong to the non-working 


Category. Further analysis indicates that as there is 


increase in income there is a gradual fall in the num- 
For instance, in the income 
category Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000 the number of non- 
worlcng women is not significant. Similarly, in the 
income groups of Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 5,000 
to 10,000 more than half the women are in the work 
force But in-the income brackets. of Rs. 10,000 to- 
Rs. 5,000 around two-thirds of the women are not 
workng, and in the Rs. 15,000-and-above income 
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TABLE 2-a 


Working Women in Each Sector 
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: Women Labour — Caste and ‘Land Background 


Forward Castes Backward Castes | Scheduled Castes Total ` 
. Act. 96 Act. 96 ` Act. ' 96 "LE. 
Agriculture 2 40 80 126 — 75.90 64 9846 230 
Quin (739) — (54,78) (27.83) ^, ^ 
Business 4: 8 l 6 “3.61 1 . 1,54 11, 
(36.36) (54,55) . (9.09) " 
Industry | A 1 2 E 120 |. -> —. 3 
(33.33) E 93 (66. : ^ : M. 
Sewing "e 2 4 - y 1.81 —., md ye 8 
g (40.0) oo (60.0) -> | "NE 
Others _ 3^ GS -29 17.47 — — > 32 
pu. c7 ^ — (9.38) ' (90.62) - 
- 50 ^ 100 166 99.99 65 100.00. ^ —— 281 , 
| (17.79) i . (59.07) | (23,13) .  Q00) 
Eos | TABLE3 . . — "n "E M E 
' Women Lahour = Caste and ‘Income Background, 
Forward cástes Backwardcastes __ _ Scheduled castes 
_ Slab (Rs.)/ Working ` Non-working Working Non-working , Working Non-working 
p - Act. % Act. | 96 - Act. 96 Act. 96 Act. % — . Aet. 96 
0—1C00 3 60 2 40 + 30 * 90.91 3 9.09 16 .- 100 = s 
1,001 to » i 
.2000 . 6 100 -— — 43 73.68 14 26.32 8 88.89 1 11.11 
2,001 to , | ` l | 3 
5,000 16 ` 5333 14 4666 . 67 71.59 ^ .25 28.41 14 73.68 | 5 26.32 
5,001 to" mE AS ] 
10,000 20 S714 15 4285. 22, 4667 23 5455 11 8460 2 1538 
80,001 to "E : | E "E 
15000 , 5 ..35/1 9 64.28 4 . 2143 10 78.51 8 80 . 2. 2000. 
,001 and l : 
ae l — — 8 100 = ve 4 ME. 8 100 m B 
) 200 780 48 166 78 a 65 10: 
: (51.02) ` (48:98) - (68.03) (31.97). . . (86.67). | (13.33) 
4 ERU A " 7 mE . a x = | 
j TABLE 3-a "4 " 


Scheduled Castes 


Forward Castes Brckward Castes 
Working Non-working Working _ ,v NNon-working Working Non-working. 
| Land in acres Act. . + 96 Act. % Aet. % Act. % Act. zu Act. 97 
Landless 8 Hood 5789 27 6429 15 3571 5. 8333 1 ^ 166 
1 and below. 1° 100 Es 20 | 9524 1 476 19 9048 2 9,52 
11to3 10 - 62,50 6 3750 54 — 7391. 19 2603 ^ 15 , 9375 1 - 625 
3.1105 8 — 4706 9 52.94 -35 . 8333 7 - 1667 17 8941 ^ 2 ” 1053 
51t010, 6 50 6 50 17 3542 31 658 1 25:,3 75 
1011015 11 6875 ^ S5 3125 ^ 10 6660 5 1042. — — 1 100 
151t020; 4 100 — = 3 100 e 2 0° —. — 
2011030 2 2857 5 7143 E OL 2 EY 6 10. —- — 
` 30andabove — ^ ^— 6 100 Es e LR co. Sue” “Soe el 
50 48 166 BR 10 | 
(48.98) (68.03) (31.97) (86.67) (13.33). ' 


(51.02) 
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group all women are non-working. 

Among the backward castes 68 . per cent of the 
women are in the working sector while 31 per cent 
are in the non-working category. The table further 
reveals a gradual fall in the number. of working 
women even in the backward ‘castes as there is 
increase in income. For instance, in the 0 to Rs. 
1,000 income group there are 90 per cent but in the 
next category there is a fall of 17 per cent in working 
women (73 per cent). In the income group Rs. 5,000 


to Rs. 10,000 more than 50 per cent are in the'non- 


working category. Further fall in the working of 
women is noticed in the. income bracket Rs. 10,000 


to Rs.. 15,000 and all women (as in forward castes). 


in the income bracket of Rs. 15,000 and above are 
in the non-working sector. 

About the Scheduled Castes the data reveal that 
there are as many as 87. per cent in the working 
sector. The correlation’ between increase in income 
and fall in the work force is not established. While- 
there are 26 per cent in the income bracket of Rs. 
2,000 to Rs. 5,000 in the non-working sector, it is 


only 20 per cent in the Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 15,000 | 


category. Another interestirig , feature is that unlike 
in the forward castes and backward castes all tne 
Scheduled Castes women in the Rs. 15,000 and above 
category continue to be in the work force. -` 


Table 3-a deals with the position of women against 


. caste and land background, The analysis indicates 
that there is no significant correlation. between the 
working and non-working women and the land- 
holding position. Nor is there any significant differ- 
ence between the forward castes, backward castes 
and Scheduled Castes vis-a-vis the land-holding posi- 
tion. For, there are fluctuations in the strength of 


non-working women in different land-holding cate- 


' gories. However, in the 15.1 to 20 acres category all 
the women and in all the castes’ are working. How- 
ever, in the category of 20.1 to 30 acres, while 71 per 
cent of forward castes are not working, cent per cent 
of Scheduled Castes are in the working catégory. In 
the 30 acres and above category there are no families 
in the backward castes and Scheduled Castes and 
all the forward caste women in this category are in 
the non-working category. 

Table 3-b indicates that all the women in Rs. 0 — 


Rs. 1,000 group are engaged i in work; except a few. 
women belonging to certain village occupations.. 


Further analysis of income and land indicates quite 
a bit of fluctuation in the working and non-working 
women,. belonging to .different income and land 
holding categories. However, women belonging to 
5.1 to 10 acres category who crossed Rs. 10,000 
income are found to be not engaged in any work. 
Similarly, women who belong to 30 acres and above 
category whose income crossed Rs. 10,000 are also 
in the non-working category. However, in the 10.1 
to 30 acres category all the women are engaged in 
work in spite.of their income crossing Rs. 15,000. 
Therefore, it is difficult to establish any significant 
correlation between the working and non-working 
women with land and income variablés together. The 


only significant aspect of this table is that there are. 


no non-working women in the landless category and 
to a mee extent in the Rs. 0 — Rs. 1,000 group. 


18. ` , 


Total: 188 (66) 96 


And in the 30 acres and above land holding category, 
women are found to be not engaged in the woe 


TABLE 4 


Women Labour — Joint and Nuclear Family , 


. Joint family Nuclear family 
Caste Working Non-Working Working | Non-Working 
Ac. % Act, % Aet. % Act. 
F.C. “37 51735 49 13 50 13 .50 
B.C. 107 65 57 35 5 74 21 26 
S.C. 44 92 4 8 21 X 78 6 22 
(34) 93 m) 40 (30) 


` \ 
Table 4 examines the impact of joint or nuclear 
family on the position of women. With regard to the 
forward castes the type of family appears to have a 
no impact on- the working or non-working women. 
Among the backward castes a greater number of . 


women belonging to nuclear family are working as 


compared to joint family women. But interestingly, 
from the Scheduled Castes more women of joint. 
families are in the work force as compared to the 
nuclear family. 

This micro-study about the socio-economic char- 
acteristics of working and non-working women indi- 
cates that there are 33 per cent in the non-working 
category. From the working category more.than 80 
per cent are dependent on agriculture.. Rapid indus” 
trialisation: in the area has not even touched the 


-women..An analysis of the influence of income on 


the work force reveals that the higher the income the 
more the tendency for women to fall out from the 
work force. Caste analysis reveals that the tendency 
of women nof working is very high among the for- 
ward castes than in the backward castes and Sche- ' , 
duled Castes. It is also observed that forward caste 
women. withdraw from work even with lower income 

than backward. castes- and Scheduled Castes. How- - 
ever, Scheduled Castes women remain in the work 
force even at the highest income bracket of Rs 15,000 
and above. When examined against land holding it 
is revealed that land holding has not made any signi- 
ficant difference to the working and non-working of 
women. However, it is significant that in the category 


. of 20.1 to 30 acres 71 per cent of forward caste 


women are not working while all the Scheduled Castes 
women in this category are working. 

Another variable examined in this study.— joint 
family and nuclear family — indicates that the type 
of family did not make any difference to the. working 
and non-working women among forward  castes. 
However, while nuclear families have a greater ten- 
dency to draw women belonging to backward castes 
into the work force, the joint family appears to be 
drawing Scheduled Caste women into the work force. 
The finding of the Study that caste and income cause: 
variation in the female work. force throws: up the 
caste and class issue and calls for more rigorous 
analysis of these rural dynamics. Future stüdies on , 
the role of women in economic development may 


- have to bear this pointin mind while analysing the 


development phenomenon. [I 
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Peasant and Marxian Perspective 


` " ‘ : : .. : b $ : ; 3 
- Yn its.issue of March 21, 1981, Mainstream carried a commentary by Economist captioned 
“Concern for Kisan”. As it touched off widespread interest, Economist wrote a long article on 
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“Peasant and Marxian Perspective” which was published in Mainstream on April 11. After a 


“month, Mainstream received a rejoinder from Indradéep Sinha, a member of the Secretariat of 


CPI and General Secretary of All-India Kisan Sabha, captioned “The ‘Marxism’ of an 
“Economist”? which was published on May 23. The reply from Economist, captioned “Dissecting 
Indradeep-Siaha” appeared in Mainstream: (June 6, 1981). After another month and a half, 
Indradeep Sinha?s latest rejoinder reached Mainstream, captioned “More on. the ‘Marxism’ of 
‘Economist’,”? which is published. below. As this controversy is getting protracted, we asked 


onthe ^ ^* 
‘Marxism’. E EE 


Economist if he would like to reply, which he has done: this is also published -below under the 


r 


caption, “Trip to Blind Alley”. 


J I i 


With these two' contributions, Mainstream closes. this dis o 
pertaining to these articles will appear in M ainstream. — Editor”. 


* 


cussion. No further contribution 
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‘Economist? — TEE 


INDRADEEP SINHA 
f l 
JRITING rejoinder to a rejoinder: is never a very 


agreeable proposition. It is much less so when 
one has to deal with an “Economist” who keeps 


shifting his ground and mixing up issues in order 


to score a debating point. EM. 
“Economist” has captioned his rejoinder 
(Mainstream, June 6, 1981) to my critique of his 
excursions into “Marxism” as “Dissecting Indradeep 
Sinha”. And as a result of this intellectual surgery, he 
has discovered that ““Stalinism still has a grip" over 
e, so much so that even “card-holder economists" 
have not come out in my support and that I am 


_‘ at the cost of a little repetition. 


. rs : PM 
So we have to answer some of his questions, even 


‘His first question is why, when Lenin in 1902 


. proposed “‘abolition of all indirect taxes and estab- 


lishment. of a progressive’ income-tax", we, Indian . 


‘Communists, did not include the demand for the 
imposition of a. progressive income-tax on agricul- 
' tural‘incomes.when drawing up the charter : of 


demands for the March 26, Kisan-Mazdoor demons- 
tration in, Delhi, Was it not for “‘some electoral 


_crurmbs’’? 


“Economist” has complained with a posture of 
injured innocence that I have called him “muddle- 
headed" and “confused” with a view to “terrify” 
him. Iam glad that he is not “terrified” and has 
given fresh proof of muddle-headedness. Lenin pro- 
posod the inclusion of this item, as “Economist” 


‘ himself admits, “while preparing the agrarian section 
of the RSDLP (that is, Party) Programme”. “Econo- 


mist" should know that not only the CPI programme 
but ihe Kisan Sabha resolutions as well incorporate 
this demand. Ever the’ resolution on remunerative 
prices adopted by the Panipat meeting of the All- 
India Kisan Council (February 12-15, 1981) voices 
this demand. What “Economist” refuses to under- 
stand is the simple fact that there is a difference bet- 
ween a Communist Party programme or even a 
Kisan Sabha programme and a charter. of demands 
of a Kisan-Mazdoor. demonstration jointly organised 


-by various pro-peasant parties, organisations, groups 


and individuals. This crude trick of mixing up the 


“completely isolated”. .“Sectarianism has gripped” »fundamental with the incidental, and accusing Com- 


me “so strongly” that Lam “not ready to have ‘any 
introspection”. Hence, in order, presumably, to" 
induce me to have such an “introspection”, ““Econo- 
mist" has come forward with a new set of questions 
and has challengingly asked “why Indradeep Sinha 
fights shy of touching this point” and answering 
similar questions. - m 
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murists of “opportunism” because they refuse to 
equate the two, is not the product of his “low IQ" .. 
as “Economist” pretends but of deliberate distortion ` 
of well-known facts. 

Similarly, “Economist” deliberately mixes up the 
‘Ceniral Kisan Coordination Committee which was : 
an ad hoc body formed with the limited objective of 
M ; t 


. 
r£ 
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sponsoring the March 26 demonstration immediately 

and carrying forward the movement thereafter as far 
as possible, with a political united front of like- 
minded parties and groups which has an agreed 
programme, an agreed political objective and which 
pursues agreed tactics in elections as well as m mass 
movements. The Left Front of West Bengal and the 
Left Democratic Front of Kerala are examples of 
such political united fronts, though still in an embry- 
onic form. To equate the Central Kisan Coordina- 
tion Committee which sponsored the March 26 
demonstration with these fronts is nothing but a 
crude deception and a fraud. "Economist" has re- 
sorted to such methods because he is mightily afraid 
that the formation of the Central Kisan Coordina- 
tion Committee may be “a prelude to attempts at the 
formation of an anti-Congress-I front with an eye to 
future elections”. Thus, the cat is out of the bag. 
“Economist” has proved by his own statement that 
my characterisation that “his “Left? demagogy is 
designed merely to camouflage his crass reformist 
line of subservience to the ruling bourgeoisie” was 
not wrong. ““Economist” cannot cover up the truth 
of this characterisation by denouncing it as ““polemics 
of a very hollow type”. This characterisation is as 
well founded as his subservience to the ruling bour- 
geoisie and is bound to follow him like his own 
shadow as long as he persists in such reformist poli- 
tics. 

“Economist” has resorted to a similar trick on the 
problem of *“cooperativisation of agriculture” as a 
means of “saving” small peasant farming from the 
onslaught of rising capitalism. “The way to save and 
win petty producers suggested by Engels was co- 
operativisation” was the ““Marxian perspective" that 
“Economist” drew up “for the peasant”; and then 
remarked sarcastically: “This is much more difficult 
accomplish than bringing peasants to New Delhi to 
demonstrate”. When 1 exposed his distortion of 
Engels who proposed *'cooperativisation" not before 
but after the conquest of power by the working class 
, and its allies, he has now shifted his ground to co- 
operatives”. 

In his latest contribution, “Enonomist” admits that 
“Engels talks of effectively protecting small peasants 
only when power passes into the hands of the work- 
ing class, but he advocates cooperatives even under 
capitalism". 

Cooperativization of agriculture under socialism 
and formation of cooperatives under capitalism are 
two different things; and no amount of quotation- 
mongering can obliterate the fundamental difference 
between the two. Even the paragraph from the CPI 

-programme quoted by “Economist” talks of the 
“the cooperative movement” (in general) and empha- 
sises the need for “organisation and democratisation 
of cooperatives of various types". It does not talk of 
cooperativisation of agriculture. In chapter LX: which 
outlines the "Programme of the National Democratic 
Government", the CPI programme makes the follow- 
ing formulations in the section dealing with agri- 
culture: 

*(f)...Multi-purpose cooperatives shall be organised which 
will provide cheap credit, seed, manure, icides, etc., to the 
peasants and remunerative prices assured for their products, 
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Care shall be taken to prevent these cooperatives from 
becoming instruments for the enrichment of the rich peasants 
and landlords", : 

*(h) ... The cultivators will be encouraged to form cooper- 
ative farming societies and carry on cultivation through the 
aid of machinery and other modern methods". (VIII Cong- 
ress Documents: pp. 323-24). 

Thus, according to the CPI programme, even after 
the establishment of a National Democratic Govern- 
ment, the general slogan will be the formation of 
"multi-purpose cooperatives” — that is, service co- 
operatives of various kinds. Cooperative farming 
societies will be *encouraged" and aided by the state 
to become viable and prosperous models of higher 
forms of peasant production which will act as examp- 
les of and centres of attraction for the mass of the 
peasants, so as to enable them to join the cooperative 
farming societies voluntarily and thus march to the 
next higher stage — the stage of cooperative or 
socialist agriculture. 

The trouble with “Economist” is that he does not 
understand or does not want his readers to under- 
stand the vital difference between a slogan asa pers- 
pective and a slogan of the day. A perspective slogan 
is mainly a slogan of propaganda, of mass education 
anc politicisation, so as to arm the working people 
with a concrete and inspiring goal and with the broad 
outlines of the tactics to reach that goal. But a slogan 
of the day is a slogan for action, for immediate 
broad mass mobilisation and for mass struggles. 
Only arm-chair ““economists” and bourgeois sophists 
refuse to see the difference between the two and seek 
to sell their muddled ideological ware as profound 
“Marxism”. Quotation-mongering is no subsititute 
for clear, coherent and logical arguments. But when 
"Economist" stoops to the questionable technique 
of misquoting or misinterpreting well-known texts, 
one can only fee] sorry for his poverty of argu- 
ments. ' tl 
. To take just one example, “Economist” has asser- 
ted that "even the 33-point programme of the SVD 
Government in Bihar...included cooperative farming 
as one of its promised tasks", but that “nothing was 
done" by Indradeep Sinha and the SVD Ministry 
during the ten months of its tenure in 1967-68. To 
put the record straight, 1 quote the English trans- 
lation of point No. 11 of the Bihar SVD programme 
in full. It said: "In order to improve the productive 
capacity and purchasing power of the small peasants, 
appropriate measures shall be adopted on the basis of 
cooperation and necessary assistance shall be render- 
ed to them". Only a supersonic “Economist” can 
interpret this clear-cut formation as a call for co- 
operative farming! 

"A similar example of distortion is “Economist's” 
misquotation from the Political Resolution of the 


.XI Party Congress of the CPI held at Bhatinda in 


April 1978. The Bhatinda resolution puts the two 
fundamental components of CPI policy in relation to 
the agrarian movement in proper perspective and in 
the same paragraph — first, reliance on agricultural 
labourers and poor peasants, second, alliance with 
all the working peasants. "Economist" has reported 
to the ridiculous tactics of rebutting the second 
component (alliance) by quoting only the first 
component (reliance). We quote the paragraph in 
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full and italicise the portion omitted by “Economist” 
so that readers can judge for themselves his norms of 
ethics in debate. The paragraph reads: 

“The party has to initiate, lead and organise the class strug- 
gles of “agricultural labourers and poor peasants on various 
issues and,demands ‘affecting their lives to create a reliable 
. base for the Left :and democratic movement in the coun- 
try side. Ar the;same time, the party must take' up the various 
issues and demands concerning the lives of the: entire 
peasantry, in particular “the working peasantry, to win them 
over as its firm allies". (XI Congress Documents p. 43) 


Only an enemy of the democratic revolution can 
repudiate the need for winning over the. peasantry as 
an ally of the working class. “Economist” is wrong 


not only on a question of theory when he secks to- 


- tell his readers that the tactics of winning over the- 
middle and the rich peasantry is wrong. He is equatly 
wrong on a point of fact when he misinforms his 
readers that Chaudhury Charan Singh was a part of 
the Central Kisan Coordination Committee. As is 
well known, the great Choudhury had publicly 
opposed the .March 26 demonstration. Similarly 
Bhanu Pratap Singh had resigned from the Coordin- 
ation Committee because we refused to endorse his 


proposal to admit the BJP into it. Even “Economist” 


made a reference to it in his first article. 

But supposing Chaudhury Charan Singh was a 
Óinémber of the Central Kisan Coordination Com- 
mittee, could his reactionary views justify rejection 
of the tactics of winning over the peasantry as a class 
to the side of the working class? Or, to put an! 


analogous question, could the reactionary views. 


often expressed by Indira Gandhi (or Morarji Desai) 
justify our rejection of the tactics of trying to win 
' “over such sections of the natianal bourgeoisie as are. 


interested in the struggle against imperialism, feudal- ' 


ism and monopoly capital? Can the entire politics of 
a class be determined by the aberrations of some 
individual leaders? " .- 

As is well known, the national bourgeoisie has a 
dual nature. and plays a dual role. The rich peasantry 
too, being the most numerous ' section of the national 
bourgeoisie, has-a dual nature. As a matter of fact, 
Lenin noted the dual nature of the peasantry in 
Russia as early as 1907. Referring to the experience 
of the 1905 revolution, Lenin made the following 
significant observation in the preface to the second 
edition of his celebrated book; The Development of 


Capitalism in Russia: 

“The revolution is now increasingly revealing “the dual 
position and the dual role of the peasantry. On the one hand, 
the tremendous survivals of corvee economy: and all kinds of 


surviyals of serfdom, with tbe unprecedented impoverishment , 


and ruin of the peasant poor, fully explain the deep sources of 
the revolutionary peasant movement, the’ deep roots of the 
revolutionary character of the peasantry as a mass. On the 
. other hand, in the course of ` the revolution, the character of 
the various "political parties, and the numerous ideological- 
political trends reveal the inherently contradictory class 
structure of this mass; its petty-bourgeois- character, the 
antagonism between the proprietor and the ‘proletarian trends 


within it". (Collected Works, Val. 3, pp. 31. 32). 


It should be remembered that the Russian peasantry | 


in 1905-7 was the victim of far greater feudal exploit- 
ation and far less monopoly capitalist exploitation, 
than is the Indian peasantry today whose proprietary 
instinct, therefore, is much more developed. Moreover, 
unlike the Russian peasantry, the Indian peasantry is 
still a victim of foreign imperialist exploitation. Con- 
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sequently, the duality of the Indian peasantry is far ` 


‘mor pronounced than was the case in Russia in 
_190:-7. This requires the adoption of an integrated 


tactZal line of a diversified mass agrarian movement 
consisting. of three, major planks — radical land 
refo-ms, remunerative prices and preferential aids to 
the working peasantry, and fair wages and- human 
living conditions for agricultural labourers. Struggle 


‘against feudal exploitation no longer provides an 


adecuate basis for building the, fighting unity of the 
working peasantry and the agricultural labourers. 

Lecking this dialectical understanding of the dual 
role of the -Indian peasantry — including the rich 
peasantry — “Economist” proposes to dismiss the 
who mass of the working peasantry as “reactionary” 
and confine the Pera nan movement to the rural 
poor 

“Economist” has quoted with unconcealed glee 
the Bhatinda CPI Congress characterisation of. 
Jana.a economic policies and the ideological prescrip- 
tionsof Chaudhury Charan Singh as being 'ffully in 
acco-d with the line advocated by the World Bank 
and the IMF in relation to Third World countries". 
And-n this basis he has accused me of violating the 


' . collective decision of the Party. Unfortunately, . 


“Economist’’ has once again mixed up things. He 
has concealed from his readers its summing up of 
this "WB-IMF line” as being “the promotion of 
deperdent capitalism in the newly free countries 
through a greater... involvement ofthese nations in 


the irternational capitalist division of labour". The: - 


Bhatiada Congress resolution has further pointed | 
out tLat “promotion of ‘export-oriented’ and “rural- 
orien-ed' economy in the newly free countries” is an 
element of this new strategy of imperialism. (Y7 Con- 
gress Documents, pp. 21-22). . 

“B-onomist” has also concealed from his readers 
the bzsic fact that according to the Bhatinda Con- 
gress resolution of the CPI, the Janata-Charan Singh 
policies are not aberrations of certain individuals or 
grours but represent, class trends inasmuch as they 

“represent the needs and ambitions of the Indian big 
bourgeoisie which, having amassed enormous’ wealth 
and r:sources during the last thirty years, now feels 


" conficent of further piling up profits in collaboration, 


even zs junior partners, with foreign monopolists and 


` by ha-nessing the state sector to the needs of its own 


exparsion and advance... There need be no illusion 


, that Indira Gandhi. was the last representative of the 


bourgeoisie to resort to authoritarianism in this 
county." (XI Congress Documents, p. 30) 
“Economist” has also concealed from his readers 
the well-khown fact that Indira Gandhi too had 
partly succumbed to WB-IMF pressure and swallow- 


.ed their recipe of shifting ¿her economic policy - 


towards the promotion of an “export-oriented” .and 

**rura-oriented" economy. I quote a rélevant extract 
from my book to WM i ECODORUSE E has repeatedly 
referred: 

“Dusting the.1973-74 crisis, when the U.S. Government. 
believer: that ‘famine’ had at last arrived in India, the IMF- 
World “Bank combine bluntly directed the Government of 
India “co lean away from heavy and capital goods industries’ 
and goän for ‘massive export production’ to be financed by 
equally-massive import of foreign capital. 

“This Mia memes shift in India's economic policy, 
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already begun by Indira Gandhi, has been worked into a 
complete model of ‘new development strategy’ and incor- 
porated in the Sixth Five-Year Plan, 

*This has been confirmed by David Hopper, Vice-President 
of the World Bank for South Asia,...(who) is reported to have 
stated that... if the pattern of investment that has been fat ing 
place since 1974 continued, with its emphasis on agriculture, a 
stable base would be created in the countryside in 10 or 15 


years 

“Thus, it is not Charan Singh whois the real godfather of 
this ‘emphasis on agriculture’, The real godfather is the World 
Bank, with both Indira Gandhi and the Janata Party playing 
the role of a godmother alternately." (The Changing Agrarian 
, Scene, p. 73). 


Even a cursory glance at the pattern of investment 
during the Emergency period, the Janata period and 
the post-Janata period would show to what extent 
the policies of independent capitalist development, 
as formulated under Nehru in the Second Five-Year 
Plan, have gradually been undermined by the 
bourgeois rulers — whether of the Janata or of the 
Congress-I variety./ That is why the Bhatinda Con- 
gress resolution of the CPI points out: 


. “The crisis of the capitalist path of development and of 
bourgeois class politics has deepened to such an extent that no 
bourgeois party can take the country out of the crisis, 

“The way out lies in a break with the capitalist path and 
the neo-colonialist strategy of economic development and 
launch the country on a firmly anti-imperialist, anti-monopoly 
and anti-feudal path of development which is gradually 
becoming a part of the conciousness of democratic masses'' 
(XI Congress Documents p. 35). 


Thus, the mischievous efforts of “Economist” to 


pit Indradeep Sinha against "the collective wisdom 
of his party reposed in the party congress”, will 
invite only scorn and ridicule from all class-conscious 
Communists. As a loyal soldier of the CPI, Indradeep 
Sinha has been trying to implement its collective 
decisions as a matter. of duty. 

“Economist” has quoted from Party Life certain 
extracts from an inner-party discussion of 1979, 
where he thinks his views have been voiced. But 
“Economist”? has concealed from his readers the 
decisions of the National Council of the CPI on 
those issues where “the collective wisdom” of the 
party was expressed. 

For example, the Report adopted by the Vijaya- 
wada meeting of the National Council (October, 
1980) noted that “in many parts of the country the 
cultivating peasants are going into action in a big 
way for remunerative prices, against debt burdens 
and high taxes and rates. The new feature of the 
present situation...is that the Left parties and 
democratic secular forces are coming together in 
order to canalise this upsurge into united mass 
movements”. (Report and Resolutions of the NC, 
CPI, p. 16) 


Similarly, the National Council at its meeting held . 


after the March 26 demonstration, in April, 1981, 
“hailed the mammoth march of peasants and 
agricultural workers, actively supported by the 
working class and employees”, endorsed its charter 
of demands as “signifying the unity of the working 
people” and urged upon party units ““to carry forward 
the message of united struggle”. (Resolutions of the 
NC, CPI, pp. 26-27). 

“Economist” has betrayed utter contempt for 
normal standards of ethics in literary debate when he 
has indulged in such terminological inexactitudes as, 
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“For Indradeep Sinha the first step (in the social 
revolution) means only the fight for remunerative 
prices under the kulak leaders”. This is supposed to 
be “Economist's” refutation of my criticism that by 
proposing to fight “kulaks, monopolists . and multi- 
nationals”, all at the same time, “Economist” has 
mixed up the democratic revolution with the socialist 
revolution, “the first step” with “the final step". 
Instead of gracefully accepting his error, 
mist" shows that “he could argue still’ by foisting 
his ignorance on his critics. — ' 

Of similar nature is ‘‘Economist’s” statement that 
“the charter of demands (of March 26 demens- 
tration) is directed more against state capitalism than 
against monopolies and multinationals’. Every news- 
paper reader knows that the overwhelming bulk of 
the agricultural raw materials are processed not by 

"state capitalism" but by private capitalism. Hence, 
low prices of sugarcane, cotton, jute, rubber, cocoa, 
tobacco, oilseeds, etc., directly swell the profits of the 
private sector which is dominated by monopolists and 
multinationals. 

Even the low-priced and subsidised foodgrains 
(produced with partly subsidised inputs) sold through 
the public distribution system which covers mainly 
the industrial working class, employees and urban 
population, serves ultimately to swell the profits a 
the monopolists. This is what John D. Mellor, of 
“respected” bourgeois economist has tó say on this 
subject: 

“It is interesting to note that a continuing policy for pro- 
viding subsidised food to urban workers may be rationalised in 
terms of equity in income distribution but may serve primarily 
to increase industrial profits and capital formation at the 
expense of whatever group pays for the subsidy". Kerapan 
added). f 

It is well known that these subsidies are drawn 
from state revenues, over 80 per cent of which are 
derived from indirect taxes whose burden falls largely 
on the common people. 

“Economist” has also concealed from his readers 
the fact that the March 26 charter of demands did 
not ask for-subsidised inputs. It only asked for the 
abolition of taxes on agricultural inputs, so that the 
cost of agricultural production may be reduced. It is 
well known that the vast bulk of the output of state 
sector enterprises — like coal, steel, power, transport, 
credit, etc — are under-priced and supplied to the 


private sector capitalists at subsidised rates. Natur- — 


ally, the monoplists are the biggest beneficiaries of 


““Econo- . 


this policy. The CPI and the Kisan Sabha are funda- . 


mentally opposed to this policy of massive transfer 
of resources from the state sector to the private 
sector; they are not opposed to the state sector as 
such, as “Economist” alleges. We demand economic 
pricing of state sector products and the supply of 
¡certain inputs like power, water and credit af pre- 
ferential rates to small peasants and not to kulaks 
and landlords, as is being done today. 
I am grateful to “economist’’ for having conceded 
atleast one point of my criticism. He has declared that 
"jt is a total lie that I have advocated cooperativisa- 
tion -even before the distribution of ceiling-surplus 
land". Very’good. But who will implement this pro- 
gramme of cooperativisation of agriculture? Will it be 
the present bourgeois state, run by the national bour- 
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geoisie in alliance with the landlords? Or will it be a ` 


national democratic state which will come into exis- 
tence as a result of a victorious revolution which will 
replace the present bourgeois government by a gov- 


. ernment of all anti-imperialist, anti-feudal and anti- : 


monopoly classes in which the. working class will 
increasingly play the leading role? 

“Economist” proposed as a part of his “Marxian 
perspective" that cooperativisation of ' agriculture 
could be carried out on the basis of the Nagpur 
resolution of the Congress, which, in the words of 
Gunnar Myrdal,- “produces virtually no change in. 
the status quo". This could, presumably, be done by 
the Government of Indira Gandhi who, “Economist” 
has quoted Soviet academician Ulyanovsky to sug- 
gest, is following “the Nehru course”. So we can 
have the eighth wonder of the world — Socialist 
agriculture under a capitalist state! 

This is one more example of the muddle-headedness 
of “Economist”. *“The basic question of every revo- 
lution”, wrote Lenin, “is that of state power. Unless 
this question is understood, there can be no intelli- 
gent participation in the revolution, not to speak of 
. guidance of the revolution”. (CW, 24, p. 38). 

But “Economist” is not interested in the revolu- 
tion. In fact, he is opposed to it. Replying to my 


criticism that whereas Engels visualised cooperativi- - 


sation of agriculture after the conquest of power -by 
the working class and its allies, “Economist”? propos- 
ed cooperativisation of agriculture before and even 
_ without the conquest of political power, the latter has 
now made the E wonderful statement: 


“About my misquoting Engels, the confusion in Indradeep 
Sinha's mind is due to the fact that he has not carefully 
looked at the tense used. Engels talks of effectively protec- 
ting small peasants only when power passes into the hands 
of the working class, but he advocates cooperatives even 
under capitilism". (Mainstream, June 6, 1981), 


It is not a question of “tense” but a question of 
politics, a question of power. To say that Engels 
“advocates cooperatives even under capitalism” 1S 
like forcing an open door. The debate is not about 

“cooperatives under capitalism" but about “‘coope- 
rativisation of agriculture under capitalism". “Econo- 
mist" tries once again to shelve the question of power 
by resorting to toothless sophistry like “Engels talks 
' of effectively protecting small peasants only when 
power passes into the hands of the working class”, 


but what does our learned “Economist”? propose to. 
do about the struggle as a result of which alone 


power will pass into the hands of the working ' class 
and its allies? He has dismissed our linking up of the 
struggle for land with the struggle for power as sheer 
““demagogy”, as a mere "sentiment devoid of any 
objective basis”. 

“Economist” has discovered that. “objective basis” 
in “Nehrnism” and has quoted the following sentence 
from the Soviet academician Ulyanovsky to buttress 
his claim: “Left-wing and democratic forces in India, 
all supporters of *Nehru's course’, are fighting against 
the ambitions of the monopolies and their allies”. 

Our muddle-headed “Economist” is again mixing 


, up things. Fighting against the ambitions of the . 
monopolies and.their allies is not the same thing as 


fighting for the cooperativisation of agricuture. While 
the first is a democratic struggle, the second is a 
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sociacist struggle; while ‘the first forms part of the 
strugzle for the completion of the democratic revolu- 
tion, -he second forms: part of the struggle for the 
completion of the socialist revolution. 

“Economist” i isso much hypnotised by his own 


 muddled thinking that he has confidently thrown a 


challenge to me. “Let Indradeep Sinha take up 
cudgels against Soviet theoreticians like Ulyanovsky”, 
he thunders, from whose latest book he has quoted 
the aforementioned sentence. He is convinced that 
it is proof positive of Nehruism being equivalent to 
socialism in the eyes of Soviet theoreticians headed 

by Ulyanovsky. ` 
- Ths is nothing but a gross distortion of Ulya-- 


 novksy's position as stated in his latest book. We 


quote the author’s evaluation of Nehru’s ote 
and politics below: 


“Hisideas, and specially his practical politics, were dnevit- 
ably affected by the enormous number of unresolved demo- 
cratic tasks which faced India and created the basis for the 
broad unification of national forces, Nehru tended to abso- 
lutise the temporary alignment of classes, which was deter- 
mined >y the, particular level of the democratic movement 
and cctresponded to the aims of a particular stage, but 
which could not be retained if there was to .be socialist trans- 
formaton. In his analysis of Indian society, he was unwilling 
to go b=yond the general democratic stage of the revolution, 
unwilling to admit that the struggle for socialism required a | 
radically different class orientation and that in passing from 
general democratic to socialist goals, the content, make-up 
and correlation of the components of the united national front 
of the period of the anti-imperialist movement must change 
radically. 

*"NeLru recognized the existence of classes and class struggle, 
but preceeded from the thesis that class contradictions could 
be resc-ved through compromises and reforms based on class 
cooperation... One is bound to notice in this a certain amount 
of liberal bourgeois ideology, plus traces of Gandhi's utopian 
moralistic ideas. It was these ideas which served, as the basis 
for NeFru's unfounded subjective criticism of certain moments 
of Sov=t history, of some of the propositions of scientific 
socialism and of the Communist movement in India. Here 


‘we see the profound contradiction in Nehru's world outlook, 
‘a contradiction which he never overcame despite effo 


(Preser-day Problems in Asia and Africa, p. 204). 


' Fron this extract it is clear that Ulyanovsky con- 
siders Nehru to be an ardent patriot and anti-imperia- 
list fighter, á secular, forward-looking bourgeois 
democzat, but by no means. a socialist, though sub- 
jectiveiy devoted to socialist ideals, which made his 
world outlook profoundly contradictory. 

But this does not mean that Nehru's progressive, 
democzatic and forward-looking views are of little 
relevance to the present-day struggle for the victory 
of the national democratic revolution. That is why. 
Ulyanovsky quotes Nehru’s views about the growing 
threat to India's freedom, democracy and the goal 
of socialism from certain internal reactionary forces. 
After quoting Nehru’s view that the Indian economy 
was “in essence a capitalist economy”, Ulyanovsky 
writes: 


‘Nehu saw that the country’s socialist course, its progress 
and democracy was threatened not only by the traditional 
forces o7 feudal land-owners and religious disparities, but also 
by the growing monopolies. Shortly before his death, in the 
autumn of 1963, Nehru .wrote: ‘Monoply isthe enemy of 
socialism. To the extent it has grown during the last few years, 
we have-drifted away from the goal of socialism.’ 5 

“The years since Nehru’s death have fully borne but his 


fears atout the role of the Indian monopolies, feudal and 


semi-feulal land-owners. Left-wing and democratic forces in 
India, ali supporters of *Nehru's course’, are fighting against 
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the ambitions of the monopolies and their allies". (Ulyanov- 
Sky-op. cit., p. 20 

Ulyanovsky's views fully conform to the CPI 
tacticalline of building a Left-democratic national 
alternative to the bankrupt bourgeois rule pursuing 
the policies of the crisis ridden capitalist path. The 
CPI is precisely trying to unite "all Left-wing and 
progressive forces” including, all genuine supporters 
of “Nehru's course” into a Left democratic front. 
There is no other course for honest Nebruites. The 
March 26 demonstration was precisely a step forward 
in the struggle against the monopolies, about whom 
‘Nehru so categorically warned’ during his very last 
days: Only learned philistines are unable' to reconcile 
themselves to such anti-monopoly, anti-landlord and 
/anti- imperialist struggle. That is why they are up in 
arms against the CPI which contributed the largest 
contingent to the demonstration. . . 

“Economist” concludes hisunholy crusade against 
the March 26 demonstration with,a virtuous pose, 
“I am small fry", he writes, “and with not much 
original thinking capacity: If their (that is Soviet 
theoreticians) positions are successfully demolished 
by Indradeep Sinha and his friends, it will help 
small people like us also”. 

. “Economist's”” wishes have been fulfilled, but in 
reverse. His pseudo-Marxian views have been demo- 
- lished by Ulyanovsky and other Soviet theoreticians. 
Let us hope that now he will try to see things as 
they are. It may be useful for “Economist” to ponder 
over Lenin’s classical remark that adherence toa 
false political position inevitably leads to political 
hyprocrisy. Referring to the Mensheviks (New 
Iskrites), Lenin wrote: “The inherent falsity of the 
new Iskra’s position inevitably leads — independently 
even of anyone’s will or intention — to political 
hypocrisy" (CW, 7, p. 414). (July 12, 1981) 
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iT AM not only glad but extremely thankful to 

Indradeep Sinha for responding to my earlier re- 
joinder. This is because he has conceded many points 
even though he has tried to hide his lack of argu- 
ments under a lot of verbiage and loud protestations. 
His nervousness and demoralisation havé led him 
often into what ancient Indian logicians called 
Vitandawad where everything (from abusive, langu- 


age, distortion, and threats to downright physical 


force) is used, Even now one can come across this 
_kind of “debate” in Varanasi when two groups of 
Sanskrit scholars get into argument. 

Readers may recall that in my article “Peasant 
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and Marxian Perspective” (Mainstream, April 11), 
I had stated that (a) the long-term survival of 
marginal, small and middle farmers in the existing 
circumstances was in grave danger; (b) Left and 


democratic forces must protect them at all costs; . 


(c) their protection and survival — the precondition 
for transition to non-capitalist and ultimately to 
socialist agriculture — was possible not through ‘the 
prescription suggested and implemented by Sinha 
and his friends. Their prescription was at variance 
with the teachings of Marxism-Leninism, 

I had shown that the correct prescription was 
suggested by Engels and that was to bring small and 
marginal farmers under cooperative farming, and 
for this purpose, in India, national mobilisation 


“could be dane on the bosis of the Nagpur resolution 


of the Congress (1959). 

To this Sinha responded, _ first, E denying that. 
Engels was in favour of cooperative farming by 
small and marginal farmers under capitalism, second, 
by distorting my argument by putting many 
unsaid things in my mouth (such as that I stood 
for cooperative farming by all sections of the pea- 
santry lumped together, that I advocated cooperative 
farming even before ‘distribution of, ceiling-surplus 
lands, etc.), and, third; by declaring that cooperative 
farming - was collective capitalism and its.advocacy 
was crass reformism, and, lastly, by implicitly de- 


.precating Nehruism and denying its relevance to 


present-day India. 
In my rejoinder I drew his attention again to the 


passage in Engels’ book where he talks of coopera- 


tive farming and uses the present tense. Now, 
Indradeep Sinha says that “it is not a question of 


— 


‘tense’ but. a question of politics, a question of - 


power.” . 

He has now come to the real question. His per- 
spective is that without capturing power nothing is 
possible in this country. And to capture power under 


. the existing parliamentary system he requires the 


support of all sections of the rural population from 
big farmers and kulaks to  landless agricultural 
labourers. His experiences in Bihar and UP have 
shown that the kulaks and big farmers have booth 
capturing power and also considerable hold over 
other sections of the rural population. So, ally with 
them and their leaders, from Charan Singh and Badal 
to Devi Lal. To give theoretical respectability to 
this proposition, Sinha says the fight is against 
multinationals and monopolists, so unity of all 
sections of the peasantry is warranted. In the name 
of this fight he tries to sweep under the carpet the 
class struggles in villages. He does injustice to the 
great Lenin without the slightest, compunction. , 
Jayant P. Gadkari with all the skill of a trained 
lawyer has very logically demolished Sinha’s case. 
(Mainstream, June 20). Surprisingly, Sinha ignores 


Gadkari in his latest contribution because he does : 


not have even an emergency exit under the cover of 
verbiage and rhetoric. 

In this connection let me draw attention to a very 
significant document of the Communist International. 
It is a letter written by the Executive Committee 
of the Communist International (ECCI) to the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party 
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on June 7, 1929. It was written because “some 
leading comrades still permit serious errors in de- 
cisions on the peasant question” and “many party 
members are not quite clear about the tactics which 
the party should apply in the present circumstances 
on the peasant question, not quite clear about the: 


` attitude which the party should adopt to the different 


social strata in the Chinese-village.” It wént on to 
add that “incorrect answers may have grave and 
wholly undesirable consequences, That is why we 
ask you with all seriousness to examine the peasant 
question again, taking account of what we say here.” 

The letter drew attention to the fact that the severe 
and prolonged agricultural crisis would make it cer- 
tain that “the position. of the basic peasant masses 
will. get- steadily worse" and “their pauperisation 
continue’’.. And there would be a number of peasant 
movements and “althoug a substantial number of 
these movements are led by reactionary elements, this 
should be no means take the'edge off party activity: 
on the contrary, .it obliges the party to wage an even 
more determined struggle to conquer the leadership 
of these spontaneous, objectively revolutionary peas- 


` ant movements." 
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For, success in the struggle to win over the 
peasant masses, according to the ECCI was ““impos- 
sible without a correct attitude to the different social 
Strata in the village. And it is at this point that we 
must deal, first of all, with the question of the atti- 
tude to the kulak.. „Mechanically taking over the 


Leninist formulation of the attitude of the work- | 


ing class to the peasantry in the bourgeois-democratic 
stage of the revolution, they (the Chinese Communists 
— Economist) continued to count the Chinese kulak 
among the allies of the proletariat. 

“The Leninist formula does indeed remain valid for 
China foo (as it is valid for India also — Economist), 
but Lenin never proposed an alliance with the kulak. 
Inno circumsfances is an. alliance with the kulak 
permissible. The slogan of ‘alliance with the kulaks’.. 
does not follow by any means from the Leninist 
formula...." (emphasis added). 

Explaining the basis of this formulation, the ECCI 
said that agrarian over-population, the insecurity 
of land tenure of the great mass of the peasants, 
permitted the kulak, like the landlord, by imposing 
crushing rents and charging usurious interest, to make . 
great profits from his capital and his land. Against 
this backeround if somebody put an opportunist 
interpretation on the Leninist formulation of the 
question of alliance between the proletariat and the 
entire peasantry, Without taking account of the 
specific peculiarities of the kulak of the country con- 
cerned, he would be making a serious mistake and 
“condemning the party to an incorrect. line". The 
ECCI pulled up the Chinese Communist Party for 
aggravating “the error by trying to give a theoretical 
justification...for the need for an alliance between 
proletariat and kulak.” . \ 

It said that so long as the contradiction between 
imperialism and the kulak was very sharp and so 
long as there was a fight against feudal landlordism 
and there was not much cleavage between the 
interests of the kulak and other rural masses and the 
proletariat, there was justification for not sharpening 

ym. 
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,rectiors. On the’ contrary, the situation ... 
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the struggle against kulaks. Coming to India, we 
find that the kulak as represented by Badal, Devi Lal, 
Charan Singh, Urs, etc., is not interested in anti- 
impzrialism and is not prepared to fight monopolies. 
Abcut this we have made certain remarks and 
mertioned some facts earlier in the current discussion. 
If the kulak can be -mobilised in the fight against 
imperialism, it should be welcome,. but’ this should 
not >e done at the cost of. subordinating or compro- 
mising the interests of the basic rural masses. In fact, 
the incidents at Belchhi and elsewhere show that the 
contradictions between  kulaks and agricultural 
laboarers and marginal farmers have sharpened since 
1977, and this sharpening has been due to the aggres- 
siveress of the kulaks. If Indradeep Sinha ignores 
this aspect of the situation, he will bring great harm 
to his party which is the only party in the Opposition 
that is committed to fighting the national projection 
of the Sino-US axis. 

Coming back to the historic letter of the ECCI. we 
find t stated without mincing words that “it is 
-impcssible to mobilise the peasant masses and the 
village poor without a determined and fearless 
struggle against every form of oppression and exploit- 
ation. It is absolutely impossible to strengthen our 
influence among the, village poor unless we put 
forwerd: class slogans, and this presupposes the 
leadezship of the struggle ofthe broad masses of the 
agricultural proletariat and the village poor against 
oppression and exploitation by landlord and kulak.... 

“Ift pursues the line of alliance with the kulak, or 
even f it only fails to intensify the struggle against 
the knlak, the Communist Party will be unable to 
take the lead in the class struggle of the village poor, 
it will dull the edge of their activities, to the benefit 
of the exploiting kulak strata... 

The letter advised the CCP i in the following words 
whick need to be pondered over by Sinha and his 
party leaderships: “What the party should, on the 
contrzry, be doing, now more than ever before, is to 
expand the movement of the rural proletariat, orga- 
nise tke village poor. This task should be undertaken 
without ‘side glances’ at the kulak, without the - fear 
that be will ‘quit the revolution’ .. 

“Tt struggle of the peasant masses should be 
‘closely linked with the revolutionary struggle of 
the ucban proletariat. On .the other hand, our 
tactics in the village should be in harmony 
with <he party's work to win the urban pro- 
letaria-/ in its day-by-day economic struggles. It 
is not :n the least compulsory to. begin the» peasant 
movement with a direct summons to carry out an 
agrarizn revolution, with guerilla warfare and iusur- 
today 
makes it the task of the party to exploit small and 
partial conflicts, to stir them up, to extend the daily 
struggl> of the basic masses against every-form of 
exploitation, raising it to a higher political level... 

“The organisation of the agricultural proletariat, 
and the uniting of the village poor, are essential to 
the struggle for the leading role of the proletariat in 
relatior to the basic peasant masses in the bourgeois 
democratic revolution. ..." 

The ZCCI advised the CPC.to make determined 
efforts ‘to win the middle peasant, to remove him 
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‘from the influence of the bourgeoisie and the kulaks’’. 
(The Communist International: 1919-1943: Documents, 
Vol. III, 1929-1943, selected and edited- by Jane 
Degras, OUP, London, 1965, pp. 31-35; also see, 
Ajit Roy’s article “A Critique of a Critique: CPI(M) 
and the Peasant Question” in The Marxist Review, 


. July 1981). . 


Lenin in his pamphlet To the Rural'Poor had 
underlined the character of the rich peasants or 
kulaks and characterised their hands as "greedy" and 


: rapacious” and declared that the urban proletariat 


would help the rural working peasantry and labourers 
“tame” the kulaks. (See Collected Works,- Vol 6, 


E pp. 409-410). 


~ 


But Indradeep Sinha and his like-minded collea- 
gues in the leadership of his party are so much 
obsessed with “the question of power" that they 
have no hesitation in making the CPI a partner in 
various fronts with the components of the national 
projection of the Sino-US axis, ranging' from the 
extreme Rightist to the Leftist. Thé formation of 
the now-defunct six-party front in which Charan 
Singh’s Lok Dal was also included, the Central Kisan 
Coordination Committee in which Charan Singh’s 
agent Bhanu Pratap Singh, and later Devi Lal, had a 


significant say, and the National Campaign Com- 


mittee of Central trade union ‘organisations, are some 
concrete examples. In the Central Kisan Coordina- 
tion Committee some of the demands of the AIKS 


' were vetoed by kulak representatives and Sinha and 


his friend had. to gulp it down because grabbing 
power was urgent! 

At the recent convention of central trade union 
organisations in Bombay, the National Campaign 
Committee was formed and a decision was taken to 


organise a “Bharat Bandh”. While framing the 


charter of demands the AITUC representative had 
to yield to the Bhartiya‘ Mazdoor Sangh (the RSS 
outfit) and withdraw its demands for the nationalisa- 
tion of multinational corporations; monopoly houses 
and some essential consumer goods industries. The 
party which claims to be anti-communal and pro- 
fesses to defend India against the Sino-US ‘axis not 
only does not hesitate to sit with RSS people who 
come to represerit BMS but resolves to fight shoulder 
to shoulder with them. Not only this, it has no 
hesitation to haye dialogues and .common fronts 


' through its parliamentary wing. Indradeep Sinha 


-— 


will recall that in olden days, in his own village, a 
young husband refused to talk and even recognise 
his -wife in the .presence of elders; the couple 
could talk only in their bedroom. So now Sinha, 
of the CPI,. will refuse to talk to: Advani, 
of the BJP, outside the precincts of Parliament, but 
they can discuss all sorts of topics from authori- 
tarianism to electoral reform as members. of the 
parliamentary wings of their respective parties! What 
an arrangement! A 

The question of power and the urgency of so-called 
Communist unity have gripped Indradeep Sinha so 
much that he has forgotten the difference between his 
party’s programme and that of the CPI(M). To give 


a concrete example, the CPI programme says: "The 
state in India is the organ of the class rule of the . 


national bourgeoisie as a whole, in which the big 
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bourgeoisie holds powerful influence. The class has 
strong links with the landlords.” (p.31). Nowhere 
would “strong links" mean “alliance”. In an 


alliance, two. or more parties are joined through 


"marriage, friendship, treaty, cooperation, or assiini- 
lation" (see Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary). 


The collective wisdom of the CPI never envisaged * 
alliance between national bourgeoisie and landlords ` 


while characterising the Indian state. "This kind of 
alliance was envisaged by the CPI(M) — a fact ‘that 


_can be easily verified from its programme which 
describes the present Indian state as “the organ of- 


the class rule of the bourgeoisie and landlords, etc, 
etc.”” The popular as well as authoritative commen- 
taries by Rajashekhar Reddy and Dr Adhikari on the 
CPI programme do not give any hint of — not to 
speak of mentioning — this alliance. Reddy says, 
“The programme notes also the fact that the state has 
“strong links” with the landlords. This explains the 
half-heartedness of agrarian reforms, the loopholes 


in ceiling laws, etc.” (What is CPI’s Programme?, 


1977, p. 16). l ] 
Will Indradeep Sinha still say that he is not at 

variance with the collective wisdom of his party? 
Incidentally, C. Rajeswara Rao has also interpreted 


that in the case of India “¡it is the state of the bour- 


geoisie as a Whole, which is the determining factor, 
with landlords as its ally” (New Age, June 21, 1981) 
and this he has done to minimise the ideological- 


political differences in order to buttress his subjective . 


wish for unity of two Communist Parties to offer an 
alternative to the Congress Government at the 
Centre. ; - J 
It is obvious that “the question of power” has a 
blinding effect. l , l 
It- is unfortunate that Indradeep Sinha and his 


colleagues forget that the god they are trying to prò- 


pitiate by giving wrong interpretations of their party 


programme is the major Leftist pillar of the national ' 


projection of the Sino-US axis and it is basically 
anti-Soviet, pro-Chinese, and by implication pro-US. 
In 1962, 1965, the Andhra-Telengana' movement, 
Bangladesh liberation, etc, its role was notin the 
interests of the people of this country. Let Sinha and 
his colleagues look into their own documents, both 


public and confidential. It is really unfortunate that ' 


these people think that public memory is só short 
that they can get away with anything. 


Now JIndradeep Sinha has admitted that coopera- 


tive farming can be had. But when I first mentioned 
cooperative farming of small and marginal farmers as 
the way to save them from impending doom, I rẹ- 
called that the CPI was committed to it and it had 
a positive attitude to the Nagpur Resolution. In my 


last article, I showed it by referring to official docu- 
ments of the CPI and the works of Bhowani Sen and : 


a Soviet writer. Indradeep Sinha is now cornered but 
does not want to admit it — no leader normally does 


so in this country. That is why he goes into a long * 


rigmarole about cooperativisation and cooperatives. 


` The straightforward question is: His party/and AIKS - 


are committed to cooperative farming of small and 
marginal farmers; in view of this, is he prepared to 
say that AIKS will take steps to realise it? If not, 
wil he explain why he is rejecting his party progam- 
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me and the commitment by. AIKS and the CPI? 
Will he say that the understanding of Sen and „L.K. 
Orleanskaya is wrong? D i 

Indradeep Sinha might like to know something 
more about Engels’ views on cooperative farming as 
a way to save small peasants even. under capitalism. 
Engels did not want them to wait till people like 
Sinha brought about socialist revolution. Will these 
unfortunate people survive till that day? -. 

In August 1894 Engels wrote a letter to Paul 
Lafargue in which he said that it was not the task of 
socialists “to accelerate or force" the. disintegration 
of small peasant farms and “the important thing is 
for small land-owners to combine in agricultural 
associations to farm jointly. on a, large scale". 
(Frederick Engels, Paul and Laura Lafargue, Corres- 
pondence, Volume 3, 1891-1895, Moscow 1963 p. 341; 
also see pp: 295-296). f , 

There is another letter. written by August Bebel 
to Engels on August.4, 1894. To. quote: “I agree 
with your view concerning our attitude vis a-vis the 
. peasants; we must bring home to them that they are 
doomed under the now existing economic system 
and that no one can help them, and that therefore 


association is their only salvation". (Augusf Bebel’s ` 


Briefwechsel mit Friederich 
1965). | 
Perhaps Indradeep Sinha will dismiss Engels’ views 


Engels, The Hague, 


‘as those of a senile man who did not know politics, | 


and somebody in his party may say that he was an 
armchair intellectual with no practical knowledge 
of the realities of village life. f . 

Sinha has also conceded that “the vast bulk of the 
output of state sector enterprises ... are underpriced” 


and he is not opposed to state sector as such but is 


opposed to the massive transfer of resources from the 
state sector to the private sector. He says: "We 
demand economic pricing of state sector products and 
the supply of certain inputs like power, water. and 
credit at preferential rates to small peasants and 


not to kulaks and landlords, as is being done today". - 


My complaint is that this should have been admit- 
ted by Sinha in his May 23 reply so that some space 
could have been saved. The question is: Why did 
` he not get it mentioned explicitly in the Charter of 
emands of the Kisan Rally? In the same connection 


there is a general query: Why is Sinha's party: 


opposing the increase in the prices of petroleum pro- 
ducts and of urea Without any qualification? It also 
opposes whenever there is any increase in adminis- 
tered prices. Will he enlighten us. some other time 
about his scheme of pricing policy of state sector 
enterprises and its various consequences? : m 

He has implicitly admitted now my charge that 


when he and the CPI(M)'s kisan leaders went to the 


Central Kisan Coordination. Committee they either 
. forgot their loyalty to their respective parties and 
kisan organisations or süccumbed to pressures from 
others and they agreed to compromise their basic 


. commitments. In either case they indulged in oppor- : 
tunism — as I said in. my March 21 commentary : 


“Concern for Kisan”, both parties were eager not to 
antagonise other partners. A “historic compromise” 
of the Indian variety was effected for some electoral 
crumbs or for the sake of “the question of power’’:as 
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Sinha says how. . XM V 
M. Basavapunnaiah was very forthright in admit- 
ting my charge. He state: “He (Economist) finds fault. 
with the country's Left for its ‘supporting a charter 
of demands which did not include imposition of | 
progressive income-tax' — as though the Central. 
Kisan Coordination Committee was constituted to 
draft a Communist Manifesto". (People's Democracy, 
May 31, 1981). i | 
Now Indradeep Sinha has also come out with a 
similar argument. He says: “What “Economist” 
refuses to understand is the simple fact that there is 
a difference between a Communist Perty | Programme 
or- even a Kisan. Sabha programme and'a charter of 


demands of a Kisan Mazdoor demonstration jointly 


organised by various pro-peasant parties, organis- 
ations, groups and individuals. This crude trick of 
mixing up the fundamental with the incidental, and 
accusing Communists of “opportunism” because they 
refuse to equate the two, is not the product of his 
low IQ as ‘Economist’ pretends but. of deliberate 
distortion of well-known facts". ` 
I stand corrected. Now onwards, I shall never 
expect any adherence to basic tenets of party policies 
from Communists when they have to form fronts 
with “‘like-minded parties and groups” like Lok Dal, 
Akali Dal, Bhartiya Mazdoor Sangh, etc., outside 
Parliament and with Morarji’s Janata Party and the 
RSS-controlled BJP inside Parliament. Such an 
arrangement was there in 1967 also when Sinha 
Saheb -brushed shoulders with Rajabahadur of Ram- 
garh and RSS stalwarts like Vijay Kumar Mitra and 
R.P. Sarangi and with Karpoori Thakur who was all 
the time busy pushing CIA-linked outfits into famine 
relief! Well, the question of power without delay and. 
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the crux! 

But there is one small problem worrying me — and 
that is, in this process, even working peasantry and 
agricultural labourers may part company with the 
CPI. It has happened in Andhra Pradesh and it may 
happen in Bihar when they see that the CPI is more 
after the kulaks. The fate of the CPI in Jamshedpur 
and now in Giridih should have some impact. 

I am glad Sinha says that low prices of agricultural 
raw materials benefit and swell the coffers of 
multinationals and monopoly houses. If this is 
admitted, why did not AIKS and Sinha insist on the 


"demand for nationalisation of these robbers? This 


question I posed earlier also. In the absence of such 
a demand the concentration of fire against input 
suppliers gave the impression that the fight was direct- 
ed mainly against the state sector. 

I am also glad because, at last, the CPI General 
Secretary has come out with the demand for dehoard- 
ing of foodgrains though his Hindi party organs have 


| published an article by Ved Prakash Ved opposing it. 


If this is so why has the CPI been keeping quiet when 
vested interests outside and inside the ruling party 
have been asking kulaks and big farmers to withhold 
wheat? Is there no-opportunism here? 

Indradeep Sinha ‘seems to have great. liking for 
Vitandawad. He says that I am convinced that Nehru- 
ism is equivalent to socialism. Where did I say so? 
Let the reader judge. I tried to emphasise that Nehru’s 
ideas such as cooperative farming are still relevant. I 


. quote what I wrote in the April 11 article: “If one is 


not obsessed with anti-Congressism or anti- Nehruism 
the Resolution of the Nagpur session (1959)...may be 
considered as the basis of national mobilisation." 
Again in the June 6 article I said only this much: “On 
Nehruism, why attack me? Let Indradeep Sinha take 
up cudgels against Soviet theoreticians like Ulyan- 
ovsky whose latest book...says: “Left-wing and 
democratic forces in India, all supporters of ‘Nehru’s 
course’, are fighting against the ambitions of the 
monopolies and their allies". 

Where is the equation: Nehruism-Socialism? . Who 
is indulging in kutark? Let the reader judge. 

Iam extremely happy to note that Sinha states 
that “Ulyanovsky's views fully conform to the CPI 
tactical line of building a Left-democratic national 
alternative (which comprises Lok Dal, Akali Dal, 


Bhartiya Mazdoor Sangh, Raj Narain, CPI(M), - 


PUCL efc. — all components of the national projec- 
tion of the Sino-US axis! — Economist) to the bank- 
rupt bourgeois rule....The CPI is precisely trying to 
unite ‘all Left-wing and progressive forces’ including 
all genuine supporters of ‘Nehru course’ into a Left 
democratic front.” Then why exclude the largest 
chunk of genuine and honest Nehruites who are in 
the ruling party? Is it because you believe in Lohia’s 
dictum that a ruling party is ipso facto not pro- 
pressive? l ! 

' ‘Sinha claims that the kisan rally was projecting 
the Nehru line. How absured is absured? Charan 
Singh’s agent Devi Lal was leading this crusade for 
the Nehru line and he was accompanied by Badal! I 
am called one of the learned philistines because I 
failed to realise it! Incidentally, the fight or March 26 
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boiled down ultimately to captüring the dais and- not 
for the Charter of Demands or Nehru's anti-mono- 
poly line. One could see on that day general secre- 
taries and presidents of participant parties pushing 
one another to capture vantage positions on the 
dais. 

This particular fight for the Nehru line has con- 
tributed to shortfall in procurement and to hoarding by ~ 
kulaks and big farmers. May God save us from such 
champions of the Nehru line as Indradeep Sinha. It 
is the implementation of the Nehru line in the same 
way as the RSS outfit — BJP — is implementing the 
Gandhi line! E 

Soviet leader Brezhnev said in December last when 
he visited Delhi: “I make no secret of the fact that 
we have always had a particülar liking for Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi". Was it just a half serious: comment 
by a,man about a lady? What was behind this 
comment? Then again, in his report to the CPSU 
Congress, he said some nice things about India and 
the leaders of the ruling party. Why is it that the: 
Soviet Communist Party is full of praise for the 
Congress(I) and wants even party-to-party relations 
while the CPI thinks that the Congress(1) is an anti- 
democratic authoritarian party and the CPI feels 
more at home with the components of the national 
projection of the Sino-US axis? Why is the foreign 
policy of the Government anti-imperialist, peaceful 
and progressive while the independent economic base 
is. said to have been largely eroded and the reliance 
on multinationals, World Bank, IMF, etc. is supposed 
to have increased? On the other hand China has a 
socialist economic base while its foreign policy is that 
of collaboration with imperialism. Will. Indradeep 
Sinha explain this base-superstructure relationship 
for the benefit of “a muddled-headed man" like me? 
This explanation will throw some light also on the 
characterisation of democratic elements. In this 
connection I want to draw his attention to another 
leading figure of CPSU, member of central com- 
mittee and V.G. Afanasyev's Chief Editor, Pravda, 
V.G. Afanasyev's recent comment that Indira Gandhi 
is implementing the Nehru's progressive line (Marxist 
Philosophy, 1980 edition, p. 351) and has been a con- 
sistent fighter for non-alignment and peace, and has 
strengthened Indo-Soviet friendship, though accord- . 
ing to' a recently published book of ISCUS, . authored 
by a well-known CPI professor, she and her col- 
leagues are only fair-weather friends of the Soviet 
Union! b. ud 

In the end, I fully agree with Indradeep Sinha : 
that “quotation-mongering is no substitute for clear, 
coherent and logical arguments". 1 am also in full 
agreement with him that misquoting and misinter- - 
preting only shows poverty of argument. I hope 
readers will keep this in mind while drawing their 
conclusions from this discussion. C] 
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THE exposure of the horrors of 
experimentation on prisoners 
in Nazi concentration camps at 


the Nuremberg Trials led to the. 


-Nuremberg Codes. Thereafter, a 
more detailed codes of ethics 
known as the Helsinki Declara- 
tions came into being at the 
Eighteenth World Medical Assem- 
bly in 1964. These Declarations 
provided ethical guidelines — do’s 
and dont’s for biomedical research 
on human population in any 
country. The Declarations state, 
inter alia: “In any research on 
human beings, each potential-sub- 
ject must be adequately informed 
of the aims, methods, anticipat- 
ed benefits and potential hazards 
of the study and the discomfort it 
may entail....The Doctor should 
then obtain the subject’s freely- 
given consent, preferably in writ- 
ing”. For effective implementation 
of the Helsinki Codes, it was re- 
commended that “for all such 
research, the procedure involved 
should be clearly formulated in an 
experimental protocol and this 
should be reviewed from he 
ethical standpoint by an indepen- 
dent committee" (WHO ` Chroni- 
cle, 36, 360-362, 1976). India 
being a signatory to the. Helsinki 
Declarations, these codes hold 
good in the case of Indian bio- 
medical researchers, and an Indian 
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' countries. 


medical person not horouring the 
Helsinki Declarations.should be 


liable to punitive measures by. the. 


Medical Council of Incia. 

In an earlier article (Mainstream, 
May 30, 1981), we. had referred 
to two blatant assauts on the 
weaker sections of  Calcutta's 


` population in the garb of scientific 


research. In these, (i) Fanasil, a 
toxic drug manufactured by 
Roche, a multinational firm and 
(ii) an untested new choléra 
vaccine were tried by tke Calcutta 
Institute of the Indiana Council 
of Medical Research (ICMR) in 
the slums of eastern -Calcutta 
during 1974-76. Both. <hese mis- 
trials violated the basic tenets of 
biomedical research involving 
human population. First, these 
totally bypassed the Indian Drugs 
and Cosmetics Act, 1940. And 
secondly, the researchers literally 
used the unwary population as 
guineapigs, completely disregard- 
ing the ethical codes enumerated 
in the Helsinki Declarations. The 
hand of foreign agencies was there 
overtly or covertly in these mis- 
trials, which we detailed in the 
May 30 article. -. vi 

Our Association, the Scientists’ 
Association, National Institute of 
Cholera and Enteric Diseases 
(SANICED), has been persistently 
protesting since 1975 against the 


Calcutta mistrials by the ICMR. ` 


The object of these prciests has 
been twofold. First, to make the’ 
authorities institute a detailed 
inquiry into these trials and také 
appropriate action agéinst the 
persons concerned. Ths would 
have served as a strong deterrent 
to any future adventurer in the 


field of public health in India. By ' 


now, we have read a number of 
articles and heard severa! lectures 
on the nefarious activities of the 
multinational drug companies in 
India and other Third World 
But our ‘dGcussions 
seem to go on and on — and so 
do these activities. The protesting 
Calcutta scientists believe that 
they have at hand a well-docu- 
mented case of illegal and, un- 
ethical human experimen-ation by 
so-called Indian scientists at the 
behest of foreign interests. The 
concerned. authorities, namely the 


- Drugs Controller and the Medical 


Council of India, .covid have 


' taken adequate care of these mis-. 


deeds within the purview of the. 
Drugs Act and the biomedical 
codes, which include the Helsinki. 
Declarations. A test case like this 
would have been a test also of 
ithe adequacy or otherwise of the 
checks, particularly the legal 
check, on experiments on human 
beings in our country. 

- The second objective of our 
endeavour was and is to find out 
means for future safeguards for 
our people. Thus, we are attempt- 
ing maybe a little late, to raise a 


* countrywide debate so that public 


awareness grows. Ultimately it is 
the people who are to protect 
themselves. We also expect that 
our legislators will take' up the 
issue, discuss it threadbare and 
formulate new and more effective 
legal and other restraints to pre- - 
vent such pseudo-scientific on- 
slaughts on our people. 

Our protests with the ICMR 
authorities against these misdeeds 


^ went unheeded; except for bring- 


ing vindictive retaliatory measurees 
against us (Mainstream, May 30). - 
However, our protests probably 
could shake the complacency of 
the ICMR top brass. This was first 
evident in the statements of Dr 
C. Gopalan, the then Director- 
General of ICMR. “Dr Gopalan 
spoke on the desirability of consti- 
tuting an Ethical Committee 
which may be consulted regarding 
legal, social and other  extra- 
medical aspects of clinical trials 
of new drugs and other studies in- 
volving the rights and welfare of 
individuals and communities" 
(Proceedings of the Scientific 
Advisory Committee of the 
Cholera Research Centre, 1976, 
p2) After two big trials on 
human population were over, our 
scientific advisers woke up to the 
fact that there should be a body 
to look into the ethical and other 
checks of a human trial! Were 
the learned elders oblivious of the 
Helsinki Declarations already in 
existence and valid. for Indian. 
scientists? 07 
The ICMR has now come out 
with a clear-cut blueprint of the 
proposal Dr Gopalan mooted five 
years back. “To help Indian in- ` 
vestigators plan their clinical ` 
studies the Indian Council of 
Medical Research has formulated 
guidelines for conducting medical ' 
research on human subjects. The 
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guidelines have been prepared by: 
the ICMR Central Ethical Com- 
mittee whose chairman is a legal 
expert and whosé members in- 
clude the Drugs Controller of 
India. Bricfly, they seek to assure 
that the rights and welfare of 
subjects participating in a trial 
are protected, that the. benefits 
accruing from the research out- 
weigh the risks to the individual, 
that the “informed consent’ of the 
subject is obtained before the 
start of the trial, and that the in- 
vestigator has the competence 
and experience to conduct the 
trial. ICMR has forwarded the: 
guidelines to the Government and 
hopes that they will be followed: 


by all institutions engaged in clini- . 


cal research in the country. In- 


stitutes under the aegis of ICMR: 


have already been instructed to 
follow the guidelines. lt is sugges- 
fed that, to implement the new 


code, each institution conducting | 


clinical research should form: its 
own committee, which would 
consist of five to seven experienc- 
ed“ clinicians and non-medical 
persons able to give advice on 
legal and ethical matters. These 


committees would then evaluate ` 


each proposal for research on 
“human subjects by following a 
nine-point code. ICMR recom- 
mends that if the ethical com- 
mittees are: to be effective, they 
' should be independent bodies” 
(Nature, Vol. 289, January 15, 
. 1981). 

ICMR, as we all know, is the 
apex body guiding and controlling 
biomedical researches in India: 
While the Helsinki ‘Declarations, 
which include all the: nine codes 
ICMR has formulated ‘anew’ in- 
‘cluding the recommendation to 
set up committees to ensure pro- 
per implementation of the codes, 
were formulated as early as 1 64, 
it took the ICMR seventeen years 
to start doing its home-work. 
Meanwhile, many human trials in 
. hospitals’ as well as; among com- 
munities in India have taken 
place under or outside the aegis of 
the Council, and at least two of 


them, the 1974-76 Calcutta trials. 


‘by ICMR itself, grossly, violated 
the codes of Helsinki, besides 
violating the Indian Drugs Act. 
Is it to cover up its own misdeeds 
that the ICMR is now setting up 
‘new’ codes for human trials in 
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India to safeguard the “rights and 
welfare” of the people, trying to 
imply thereby that no such codes 
existed before? 

Whatever, the intentions, even 


the belated efforts of the ICMR ' 


are to be weicomed. However, 
from previous experience of our: 
experts and the ‘set-up of our. 
science institutes (at least in 
NICED, of late there has been 
large-scale infiltration of WHO 
projects which are thriving at the 
cost of the Institute), we cannot 
but echo the apprehensions of Dr 
Colin McCord. ‘Relating some 
objectionable human trials under- 
taken by the then Cholera Reserach 
Laboratory, a SEATO-Bangla- 
desh institute in Dacca, which 
“would not, in my opinion, have 
passed by (an) ethics committee 
elsewhere", Dr McCord wrote 
in Lancet (April 8, 1981): “Eight 
months ago an ethical review sys- 
tem which appears as good as 


any in the world: was set up, but 


since there was an ethical review 


committee at the time the experi- 


ments in question were done, the 
critics are not convinced that the 
review process will.work properly 
without radical changes in the 
organisation and objectives of the 
laboratory”. 


Presuming that each research ' 


institute in. India. henceforth has 
its owg ethical committee and this 
committee is ‘independent’, what 


“would happen if the contrary is 


the case? The ICMR is a grant- 
sanctioning body without any 
jurisdiction or say. on a project 
which does not. aspire for its 
funds. Experimentation — on 
human population in our country 
at present, as in other countries, 
are bound bytwo restraints, one 
legal and the other ethical. The 
legal restraint is to be effected by 
the Drugs Controller of the 
‘Centre and/or of the States, and 
the ethical one which includes the 
Helsinki Declarations is under 
the purview of the Medical Coun- 
cil of India. These two authorities 
alone can safeguard our health 
effectively, if they mean to. One 
wonders how the ICMR proposes 
to safeguard public health if these 
two authorities are apathetic. 
This is apparent in the Calcutta 
mistrials of 1974-76. The ICMR 
itself has not taken its own erring 
scientists to task. 


Lastly, it is amusing to read 
that “This new role for ICMR 


will enable Indian institutions 


which do not have ethical com- 
mittees tó apply forfunds from 
international agencies such as 
the. World Health Organisation, 
which will nof consider a proposal 
for research support unless appro- 
ved, by ^ ethical commit tee" 

(Nature, ibid). One expects that 
at least WHO should have known 
that some ethical principles exis- 
ted, by the name of Helsinki 
Declarations, when it had actively 
collaborated in the  unethical 
Calcutta mistrials. However, it is 
never too late to learn, and we 
Third World people ` should be 
happy that at last the WHO 
knows. WHO is known. to help 
Western drug cartels by arranging 


trials of their new drugs and vac- . 


cines on. Third World human 
M ds (Hindustan Times, 
May 4, 1981). Thanks.to the 
ICMR, such -experimentation 
will, from now on, be sanctified 


by the approval of ^ ‘independent, l 


ethical committees. CJ 





` Trade Unions, Please Note 


Work at the Delhi clearing house 
remained suspended for the second 
day on Friday and all. because a 
‘fresher’ clerk from the United Com- 
mercial Bank had refused to pay up 
Rs 150 towards treating his col- 
leagues to ‘laddus’ and tea. * 

Apparently the trouble started two 
or three days ago when a new man 
representing the United Commercial 
Bank. came to the clearing house at 
the Chandni Chowk branch of the 
State Bank of India. As a ‘freshér’ 
he, or rather his bank, was expected 
to pay up Rs 150 towards entertain- 
ing all the bank representatives, 
numbering about 40. The bank 
.management had, however, decided. 
to stop this practice and refused to 
pay up. The clerks then on some 
pretext or the other refused to clear 
the cheques of this bank, On Thurs- 
day the functioning of the entire 
clearing house, which handles nearly 
25,000 cheques worth Rs 40 crores 
daily, came to a standstill. 

It is estimated that cheques worth 
Rs 100 crores have not been cleared 
in the past two days and this works 
out to'a loss of over Rs. 2 Jakhs in 
interest to the various banks 

What is even more surprising is 
that bank managements > virtually 
admit that in the past they have 
been forced to pay up Rs 150 to- 
wards this. They refused to say 
against what head this money was 
adjusted. 

— Report in’ The Sermin, 
July 25, 1981. 
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Tourism 
in 2o 
UP. Hills — 


K.C. MISRA 


U Hills offer a wide variety 
of. - attractions for 
visitor. , 
Those who come in search of 
- traditional India will find it in the 
temple of Kedarnath, Badrinath, 
Baijnath ‘and Jageshwar and 
. even more so in the great out- 
 pourings of faith and devotion 
that accompany festivals such as 
- the Nandadevi festival at Almora 
and Masoon festival at Jageshwar. 
Still more is the feel of traditional 
India to be found in the warm 
hospitality one encounters every- 
where, from the tallest to the 
modest among the villagers. 


Those who come to seek a: 
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the 


perciption of changing India. will 
find it in the Yamuna complex in 
Dehradun, in the great dam at 
Tehri, in the Agriculture. Univer- 
sity at Pantnagar. Wot to be 
ignored either are the monuments 


.of our glorious past. such as: the ' 


temple of Champawat. And for 
sheer relaxation and rest, it is 
difficult to match the picturesque 
hills that adorn UP. Ih short, no 
visit to India is'compleze: without 
a trip to UP. | 
- The visitor with a passion for 
the past would find sources of the 
cultural heritage of UF seattered 
in and around in Kumaon and 
Garhwal; and one in search of 
gaiety- could do no better than to 
run'up to Mussoorie wrh its gala 
days and sparkling nigh-s. Only a 
decade back one laka tourists 


cared for Mussoorie: now the 


tourist. curve ` touches 
mark in UP Hills. 
( Where Nature and Religion 
intermingle, the Garhwal Hills 
stand out. Its breath- -takng moun- 
tains and sacred rivers attract a ' 
new genre of tourists, bcth Indian 
and foreign. ` 

In recent years, many kinds of | 
holidays have become popular in 
the world of tourism ranging from 
leisure and relaxation, bathing in ` 
rivers to the wild: life adventure. 
In contrast to these hol-days, UP 
Hills offer onè of th» unique 
itineraries for unforgetatle Hima- 
layan holidays. Indeed mountains 


500,000 


are the repository our resource, ' 


and their beauty: never fails to 
fascinate. No: wonder -f moun- 
taineering and.trekking activities 
are becoming more and more 
popularin Garhwal and <umaon. 
These have been registering a 
significant growth over ' the last 
few years. 

- Uttarakhand is ‘the land of 
glaciers most exciting .among 
them is Gaumukh from where 
Ganga emerges and winds its way 


down to Gangasagar. And then - 


we have a series .o” them 
at Khatling, Alkapuri, Ratbani 
etc. Pindari in Kumaon is the 
trekker’s paradise. The glacier 
itself," over two miles in length 
and some five hundred yards 
wide, backed by mighty moun- 


tains, faces the unwary -raveller 
with a majestic. gaze and leaves : 
" him with an indelible im2ression 


_ of grandeur. 
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-and lodestone to the 


f 


i f n. 

.Set. over ten thousand feet up 
in the mountains Badrinath and 
Kedarnath constitute at once the 
journey's end of Hindu pilgrimage 
off-the- 
beaten track addict. The fourteen 
kilometers trek from Gaurikund 
to Kedarnath is indeed one of 
unforgettable beauty and splen- 
dour. Kedarnathji is an outstand- 
ing example of five temple archi- 
tecture. Peace dwells here and 
Nature has lavishly unveiled itself 
to hypnotise the visitor at the 
very first sight. Treks to varieties 
of places studded with peaks, 
glaciers meadows and forests will 
equally make one believe that 
Nature dwells in Uttarakhand in 
its pristine glory more than it 
does anywhere else. 

And then comes a series of 
bugyals the high altitude meadows, 
the lush and verdant where “graze 
cattle including sheep and goats. 
The exotic flora and fauna have 
for ever attracted visitors from 
all over the world. 

The Garhwal Mandal Vikas 
Nigam organises conducted tours 
to Gangotri, Yamunotri, Kedar- 
nath, Badrinath and the Valley 
of Flowers. In the foothills of 
Himalayas, the UP Government 
has established Corbett National 
‘Park. This park is named after 
that fearless huntsman and gener- 
ous wild-life pioneer, Jim Cor- 
bett, author of Man-Eaters of 
Kumaon. He grew up in these 
hills and was held in high esteem 
by the people, a number of whom 
he saved at the risk of his own 
life, The Park extends over an: 
area of 525 sq. kms. and 
holds various species of wild 
animals, including elephants, 
tigers, leopards, black bear etc. 
‘There are watch-towers at safe 
heights and conducting officers — 
authorities on jungle lore-to guide 


the tourist to suitable spots Dear 


the game tracks. : 

The recent opening of Chila 
sanctuary near Hardwar is indi- 
cative of the continuous efforts 


being made by the UP Govern- 


ment not only to diversify the 
growing volume of international 
visitors from cities to other out- 
lying areas of Uttarakhand but 
also to open vast avenues fora 
variety of fascinating excursions 
that lead as to adventure, pleasure 
and rediscovery. J 
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- Nuclear Strategy (Contd. from page 5) 


Official Pakistani statements on this question, how- 
ever, do not tally with the basic facts. First, a 
sophisticated enrichment plant such as the centrifuge 
plant, cannot be justified by Pakistan’s basic con- 
figuration, unless the intention is to use it for pur- 
poses far removed from peaceful uses. Pakistan does 
not have a chain of atomic reactors in its perspective 
planning: just one is known to be on the anvil, the 
500 MW plant proposed to ' be built at Chasma. And 
even this’ plant is under a cloud following Dr 
Salaam's verdict that the Chasma site was hazardous 
for the well-being and health of a large chunk of the 
populace because of the dangers of pollution of Indus 
river waters by the nuclear wastes of the plant. 

At any rate one, or even two, nuclear power plants 
cannot justify the huge expenditure that would be 
incurred on an enrichment facility. Besides, the set- 
ting up of a centrifuge plant, which is a more sophis- 
ticated venture as compared to the diffusion process 
, plant, means enlarging Pakistan's research capabilities 
as well as the infrastructure -that goes with it, much 
beyond its present scope. It also means tying up 
available talent to this particular field. 

Next, Pakistan does not have such huge uranium 
reserves as would justify the setting up of such an 
enrichment facility with the commercial motive of 
enriching natural uranium and exploiting its gains 
in the international market, ds is being done by 
certain advanced countries. Quite the contrary: 
Pakistan's uranium reserves are meagre — hardly 
enough to sustain a few reactors if the period of use 
is to be taken to be a few decades. 

The conclusion is inevitable that Pakistan's rulers 
have suddenly swung in favour of building a centri- 
fuge process enrichment plant because of political- 
military considerations, rather than ‘sound scientific- 
economic factors: While talk of secretly building an 
*Islamic bomb' can. be used for raising substantial 
resources from oil-rich Arab sources, . domestic 
opinion can be fed on the illusion of beating India by 
building a superior nuclear capability. Even Bhutto 
had started off by getting Libyan backing for the 
resources needed to build a reprocessing plant. The 
Zia regime’s patrons are different, Libya having 
broken off with the Islamabad military regime. 

While all this is true, one need not fall for the 
alarmist — and motivated — picture presented by 
the Western media. If one were to go by these 
reports, the centrifuge process plant should have'been 
ready by late 1979, and several atomic devices 
detonated by now. ' There have even been suggestions 
that Pakistan might leap-frog and straightaway create 
a hydrogen bomb for its first test. This evidently is a 


case of wilful misleading or ill-informed reporting by 


the Western media with some hidden sources planting 
the stories. The motive could be not only to create 
an alarmist mood in India but also to create an 
atmosphere in which the entire programme of nuclear 
development in the subcontinent could: be strait- 
jacketed. The special target is India’s ‘developing 
nuclear capability. m M E 
It is by no means easy to obtain a true picture of 
the status of Pakistan's efforts to build the centrifuge 
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plant. There is no doubt that the Special Works 
Organisation at Kahuta, under the charge of Brig. 
Saeed, has been working hard to build the centrifuge 
process plant. It is also known that Dr A.Q. Khan, 
who is the top sceintific expert on the venture, had 
been working for many years at the Amsterdam com- 


‘pany (FDO) which in turn had been supplying com- 


ponents to Euratom’s plant at Almelo, and probably 
succeeded in obtaining an accurate design of the 


centrifuge plant. But it would be naivete of a high - 


order — in fact ignorance of the advanced scientific 
and technological processes involved — to believe 
that Pakistan is on the threshold of commissioning a 
full-fledged centrifuge-process enrichment, facility. - 
If the three industrialised European powers — 
West Germany Britain and Holland — who are 
collaborating in building the plant at Almelo, desig- 
ned for a low-enriched uranium facility, not capable 
of producing weapon-grade uranium, have taken a 
good part of a decade to bring the plant to the’ com- 
missioning stage, how can Pakistan with its meagre 


know-how and infrastructure do so in a year or two? . 


Besides, it is not known if Pakistan is building just a 
pilot plant or an experimental centrifuge separation 
apparatus — ora full-fledged centrifuge plant. The 
likelihood is that a pilot plant is in the making. Some 
reports suggest that even this plant's construction has 
been facing several hurdles, and has been stuck for 
long periods. Only if America and other Western 
friends of Islamabad help generously in the import 
of classified components needed for such a venture — 
even some of the small items that go into such a pro- 
ject — willit be possible for Pakistan to.go ahead 
full steam. N l 

Not before the mid-eighties is Pakistan likely to 
have a pilot plant for uranium enrichment, and that 


would be possible with a bit of good luck plus gen-. 


erous external support. (July 20 
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MEREY sioe and Manchester police 
UNS meted out summary and brutal 
unishment to a‘number of suspects 
held during the Toxteth riots — accord- 
ing to evidence presented to the New 
Statesman. Details of three Toxteth 


cases — involving officers from both : 


forces — match a Manchester doctor's 


‘allegations that injuries received by 


prisoners during the Moss Side riots 
resulted from police beatings. Mersey- 
side’s Chief Constable Kenneth Oxford 
said last week that “there will be no 
reprisals whatsoever". But his assurance 
apparently came too! late for three of 
those already arrested. Oxford also 
implied that since ‘Merseyside was an 
area of ‘gratuitous violénce’, now almost 


a catch-phrase. of his, and: since his. 


men were drawn from the same popu- 
lation, no one should..be too surprised 


if his men did, on occasion, over-react. ' 


He asked the public: not to ‘indulge in 
Joose invective’ dgainst -my ‘policemen 


i 1 


* ire 


which invites them to over-react to what: 












This report, one of many ~published 
in recent times by New Statesman on 


“July 24,1981 issue of the weekly. ^ | 


AUGUST 1,:1981 E" 


' around 3.50 a.m. 


the race riots in Britain, is reproduced | 
"with due, acknowledgement from the 


is an innocuous situation,’ The arrest 
of Leroy Cooper, from wich the riots 
flowed, arose from a relatively in- 
nocuous incident — ths mistaken 


‘police view that a vehicle was stolen, 


But the arrest of another young black 
adult, Johnny Phillips, afier the first 
night’s rioting appears to have been 
marked by elements of reprzsal, 

Several hours after dawn Phillips was 
driving his recently purchased, second- 
hand Rover through the crea when he 
was told to stop by a foot patrol. 
Trevor :Griffiths, a  th-rty-year-old 
security guard. and former Royal 
Artillery gunner, saw the arrest. “I 
was about five yards away," he said, 
when two policemen held Fuillips from 
behind by his arms and a third gripped 
him around the waist. ‘Then the bobby 
holding his right arm took out his 
truncheon and smashed Aim in the 
mouth, It was a hard blow, any harder 
and his teeth would have d-opped out. 
There was blood drippirg from his 
mouth, Phillips, now Jetained in 
Risley Remand Centre, claims he did 
lose two teeth through the Flow. 

At Wavertree Road Polce Station, 
not far from Toxteth, a policewoman 
photographed him. His facial- injuries, 
supplemented by further Clows in the 
police van, required medicel treatment 
and he was admitted to the city's 
Royal. Hospital, His paren:s, who are 
local shopkeepers, visited him the same 
morning. They found their son lying 
naked in bed, handcuffed, blood still 
covering his face and guarced by two 
uniformed policemen. Orly later in 
the day did a’ solicitor successfully 
insist the handcuffs were inappropriate. 
Phillips remained in the Royal until 
early the next morning when the ward 
began filing up with police officers 
wounded in Sunday night's rioting. 

He claims they began a-guing with 
him, calling him a ‘black bastard and 
jungle. bunny”, Shortly afer this, he 
claims, he was abruptly transferred back 
to the police station. Philips subse- 
quently appeared before magistrates, 
charged with petrol bomb offences. He 


was arrested, they heard, after “a can of . 


petrol was found in his car’, 
Restrained policing may not have 


` prevented Toxteth’s Sunday night of 


rioting — by far the werst — but 
reprisal policing clearly influenced its 
ferocity, 
Philip Yim, a half-Chinese. nineteen- 
year-old, was arrested when. the main 
night’s rioting was beginning to abate, 
He sars he was 
watching from the upstairs window of 


‘a pub when a passing group of. Man- 


chester policemen entered tb» building 
to arrest him, They claimed t> recognise 
him as an assailant from an earlier 
fracas, 


floor and kicked by a numberof officers. 
‘Twas smashed on the head with a 
truncheon a few times. I was crying,’ 
he says. ‘I said I wasinnocent and one 
of them,told me: “Yeah, youre fucking 


. innocent, you black bastard”. 
The van stopped near ths . burning : 


remains of.the Rialto buiding and 


. another officer, his head bleeding from , 
. & wound, looked in and said: ‘You see 


$ ‘ į 


Yim says he was dragged into * 
. a police van by his hair, pullei onto the 


what I’ve got, you bastard, you're going 
to get the same.” Yim was then traus- 
ferred to another van and in the process 


given a hefty kick between his legs. He 


says this doubled him up with pain. 

The wounded officer followed him 
into the van and started calling him ‘a 
black bastard and black twat’. Yim 
recalls how he sat in the van, his head 
in his hands, pleading his innocence. 
‘When I brought my hands away he 
smacked my face with a truncheon. My 
head flew back and hit the’ side of the 
van.’ Yim’s right eye and forehead, 
across which the blow fell,‘ still carry 
a large, yellowing bruise. He recalls 
another snatch of dialogue, His attacker 
looked across at his arresting officer 
and said: ‘I don’t usually do that to 
other officers’ prisoners, but you under- 
stand what's been happening.’ At the 
main Bridewell station Yim, like Phillips, 
was photographed for police records, 

Yim says that only a fortnight pre- 
viously he had spent time in another 
Merseyside police station — listening 
to police lectures as part of his Duke 
of Edinburgh award scheme. In October 
his employer, an internationally known 
electronics firm, is to sponsor him 
through an honours degree course et 
Bradford University following his edu- 
cational achievements as an apprentice, 
He has no criminal record, and his 
wages support his mother, and a' 
younger brother and sister, 

Martin Clarke's journey into the back 
ofa police van during the riots was 
recorded by a Sun photographer. 


 Clarke's complaint is that on thres 


occasions, while he was in police cus- 
tody, he was set upon by officers punch- 
ing and kicking him. The first assault, . 
he says, was by a group of Manchester 
police as they arrested him. As he was 
put into the va; he heard one shout: 
‘Charge him with a breach of the peace.’ 
Inside the van he suffered a further 
attack — from boots and fists — and 
was called *the usual names, black cunt, 
black bastard, things like that. In his 
cell at Admiral Street police station he 
was badly dazed but remembers a third 
visit when he was attacked again. For 
the second time that night he was 
photographed — this time by a police 
officer; Remanded to Risley, Clarke 
spent nearly a week in the hospital 
wing recovering from the numerous 
lacerations across his head, back and 
arms, 

The same difficulties in arresting sus- 
pects without inflicting considerable 
injury occurred during the troubles in 
Merseyside’s K division — where Jimmy 
Kelly died — when many of. those 
arrested, including pub regulars detained 


‘for drinking after 11 p.m,, needed exten- 


sive hospital treatment. 

In Toxteth the black community 
asserts that the beatings recently handed 
out are little different to those sustained 
over the years by many people, whose 
official complaints have proved fruitless, 
This recent crop of allegations will be 
paraded before Lord Scarman. But this 
time police’ photographic records, if 


they are’ still available, may assist in 


determining whether or not the com- 
plainants have been exaggerating their 
Injuries. e WE n um 
P A 
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Reagan Foreign Policy (from p. 14) 


Former President Richard Nixon has also played 
to this theme in his 1980 book The Real War in 
which he portrays Russians as ethnic-imperialists 
while praising the peacefulness and industry of the 
Chinese. Nixon acts as if neither the Russian nor Tu 
Chinese Revolution occurred. 

The switch to the ethnic-line serves a purpose in 
this Administration of making the “enemy” seem to 
be biologically evil. It is an old ‘British propaganda 
trick inherited by Americans of making the enemy 
seem to be an animal. Similar ethnic attitudes to- 
wards Arabs and towards Palestinians are used to 
justify Israel as well. The importance of this 
approach is that it excludes any hope' of negotiations 
or possible peace short of war and conquest. 

It is this ethnic outlook that separates the NATO 
allies and the Japanese from the Reagan coalition; 
for, neither see the same problem in these terms. 
And yet the ethnic outlook is essential to both the 
Neoconservatives and the Conservative Internation- 
alists. For they because of different ends — one the 
support of Israel, the other the support of China, 
which is communist — both have to overlook the 
Soviet nature of the regime. 


IV 

"Perhaps the best that can be expected to come out 
of the Reagan Administration as constituted is policy 
` paralysis. At odds with its allies, unsure of its 
politics in the Indian Ocean, it is highly unlikely 
that the Administration can embark on any adven- 
tures that commit it to action or a specific problem 
without generating defections both within the coali- 
tion and within the US alliance structure. Such 


defections would destroy the remaining parts of the . 


coalition's structure. 

Another positivé aspect of the Reagan coalition is 
that it has brought into the open all the contradictory 
viewpoints of the American foreign policy outlook 
that are represented in one Administration where no 
single viewpoint has been able to dominate. Because 
these viewpoints are now crystallised in one Admini- 
stration there is a chance that in the next few years 
the nation will be able to sort out all of the various 
options. At present, however, the inner conflicts and 
tensions have not become public enough for a full- 
throated debate. Yet their presence is enough to 
begin to analyse the options and to set the stage for 
debate. Perhaps by 1984, the debate will be decided. 

1984 is important because ‘by then the military 
build-up will be under way, a build-up which will 
give the US the ability to fight anywhere around the 
globe. The temptation to use this force after 1984 


will increase for the rest of the decade as the build-up . 


continues. At that point in time it will make a 
difference which of the four factions will pre- 
dominate. (July 17)L1 
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Whipped n a aon gust of wind, a 
galleon sails along, exploring the 

seemingly endless.seas. New 
challenges and rewards luring it along 

to an ever exhilarating voyage of 
discovery. Discovery of new targets, 
achievements and commitments. 


SAIL today is cruising with the wind. 

. A favourable wind of inputs. Like 

- reliable infrastructural facilities. 

Trained manpower. Modern sophisti- 
X. “3 ' cated equipment. A motivation to 

E € " XA l succeed. The pledge of public : 
i accountability. 


: Above all, the enterprise of the 
steelmen and the gentle zephyr of their 
silent, invisible. spirit. Their 
enthusiasm and dedication that make 
SAIL move forward. Great human 
endeavour and a will to succeed. 


Today, a fresh breeze'is blowing. A |. 
breeze that makes SAIL's spirits soar. | - 
And its production with it. 

Creating new hopefor all related 
industries. And the promise ofa 
new era for India's economy; ; 
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T. isa measure of the decadence of our 


| present national morale that a veritable . 
‘hue and cry should have been raised Over 


.á small incident; that about six hundred 
Harijans embraced Islam at a place called 


Meenakshipuram in: rural Tamil Nadu,- 


about six months ago. 


Ever since the discovery of. this. change | 
of religion ~- — miscalled mass conversion . 


 — an impressive array of politicians and 


. edia-men'seeí to have been scandalised, ' 


- SO much so that the Centre had to take 


r 


up the matter. 
Home Affairs was despatched . post-haste 
to the village for an- on-the-spot investi- 
gation, while. Home Minister Zail Singh 
assured his - Consultative Committee of 
MPs that “appropriate action” would be 
taken to deal with the matter. 
this world-shaking conversion. would - be 
heatedly debated: by agitated MPs at the; 


, coming monsoon session of Parliament. 


«For an ‘outsider, uninitiated : into' the 
mysteries: of India’s socio- -political set-up, - | 
: „all this outcry may-appear bizarre. For a. 
:. handful of six hundred persons to. have . 
l changed their faith in a country : of over 
"six hundred million .should not, 


.. civilized society, be a matter of any con- 
‘cern. Even in India, hundreds of thoú-. 


l— | 


poe of Juge" 


The Minister Of. Staté for | 


No doubt 


. fishermen, - from marginal farmers 
any. statutory provisions. 


in any : 
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sands of Harijans, under the ‘guidance. of 
their leader Ambedkar, had taken to 
Buddhism three decades:ago. More recen- 
tly, many among the Harijan. youth. were 


attracted by the militant- appeal of ne 
.Dafit Panther movement. 


These were symptoms of the lon g-stand- 
ing malady of the Indian society, in - which 
the culture‘of the preponderant majority 
community, the Hindu, holds sway.. Under 
its iahumanly rigid and inequitous : caste. 


system, many- social evils have got. the 


sanction of religion and these: cover a wide 


: range from untouchability to taboo on 
inter-caste marriage. 


The Harijans, categorised i in the Consti-. 
tution as the Scheduled Castes,- constitute 
fifteen per cent of the country's population 


engaged at the lowest rungs of'all pro- 
ductive or: -hazardous occupations in rural 


India, — from * agricultural labourers to 
to 
scavengers — While ` neither their job 
tenure nor their wage-scale i is protected by 
«In. the: social 
hierarchy, they. are literally treated as out- 


caste, and in most of the places, their habi- 


tats are in the nature of ghettos. | 
With, the rise in the productivity of 
agriculture consequent. largely: upon the- 
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Green Revolution, India’s countryside has 
seen the emergence of the class of affluent 
farmers: with wealth has come power, the 
confidence to bully or buy up politicians, 
apart from sending their sons to crowd the 
ranks of political parties. Side by side, 
there is a growing awareness among the 
dispossessed sections represented by the 
Harijans about the need to stand up to 
oppression and persecution. _ 

While abject servitude is still practised 
in many parts of the country — the pre- 
valence of feudal bonded labour system is 
officially admitted — there have been inci- 
dents of .resistance on the part of the 
Harijans against such sub-human condi- 
tions. The result has been the heightening 
of social tension and in that sombre back- 
ground, there have been reports of 
pogroms of Harijans by the rural rich — 
raiding and killing, assaults on their 
womenfolk, and even setting fire to their 
huts — in which the police have been 
found to be ineffective or hand in glove 
with the assailants. 

Against this gory background, what is 
surprising is not that the hapless Harijans 
should seek to leave the religious set-up 
that keeps them under such social shackles, 
but that only so few have chosen to leave 
the Hindu fold. 

In the three decades since the founding 
of our Republic, there have been state- 
ments galore proclaiming. solicitude for 
the Harijan. But what has been the tan- 
gible record of the State’s concern for 
him? Under no Five-Year Plan, the finan- 
cial allocation earmarked for the better- 
ment of the lot of the Scheduled. Castes 
has touched even one per cent of the total 
funds allocated. Even the provision for 
reservation of seats for the Scheduled 
Caste students in educational institutions 
has recently come in for a frontal attack 
by a sustained movement engineered by 
the upper-caste Hindu fanatics as in 
Gujarat.  _ 

If the Harijan is beginning to lose con- 
fidence in the Hindu social set-up, should 
he be blamed for that? It is Hindu bigotry 
which has to thank itself if the Harijans 
choose to leave its fold. The incident at 
Meenakshipuram should open the eyes of 
the Hindu zealot. Instead of that, it is 
extraordinary to find a serious advocate of 
Hindu orthodoxy commenting that the 
incident of six hundred Harijans turning 


Muslim “has hurt Hindu susceptibilities 
more than perhaps anything else since 
India’s partition.” 

. It is argued that these Harijans have 
been lured into Islam by the promise of 
monetary gains and the prospect of jobs 
in Islamic countries of the Gulf. It is quite 
possible that this has been the case. Had 
it been so, why should that upset anybody 
who has become immune to any shocks 
when politicians in search of tidy little, 
and not-so-little, sums of money change 
over from one party to another? Those 
who have been wallowing in the pollution 
of our public life have no business to 
malign those innocent villagers, facing 
penury and persecution, changing their 


. creed in search of material as well as spiri- 


tual gain. It is true that by embracing 
Islam, these new converts will not find 
themselves emancipated from economic 
and social inequities. But that is no reason 
why one should ignore their elemental 
urge to get out of a socio-religious set-up: 
which tries to sanctify inequity. 

Our Constitution guarantees freedom of 
conscience. It is therefore all the more 
incumbent upon every Indian that he up- 
holds the right of every citizen to change . 
from one religion to another. To single 
out this case of conversion to Islam is a 
serious commentary on our pledge to build 
Hindu-Muslim amity: this undermines the 
very concept of national integration based 
on secularism. 

Meenakshipuram should serve as a chal- 
lenge for every right-thinking and forward- 
looking Indian. It is time that all forms of 
feudal inequities, clothed in religious garb, 
are relentlessly fought and weeded out. 
It is strange that the Left parties have not 
yet woken upto the dangerous implica- 
tions of the controversy over Meenakshi- 
puram: is not the upholding of the right 
to change one’s religion an issue for a 
nationwide campaign? Our national 
struggle for freedom enjoins the com- 
mitment to social emancipation. If that 
commitment has been neglected so long, 
it is all the more urgent that it is 
enforced now, warding off all those forces 
that uphold the inequitous status quo. 

Here and now isa nationwide move- 
ment for true secularism imperative. 
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BY EN if Babu Jagjivan Ram’s 

ambition of becoming Prime 
Minister has been repeatedly 
thwarted by quite a few politi- 
cians, - political parties and king- 
makers of a sort, he seems deter- 
mined not to move far from the 
centre of the stage. If the exis- 
ting parties will not help him in 


, achieving his great destiny of 


leading this nation, no one can 


' prevent him from forming his 


own party, presiding over it and 
claiming space in the columns of 
newspapers. 
in a hurry. He-can have no 
patience with the slow-moving 
and rather unreliable Devarajs, 
Bahugunas and the rest. - | 
Babuji is undoubtedly the most 


" colourful of our politicians, being 


^ office. 


to all appearances the most en- 
during and almost indestructible. 
Time was when. it was thought 
that nobody, not even Nehru, 


could loosen his hold on high. 
The myth of millions of : 


^Harijanslined up solidly behind 


him kept him going, and other 
leaders, especially those who 
were either gentlemen or had no 


following, would not take' tlie 


‘risk of disturbing him. Even the 
famous Kamaraj Plan did not 
leave much of a mark on him. 
"In other words, it had’ seemed 
earlier that not even a political 
earthquake could move him a 
single centimetre from his vantage 
position. 
“even the elephant slips, and 
despite his carefully timed sur- 
prise moves and manipulations 
_Babuji-suddenly found himself in 


the wilderness, first in the com- : 


pany of Bahuguna and then, 


with swift twists and turns in poli- - 


tics, in the company of all kinds 


of people. The millions myth did . 


not quite work. out, and slowly 
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He is ‘aging and is 


But as the saying goes, 


' but surely he seemed to be losing 
his sure touch, till firally he 


discovered that hardly anyone ` 
wanted his leadership even ina 


“nominal and fast disintegrating 


party. The wretches on the 
sinking ship would not do him the 


simple courtesy of changing the ' 


“U” in the signboard to “J”. 
In the old days, wher Babuji 


_ was in the Union Cabinet long 


e 


move helped ‘the Jayapralash- 


enough to deserve a place in the 
Guinness Book — sadly he-did not 
— he had perfected a simple 
technique to bully 'tho= who 


would have loved to see him re- * 
. placed or at least downgraded. 


Even while Nehru was around, 
Babuji had only to do 2 bit of 


sulking and go on a shcrt tour: 


for calling upon Harijans :o rise 
in revolt, to ensure his owr conti- 
nuance in high office. He proved 
a much tougher nui than M orarji- 
bhai. But then those weze the 
days when politics was the play- 
ground of gentlemen. The zentle- 
men were normally nonplussed 
when faced with not-so=entle- 
manly threats and  tan-rums. 
Dissidence was found frightening, 
and that was Babuji’s advartage. 
And Babuji’s other big advan- 
tage was his birth in a Earijan 
family. The social end economic 
distance that he had successfully. 
established between his own 
family circle and the rest of his 


oppressed caste ¡did not really. ` 


make a difference.. Compa-isons 
are odious and not always perfect, 
but the way C.M. Ibrahim has 
brought in his "minority" status 


from his chum, Gundu  3ao's 


. When forced after much strenuous - 
` effort to submit his resigration 


Ministry, shows how these things- 


work. Of course Babuji, with 
his long experience in, the game, 


has always been more subtle than : 


the Ibrahims and Gundus of to- 
day, not to speak of the Pahedias. 

Babuji’s troubles began when 
his calculations — precise, i1 an 


earlier age — began to' go awry. 


When he walked out on Indira 


Gandhi in the company of Eahu- : 


guna when elections were anroun- 


ced in early 1977, a new. “Cong- . 
ress" was floated, the one, that’ - 
had “Democracy” ' appended to : 
its name. That was no mical- . 


culation, for the two lookec like’ 


stalwarts at the time and their 


y Sion's decision nor the 


‘around the central factor 


inspired Janata conglomeration 
in. no small measure. But with 
his penchant for oneupmanship, 
Babuji moved swiftly, to Bahu- 
guna’s chagrin, to get the CFD 


. merged in the Janata Party, though 


the gamble did nof quite pay off 
in the way intended. With three 
contenders, two of them dead set 
against each other, the two arbit- 
rators, one ailing and the other, 
merely garrulous, decided on the 
third man. 

-Patient Babuji was biding his 
time, and when  Morarjibhai 
reluctantly stepped down hoping 
he would be called upon again 


' to lead the nation, Babuji staked 


his claim, this time to be thwar- ' 
ted by Charan Singh and: alle- 
gedly by President Sanjiva Reddy 
also. That the whole thing col- 
lapsed in a few months was 
hardly any consolation to the 
man whose eyes were firmly set 
on the Prime Ministerial chair. 
With the break-up of the Janata 
Party, Babuji rigged up his own 
outfit and called it Janata (J) — 
a ten-day wonder that ended with 
Jagjivan Ram getting into the 
rival Congress in the hope of 
making it Congress (J). ` 

As a true-blue Congressman 


' Babuji wanted to keep the splin- 


ter in his grip so that he could 
entice the rest of the-ship to join 
it and make it whole. But Deva- 
raj Urs, Dasmunshi,  Unni- 
krishnan and others ‘had other 
ideas, even if they all did not 
think alike, except on one sub- 
ject, namely, that Babuji was not 
to be their leader. 

Neither the Election Commis- 
steady . 
and rather speedy outflow from 
the Congress(U) to the Congress 
(I) dampened their spirits, which 
is indeed creditable. So now 
there will be as many splinter 
Congresses as there are leaders, 
even ifthe Election Commission 
may not recognise any of them 
and even if nobody bothers to 
vote for them. 

But these are all the frills 


Babu Jagjivan Ram, who has had . 
quite a long journey over quite a 
short distance, and is yet to dis-' 
cover that he has been travelling ' 
backwards. l 

^ C.N.C. 
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qe second week of July wit- 
nessed one of the worst com- 
munal riots in the city of Hydera- 
«bad, leaving over 40 dead and 
three to four hundred . injured. 
By the end of the third week it 
was all over, and life in the city 
- appeared. to have returned to 
normal — till one began to probe 
below the surface. ` 

This was the month of Ramzan 


and the local Bonai or Mahakali . 


festival. Traces of the holocaust 
could be seen in the Usmania 
General Hospital where scores of 
‘injured persons ‘were being trea- 
ted, as also in the families,’ both 
A Hindu and Muslim, who had lost 
their dear ones. 

The undercurrent of inion 
was evident. The law and order 
machinery was still on its toes, 
for the finale of the Bonal festi- 
val, which fell on July 27, followed 
by.: Jamait-ul-Vida on July 31,' 
the last Friday prayer of Ramzan, 
culminating in Id-ul-Fitr. on 
August 2. Neither Chief Minister 
T. Anjiah nor Home Minister C. 
Jagannatha Rao nor top officers 
of the city police wanted to take~ 
‘chances, for over the last few 
years communal forces in Hydera- 
= sa come to dominate the 


"That all three festivals. have 
passed on peacefully has been a 


4 ` 


. were the main features 


big relief for all concerned, but 
there is no reason to believe this 
is the end of the gory trail of 
riots in the city, for the causes 
of communal tension 'are many 


o. economic, social, cultural. All 


these are being made full use of 


. by the communal parties to gain 
ascendancy in the ‘twin-city’s’ 


political set-up; and they look 
forward to expanding their in- 
fluence in other towns as well. 

Since 1978, Hyderabad. had 
seen communal riots lasting seve- 
ral days, with large-scale looting 
and arson in the old city as the 
main feature. Negligible, loss of 
property and heavy loss of ‘life 
of the 
riots this time. An important 
aspect is the uniform pattern of 
stabbing: of individuals at lonely 
spots. It all seemed the handi- 
work.of young -men who had 
received regular training. 

A Visitor to the affected areas 


` notes that it is the old city, with 


the Musi river separating it from 
the new city, which has ¡been 
the scene of riots. Flourishing 
businessmen of both cominunities 
in the new city appear to provide 


assistance to the communal ele- . 
ments operating in the old city.. 


An aüto-rickshaw. driver, a 
Muslim, residing in Charminar 


. area, put the entire blame on the 


police: why , could a posse of 
policemen 
Bonal procession in Golconda 
colony not prevent the rioting at 
the very start, he asked: “You 
see, not a mouse was .killed after 


the arrest ofthe leaders of com- 


munal parties along .with 1500 
others". (He was reforming to 
arrests made after the riots). 

It was in Golconda basti, near 


the historic Golconda Fort, where ' 
' the first skirmish took place on 


July 4. There was a clash again 
on July 12 when a small Bonal 
procession had to pass by a 


mosque situated a few yards away ' 


from the temple. On both Occa- 
sions the people in the mosque 
had objected to the music and 
drum-beating before the mosque 
because of Ramzan. The second. 
skirmish was followed by a con- 
flagration. According to the 
police, the: Bonal processionists, 
while returning to the city, went 
berserk and stabbed individuals 
going towatds Golconda. It was 
1 si y 


A 


accompanying the. 


a local procession and ‘the knife- 
wielders could have been identi- 
fied. Golconda, in the western. 
zone of Hyderabad, is a few 
kilometres. from the city with a 
metalled .road passing through 
an uninhabited stretch of land 
before reaching the 
outskirts. 

The fire spread fast on the 
second day, engulfing the south 
zone. It was on July 14 that cur- 
few was clamped on -the entire . 
old city and a dozen top leaders 
of the Majlis-e-Ittehad-ul Musli- 


“meen and of the Bharatiya Janata 


Party were taken into custody 
under the National Security Act. 
Besides, about 1500 other anti- 
social elements as well as locally 
active cadres of these parties 
were put in jail. Stabbing sub= 
sided and curfew began to be 
lifted from July 17. 

The leaders of the Majlis and 


. the BJP complained of excesses 


committed by the police — each . 
claiming greater excesses against 
their respective communities. 
Other opposition parties appeared 
divided on.the whole issue -of . 
communal riots. While one. sèc- 
tion of the Lok Dal and the 
Congress-U put the entire blame 
on the Congress-1 Government 
and along with the BJP deman- 
ded a judicial inquiry, another 
section of the two parties joined 
hands with. the CPI'and the CPI- 
M to condemn the communal 
forces for.having promoted com- , 
munal tension. One view, which '; 
seems well founded, is that pro- . 
motion of tension was meant to 
prepare for mobilising votes ona. 


communal basis in the coming 


municipal electidns. 

The local administration had its 
own view. A senior police official, 
for instance, did not summarily 
dismiss the charge of police exces-. 
ses. The immediate task, he said, 
was to puta stop to; the stabbing 
spree in narrow lanes and by-. 
lanes; this was not possible , 
through appeals, nor was it feasi- 
ble to post policemen in all such 
places. He conceded that some 
excesses could not be ruled out, 
because they had to stop further 
loss of life through . “police. 
methods". l 

If arrest’ of leaders of com- 
munal parties and anti-social ele- 

, Noe on page 33) 
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Ir seems as if Israel is trying to 


make sure that there will be no : ’ 
peace in the Middle East. Before: 
. the elections Begin destroys Iraq's 


nuclear reactor in a supreme cam- 
paign gimmick. Now, re-elected to 
power, he bombs and kiils hun- 
dreds of innocent civilians in 
Lebanon. 

These must be seen as the, tan- 
trums of a spoilt, secure and 
over-indulged nation and not as 
defensive responses from a state 
fighting for its survival. Even 
amid international outrage the 


Western and Westernised press. 


has successfully twisted the issue 
from one of Israeli state terror- 
ism to Iraq's nuclear intentions 
and the presence of Palestinians 
| within Lebanon, hinting that 
“ Israel may pax acted under 
duress. ( 
Some et even express disc 
may that Israeli actions have 
sabotaged -the  peace-making 
efforts of the United States, 
Israel's lifeline. But this concern 
may well be misplaced. Israel and 
the United States on their own . 
cannot bring about peace in the 
Middle East, even with Sadat’s 


help. - Moreover, «there are good, 


reasons to believe that American 
~ and Israeli Zionists may not want 
. peace at all. 


The Zionist ideology itself has l 


never been particularly conducive 
to peace in the Middle East. Zion- 
ists have always longed for Eretz 
' Israel, their. Biblical land of des- 
tiny. Eretz Israel means, literally, 
*the land of Israel", but Zionism 
draws a distinction between 


Israel's present: borders and its’ 
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“borders of. destiny” 


river, the river Euphrates”, en- 
compassing the Sinai peninsula 
and extending eastwarás to in- 


clude Jordan and much of Iraq.. 


(The Bible: Genesis.15: 18).. 

This creates an ambiguity’ in 
the terminology itself which Begin 
and his kind have used superbly 


in double entendre. Secure bor-. 
ders for the land of Israel sounds . 


innocent enough to the outsider. 
But toa Zionist audience this is 
not inconsistent with territorial 
expansion towards the Biblical 
"borders of destiny”.” ` 

With this ideology of expansion 
the Zionists have always round it 


advantageous to ‘associate them- 


selves with major colonial powers. 
Theodor Herzl, the founder of 
Zionism, included working with 
“world governments” as part of 
the Basel Programme which was 


«the result of the first Zionist 


Congress in J 897. Some Zionist 
leaders: have also tried to ration- 
alise colonialism. Before, the ex- 
istence of Israel, Epstein, . a 
spokesman for a Jewish youth 
movement (Hashomer Hatza’ir) 
tried to justify colonial expansion: 
"No colonisatory undertakings in 


the ‘history of manking have 


taken place without being met by: 
the hatred of natives...But: the 
British people did not recoil from 


developing these backward coun- ` 


tries knowing that by doing so 
you were fulfilling an historical 
and humanitarian mission". - 

In the same vein Israel [Cohen - 


. expressed the hope that Arabs 


would in due course learn to ap- 
preciate the benefits that Jewish 


- development of Palestine would 
-confer on them. (Jay Y. Gonen: 


A  Psychohistery of Zionism, 
Mason, New York, 1975; p 184). 
This hope has clearly come to 
nothing. What has, survived, 
however,is the patronage of the 
West, ensuring adequate firepower 
for Israel to crush Arab resistance 
instead. Hence the popular. boast 
“perhaps there is no choice but 


to bleed the Arabushim every few - 
years” (Oolai ain brera ela lehakiz ' 


la'arabushim dam kol kamah 


shanim) — Arabushim .being a, 


derogatory word for Arab. (ibid, 
p 188) 


-— 


- (gvulot 
ye'ud). Israel's borders of des- 
tiny allegedly extend from “the, 
river of Egypt unto the preat 


^" crease.. 


| However, living. with tensión 
and economic ' difficulties has 
brought about a genuine desire . 
for peace in some Israelis. Some - 
Israeli intellectuals have also 
accepted the need for a Palesti- 
nian homeland and the senseless- 
ness of the concept of "borders 


‘of destiny" in the modern world. 


_This leaves only the extremists in 
‘Israel holding unreasonably: to 
their old dreams. 

The US does not have these 
daily pressures'to face. American 
Zionists are not in fear of physi- 
cal annihilation and can afford to: 
be zealous and self-righteous. 


- Another explanation for their 


tough stand may. well be a sub- 


' conscious fear of any permanent 


peace in the Middle East. 

Rabbi Meir Kahane, leader of 
the militant Jewish Defence 
¡League in the United States, 
‘paints as plausible the following 
scenario: first the West Bank will 
be settled by European Jews with 
American help. Then the Arabs 
in their folly will attack Israel 
again, and will-be soundly defeat- 
ed, thus giving Israel its “borders 
of destiny”. After that, American 
Jews will be persecuted and will . 
flock in great numbers to popvlate : 
Greater Israel in a final aliyah 
(migration). i 

It seems hardly likely that all 
American Jews share these noble 
thoughts. Many of them may 
instead be subconsciously against 
peace in the Middle East for more 
mundane reasons of self-interest. 

If there is real peace in the 
Middle East and the Palestinian 
problem settled, then anti-Jewish 
feeling in the US may well in- 
Since Israel might not . 
need the US any longer the way 
it does now, Israelis would. no 
longer have to be so discreet in 
expressing their dislike of Ameri- 
cans. “Moreover, asa more in- 
dependent state, Israel mi ght find 
itself taking more Third World 
positions which might be more in 
its own self-interest. Because of 
‘this it might probably have to 
oppose the West in international 
. forums and give more importance 
to its Socialist underpinnings. It 
might even end up supporting the | 
Arabs. rather than the US for 
reasons Of oil and trade. None- 
of these possibilities, remote as 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Ju United States has never 
made a secret of its scepticism 
over multilateral efforts towards 
a new global economic order. Its 
lack of interest in a serious North- 


South, dialogue | stems from this, 


scepticism. 

Washington has diwave believ- 
ed that . assistance from the 
affluent countries to the impove- 
rished ones must be offered ona 
bilateral basis. From its point of 
view, this is perhaps a ‘more pro- 
fitable position to adopt because 
. Washington tends to link its 
political and strategic interests 
with the response of the country 
to which it offers aid. 


It has been argued in- some. 


Tues that.the Carter . Adminis- 


_ tative” one. 
for the restricted summit can 


tration was more favourably 
inclined towards a North-South 
dialogue than the Reagan Ad- 


‘ministration. Actually, there has- 
“not been much of a variation in. 
theapproach of either adminis- 


tration to questions relating to 
the Third World, although it may 


be fair to say that spokesmen of 


the Reagan regime are far more 


. aggressive and militant on this 


question than 
predecessors. 
When Foreign 
several countries met in Vienna in 
April this year to prepare for the 
North-South Summit, the first 
indications ofa toughening i in the 
United States posture were avail- 
able. In fact, even the Western 
press conceded at that time that 


their : Carterite 


. the American delegation worked 


to block the efforts of the Third 
World governments which | had 
pinned hopes on the 
summit as a new bargaining 
forum for achieving greater 
equality. ` 


The American delegation laid | 


down a number of preconditions 
for participation in the Mexico 
summit. The first of these was 


postponement of the summit from. 
‘June to October. 


The second 
was that the summit should be a 
* discussion session only and not 
a negotiating session", which 
should only be for exchanging 
views and not “attempt to achieve 
Tesults, specially written ones". 
At Vienna, the United States 
delegation" was also able to 
persuade others that the Mexico 
summit should be only a “‘restrict- 
ed” summit and not a “represen- 
The list of invitees 


never be regarded as fair Third 
World representation. Not so 


surprisingly, many of the coun- 


tries honoured with the invitation 
for the restricted summit were 


‘those regarded as ‘friends and 
allies of the Unitéd States. j 


The plea for seeking a post- 
ponement. of the summit from 
June to October was that an op- 
portunity should be: afforded to 
‘the eight industrialised ‘nations, 
representing the “North”, to meet 
first in a summit at Ottawa and 
decide among themselves how far 
~ they were willing to go in meeting 
Third World economic aspira- 
tions. The plea was readily agreed 


Ministers of 


Mexico . 


to at Vienna for the simple reason 
that beggars cannot be choosers. 
The Ottawa summit was held 
a couple of weeks ago and one of 
the subjects which proved conten- 


tious related to the Mexico sum-" ` 


mit and American “participation -* 


in it. Between April’s Vienna 
meeting and July’s Ottawa sum- 
mit, it looked as though the 


: United States’ was getting more 


and mor averse to the Mexico 
summit and at one stage the 
Western media’ were speculating 
on the possibility of President 
Reagan staying away from it. 
Indeed, so strong was the specu 
lation that Prime 
Trudeau of Canada paid a special 
visit to President Reagan to per- 
suade him to keep an open mind 
on the question till at least he 
had had a chance to talk to his 


_ European allies at Ottawa. 


Predictably, President Reagan 
took a tough stand at Ottawa in 
regard to the; North-South 
dialogue and global negotiations 


.for achieving a more equitable 


economic order. In fact, he sur- 
prised many of his European 


. partners, some of whom were 


meeting him in conference for the 


first time, by his capacity for“ 


rigidity and his ungenerous style. 
Even in regard to problems com- 
mon to the industrialised nations, 


- President Reagan proved inflexi- 


ble, for instance in refusing to 
reduce the high interest rates. 
Nothing illustratés the Ameri- 
can position at Ottawa better than 
a cartoon in the Guardian Weekly 
which shows Reagan taking leave 
of his colleagues in front of 
“Cafe Ottawa” after a sumptuous 


meal, while the crumbs ‘from the’ 


table are being .offered to the 
hungry of the Third World at the 
back door. Reagan says, ‘‘Wow, 
thanks for a swell reunion — and 
even after me leaving my wallet 


. in my other coat back home". 


The situation was thus neatly 
summed up: nobody got anything 
out of the United States and the 
"Third World even less. But largely 
at the persuasion of President 


Mitterrand of France and Chan- > 


cellor Schmidt.of West Germany, 
President Reagan agreed to “par- 
ticipate in preparations for global 
negotiations to bridge the gap 
between the rich and the poor”, 


Pa 
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Mainstream (July 11, 1981) published a contribution from ' ‘the well-known journalist, B.G. 


Verghese, under the title, “A Failure of Diplomacy”. 


This: critique of India’s Foreign Policy 


approach was published with a view to have a free and frank discussion on the, subject., Here we 


¿publish two responses to Verghese’s article. 
— Editor 


More contributions: will Pappeat in the coming issues 





for 
Initiative . 


j 


Maj-Gen (Retd,) E. HABIBULLAH 
)- ; , 
\ 


Ow foreign policy has for years hidden itself . 
behind the:load “nonaligament”. Over these 
years this word has been interpreted freely to mean 
all things to all people; until it was interpreted by the 
Morarji Desai Government as equal treatment for 
both the super powers. Who are we a poor country 
to mete out equality or generosity? — no one would 
like to say so for fear of hurting our own ego. If 
we are to come to a correct realisation of things we 
may try to avoid issues with others but we must be 
absolutely (even ruthlessly) frank with ourselves. 
' Who ruled us and who helped us to become free? 

It was thought that Avadi and Bhubaneshwar set'' 
-a Clear goal before India by unanimously deciding at 
the All-India Congress sessions that India would 
have a Socialist pattern of society.. We do not know 
of a single dissenting vote at those sessions, nor ‘are 
we aware of any reservations ,or, amendments .ex- 
pressed. We may remind ourselves that Bhubane- 
shwar was the last Congress session in Panditji's 
lifetime and it was he who had insisted on this affir- 
matory resolution. Our foreign policy: too should 
have helped to build a more egalitarian order. ` 

It had also been one of Panditji’s last acts of his 


" life to set on stream the Heavy Engineering Corpo- 


ration on his. own birthday in November 1963. | But 
' those who say they wish to fulfil his wishes, take his 
name and then face about in the opposite direction. 
It was he who founded the public sector and did his ` 
utmost to see that it was a success. It was in his 
lifetime that the USA turned down Bokaro and the 
USSR offered to take it up. . 

‘I personally. corresponded with him over fhe 


J 


questicn of Pakistan and I have published his letter 
to me in which he says that India and: Pakistan 


. Gncluding the new Bangladesh) must live together in 


a loose federation, each having to a very large extent 
its own.sovereignty. His last major act in his life 
was to send Sheikh Abdullah to Pakistan to see what 


" he could do. _ Most unfortunately Sheikh Saheb had 


to return to attend his friend’s funeral. 

Therefore one has to agree with George Verghese 
as he unfolds his argument “a foreign Policy that 
seeks tc influence distant and peripheral issues while 
relationships near hóme are merely correct, if not 


. cold or even sour, speaks poorly of Indian diplomacy. 


Surely our diplomatic priorities are gravely wrong 
and we have ignored our own real long-term interests 
by failing to establish and consolidate good-neigh- 
bourliness”?, It does betray, as he says, a lack “in 
clear directions”. That in itself has escalated beyond 
all bonds of reason, our killing defence expenditure 
and its siphoning off of scarce post-colonial funds 
into static channels retarding social growth, escalating 
a growing laxity in thoughts for the morrow and 
increasinz a sort of Pakistan-cum-China dread that 
is quite unjustified. 

Thus, while politics and its shape through the 
compulsions of: progressive: economies, should be 
guiding cur strategy, the totally false dread of China 
and Pakistan is inhibiting those very directions of 
growth which would have kept us advancing towards . 
the real pillars of strength — that is, health, edu- 
cation, and a rising standard of life for the nation, 
without inflation and without internal social enmity. 

Thosé who say that “the present” is not ripe for 
detente with Pakistan have missed the bus from the 
start. It was vital for Pakistan's rulers to establish 
a different look, to bring the people or Pakistan to 
identify themselves with their vested interests (politi- 


' cal and otherwise) by repeating “Hate India" — 


“Allah hes saved .us from the kafir’s clutches’? — 
“We are really different; cannot you see?” etc. We, 
in India, by permitting confrontation to escalate, by 
leaving Kashmir as an issue and by reciprocating 
vengeful measures against minorities such as evacuee 
property, played into the hands of Pakistan's worst 
elements that seized power. l 

Surely cur line should then have been what George 
Verghese now advocates. It is the only sensible 


conclusion that will solve the trauma, deliberately 
\ 


x 
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we ML E Sov yr aver culo 
solution, without warmth and neighbourliness, we 
will be encompassing each others undoing, like the 
cats in the fable, while the monkey eats the cheese. 
As for the greater struggle on the world stage, that is, 
between the USA and the USSR, it is clear that India, 
if it took sides and involved itself deeply with either 
side, would soon become the cock-pit of the Indian 
Ocean. It was indeed a wise decision to remain non- 
aligned. But our non-alignment could never be like 


that of Switzerland which traded with the Axis and 


the Allies alike during the World War. 

The strongest reason for saying this is that India 
stands'against Imperialism and its stated objective is 
a socialist pattern of society. Therefore India has 
perforce to help those who bar the way of those who 
wish to perpetuate colonialism or who sponsor neo- 
colonialism, such as Israel and others. On the other 
hand, it has to support freedom wherever it may be 
in travail such as in Kampuchea. But that does not 
“mean that we should throw ourselves into any armed 
fray on behalf of distant friends.. We need peace to 

. progress. ] Eu 

India needs peace more than anything. Non-align- 
ment means keeping out of other people's business 
and not influencing people or earning friends by the 


use, or threat of use, of arms. So on the world stage | 


we are certainly non-aligned; but in our sub-continent 
we are ready to kill or be killed. It simply does not 
make sense. Yet if we see the line-up between the 


USSR which has proved itself to be the greatest . 


military power in history, and the USA, we find that 
the Soviets have allocated 12.5 Billion roubles for 
defence and over 30 billion for agriculture. The USA 
hopes to spend on arms trillions‘of dollars by 1985. 
This alone decides who is the stronger. The USSR 
can afford tó insist on detente until it comes about; 
while the USA is being rapidly led towards callapse. 
In the process, the USA is inclining daily more to 
jingoist threats and condoning of unfair means by its 
minions. That cannot be and is not the road to 
Success. 
: Therefore India without becoming involved in this 
process, can do a great deal to restore balance and 
‘ confidence in the minds of people the world over. At 
. the same time it can point out why and what ails a 
situation such as that in Lebanon. In this way, we 
have to play an active and energetic role. 
. Uitimately foreign policy and diplomacy should be 
in the interests of enlightened' self-interest. Whether 
Pakistan has dictators or democratically elected 
governments can concern our morals, our conscience 
or our sense of justice; but diplomatically we would 
be right only if we chose the correct time and place 
to achieve success in furthering our aim. As George 
Verghese has pointed out, now is as good a. time as 
ever, whether we like Zia or not. . | 
So far as Pakistan is concerned, it is what we can 
most aptly say “on the spot”. Its very content is 
coming home to roost. Nemesis is round the corner. 
Fírstly it has as educated a population as we have, 
and they know that there is no such thing in history 
as an Islamic nation. A king and a rebel are as 
Islamic as each other. The Khomeini pattern of 
Islamic state is anti-progress and anti-intellectual, 


8 ` ’ l 


r 
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ut u ¿EA 18 not for the voice of the people, their - 
progress forward in and beyond the era in which they 
live and for the massive development of intellect, 
science and technology, then, it can have no relation- 
ship to the teachings of the Prophet himself. Certainly 
royalty and mullas as well as dictators are most anti- 
Islamic institutions. When they set themselves out to 
rule or dominate over nationally defined areas they 
are acting in the most non-Islamic fashion possible. 
Thus the “Islamic game” is a bubble that will burst. 
But for India it is important not to lose time; because 
the people of both countries, India and Pakistan, 
now yearn to live, to be friendly and to prosper. 

That is why this is a most opportune time.to:soften 
our frontiers, to open up trade and exchange culture 
and knowledge on a people-to-people basis. We must 
support George Verghese, that the frontiers should 
soften, and that normal international practice follow 
in matter of movement, intercourse, sport, culture 
and everything else that is common. It has always 
been a mystery why the very first move after Parti- 
tion was not for India to try to come closer. Even 
Gandhiji was murdered when he made his first .and 
only move in that direction. Since then, we quote 
him in those things which suit one group or the 
other, one party or the other; but we do not dedicate - 
ourselves to the cause for which he was killed. 

Was India even today to take the road in the right 
direction we could go in for several staff talks with 
Pakistan. We have already been promised open and 
frank talks by China. But it is not understood how ' 
we can assert that China is on Indian territory or 
that it has to vacate certain areas before we agree. 
Even Ladak was Tibet till not so long and the Tibe- 
tans exercised control in the east down to foot-hills 
at least till 1904 as the Gazeteers will show. Surely 
that issue should be decided by the people who inhabit 

‘the area not on geophysical features. Non-alignment 
then can be in tune, to look inwards. 

If we do this in the near future, those forces which 
are now helping escalate the arms race, those fears 
which are egging us on inexorably to ruin, and the — 
Kashmir- problem itself, will all cease to be caught in — 
the trammels of waste, degradation and orthodoxy 
and the bloody red horizons will turn to azure blue in . 
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anticipation of the twenty-first century. Thereafter 
India and this subcontinent will be able to look. out 
at the world and the world will be able to look once 
again with hope towards India, which was in the 


first half of this century, the guiding light for all the 


~ colonial peoples on earth. (July 26) 
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- (00D neighbourliness is not the beginning of a 
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” 


sound Foreign Policy, but the end, the cherished 
goal for which we have to strive hard. This point 
needs to be emphasised lest the impression may gain 
ground that it is easy to achieve.. Historical experi- 
ence shows that in international relations good neigh- 
bourliness is an.exception rather than.the rule. Only 
after many wars West European countries have been 
able to establish a relationship of .close friendship 
and cooperation. 


— 
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massive military aid from USA in the fifties, Pakistan 
joined: he Baghdad Pact and its subsequent incar- 
nation the Cento as also the SEATO — not to fight 
communism but to fight India. After 1962, Pakistan 
embraced China and received large-scale military aid. 
The doxor and recipient had only one thing in com- 
mon — their shared antagonism towards India. 
Pakistax1's nuclear ambitions make sense mainly in 


. the corrext of her consistent long-term strategy in the 


sub-corrinent. | 

Pakisan aims at achieving military parity with 
India. However, in terms of population and resour- 
ces, she is only one-tenth the size of India. Therefore, 
Pakistan has assiduously sought military alliance with 
great pcwers, first with USA, then with China and 
receivec large-scale military assistance from the two 
great pcwers who have their own independent pur- 
poses im the sub-continent. For a variety of reasons 
they fird in Pakistan a reliable instrument of their 
policy ia South Asia. Pakistan also looks upon West 
Asia as a reliable hinterland, a rear area which can 
provide the material resources and spiritual susten- 
ance against India. Pakistan's nuclear ambitions are 
also deszened to achieve this objective. 

Excluiing, for obvious reasons, USSR, China and 
West Asia as likely targets, India remains the only 
potentia. enemy against which Pakistan can use a 
nuclear komb. It may be argued that she may have 
Israel in mind. But that is most unlikely for the 
following reasons: Pakistan's national interests are - 
not direcily involved vis-a-vis Israel. Secondly, in any 
move against Israel, Pakistani strategists will have 


It was only after the Sino-US rapprochement that \to take- into account the US policy which regards 


China changed its tune towards the ASBAN coun- 
tries. Like the EEC in Europe, the ASEAN has 
evolved into a regional organisation whose members 
are friendly to each other and comparatively free 
from national animosity, though it has been more 
successful in coordinating foreign policy than in pro- 
moting economic cooperation. The EEC and the 
ASEAN have two things in common: their members 
do not have territorial claims against each other- and 
their strategic perceptions are, by and large, identical. 
Unfortunately this is not so in South Asia, particu- 
larly in regard to Indo-Pak relationship which is 
central to the evolution of international relations in 
South Asia. 

For the sake of conceptual clarity, it is important 
to define the role of diplomacy in ensuring the 
defence of the country. Defence and diplomacy are 


. the two sides of the same coin. They are' both instru- 


ments of national policy. Diplomacy by itself cannot 
ensure security. To be effective, it requires the 


" sanction of power — defence forces, economic power, 


wal 


national unity and cohesion. This is not to minimise. 
the importance of diplomacy but only to emphasise 
that we cannot hope to achieve our foreign policy 
objectives without adequate defensive strength. 

South Asia is not an island unto itself. It is too 
important a region to be left alone. If we look at the 
history of the sub-continent since independence, it is 
eviderit that the great powers played an active role 


throughout this period. Entanglement with the great 


powers has been a constant feature of Pakistan's 
foreign policy for the last three decades. Recipient of 
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Israel as the most reliable ally and partner in West 
Asia. Pa=istan cannot take even the first steps against 
Israel wthout facing insuperable opposition from 
USA on whom she is so dependent. == ` 

The main goal of Pak military build-up is to cap- 
ture Jammu and Kashmir through negotiations from 
a positiox of strength, if possible; and through war, if- 
necessary. At no stage in the last over three: decades 
has. Pakistan even temporarily abjurned this objuctive, 
nor is sb? likely to do so in the foreseeable future be- 
cause Kashmir has become a symbolic issue. It is an 
inalienalxe part of Pakistan's ‘Islamic ideology’. What 
is equally important is that it is indispensable for the 
realisatioa of their goal of parity. with India. The cap- 
ture of Kashmir will deala grievous blow to India's 
prestige, giving rise to a chain reaction. Corres-. 
pondingl-, it would enhance Pakistan's prestige and 
power. In this context, we should not ignore the 
psycholózical element. In his book, titled The First 
Round: Irdo-Pakistan War, 1965 Air Marshal (Retd.) 
Asghar Khan recalled the battles of Devul, Somnath 
and Panipat to make the point that invaders from 
‘the NortE-West launched successful expeditions and, 
if they faded once, they came back again in greater 
strength. The Air Marshal doesn’t belong to the 
extremistfringe, of the pak military establishment 
and he reects the views of a considerable ‘section of 
the ruling elite in Pakistan. There are two noteworthy 


NEXT WEEK 


in this discussion will appear a contribution 
by Dr. V.P. Dutt 
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' elements in it. These are: the ethno-religious į feeling 
that Pakistan may have lost the first, second and 
third round, but ultimately she will prevail; and that 
she will be able to do so with the help of external 
resources which are much larger than her own. 

Therefore, if during the recent visit of our Foreign 
Minister: to Islamabad, more substantive Issues 
could not be taken up, it would be unfair to blame 
India. Take Kashmir as an example. - Pakistan's 
position is that while the future of POK is not open 
to negotiation, the future of Jammu and Kashmir. 

-remains to be settled. To start negotiations on this 
basis would be unwise. Trade is another important 
issue. Trade between the two countries would bring 
immense benefits to both the sides. But Pakistan is 
unwilling to allow free bilateral trade on the specious 
plea that it would be harmful to her indigenous 
industries. Itis significant that while trading com- 
panies. from OECD countries are allowed to trade 
with their Pakistani counterparts, Indian companies 
are not allowed to do so, and the trade with India 
is tightly controlled by the Pakistan Government. 
Pakistan’s ban on import of Indian films to protect 

^ Pakistani film industry while permitting import of 

Hollywood films is no less revealing: Thesé are 

political decisions and if fruitful negotiations could not 
be held on these subjects, the responsibility lies at the 


door of Pakistan and not India. The conclusion is ` 


inescapable that, for political reasons, Pakistan wants 
to keep her economic and cultural ties with India to 
the minimum and seeks to build up Pakistan as a 
West Asian entity. b ds 

The proposal for negotiations on . MBFR 
(Mutual Balanced Force Reduction) needs closer 
examination. Pakistani protestations that they do 
not seek parity with India is, to say ‘the least, 
disingenuous. The formulation has meaning only in 
the context of a balance between two sides. The 
rationale for MBFR is that a high-level military 
balance exists; that in view ofa high-level military 
build-up, there is danger of outbreak of war and 
therefore if the two sides could agree to reduce their 
_ military concentration in a given area, it would 
' reduce the chances of an outbreak of war and would 
be conducive to confidence building and 'a more 
peaceable climate of relations. Therefore, while it 
does not mean parity it does mean balance — from a 
higher level of.military balance toa lower level of 
military balance. To my knowledge, the only example 
and precedent of MBFR negotiations so far is that 
between the Nato and Warsaw Pact in Europe. Does 


the European parallel apply to the Indo-Pak con- | 


ditions? i 

. MBFR negotiations followed the formal 
` acceptance by the West of the Oder-Niesse line as 
the frontier between East and West Europe. The 
series of treaties between the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the East European neighbours settled 
the territorial problems between the two sides. Only 
then MBFR: negotiations were taken up. In view of 
Pakistan’s adamant refusal to accept the status quo 
in Jammu and Kashmir this most important. and 
indispensable condition does not. obtain as between 
’ India and Pakistan. . . 

Secondly, in other respects, trade, economic cooper- 


m ! 
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ation, cultural exchanges etc., East and West Europe 
have normalised their relations. This too does not 
apply to Indo-Pak relationship because Pakistan is 
unwilling to develop normal trade and economic 
relations with India. 


_ Thirdly, the MBFR negotiations are between < 
two alliances of equal military strength: It is not ` 
' between two countries. In our case Pakistan seeks 


balance with a country ten times «her size with: 
enormous problems and responsibilities. 
Lastly, MBFR is not- about reducing the 


absolute size of the armed forces of the-two sides but 


reduction or withdrawal of the armed forces belong-: 
ing to USA and the Soviet Union and deployed in 


a given territory. In other words, it does not mean 


the reduction or withdrawal of West German troops 


or East German and Polish troops deployed in their | 


own territory but phased withdrawal of Soviet armed 


forces to their own borders and corresponding with- . 


drawal of US forces from West Europe. 
It is therefore evident that the European parallel 
does not apply. Even there the MBFR talks have 


? 


gone on for a decade and there is not much progress. < 
In our context, the Pakistani proposal’ is designed 


only to confuse the issue and is totally irrelevant. 

lt would be news to many that India has pushed 
Pakistan into the arms of USA and that there was a 
substantial pause in Pakistan's military build-up. 
There is not a shred of evidence to support this con- 
tention. Pakistan's special relationship with USA 
particularly the military ties, go back to 1954. It has 
had its ups and downs, for, the pace has been dic- 


tated by the policy of USA, the leading partner. . 
Therefore, if there was a pause in military aid by USA 


to Pakistan, it was. not because of deliberate absti- 
nence by our neighbour but because of US policy 
/ 


'decisions at a given time. 


. resident Zia-ul-Haq turned down US offer of 400 
million US dollars in military aid as ‘peanuts’ not out 


of consideration for Indian: susceptibilities but be- > 
cause he gambled for a much larger amount of aid * 


and won. Perhaps, the implication is that Pakistan 
feels asense of insecurity vis-a-vis a larger and 
stronger India. This is not borne out by history. It is 
not a sense of insecurity that prompted Pakistan to 
invade Kashmir in 1948. Again, it was not an in- 


secure Pakistan that invaded Kashmir in 1965 after — 


the dress rehearsal in Kutch. Itiwas rather the over- 
weening confidence that militarily and politically 
Pakistan had an edge over India and that India : 


would not dare extend the war to other areas for fear . 


of China. ^ 
Since 1972, Pakistan's territorial integrity and. 


sovereignty has been guaranteed by USA as well as = 


China. This has been buttressed by the comple- 


"tion of Karakoram highway, thus establishing a strate- 
gic link-up with. China whom President Zia has , 


described as the most reliable friend of Pakistan. 
Therefore it is not a sense of insecurity that drives 
Pakistan, to an unprecedented military build-up 
including nuclear weapons capability.. It is determin- 
ed by the overall strategy to achieve military parity 
with India and settle the bilateral disputes at an 
opportune moment through the arbitrament of arms. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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e development of a country depends on the nature 
of mode of production at the given point of time. 
' In other words, it depends ' on the use of productive 


. forces and the character and nature of production: 


relations. 

One of the main components of forces of pro- 
duction is human labour. Hence, for rapid develop- 
ment effective use of human labour isa must. But a 
precondition for the effective use of human labour is 
establishment of necessary conditions for creation 
and recreation. A lag in the necessary conditions, 
that is, lack of good food, good housing, adequate 
clothing, etc, for the people involved in. production 
retards development. If human-beings are forced to 


produce without getting enough to consume, such. 


human beings get-exhausted within a short span of 
time, resulting in early dehumanised life and early 


death. Such a process not only alienates the workers 


from the work process but alienates the workers from 
their own selves. In India, though alienation is 
common to all working-class people, because of the 
present mode of production, it is relatively more 
among women workers than among men. 

The present position of women in India is closely 
associated with the concept of division of labour in 
general and sexual division of labour in particular. 


Division of labour among different people is a histo-. 


rical process. According to Marx, “division of labour 
in a society, and the corresponding tying down of 
individuals to a particular calling, develops itself, 
just as does the division of labour in manufacture, 
from opposite starting points. Within a family, and 
after further development within a tribe, there 
springs up naturally a division of labour, caused by 
differences of sex and age, a division that is conse- 
quently based on a purely physiological foundation 
which division enlarges its materials by the expan- 
sion of the community, by the increase of population 
and more especially, by the conflicts between diffe- 


rent tribes. and the subjugation of one tribe by | 


another”. l 
Division of labour between men and women is also 
physiological in character. The difference of sex was 


used to systematically -subjugate women to men. 
Thus present-day sexual division of labour is imposed. 


The author is Documentation Officer, Department of f 
Political Science, Osmania University, Hyderabad. 
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by ore sex on the other. For example, the division 
that women should look after household affairs — 
cooking, child rearing, maintenance of home — and 
men should look after affairs outside home or should. . 
do things other than cooking, child rearing and main- 
tainirg the house, is an artificial and arbitrary divi- 
sion. This imposition is a result of male chauvinism. . 
Neither biological factors nor intellectual factors 
warrented such a division of labour. Historically, man 
used nis socially advantageous position and imposed 


` the waole burden of household work on woman. She 


is not allowed to expose herself to all aspects of 
nature, thus denying her the opportunity. to improve 
her personality and skills to the maximum extent. 

It iz well known that household activity of women 
does rot carry any market value or money value. 
Hence the labour of women that goes into this 
activity is not counted as labour at all. Conversely, 
the labour of men, generally being outside home, is 
paid labour and so has market value. Further, men 
have more interaction with nature and more inter- 
action with other human beings. Women, on the 
other hand, have been having only limited access to 


- these taings. This limited interaction of women with 


nature and other human beings permitted only 
limitec growth of skills among them. 

Thus gradually men became the suppliers of essen- 
tial commodities to run the household and the supp- 
liers o? essential ideas. This socially advantageous 
position of man ‘is used to subjugate woman. In - 
genera. she is looked upon as an object rather than 
as a subject, as home preserver rather than home 
maker. - l 

It is this ‘object’ treatment that created a psychic 
envirocment which ‘undermined the field labour of 
women. which has market value or exchange value. If 
a woman does the same kind of work and for the 
same rumber of hours as a man she does not get 
equal vage. Woman silently accepts this position 
because she is also conditioned by the environment 
and over a period of time she is taught to accept 
all maltreatment as natural. 

The auestion of women in development in India 
is impo-tant. But before one examines this question, 
one has to define development. In India many 
economists and planners think that increase in pro- 
duction in other words increase in growth rate, is 
development. This is a wrong approach. Develop- 
ment dces not only mean increase in growth rate 
but also means simultaneous development of the 
personality of every human being involved in pro- 
ductive activity. That is, increased productivity 
should improve the material living standards of the 
people v:ho produce and their intellectual environ- 
ment. sEould be bettered steadily. if this does not 
take place, even if there is an increase in production, 
it is no cevelopment. ` 

If along with increase in productivity the socio- 
economi conditions of those not involved in pro- 
ductive activity improve but not of the producers 
themselves, that can be called ‘negative development’. 
If one looks at the development of India from the 
point of view of the workers actually involved i in 
production, the development on the whole is ‘nega- 
tive’. Ard if one looks at it from the point of view 
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of the women workers, it is much more negative 
because women here are subjected to two-level 


- exploitation. On the one hand woman is exploited 


by the ruling and propertied class because she is 


part of the working class and. on the other she is - 


exploited by her own man because she is a woman. 
Therefore, for a woman who is in production deve- 
lopment has no meaning. But in the kind of situation 
in which she is placed she cannot but participate 


in production. Thus, women in India are contri- 


buting enormously to development but they are out 
of the development process. They are totally aliena- 
ted and dehumanised. 

For example, let us see what is happening in 
Andhra Pradesh. According to the 1971 census the 
State’s population was 43,502,708. Of the total popu- 
lation males numbered 22.088.663 and females 
22,494,045. Of the total female population 17.401,934 
(7 7.4 per cent) were living in rural Andhra Pradesh 
and 4,092,111 (18.2 per cent) in urban centres, 

The percentage of woman workers to total popu- 
lation was 24.2. "That is, for every hundred adult 
women 24 were attending to productive - field work 
after attending to normal household work. In other 
words, 24 per cent of women do almost double work 
compared to men. On the face of it household work 
appears easy but in fact it is much more tough than 
field work. Commenting on.the nature of domestic 
work Lenin said: “A woman's domestic - life is one 
in which she is sacrificed every day amidst a thousand 
petty details”. (Quoted in Fannina W. Halle, Women 
in Soviet Russia 1963). That is to say, unlike field 
work, domestic work dehumanises women more and 
more. 

When one looks at the break-up of workers, 19.4 
per cent women work as cultivators as against 37.4 
per cent men. ‘Cultivator’ in Andhra Pradesh refers 


. to a family which cultivates its own land: This section 
" constitutes middle and lower middle ciass peasant 


families. In these families, though the head of the 
family is called a cultivator,” his work does not 
involve -physical labour. He generally supervises 
agricultural work. But in the same family, the work 
of women cultivators involves hard physical labour 
like that of any other women agricultural labourers, 
Thus, for all practical purposes, women cultivators 
work like agricultural labourers. The difference is 
that they have a better economic status than ‘women 


‘agricultural labourers. 


Another important point is that out of the total 
women population in rural Andhra Pradesh, 63.1 
per cent constitute agricultural labour whereas out 
of the total male population agricultural labourers 
form only 27.7 per cent. That is, in terms of abso- 
lute numbers, female agricultural: workers constitute 
slightly less than thrice the number of male workers 
(the total number of males living in rural areas 
is 17,698,247, females being 17,401,934). But as said 
earlier, unlike male cultivators, the 19.4 per cent wo- 
men cultivators also do hard physical labour. Put to- 
gether women workers in the agrarian sector constitute 
63.1-- 19.4 — 82.5 per cent as against 27.7+-37.4=65.1 
per cent male workers. But of the total 37.4 per cent 


. male cultivators more than half would be mere 


supervisors. Indeed this is an underestimation. Even 
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if we: accept this, the strength of supervisors would 


be 18.7 per cent. Thus, the actual male population 
putting in physical labour like women labourers 
would be 65.1—-18.7= 46.4 per cent. 


Let us now see the nature of work women ‘do. In: 


field work thére is a clear división between men and 


women. Ploughing, driving- bullock cart, driving a - 


mota (common method of lift irrigation from wells), 
spade work in fields, cutting wood, etc., would be 
done by men. Women do things like planting, wed- 


ding, cutting crops, seeding, etc. Some people think — 


that women’s work in the field is easier than that of 
men. The fact is that planting, weeding, cutting 
crops. etc, need equal energy and stamina. On the 
whole in Andhra Pradesh agricultural operations are 
done with primitive tools. For example, even today 
planting is done by hand standing in knee-deep mud 
with bent back. Cutting is done with sickles, again 
with bent back. While cutting crops, dried mud forms 
sharp edges like thorns on the feet. After they finish 
their work the men use locally made chappals but 
women do not use chappals. Even today - women 
using chappals is considered an offence. 

Thus, the work of women in the agrarian sector 
is as much energy consuming as men’s labour. And 
women more or less do as many hours of work as 
men. But the women workers do not get equal 
wages. The rural working class gets low wages but 
within that class women get much less. 

All these women workers look after household 


activities before and after regular field work. Man at. 


home tends to be- indifferent when woman is doing 
things like cooking, looking after children, washing, 
etc. The tragedy of woman does not end here. There 
are some more things to be taken into consideration 
in analysing the problems of women. Having done 
so much work both at home and outside, she does 
not have equal food with man. During days of scar- 
city the wife serves her husband and the children first 
and satisfies herself with the leftovers. 

Above all; the most inhuman treatment that a 
woman is subjected to is ^wife-beating'. Studies on 


this aspect .have come to the conclusion that every 


second woman in rural India was being subjected to 
wife-beating every day. The situation in Andhra 
Pradesh would not be different. 

So far the question of women has been a neglected 
question in India in general and in Andhra Pradesh 
in particular. The Government has hardly tried to-do 
anything in this regard. 

From the above discussion it must be cléar that 
women’s contribution to production i is enormous, but 
this fact has.not helped improye their position in 
society. On the contrary; atrocities against women 
are on the increase. 


‘Fhe solution to women’s problems lies in political 


struggles. On the one hand women should join 
political movements to solve the problem of class 
oppression, and on the other they should fight against 
male chauvinism. 


The foundation for the liberation of women will be . 


laid only when the means of production are socialis- 
ed. And the total liberation of women will take place 
only when women wage constant and consistent 
struggles against male chauvinism. [C] 
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Blue-eyed Bab ies 
of — 


Education 


M inistry 


SARVESHWAR AWASTHI 


; Tu Indian Institutes of Tech- 


nology and the Regional 
Engineering Colleges which are 


often described as the ‘blue-eyed’ 


babies’ of the Central Ministry 
of Education and Culture, have 
been allotted about 62.75 per cent 
of the total outlay of Rs. 100 
crores earmarked by the Plan- 
ning Commission for the Sixth 
Plan period (1980-85) to develop 
and consolidate technological 
studies, research and instruction. 
There are five IITs and 15 
RECs in the country. As against 
these 20 institutions, 30 others — 
universities and deemed univer- 
sities — which. are funded not 
directly by the Central Ministry 
but .indirectly through the Uni- 
versity Grants Commission, have 
been left with merely about 37.25 
per cent of the total allocation. 
Among these Cinderellas some, 


such as the Indian Institute of ' 


Science, Bangalore, and the Uni- 


versity of Roorkee have, in spite ' 


of poor finances, been putting up 
better performance . than any 
IIT. A comparative study of the 
achievements of the IISc and the 
Roorkee University on the one 
hand and IITs and RECs on the 
other, made by the Nayudamma 
Committee at the instance of the 
Ministry of Education itself in 


June, 1978, makes telling 
revelations. 
The committee, ‘which sub- 


mitted its report in June 1980, 
has recorded that between 1976 
and 1978 the average number of 
post-graduates produced by an 
HIT asd an REC was 2,125 and 
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15 respectively. During the cor- 


responding period, the IISc 
produced: 3,293 pcst-graduates 
and the Roorkee University 
3,707. In terms of pe-centages of 
the total outturn, an average of 
8.7 per cent of an IIT was over: 


matched by 15.2 per cent of the 


Roorkee University and 13.5 per 
cent of the IISc. 

Similarly, while the: IISc 
produced 17.96 per cent of a 
total of 2,550 successful theses 
for Ph.D. and D.Sc. degrees on 
technical subjects and the Roor- 
kee University acccunted for 
15.64 per cent, betweea 1976 and 
1978, the average for an IIT 


was merely 9.61 per cent, and — 


that of an REC less than one 
per cent. 

. The glaring disparities bet- 
ween performance and allocation 
of-funds to different ins-itutions of 
higher technical education in the 
country cannot be explained in 
terms of national interest. It 
appears that at the rcot of this 
persisting aberration there lies a 
dichotomy in the matter of fund- 
ing. The institution, funded 
directly by the Ministry are ob- 


viously placed at a higher level 


of financial administra.ion than 
those funded through the UGC. 
In processing the ‘monetary 
requirements put forth by the 
UGC, the Ministry of Education 
does a perfunctory job, while in 


respect of its own proposals to’ 
the Planning Commission it leaves . 


nothing unsaid to support its pro- 
posals. This fact is amply borne 
out by a Sixth Plan cocument 
prepared recently for the Plan- 
ning Commission by the Techni- 
cal Education Bureau of the 
Ministry of Education. The 


-document pleads for the cctivities, 


plans and needs of I Ts and 
RECs in great detail with vigour 
and sympathy, but the UGC 
achemes, dealt with in a brief 
paragtaph, ` go practically by 
default. ` 

Maybe, the Ministry, canscious- 
ly or sub-consciously, feels con- 
cerned to éstablish its eificiency 
in handling the institutions direct- 
ly in its charge, and, by suppres- 
sing relevant facts, suggest that 


such seats of learning «as are in 
"the care of the UGC hate little 


merit and less foresight. Whatever 
be the reason, it is hardy deni- 


able that reputed institutions of 
technical education and research ' 
funded through the UGC are 
being neglected. They are suffering 
for want of funds because the 
lion's share of available financial 


- resources is being diverted to the 
IITs for years together. The per- 


sisting neglect is bound to tell 
adversely on the overall growth of. 
technical ‘education. 

Recommendations for remov- 
ing the dichotomy in funding have 
repeatedly been made by review 
committees and working groups 
appointed from time to time by 
the Ministry itself but they appear 
to be simply of archival interest. 
The Nayudamma Committee - re- 
port, completed in June 1980, 
reiterated, “It is imperative that 
funding of post-graduate educa- 
tion and ,research in engineering 
and technology in all engineering 
institutions ... should be a 100 per 
cent Central Government respon- 
sibility and that the existing 
dichotomies/disparities in funding 
should be eliminated." 

Earlier a working group on 
technical education appointed by 
the Ministry in November 1977, 
also said “there should be a com- 
mon agency for planning, orga- 


` nisation and funding of institu- 


tions involved in post-graduate 
activities.” 

‘An idea of the scant considera- 
tion given to these recommen- 
dations can be had from an 
instance recorded by the Nayu- 
damma Committee. It ruefully 
noted that a review of the norms 


- for providing assistance to techni- 
cal institutions laid down in the 


1960s was suggested in February, 
1979, by a committee appointed 
by the Post-graduate Board. The 
suggestions “are reported to be 
still under consideration of 
Government.” 

One can only hope that the 
Planning Commission would some 
day get adequately acquainted 
with the sad state of affairs con- 


‘cerning the poor utilisation of 


national talents and approved i in- 
puts for the growth of science and 
technology in the country. Only 


- then the funding of technical in- 


stitutions would be done on the 
basis of performance and needs 
and would cease to be as awfully 
whimsical and iniquiteus as it is 
under the present dispensation. O} ' 
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Professor Skorov is Deputy Director of the 
Institute of USA and Canada Studies, USSR 
Academy of Sciences. At the request of the 
UNCTAD Secretariat, Professor Skorov pre- 
pared in 1980 a study, "Experience of the USSR 
in building up Technological Capacity", from 
which this contribution is reproduced. ' 





LTHOUGH the level of economic development in 
the USSR at the time of the socialist revolution 
was generally higher than that of most developing 
countries at the time of independence, Russia was 


Although some lines of analysis come right down 
to the present time, the study centres upon the initial 
period of Soviet experience, namely the pre-war 


- years (1917-1941), which may be of particular interest 


essentially a predominantly peasant country lagging 


far behind the main industrial Powers of the West in - 


the technological level of industry, productivity and 
per capita output. It therefore had many features 
similar to those. prevailing in developing countries. 
The USSR experience in building up technological 
capacity can be analysed from many aspects and has 
been, indeed, in a multitude of studies, both within 
the Soviet Union and outside. The purpose of this 
study is to highlight the main ways and means that 
were used to' strengthen its technological capacity. 
‘Such an approach has not been adopted so far in the 
aualysis of Soviet experience. Àu attempt has there- 
fore been made to single out the technological com- 
ponent in Soviet experience; in reality, it is closely 
linked and interwoven with the economic and social 


components and, in fact, is part and parcel of the. 


Soviet model of organising society and the economy. 
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to the developing countries. - 

The. study consists of six chapters. Chapter I 
examines the domestic and external conditions that 
determined the pattern of the USSR’s development. 
Chapter If reviews the close interrelationship. of 


' social and economic development on the one hand and 


technological transformation on the other, and sums 
up the main changes in Soviet productive capacity 
that enabled the country to- overcome technological 
dependence and achieve self-reliance. The next three- 
chapters show how this was done: Chapter III 
analyses the background and assumptions of- Soviet 


` technology policy. Chapters IV and V assess, res- . 
, pectively, the role of foreign and domestic sources of 


technology supply in building and strengthening 


- Soviet technological capacity. Finally, chapter VI 


presents a brief description of the Soviet system of 
planning new tecchnology development. 


I 


SALIENT FEATURES OF SOVIET 
- — EXPERIENCE 


There are several features of the Soviet experience 


that should be borne in mind when considering its 


relevance for other social and historical conditions. 
The most important feature is the socialist road to 
development — a far-reaching and progressive trans- 
formation of the social structure of society. This 
feature of the Soviet experience has determined its 
main principles, and also to some extent, the ways in 
which these principles were applied in strengthening 
the country's scientific and technological capacity. 


The general approach to this task was formulated by 


V.I. Lenin, the founder of the Soviet State, who 
considered the development of science and techno- 
logy to be decisive for the socialist transformation of 
Russia. He wrote: 

For this, all that human knowledge, human skill and human 
invention have achieved, all the knowledge of the specialist, 
must be devoted to the service of the united worker.”! - 

. Justas it would have been impossible to build 
socialism in the USSR without engineering òn a 


large scale, so would it have been impossible to re- 


equip the economy technologically on such à scale, 
and in as brief a period as was done in the Soviet 
Union ‘without socialism. Socialist transformation 
and technological reconstruction are inseparable and 
closely interacting in Soviet economic planning, run- 
ning like a red thread through the entire history of 
the USSR. If a real technological transformation of 
the whole national economy is to be achieved, and 
not merely an improvement in one or two industries, 
far-reaching social restructuring and renovation are 
required in any country. 

Another feature of the Soviet experience is the 
initial level of development and regional structural 
imbalances which the economy inherited from the 


old system. Though this level was generally higher 


than that of most developing countries at the time of 
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independence it was by no means uniform for the 
whole country. There was, indeed, a striking con- 
trast between “the centre” (a small, relatively - deve- 
loped part of Russia proper) and the economic “‘peri- 
phery” (the greater part of Russia, and especially :the 
national republics of Central Asia, Transcaucasia, 
and the Far North). This vast periphery was not only 
under-developed but «in some respects was even 
behind many of today's developing countries. | 
The regional structural imbalance and the marked . 


‘difference between modern and traditional sectors of 


ihe economy were largely responsible for the fact 
that Russia, though the fifth world Power in terms 
of total industrial output in 1913, was, in fact; essen-. 
tially a predominantly peasant country lagging far 
behind the main industrial Powers of the West in 
technological level of industry, productivity;and per 
capita industrial output. | 

In 1913 Russia's over-all labour productivity was 
one-ninth that of the United States, - approximately 
one-fifth that of Great Britain and Germany, and 
less than one-third that of France. Per capita pro- 
duction of pig-iron and steel was only one-eleventh 
that of the United States, one eighth that of Great . 
Britain, one-sixth that of Germany, and one-quarter 
that of France. Russia’s lag in coal-mining, . genera- 
tion of electricity, and smelting of non-ferrous metals, 
was even more marked.” All the same, one must not 
ignore the fact that there had been an Academy of 
Sciences in Russia since the second half of the 
eighteenth century. There were such major centres 
of higher education as Moscow, Petersburg, Kazan, ` 
and Kiev Universities, in which a bevy of eminent 
scientists had. worked, like Lomonosov, Mendeleev, 


. Pepov, Vernadsky, and Pavlov, who had made 


weighty contributions to the development of world, 
science; and they were highly qualified, even if not 


. very numerous, cadres of engineers and technicians. 


~ 


Under the social conditions existing in Czarist. 
Russia, however, all this was still inadequate to over- 
come technological and economic backwardness. 

The archaic social system, the conservatism of the 
public authorities, the cheapness of unskilled manual 
labour, and the inadequate stimulus to industrial 
development were all a cause of technological stag- - 
nation. 

Soviet technological development was severely 
hampered by the havoc of civil war, blockade, and . 
foreign intervention. The volume of industrial pro- 
duction in 1920 was only 14 per cent of that in 1913. 
The number of workers in industrial had been halved, 
and output per worker had fallen to less than a third. 
Farm output had declined, according to various 
estimates, to between one half and two: thirds of the 
pre-war level. The country was unable to get back to 
the 1913 level until 1926-27, | j 

A third feature of the Soviet experience is the 
country's position in ‘the system of world economic . 
relations. Pre-revolutionary Russia was very depen- 
dent on the West economically, financially and 


‘technologically. In this sense its position was very 


similar to that of today's developing countries. 
Russia exported food and agricultural raw materials, 
timber, furs, minerals, and semi-manufactured goods, 
and imported mainly finished goods. Approximately 
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two-thirds of its machinery needs were met from 
abroad. In 1912 capital plant and equipment of 
forzign manufacture accounted for more than 62 
percent (by value) of all the equipment used by: 
Russian industry. Foreign assets constituted 47 per 


-cen: of the total share capital of Russian industrial 


companies in 1914. More than 75 per cent of the 
cotmtry’s banking funds also belonged to aliens 
during those years.3 - ; a 

The Revolution ended financial dependence on 
foreign countries in one fell swoop. The Czarist 
Governments’ external debt was: annulled, and 
foreign capital assets were nationalised. The USSR’s 
tecEnological dependence on the capitalist West . 
nevertheless remained. It could not do without im- 
por-s of machinery and equipment from abroad nor 


‘without employing the services of outside technical 


experts. It also could not do without exporting raw 
materials and semi-finished goods to industrially 
devzloped capitalist countries. The fundamental 
difference between its position and that of pre- 
revelutionary Russia in the world economic system 
was that it not only enjoyed political independence 
but also, from the very beginning, exercised effective 
con-rol over its economic resources. The taking. over 


‘of tne banks, large-scale and medium-sized industry, 


lanc and natural resources, transport, and foreign: 
and domestic wholesale trade by the. State provided 


‘a real opportunity for independent economic decision- 


mating affecting the country’s future. And that was 
a vial condition for pursuing an independent econo- 
mic policy in the USSR's concrete circumstances. - 

2 fourth feature of the Soviet experience was con- 
nec ed with the very size of the country (one-sixth of 
the world's land surface). Thanks toa vast, though 
underdeveloped territory, a population of 150 million, 
and.a very considerable national product in -absolute 
terms (despite a low per capita income) the central 
authorities were able to mobilise large domestic eco- 
nomic resources and employ them purposefully,to | 
dev-lop the national economy and satisfy the coun- 
try’; main needs. In this respect developing countries, 
perhaps with the exception of India, Brazil, arid a 
few other large States, are in quite a different posi- 
tior, and this difference, of course, cannot. help but 
affe>t the shaping of their economic policy. 

A. fifth feature of the Soviet experience is that the 
USER was not only the first socialist country, but also 
that it remained the only one for more than a quar- 
ter ef a century and found itself in a hostile capitalist 
environment. -That called for heightened attention to 
strengthening its defence capability, dictated very 
higk. rates of industrial dévelopment and a -relatively 
low priority of investment in agriculture and consu- 
mer goods production. Some foreign students of 
Sov et experience take this feature to be characteristic 
of socialism in general. In fact it is not. The Soviet 
Union had no other choice but to build up its indus- 
tria. capability as quickly as possible, with all the 
economic consequences which that entailed. It was 
a measute forced upon the USSR by the historical 
conditions of building socialism in a “single State, 
and not by the pattern of the socialist road to deve- 
lopment. Nevertheless, it appears that most coun- 
tries need to give priority to industrial development 
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especially fo the primacy of capital and intermediate 
goods, depending on the size of their economies, their 
resources, position in the international division of 
labour and schemes for integration. l 
All these main features need to be borne in mind 
when assessing the relevance of Soviet experience 
for othér.countries. 


Ii 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL TRANSFORMATION 


The technological transformation of the USSR 
economy can only be properly understood. in the 
context of the broader economic and social develop- 
ment that began after the 1917 Socialist Revolution. 
We should start, therefore, with a brief evaluation of 
Soviet economic. performance. 


A, Economic Development 
| The econoniic development of the USSR was by 


no means a.mere continuation of pre-revolutionary 
Russia's economic growth. Not only were the two 


periods separated by eight years of continuous war- - 


fare (divided nearly equally between the First World 
War and the civil .war) accompanied by economic 


devastation and great loss of human resources, but. 


development in each of these two periods was com- 
pletely different with regard to social content, econo- 
mic pattern, pace, and the methods used. 


1. Development Strategy 


Soviet development strategy was aimed at building 
a new socialist society based on collective ownership 
of the means of production. The supreme goal of the 
new society in the economic sphere was to achieve — 
-within one generation — a quantitative and qualita- 
tive change in the output of goods and services 
sufficient to guarantee stable, self-reliant growth of 
the socialist economy in the capitalist environment, 
make it possible initially to meet the whole popu- 
lation’s essential needs and then to raise steadily 
their standard of living. * 


2. The Sweep of. Growth and Structural. Change 


- A striking feature of the USSR's economic 
growth since 1917 was the explosive rise in the total 
. volume of output — a rise unparallelled in the 
world's history. During these sixty-cdd years (as 
illustrated by Table 1), the gross .material, product 
of the USSR increased more than 65-fold, including 
the more than five-fold increase between 1913 an 

1940. - 

. The annual average growth rate? of the gross 
~-material product was 6.1 per cent between 1913 and 
1940 and 7.7 per cent between 1950 and 1978. 
Though it slowed during the 1970s compared with 
the first five-year plans, the annual average for the 
half century between 1928 and 1979 was 8.4 per cent. 
No other country, either developed. or developing, 
has been able so far to maintain such rapid growth 
rates for such a-long time. They were more than 
three times those of Czarist Russia which grew, 
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TABLE 1 


Growth of the Gross Material Product in Real Terms, 
' 1913-1978 (1913—1) : 


1913 1917 1940 1950 1965 1970 1975 1977 1978 





Gross 


product 





Sources: Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR za 60 let (The USSR 
economy over 60 years), Moscow, 1977, p. 12; -Narodnoye 
khozyaistvo SSSR y 1978 godu (The USSR economy in 1978), 
Moscow, 1979, p. 31. * ABC MC 


according to the most generous estimates, at an 
average annual rate of no more than 2.5 per cent 
between 1860 and 1913, 

The USSR’s impressive increase in output was 
accompanied by a no less dramatic change in its 


composition, which reflected a profound structural 


transformation of the economy. The essence of this 
change was a complete reversal of the roles of agri- 
culture and industry, and later on, of the role of 


services in the generation of national income, with a . 


corresponding change in their respective weights in 
aggregate output. i ; 


Shifts in the Distribution of Labour Force | 
The magnitude of the structural changes can best . 


be seen from the shifts in the distribution of ‘labour 
by sector of economic activity. The figures in Table 2 
show that the share of agriculture in total employ- 


- ment dropped from 75 per centin 1913 to 54 per 


cent in 1940, whereas the share of industry rosé from 
9 to 23 per cent. "This trend continued during -the 
post-war years, with the result that the share of 
agricultural employment was more than halved by 
1975, to less than a quarter of total employment, 
with industry (including construction) firmly assert- 
ing itself as the leading sector of economic activity, 
occupying just under 40 per cent of the total employ- 
ed population. 

Itis also noteworthy that the share of services in 


total employment, particularly education, science, . 


and the health services, grew during the same period 
from 1 to 17 per cent. — : 


. Investment Policy 


The main instrument of structural change in the 
-economy was a deliberate investment policy that 
gave top priority to industry and, more particularly, 
to heavy industries devoted to producer and inter- 


mediate goods (group “A” in Soviet official termino- . 


logy as opposed to group “B’’, representing consumer 
goods industries), with transport and the non-indus- 
trial infrastructure following. at a considerable 
distance (see Table 3). a 

From 1928 onward the industrial sector received 
well over a third of all the resources invested in the 
economy, producer goods industry accounting in- 


variably for no less than 80 per cent of all industrial: 


Investment, l Mo 

Investment in industry reached its peak during the 
Second World War (42.9 per cent of the total) and 
during the fifth five-year plan (1951-1955—41.0 per 
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TABLE 2 y 
Percentage distribution of Working Population Ey Sector of Economic Activity, 1913-1978 


1913 


Agriculture and. forestry. - - . ." 75 
Industry and construction * -9 
Transport and communication 2 
Trade and public catering, etc, , AE" 49 
, Services, including : $ 
Education, science, health services, cultural 
activities, etc. . 1 
Public administration, banking, 
State insurance, etc, 
Communal services 


1940 1950 —— 1960 1970 — 1975 1978 
5j 48 39 35 - 23 - 21 
23. 22 > 8* 38 38. .39 
: 5 7 8 9. 9 
= 5 - 6 : 7 8 8 
i 15 16 2 22 23 
t 8 . nvr 16 16 17 
E 3 2 2 2 - 2 
c 4 3 4 4 4. 


- —— — —————————— - A z . 7 ... 

Sources: Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR 1922-1972 (The USSR economy in 1922-1972), Moscow, 1972, pp, 343-344; 

Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR v 1975 godu (The USSR economy Ir 1975), Moscow, 1976, pp. 525, 530; Narodnoye khozyaistyo 
SSSR v 1978 godu (The USSR economy in 1978), Moscow, 1979,-p. 363. 


TABLE 3 


Distribution of Investment by Sector, 1918-1978 l 
(in billions of roubles ard.in percentages)- 


Ei $ a ee ——— — Sá 
wc ` 1918-1928 1928-1941 1941-1950 .1951-1960 1961-1970 1971-1978 1918-1978 

Total for each period, billions of 
roublesa ca 4,4 48.9 67.9 257.8 591.4 863.3 1,833.4 
By sector, in percentages Industry 
as a whole . ; 16.8 36.1 39,9 37.6 35,7 35.2 35.8 

Group “A” Ha 11.5 . 29.8 35.2 32.6 30 6 306  - 30.9 

Group “B” 5.3. 63 4.7 5.0 5.1 4.6 49 
Agriculture 31 : 12.0 11.1 14.2 16.5 20.2 17.6 
Transport and communications - 11.1 19.7 ^" 13.8 93: 9.9 11.2 10.8 
Construction industry — 1.0. 2.6 3.1 a | 3.8 3.4 
Housing 64.3 15.0 - 18,1 222. ^ 17.7 14.7 17.0 
Construction of commercial and communal i . 

facilities, forestry, woodworking and a f } 

procurement enterprises, science, education, , 

health care, and cultural institutions * : 5.2 16.0 14.5 13.6 171 14.9 15.4 


Source: Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR v 1 978 godu, Moscow, 1579, pp. 342-343, sé In 1973 prices, 


cent), decreasing somewhat during the 1960s and 
1970s. It will be noticed that investment in housing 


was. given relatively low priority and its share fell , 


from 64 per cent to 15 per cent (a reduction of more 
than three-fourths) during the period covered by the 
pre-war five-year plans. On the other hand, invest- 
ment in agriculture rose nearly four-fold during the 
same period (from 3.1 per cent to 12 per cent). 
Considering the immense requirements of agricul- 
tural’ modernisation, this figure may seem rather 
"modest; however, taken together with the investment 
jin farm machinery production, it was by no means 
negligible, and in particular it made it possible to 
start implementing an extremely complicated and 
difficult task—the gradual mechanisation: of agri- 
culture. 

This task was not limited, by any means, to intro- 
duction of new machines on an ever-increasing scale. 
As the eminent Soviet economist Eugene  Varga 
wrote in one.of his studies, it was carried through 
all along the line on the basis of a thoroughgoing 
collectivisation of peasant agriculture.6 The tradi- 
tional wooden plough of which there were 8.1 
million in use in 1910 and still 4.6 million in 
1928, completely disappeared in the “midthirties 
and was replaced by steel plouglis. By 1936 
half of the ploughing was already being done by 
tractors. Various kinds of farm implements were 
being extensively replaced by machines and new 
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cquipment. And yet, despite the significant -improve- 
ment in the level of mechanisation of agriculture, 
many modernisation problems remained unsolved. 
until much later because of lack of resources and 
mained personnel. 


Changes in Fixed Asset Structure 


As a result of the investmént policy described 
1bove there was a significant shift in the distribution 
of fixed assets among the various sectors. As will be 

een from Table 5, productive fixed assets as a whole 
creased steadily after 1928, mainly owing to their 
3eavier investments in industry and related activities 
.except transport, in which the proportion remained 
nearly stable at 13 or 14 percent, and showed a 
3light downward trend after 1950). The proportion 
of fixed. assets in agriculture (incluaing cattle) conti- 
aued to decline throughout the whole period, despite 
a relative increase in the share of new investment 
Jevoted to it since the 1960s. It was only-in the 
1970s. that this trend was reversed, reflecting the 
increased priority being given to agricultural deve- 
lopment under the last two five-year plans. 

A similar downward trend could be observed in 
the value of non-productive fixed assets, in parti- 
cular in housing. In view of the higher priorities 
given to other sectors, such a trend could hardly have 
been avoided. In this respect, a recent study pre- 


pared by the Institute of Economics of the USSR 
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TABLE 4 


- Stock of Agricultura] Machinery park, 1924-1978 


no -—— ma 


: 1924 1928* 1932 1935 
Tractors .26 . 267 125.3 276.4 
mbines — i — 14.1 49.0 
Trucks = — 07 ' 122 57.6 


Sources: Sel'skoe khozyaistvo SSSR. Statisticheskiy ejegodnik, 1935, Moscow, 1936, pp. 199-200; Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR 


` 1978 godu, Moscow, 1979, p. 208. l 
*In 1928 only two combines were registered. 


(in thousands of units, as at 1 January of each year) we 


1940 . 1965 1970 1975. 1978 
531. 1,613 1,977 2,334 . 2,515 
1832  . 520 — 623 680 700 
223 945 1,136 1,396 1,522 


TABLES ..- | "P 
- Structure of Fixed Assets by Sector, -1928-1978* : E i 


(in billions of roubles and in percentages) . . 
(in 1973. prices) . 





$ ' 1928 1940 1950 1960 1970 * * 1975 1978 

m ; io (billions of roubles **) 

Total (including cattle) : 56 137 - 160 » 396 860 1,258 1,540 

att (in. percentages) : 

Productive assets 48.2 51.1 . 544 56.1 61.7 64.1 65. 
. Industry ` ` 58 17.5 21.3 25.7 29.6 : 30.6 31, 
Agriculture 33.0 17.5 15.0 12.9 12.3 13.4 "og. 
Transport and communication - 8.9 13,9 14.3 13.7 13 6 13.6 13. 
Construction 8.9 0:7. 1.3 1.8 235-3 2.8 ^ 3. 
Trade and related activities - 0.5 1.5 2.5 20 3.7 T 3.7 3. 
Non-productive assets .. 51,8 49.9 - 45.6 439 38,3 — 359 34. 
Housing ' got 47.3 40.5 36.9 31.3 234 : 21.3 20. 
Others =§ ` i 4,5 9.0 8.7 12.5 14.5  . - 14.6. 14 


MM ————————————— 
Sources; Figures for 1940-1950, 1960, 1970 were calculated , from the USSR Central Statistical Board's data in the value of 


fixed assets as at 1 January 1973 (taking due account of their revaluation in 1971 and 1972) and their growth by sector in 1940- 
1973 Narodnoye khozyaistve SSSR v 1972 godu, p. 60; Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR v 1975 godu, pp. 58-59). Figures for 1928 


were calculated from the data on the value of fixed assets on 1 January 1967, (without revaluation) and their growth in 1913- . 


1966 (Strana Sovetov za 50 let, Statistika publishers, Moscow, 1967, pp. 34,36). Figures for 1978 were calculated from 


Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR v.1978 gudu, Moscow, 1979, p.41. 


* At the end of the year (including depreciation). 
** Rounded figures, 


. Academy of Sciences noted that the ratio of housing 
fixed assets to the total could hardly have been ex- 
pected to remain as it was in 1928 (even if it consis- 
ted mainly of low quality individual houses) since at 
that time it represented nearly 47.3 per cent of the 
total — slightly less than 1 per cent below the value 
of fixed assets for all branches of material production 
(48.2 per cent).?. 

The total value of fixed assets in real terms 
increased more than 22-fold between 1928 and 1975. 
There was a 30-fold rise in productive fixed assets 


and a nearly 16-fold increase in non-productive ones” 


(including a 10-fold increase in housing). 


Producer and Consumer Goods Output 


The changes within the industrial sector itself were 
no less important. The ratio betwéen producer and 
consumer goods in the total industrial output, which 
remained at approximately 1:2 from the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century to the end of the 1920s, 


was virtually reversed by the end of the decade 


preceding the Second World War (see Table 6). 
From 39.5 per cent (producer goods) and 60.5 per 
cent (consumer goods) in 1928 the proportion chang- 
ed to a respective 61.0 per cent and 39.0 per cent in 
1940. It is also noteworthy that even after the- first 
phase of industrialisation (1928-1940) had been com- 
pleted, the share of goods in total industrial output 


TABLE 6 
Pattern of Industrial Outpat, 1913-1978 
. (in percentages of the total) ' 


Producer goods * Consumer goods 


(group “‘A’’) (group **B") 
1913 35.1 64.9 
1928 39.5 60.5 
1940 61.0 39.0 
1950 ' , 68.8 31.2 
1960 72.5 27.5 
1970 73.4 26.6 
1975 73.7 26.0 
1977 73.9 26.1 | 
1978 740 . 26 0 


Sources: Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR y 1977 godu (The 


USSR Economy in 1977), Moscow, 1978, p. 78; Narodnoye 


khozyaistvo SSSR v 1978 godu (The USSR Economy in 1978), 


Moscow, 1979, p. 78. 
* Including intermediate goods, 


61.0 per cent in 1940. . That was a most charac- 
teristic feature of the Soviet pattern of industrialisa- 
tion. d " 

: These figures should not be interpreted to mean 
that consumer goods production was Sacrificed in 
favour of producer goods, or neglected. As can be 
seen from Table 7 the physical volume of basic 
consumer goods and foodstuffs increased many times 
over during the six decades of the USSR’s economic 


grew steadily, reaching 7 4.0 per cent in 1978 as against ^» development, particularly after 1940. For example, 
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- TABLE 7 





- Production of basic consumer goods, 1913-1978 | á 





~ 1913 1917 1940 1965 . 1970 1976 1978 

Textiles mill. sq m. . 2194 1 212 3 320 7 498 8852 10275 10654 

.. Footwear mill. pairs 68 50 212 456. ` - 679 725 740 
Clocks and watches ~ millions 0.7 0.7 2.8 306 , 402° 579 63,3 
Radio sets thousands — mm 178 . 5160 7 815 8 443 8 728 
TV sets. : Pe — — 03 3655 àÀ 6682 . 7060 7 165 
Refrigerators _ 5 — — 35 1675 4 140 5 834 6 069 
Washing machines » — — — 3 430 5 243 3 509 3 697 
Vacuumn cleaners s -— — — 800 1 509 2 655 2 925 
Motorcycles and scooters » . - Qi — - 6.7 711 333 1 059 1 099 
Bicycles and mopeds a 11.2 1,3 279 3 873 4 443 5 072 5 414 
Cameras NT "s Pos 355 1 053 2 045 3 245 3 852 
Sugar... i millions of tonnes 1. 0.9 11.0 10.2 9.2 12.2 
Meat thousands of tonnes 1 273 1073 . 1544 5 245 7 144 8 265 9 6600 
Butter thousands of tonnes 129 — 232 1 072 963 1 263 1 381 
Dairy products in terms of . 
milk : millions of tonnes — — 1.3 11.7 19.7 23.4 24.8 
vegetable oil : millions of tonnes 538 421 804 2 770 2 784 2 787 2 967 
Grape wine millions of decalitres — — 19,7 134 268 316 247 
Production of industrial l 
consumer goods (group “B”') bs 
total " (19131) 1 . = 4.6. 20 . 30 43 46 6 
Production of industrial consu- 
mer goods (group '*B' per 

- capita (1913 =1) f 1 — 3,9 14 20 27 


Sources: Narodnoye khozyaistv> SSSR za 60 let (The USSR Economy cver 60 years), Moscow, 1977, pp. 21, 24; Narodnoye 
khozyaistvo SSSR v 1978 godu (The USSR Economy in 1978), Moscow, 19:3, pp. 175, 179, 183, 184. : 


. textile production expanded three-fold between 1940- 


and 1978, footwear—three and-a-half times, . clocks 
and watches — 25 times, radio sets — 15 times, 


various items of modern household equipment —. 


. hundreds of times, etc. ] 


Growth of Labour Productivity | 
These tremendous’ structural changes (which are 


yet another expression of the radical technological : 


transformation ofthe economy), coupled with ‘the 
improvement in manpower skills, management and 
organisation of production had a profound impact 
_ on Soviet economic performance. They contributed, 
in particular, to a stéady growth of labour producti- 
vity. Naturally enough, the biggest gain in producti- 
vity was observed in the post-war years, but even 
under the pre-war conditions of the Soviet economy, 
which are more relevant to present-day developing 
countries, the improvement was quite significant. - 


TABLE 8 


Labour Productivity in Soviet Industry, 1913-1978 
Index numbers, 1913 = 100 - 





1913 — 100 1945 — 433 
1922 — 70 1950 — 551 
1928 — 134 1955 — 817 
1932 — 183 1960 — 1125 
1933 — 200 1965 — 1414 
1934 — 221 1970 — 1870 
1935 — 255 1975 — 2500 
1936 — 309 1976 — 2571 
1937 — 335 . 1977 — 2671 
1940 — 380 i 1978 — 2711 


Sources: SSSR i kapitalisticheskie strany (The USSR and the 
Capitalist Countries), Moscow, 1939, p 75; Narodnoye khozy- 
aistvo SSSR, 1922-1972 (The USSR Economy 1922-1972), 
Moscow, 1972, p 48; Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR v 1977 god. 
(The USSR Economy in 1977), Moscow, 1978, p 44; Narodnoye. 
khozyaistvo SSSR v 1978 godu (The USSR Economy in 1978), 
Moscow, 1979, pp 26-27. ' E 
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As wil be seen from Table 8, output per worker, 
which ad’ fallen at the close of the civil war to just 
over two-thirds of the 1913 level, began to rise 
rapidly with the rehabilitation and reconstruction of 
the eccnomy, and had already surpassed this level 
by one- hird in 1926. Less than a decade later it was 
nearly fve times higher than the 1922 level, and more 
than three times that of 1913. The annual average 
rise was thus 6.5 per cent between 1922 and 1940. In 
1940 lebour productivity in Soviet industry was 3.8 
higher than the pre-revolutionary level and in 1978, 
27.7 times higher, in agriculture and in transport the 
figures were 1.9 and60 times and 2.9-and 13.8 
respecti "ely.8 i 

Such were the structural changes in the Soviet 
econom: after 1917. They are the more significant 


, because they were brought about almost exclusively 


by the efforts of the Soviet people alone; on the 
basis sclely of domestic savings and investment. Not 
a bit cf foreign capital in any form whatever — 
neither cirect or portfolio investment, nor loans and 
long-term and medium-term credits, to say nothing 
of subsicies or grants — was received by the USSR 
for nea-ly- half a century of its existence, or was 
allowed to operate on its territory, with the exception 
ofa few individual concessions in the early 1920s of 
virtually no economic significance. It was only in the 
late 196%s that the USSR resorted, for the first time 

to international borrowing in order to supplement its 
domestic investment. But at that stage of its develop- 
ment no»ody could impose unacceptable conditicns 


on it or interfere in its domestic affairs. This experi- 


ence merits consideration. It demonstrates ‘clearly 
that’ self supporting economic growth is not just a 
slogan, tut an attainable goal. 


3. Foreizn Trade 
Over tae years, foreign trade played a significant 
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fole in Soviet economic development. Its main 
function was to supplement domestic production with 


. goods that were either unavailable or in short supply 


at home. It must.be emphasised, however, that for 
a country with tremendous reserves of natural resour- 
ces and a virtually unlimited internal market like the 
USSR, foreign trade has never been of the same 
importance as for the export-oriented ecónomies of 
developing countries or for the majority of developed 
market economies in search of new outlets for their 
exports. | l 


- 


TABLE 9 


The Proportion of Exports in Total Output, 1913-1978 
- (in percentages) 


1913 11.6 .: 1940 0.3 
1929 3.2 1950 1.3 
1930 3.5 1965 1.8 
1931 3.0 1970 : 18 
1932 2.5 1975 2.8 
1933 2.2 1976 3.0 
1934 18 1977 3.7 
1935 13 1978 3.6 
1936 0.8 — — 


nt 


Note: The figures for 1913-1936 and 1940-1978 are not 
strictly comparable because of different methods of calculation 
and indicate only the order of magnitude and prevailing trend. 

Sources: 1913-1936; D.D. Mishustin, Vneshnyaya torgoylia i 

‘industrialisatsia SSSR (Foreign trade and industrialisation of 
the USSR), Moscow, 1938, p 99; 1940-1278: Narodnoye 
khozyaistvo SSSR za 60 let (The USSR economy over 60 
years), Moscow, 1977, pp 28, 80; Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR 
v 1978 godu (The USSR economy in 1978), Moscow, 1979, 
p 41; Vneshnyaya torgovlia SSSR v 1978 godu (Foreign trade 
of the USSR in 1978), Moscow, 1979, p. 6. > a 


The proportion of exports in the USSR’s total 
output, as Table 9 illustrates, varied between 0.3 per 
cent and 3.5 per cent in the pre-war years and 
remained roughly of the same order in the post-war 
era; compared with over 11 per cent in pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia, while the share of imports was 
slightly lower — between one and two per cent before 
the Second World War. Mishustin, an eminent Soviet 
expert on foreign trade, characteristically wrote in 


one of his pre-war studies that exports were just a` 
means of ensuring the imports of foreign-made goods * 


required at any particular time so as to fulfil plans 


- of socialist construction.? In other words, it was 
primàrily import requirements that determined the . 


scope and dynamics of Soviet exports. 


State Monopoly of Foreign Trade ` 


To understand why Soviet foreign trade was able 
to play an effective role in promoting the country's 
economie and technological development it-must be 
remembered that tlie institutional framework of 
foreign trade and: other forms of external economic 
activity were and. are based on a State monopoly 
established in 1918. That means that Soviet trade 
and other economic relations with foreign countries 
have been managed and directed exclusively. by the 
State ever since through especially authorised organis- 
ations to which the Government delegated its power 
to engage in commercial operations. Such an organis- 
ation of foreign trade has many advantages, which 
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‘Consumer goods 13,3. 123 6.8 


haye been reviewed in the specialised literature. tù 
Trade, Economic Policy and Development Plans 

It is also important to bear in mind the planned 
character of Soviet foreign trade, Its volume, pattern, 


to goals set in the national development plans: ‘The 
State monopoly has thus been an instrument of the 


USSR’s planned participation in the international - 


division of labour. . Pa 

At every stage of the USSR's economic develop- 
ment foreign trade has been assigned specific tasks 
that.closely followed the priorities of the day. They 
varied considerably at different stages but always 
had one thing in common: they were all derived from 
the over-all economic policy. It was vitally important 
for a country of the USSR’s dimensions, for instance, 
to restore the transport system at'a time of economic 
dislocation following the revolution and civil war. 


~ .And transport equipment was given top priority on 


the list of foreign purchases at that time. When it 
came to rehabilitating and reconstructing industry, 


priority shifted to imports of ‘machinery and indus- - 
trial equipment. During the “collectivisation drive ~ 


special attention was paid to buying tractors, com- 
bines, and other agricultural machinery. The main 
job of Soviet foreign trade in the pre-war years was 
to help national economic and technological inde- 
pendence. l - 

This challenging task was fulfilled by careful plan- 
ning of imports and exports and purposefyl -spending 
of foreign exchange and gold reserves on items 
essential for technological reconstruction. While a 


preponderance of machinery and equipment has - 


always been typical of Soviet imports, the relative 


change of priorities at different stages is amply . 


reflected in the import pattern over the years. As can 
be seen from Table 10, the proportion of producer 
and intermediate goods was in the neighbourhood 


of 90 per cent during the first five-year- plan (and, — 


indeed, the second and third five-year plans), but 
declined significantly in the 1970s, and ranged from 
62 to 67 per cent during the tenth five-year plan, 
while! the proportion of consumer goocs went up 
correspondingly. 22 

Strict subordination of foreign trade to the solu- 
tion of its key problems enabled the USSR to 


TABLE 10 E 
Pattern of Imports During First and Tenth Five-Year Plans 
To ns : ` (in percentages) 


First five-year plan Tenth five-year plan 

` 1929 1930 1931 1932 1976 1977 1978: 

Producer and A d 
intermediate 


goods 86.7 877 932 89.2 623 63.7 67.0 


10.8 37.7 36,3 33.0 


Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Sources: Figures for 1929-1932 were taken from D.D. Mis- 


hustin, Vneshnyaya torgovlia i industrializatsiya SSSR Foreign 
Trade and Industrialisation of the USSR), Moscow, 1938, 
p. 99; figures for 1976-1978 calculated from Vneshnyaya torgov- 
lia SSSR y 1976: g. (Foreign Trade of the USSR in 1976), 
Moscow, 1977, p. 33; Vneshnyaya torgovlia SSSR y 1978 g. 


i (Foreign Trade of the USSR in 1978), Moscow, 1979, p. 33. 
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and geographical distribution have been subordinated = 


industrialise with minimum foreign exchange 
resources. As a result its relative cost in terms of 
the foreign exchange component was significantly 
less than in most other countries. The effective 
contribution of foreign trade to Soviet economic and 


social development-was.a result of its being part and. 


parcel of the over-all mechanism of planned manage- 
‘ment and direction of the economy from the begin- 
ning. - 


B. Technological Transformation 


1. The Key Role of Industrialisation 


Alternatives Facing the Country 


Industrialisation was central in the USSR’s plans 
for eliminating economic backwardness and building 
a modern industrial capability. Its character, rates, 
and main lines were determined by the country’s’ 
domesti¢ and external conditions of development, 
which in many respects were unfavourable. ` 


After several years of civil war the economy of - 
The country | 


_ Soviet Russia was completely in ruins. 
lacked the most elementary necessities of life — 

bread, matches, soap: and paraffin. Many mills and 

factories were either wrecked or shut down for lack 

of raw materials and fuel. The total casualties during 

the 1914-1920 wars, including disabled, were 

18,900,000. It was out of the question to expect 

outside economic aid. The threat of attack from 

outside hung over the country like the sword of 
Damocles. 

In view of this danger Lenin pointed out the alter- 
native facing the country with incisiveness. “Either, 
perish or catch up and overtake the advanced coun- 
tries economically as well"? A need for the highest 
possible rates of economic development stemmed 
from this alternative, and so did the need to build a 
whole industrial complex, and to make big outlays 
for defence. The historical circumstances were such 
that after the reconstruction period (1921-1925), the 
USSR got only 15 years’ breathing space for peaceful 
development, and in those years had to divert a con- 
siderable part of its effort to raising its defence capa- 
bility. 


(a) Strategic Importance of Heavy Industry 


Lenin more than once stressed the strategic impor- 
tance of heavy industry. He said, in particular: “A 


k 


large-scale . machine industry capable of reorganising . 
agriculture is the only material foundation that is- 


possible for socialism.*^13 "ERN 

Without industry, and especially without heavy 
industry, he wrote, “‘we shall go under as an indepen- 
dent country”.14 E 

The industrialisation plan therefore had as its main 
objective the building of a domestic industry to 
manufacture the means of production and replace 
primitive equipment .and traditional technologies 
everywhere by highly mechanised production facili- 
ties based on a'constantly developing new technology. 
Only that road.could provide the national production 
base for selfsustaining economic growth. One of 
the main components of this base had to be the pro- 
duction of farm machinery and advanced equipment 
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for the restructuring or farmi? oh à GERA 


basis and the general advance of agricülture. 


Priorizy Given to Domestic Engineering Industry , 
The 14th Congress of the CPSU in 1925, the Con- 


-gress Cf industrialisation, resolved “to carry out eco- 
nomic construction from the angle of converting the 


USSR from a country importing machinery and - 
equipment into one producing them.^15 

This was an explicit line calling for development 
of the domestic engineering industry and home manu- 


' facture of producer goods, from which there also . 


follow2d a quite definite policy on foreign trade, on 
the structure of imports of machinery and equip- 
ment, 3nd on the employment of économic resources 


- 


within the country. . 
This line was consolidated by the 15th Party 
Congress in 1927, which resolved in particular that: 


“The fastest rates of development must be assigned to 
those branches of heavy industry that will increase the 
economic power and defence capabilities of the USSR in 
the snortest time, guarantee the possibility of development 
in cese of economic blockade, diminish dependence on. the 
capiralist world, and help transform agriculture on the 
basis “of the most advanced techniques and collective 
farming.** 


Leading Sector of Economy 


Corsistent implementation of the industrialisation 
strategy madeit possible to transform the economy 
radically in less than three five-year plans, The lead- 
ing sector of the economy at that time was the whole 
heavy industry complex, primarily the engineering 
industry, but also power engineering and the iron and 
steel and chemical industries. Under the first five- 
year p.an the average annual growth rate of output of 
producer goods was 28.5 per cent, and of consumer 
goods 11.7 per cent; under the second five-year plan 
these growth rates were 19.0 and 14.8 per cent, res- 
pectively. Under the first plan 85 per cent of invest- 


. ment vias directed to heavy industry and, under the 
_ second plan, 80 per cent. Altogether, during the first 


two plan periods and part of the third (1928-1940), 
during which the task of industrialising the country 
was accomplished, approximately 200 billion roubles 
in (1926-1927 prices) were invested in industry, in- 
cluding, around 170 billions in heavy industry.2” 


' Scope of the effort 


Thi: made it possible to carry out a vast building 
progremme. During the first plan period machine- 
tool and tool-making and electrical engineering indus- 
tries, the production of matallurgical, mining, and 
chemical equipment, and the chemical, aircraft, auto- 
mobile and tractor, instrument-making and combine- 
harvesier industries were, in fact, built up from 
scratch, while the iron and steel and non-ferrous 
metal industries, the oil industry, coal mining, and - 
severa. other industries were reconstructed and moder- 
nised. In 1937 new or radically modernised enter- 
prises were already producing 80 per cent of Soviet - 
industrial output. , e" 

Altogether around 9,000 big industrial enterprises 
were Euilt during the pre-war five-year plans, many 
of them approaching the technical standards of the 
most cdvanced works in the West. They included 
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sul giants as the Magnitogorsk and Kuznetsk Iron 
and Steel Works, the Kramatorsk ond Urals Engine- 
ering Works, the Moscow, Gorky and Yaroslavl 


Motor Works, and the Volgograd, Kharkov and ' 


Chelyabinsk Tractor Works. New centres of -heavy 
industry arose in the republics of Transcaucasia and 
Central Asia, and in the Far’ East. In the cenre of 
the country, between the volga and the Urals, a new 
oil indnstry was built. 


(b) Technological Options 


Dual Technological Approach 


The uniform technological policy elaborated and 
pursued over the whole country encompassed two 
main lines of action: large-scale introduction of 
advanced new technology with broad diffusion of 
standard machinery and equipment, both old and 
new, and the use of traditional production methods. 
Advanced imported technology and the best types of 
domestically produced equipment made to meet the 
latest standards in science and technology were used 
to equip new enterprises in the leading industries. In 


sectors and industries that were not decisive for the 


country’s immediate technological future’ (building 
and construction, agriculture, the light, food, and 
timber industries, fisheries, services) standard and 
craft technology was used for quite a long time. The 
main reason for this dual approach was that there 
were neither the human resources nor the financial 
means then for simultaneous technological recon- 
struction of the -whole national economy. Priority 
was given to the leading industries, which were 
equipped with the best equipment available at the 
time and staffed by the most qualified personnel. As. 
a result; a powerful sector was created in Soviet 
industry within a dozen years or so that was up to 
international technological standards. - The stimuli to 
technological innovation coming from this sector, 


together with the machinery, equipment and techno- ` 


logies produced by it, subsequently enabled other 


sectors of the economy to be technically restructured | 


and their productivity to be improved within a 
relatively short time. . 


l Modernisation of Old Enterprises — . 


A feature of this industrialisation strategy was the 
combination of two objective, namely: the building 
of new industrial enterprises, and the radical. recon- 
‘struction and modernisation of old ones. The techno- 
logical policy with -regard to new enterprises has 
already been discussed. As for old factories, they 
were gradually converted to new technologies as 
opportunities presented themselves. Moreover, their 


- modernisation was begun by changing the main pro- 


duction processes, auxiliary ones (materials handling, 
building and repair work, etc.) still being carried on 
by the old methods. That enabled the mass of un- 
“skilled and semi-skilled workers to be employed 
productivity, and at the same time led to their retrain- 
ing on the job and their learning the new skills need- 
ed for work in the modernised plants. 

The existence of a great mass of workers employed 
on auxiliary operations had its negative aspects, of 
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course. It lowered general productivity, and in time 
began to retard the improvement of. industrial 
efficiency. A new task then become the order of the 
day, one that came to be called “minor mechanisa- 
tion”, that is, the mechanisation of auxiliary and” 
secondary operations, as distinct from  ''major 
mechanisation", which'embraced the main produc- 
tion processes. In:ihe 1920s and 1930s, however, ‘the 
question of mechanising auxiliary work did not even 
arise, because enterprises hardly had the means and 
technical opportunities to modernise: the main 
technological processes. The need to employ manual 
labour was dictated by the general low technical 
level of industry. . i 


The Use of Manual: Labour 
Industrialisation in the USSR had yet another 


feature that may merit the attention of policy^makers ` 


in countries with surplus labour. It was carried out by 
broad use of-common labour in what.would now “be . 
called “public works’’. Industrial giants were built 
by the manual labour of tens of thousands of people, 
the overwhelming majority of whom were peasants 
who had no work in the villages and were interested 
in getting steady, even if low, pay as labourers, 
building workers, porters, and unskilled general 
labourers. This method of .industrial construction 
was not the result of a deliberate choice between 


‘manual and mechanised labour, since there was no 


other alternative existing in the Soviet Union at that ` 
time. There were not enough means to buy the 
industrial equipment needed. The only acceptable 
method of building was manual labour. As the build- 
ing work was completed, however, yesterdays, 
builders, ex-peasants, manned the machines in “order 
to master new trades and become permanently 
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employed regular workers, or moved on to other build- | 


ing sites in order to pass on their experience to new- 
comers. The problem of unemployment and under- 
employment was thus eased and later fully resolved 
in the course of industrialisation. This goal of full 
employment was thus not an end in itself but a 
derivative of the over-all development strategy, a 
joint result of social change and technological recon- 
struction of the economy. p 
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Consequences of the Soviet Approach 


The Soviet approach to the technological. options 
facing the country during industrialisation: 

(a) made it possible for the country to have a 
group of industries which were developing in the 
mainstream of world technology, despite the other-. 
wise early stage of industrialisotion; 

(b) did not limit the choice of technology simply 
to one particular type corresponding to the level of 
development and state of employment, existing at 
the moment, but oriented the country to employment . 
of the whole range of technological possibilities, 
traditional as well as advanced, in order to -achieve 
the fullest and most balanced possible realisation of 
both current and long-term development goals, creat- 
ing the conditions for an all-embracing modernisation 
of the economy in the foreseeable future; 

(c) established a definite sequence for technolo- 
gical reconstruction of the various sectors of the 
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economy, on the basis of the priorities adopted, the 
resources available, and -the domestic and external 
conditions. This made it possible to avoid dissipating 
funds on secondary goals, and to concentrate efforts 


” 


in the main directions. 


(c). Priority Development of National Republics 


An important aspect of Soviet industrialisation 
strategy was comprehensive development of the 
industry and agriculture of the constituent republics,’ 
in the past the-economically backward. periphery * of 
Russia. Their specialisation on industries and sectors 


for which they had' the most favourable economic. 


and natural resource endowment strengthened 
inter-regional economic relations and improved 
deployment of the productive forces at the national 
level. , von "nme 5 


Diversity of Regional Conditions f 


The magnitude of this problem can be. seen from 
the fact that the total population of the regions and 
territories inhabited by non-Russian peoples and 
communities was about 65 million in the early 1920s. 
These peoples and communities were at different 
stages of economic and social development. ~ While 
the Ukraine, Byelorussia and Armenia had reached a 


- Capitalist stage of development by 1977, Turkestan 


{present-day Central Asia), Kazakhstan, Daghestan, 
most of Azerbaijan, and other areas of Trans- 
caucasia, with a total population of 20 million, were 
still largely traditional societies with a typically 
feudal or semi-feudal structure, some of them with a 
strong theocratic bias. The small national minorities 
of the Far North (Nentsy, Evenki, Chukchi, Hanty, 
Mansy, and others), totalling about.150 thousand, 
were at an even lower stage of social organisation. 
Vast under-developed zones of the Russian Fede- 
Tation must be added to these regions, particularly 
Siberia and the Far East. 
regions, representing over half the territory of the 
former Russian Empire, was just about 1.5 per cent 
of the country's total industrial production in 1913.18 


Gap between Centre and Periphery. 


. The gap between the Central Industrial Region 
and the multinational periphery was striking. 
According to the 1908 Industrial Census, Central 
Russia had a per capita output in large-scale manu- 
facturing industry 3.2 times that of the Ukraine, 
seven times that of Turkestan, 20 times that of 
Kazakhstan, 55 times that of Yakutia, and 205 
times that of Daghestan.!? The industrial sector of 
these regions consisted mainly of handicrafts, and 
traditional domestic industries with a few modern 
enterprises in mining (oil in Azerbaijan), or farm 
produce processing (cotton in Uzbekistan). Even the 
Ukraine, the most developed of all these térritories, 
accounfed for 70 per cent of total Soviet mineral 
output but only for 15 per cent of the manufacturing 
output. In contrast, Central Russia alone was 
responsible for 28.6 per cent of .manufacturing 
output. : ; : 

There was only one way to close this gap, and that 
was to develop the former periphery faster than the 
centre. Otherwise the actual economic inequality 
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' dismantling of the old social structure. 


The output of these two * 


between the two parts, inherited from the past, 


_woud not have been altered, despite the political 


equelity of all the nations, peoples, and communities 
of tae USSR. : 

Tais challenging task was met through two mutual- 
ly complementary sets of policy measüres integrated 
into a single programme of multifaceted restructuring 
of tke periphery: viz , (1) mobilisation of local ener- 
gies resources and initiatives; and (2) massive assis- 
tance from the centre. 


Mot ilisation of Local. Energies 


Tie first set of measures required a complete 
Central to 
that was a radical land reform, the essence of which 
was.nationalisation of lands belonging to the Czar's 
famrly, former Russian civil servants, local landlords, 
and the Church, and its free distribution among 
pea-ants and agricultural labourers. At a later stage 
the setting up of agricultural co-operatives was 
enceuraged by credit facilities, tax reductions, esta- 
blisament of tractor stations and consultancy 
services. . f 

Parallel to this there was a large-scale educational 
effort that included the elimination of illiteracy, * 
organisation of various forms of adult education and 
traiaing, development of formal schooling, and setting 
up aniversities and higher schools. In many cases 2 
written language had first to be created for the 
smeller minorities before classes could be organised. 
In >ther cases, old and difficult systems of writing 
were replaced by new ones. l 

The emancipation of women was a step of tremen- 
dows significance in the national and cultural progress  . 
of these regions. Lifting of the veil, an outward sign . 
of their unequal status, and guaranteeing them 
complete equality of rights with men, helped foster 
local initiative and the spirit of change. 

ali this played a significant role in drawing the 
indigenous population into the process of develop- 
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ment and modernisation. 
Mcssive Assistance.from Centre 


he second set of policies consisted largely of a 
massive transfer of skills, financial resources, and 
tecanologies from the more advanced areas of the 
USSR to under-developed regions. In the late 1920s 
anc throughout the 1930s the assistance of engineers 


‘anc technicians, administrators and skilled workers 


from central Russia was decisive in accelerating the 
development of Turkestan and other regions. 
Financing of the expenditure of several constituent 
So~iet republics from the central budget was adopted 
as 1 form of national economic policy. In 1924/1925, 
for example, local revenues constituted only slightly 
mcre than 10 per cent of the budget’ of Turkestan. 
Even such a big republic as the Ukraine covered 
les: than 40 per cent of its expenditure from its own 
revenues at that time. In many republics the popula- 
tio1 was relieved wholly or partly of agricultural and 
gereral civil taxes, while procurement prices for farm 
prcduce were fixed at a level such as to encourage. 
the speediest development of their economies. As 
the result of a systematic redistribution of national 
income to favour the periphery; the constituent 
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republics’ growth rates were much higher than those 
of the central regions of Russia. While thé gross 
material product of the country as a whole rose 12- 
fold on the average between 1913 and 1940, it in- 


creased 22 times in Georgia, 34 times in Azerbaijan - 


and 160 times in Kirghizia.20 


Redeployment of Industry and Modernisation of 
Agriculture 


A number of industries were. moved to these areas ' 


‘with a view to optimising the location of industry, 
reducing transport costs, and maintaining production 
in.case of emergency. First the light industries 
(textile, footwear, sugar refining, food- processing) 
and mining were affected; then steel production, 
metalworking and engineering. 

Much was done to.introduce new technologies in 
agriculture, especially to replace the traditional 
wooden implements with steel ploughs and cultiva- 
tors, to disseminate improved agricultural methods 
among local population, and to help them pass from 
a nomadic or semi-nomadic way oflife to a settled 
one. .The assistance was usually given in liaison 
with the setting up of agricultural co-operatives. - 


A striking embodiment of this policy of mutual - 


assistance and co-operation was the carrying out of 
projects of national importance like the Eastern coal 
and steel base, the Turkestan-Siberian trunk railway, 
development of the Kola Peninsula, the building of 
a new industrial region in the Far East, ihe develop- 
ment of the coal and non-ferrous metal industries in 
Kazakhstan, farm machinery and textile industries 
in Central Asia, expansion of the oil industry in the 
North Caucasus.and Azerbaijan, and the building of 
power stations in Transcaucasia. 


2. From Technological Depedence to Self-reliance 


At the beginning of the first Five-Year Plan (1928- 
1932) the USSR's imports of machinery and equip- 
ment represented a third of its total requirements, as 
compared with :62 per cent in pre-revolutionary 
Russia. However, dependence on foreign techno- 
logy was, in fact, greater than this figure would 
suggest, since nearly all the machinery embodying 
advanced technology had at that time to be purchased 
abroad, the remaining two-thirds, 
domestically. produced, consisting in the main of 
standard equipment. This, too, was very important 
in raising standards of production in all sectors of 
the economy; however, it could not form the basis 
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policy of carefully planned industrialisation. Within 
ten years (1928-1937), as Table 11 illustrates, the 
proportion of imports in the USSR’s total machinery 
requirements fell from 33 per cent to just under 1 
per cent. From technological dependence the USSR 
had come to full technological self-reliance. 


TABLE 11 l E 


Proportion of imports in the USSR's total requirements of 
f - machinery 


(in percentages) 








1928 ` 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1937 
330 170 190 130 - 78 24 09 
Source: Vneshnyaya torgovlia SSSR 1917-1966 gg. (Foreign 


Trade of the USSR, 1917-1966), Moscow, 1967, p. ix. 


Self- reliance at National Level 


‘Technical independence was a major achievement 
of the USSR’s industrialisation policy. It meant 
that the USSR’ had gained. self-reliance, that is, it 
could meet its own needs for new technology in the 
main from domestic sources. That enabled it to 
maintain the normal functioning of its economy 
during the Second World War and to surmount that 
great military ordeal, as well as to ensure rehabilit- 
ation and further development of' its economy during 
the post-war years despite the discriminatory Cold 
War trade policies of the West. The USSR, how- 
ever never made autarchy, that is, economic isolation 
from the outside world, its goal. The reduction of - 

"machinery imports to negligible proportions on the 
eve of World War II was a temporary phenomenon, 
caused mainly by the special economic and political 
circumstances of the time. —  - 


Common Policy of CMEA Member Countries 


At the outbreak of the war the USSR was alone 
in a capitalist environment. Since the late 1940s it 
has become part of the socialist community of 
countries. One of the aims of this community is. the 
organisation of an international socialist division of 
labour and of mutually advantageous’ exchanges 
between the member countries -of the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA). These. in- 
clude technology as one of the principal items. 


In the new circumstances the USSR’s former — 


policy of economic technological independence at the 
national level. had to be altered and replaced b 





enhance trade and economic: co-operation between 
countries with different social systems and, more 
generally, to increase’ the socialist countries’ parti- 
- cipation in international economic exchanges. By 
the end of the 1970s, Soviet participation in inter- 
national economic affairs was greater than it had 
been for years. A sign of the change was a consi- 
derably increased exchange of technology. - 


The drive to optimise the use of available resources - 


induces the Soviet Union to acquire certain types of 


foreign plant and technology, particulary equipment - 


for the chemical, oil and gas, and automobile 
industries, road transport machinery, and certain 
types of instruments and computers. The USSR 
itself produces -and exports most of these items, but 
‘its over-all demand for them exceeds home produc- 
tion. ‘It is sometimes more advantageous, or simpler, 
to buy certain types of technology ready-made rather 
than to organise their home manufacture. In some 
cases such imports help gain time or make it possible 
to concentrate efforts on other important technology- 
intensive goods. 
The proportion of imports in total Soviet require- 


ments of machinery and equipment rose from, less, 


than 1 per cent before the war to 15 per cent in the 
1970s.22 Over two-thirds of them came ffom socialist 
countries. During the same period the share of 
machinery and equipment in Soviet exports rose 
from 5 per cent in 1938 to approximately 20 per cent 
in the 1960s and 1970s. The mounting flows of tech- 
nology to and from the USSR are typical of Soviet 
foreign economic relations, as of those of all other 
industrially developed countries. P ] 

The USSR makes, and is exporting on an increas- 
ing scale, machinery complexes (including oil and 
gas pipelines and storage tanks) for the mining and 
processing of raw materials, for the building, extend- 
ing, and modernising of steelworks and smelters; 
petroleum production, oil refineries and petrochemi- 


cal works; equipment for thermal, hydroelectric, and . 


atomic power stations; heavy engineering, agrotech- 
nical complexes, and the building industry, and also 
transport equipment (aircraft, helicopters, motor 
vehicles, and ships). 

The USSR has long-term industrial co-operation 
agreements with socialist countries on the basis of 
co-ordinated production plans. It also has agree- 
ments with many market-economy countries on trade, 
commercial, scientific, and technical co-operation 
(for periods of five or ten to twenty-five years), which 
regulate a mutually advantageous exchange of many 
goods, including technological innovations, patents, 
and licences.” 

The rapidly growing economic strength of the 
. socialist sector of the world. is providing ever wider 
opportunities to increase international co-operation 


between all groups of countries’ — socialist, develop- . 


ing, and developed market economies. As long as 
such co-operation is conducted on a mutually advan- 
tageous basis there is every reason to believe that 
there are good prospects for its development in the 
future. No less important is the fact that the USSR 
itself produces the. bulk of the technology needed to 
maintain and develop its productive capacity. This 
makes it virtually immune to attempts by outside 
= powers to employ the delivery of high-technology 

products as an instrument of economic and political 
- pressure. This has been demonstrated many times 
since 1917 and proves once again the validity of 


Sovie- science and technology policy and of its over- 
all approach to building, maintaining, and streng- 
thenirg national technological capacity.(] 
(To be Continued) 
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iour years after the enactment 
of the Bonded Labour Aboli- 
tion Act, the Gandhi Peace 
Foundation came out with its 
finding that there are 2.6 million 


bonded labourers in rural India, 


most of them yet to be identified. 
Then we: heard of the attempts 
of a social worker-politician to 


"liberate a few bonded labourers | 
from the brick kilns in Haryana - 


which were frustrated by the 
Government for reasons now: well 
known. 

The system of bonded labour 
.exists in urban areas too, even 
within a kilometre. 
South Block, seat of the highest 
executive authority in the coun- 
try. Like those in the brick kilns, 
they are also engaged in nation- 


building — construction of factory - * 


sites, bridges and barrages, hotels 


and office complexes all over the l 


country. 

With over three -million wor- 
kers, the construction industry 
is the single largest employer in 
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.of middlemen make 


radius of l 


the modern sector. It has ex- 
perienced a tremendous growth 
since Independence. Where as a 
handful of contractors and a host 
massive 
profits, the workers, more than 
half of whom are in bondage for 
varying lengths of time, toil for 


. 14 hours and more a day fora 


pittance. Their condition is worse 
than -that of medieval serfs: the 


latter were at least ensured of 


adequate food for themselves and 
their families. 

The industry is so organised 
that everyone benefits except the : 
workers. The efficiency of the 
system lies in the age-old practice 


of leasing;and sub-leasing of jobs . 


to various levels of middlemen. 
For instance, ih: a work site in 
Delhi, the main contractor leases 
out metal work for reinforce- 


ment at Rs 275 a tonne, the sub-" 


contractor gets the work done 


by a petty contractor for Rs 200 


atonne. The wage bill of the 
workers for this job is as low as 
Rs 125.. Apart from the con- 
tractors and sub-contractors, the 
supervisory staff also have a 
share in the surplus generated by 


_, the workers.. a 


Tej Singh, a carpenter from. 


“Jhunjhunu district of” Rajasthan, ` 
works at Bhikaji Cama Place. : 


He is one among the 500 odd 


workers engaged in the construc- ` 


tion of a five-star hotel.with 500 
rooms. The carpenters, masons 
and other skilled and semi-skilled 


Workers are employed directly by: 


the main contractor. Tej Singh is 
paid Rs 11.50a day. Minimum 
wage of'a carpenter grade II is 
Rs 12.25 daily. Wages are always 
below the prescribed minimum; 
the supervisors keep a part. of 
it for themselves. Known as local 
labour, the skilled and semi- 


. Skilled workers are free to leave 


the job when ever they like. Not 
that this freedom means anything 


"for the worker so long as he 


does not have a better alternative. 

Hazeeruddin from Balrampur 
in Katihar district . was brought 
to Delhi by Hasan, a labour con- 
tractor from the same region. 
Hazeeruddin is a farmer with 
three acres of land; there are no 
irrigation facilities, so raising a 
second crop is impossible. Hasan 
advanced: him the train fare on the 
condition that Hazeeruddin would 


‘scorching heat. 


.jamedars too. 


_ work only under bim for the 


next six months. The labour 
contractor, locally known as 
jamedar, has over 500 workers 
in Delhi and: Chandigarh. About 


forty of them are engaged in. 


bending and cutting iron rods for 
reinforcement for an- aircon- 
ditioned swimming pool under 
construction at Talkatora Gar- 
dens. The site has no shelter to 


protect the workers from the 
They are paid ` 
Rs 8 a day and an. overtime - 


allowance of one fupee an hour 
. for work beyond nine hours. 
A Jantedar is a very important 


man in the construction industry. 


The contractor does not- directly 
employ unskilled workers. - He 
gets the required number of work- 
men through the jamedar, and 
their payment is made through 


the jamedar. The jamedar deducts - 


a commission from the workers' 
wage, and gets- a- share of the 
over-time allowance due to the 
workers. He hails from the same 
region as the workers and has 
feudal control- over them. 

There are 
Girdharilal from 
Punjab has over. 300 workmen 


- from Bilaspur, Madhya Pradesh. 


He has links with a few trader- 
moneylenders in Bilaspur, and 
this helps him in identifying pros- 
pective victims and trapping them. 

The system of recruiting labour- 
ers through contractors has a 
history of more than a century 
and a half. In the early nineteenth 
century the indigo plantations of 


of them. The system prevailed in 


‘the tea gardens of Assam through- 


out the century. Tea - garden 
labour contractors were known as 


.sardars. The workers were mainly 


the Tribals of Jharkhand who 


‘were thrown out.of their original . * 


abode by outsiders, thanks to the 
policy of ‘non- interference" pur- 
sued by the British. 

British employers. treated the 


: native work-force with utter con- 


tempt. One of the recruiting 


agents wrote to John Gladstone - 
in 1836 “.. 


. the -hill coolies are 
often spoken of as more skin to 
monkeys than to man. They have 
no religion, no education and in 
«their present state no want beyond 
eating, drinking and sleeping and 


to procure which they are willing I 
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successful . “alien” 


uw 


Bihar and Bengal employed a lot 


roa 


| 
to labour”. 


` They are known as 


new employers in New India has 
hardly undergone any change, 
though they do not say:so,. 

A normal working day: is ten 
hours with an hour to relax in 


between. The industry thus cheats: 
the workers of two hours of over: . 
time every day. Minimum wage ` 
ofan unskilled worker in Delhi. 


is R& 9.25 a day, over-time 
allowance is double the normal 
rate. The jamedar deducts his 
commission of Re 1.25. Nowhere 
is a worker allowed a paid weekly 
holiday which he.is entitled to. 
There are (persistent complaints 
of cheating by supervisors and 
jamedars in overtime work. 
More precarious is the condi- 
tion of workers from Chota- 
nagpur and Orissa who represent 
the real bonded work-force of the 
construction 


force. Nearly half the Oriya work- 
force is below 15 years, some of 
them are even below 10 years. 
Dadan 
labourers (dadan in Oriya means 
‘advance’). This is nothing but a 
legalised version of debt bondage. 
Most of the dadah labourers come 


from the coastal districts of |. 


Ganjam and Puri. 

Dayaram Behera, a ` Harijan 
farmer with one acre of unirriga- 
ted land, had borrowed Rs 250 
from his Zeinindar during the lean 
season last year. The zamindar 


took half the paddy crop as - 


interest on the loan. The family 
had nothing left for subsistence. 
The poor farmer also knew that 
he would never be able to redeem 
the land. In April this year, 


. when the labour contractor visited 


the village, the old man decided 
to mortgage his son and free the 


land. He received Rs 350 from - 


the labour contractor, and repaid 


the zamindar's'loan. Twelve-year- 5 


old Rajaram is now a bonded 


labourer of, Kirtan Purohit who ` 


has 150 such workers in Delhi 
and another 300 in Kashmir. 
Against the advance paid to his 


father, Rajaram would have to - 


work without any wage for three 
months. Even after full repay- 
ment, the child might continue to 
be bonded, at least till the Asiad 
deadline. 

“Raso, a nineteen-year-old tribal 
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The attitude of the ' 


industry in the - 
' North. Oriyas account for more 
than half of" the unskilled work- - 


` 


- 


woman from ÓGautamihara villa ge 
-' in Ranchi had beer alternating 


between brick kilas end building 
construction _.since November 
1979. Till the onset cf the mon- 


Soon she was working in a brick 


M 


kiln at Fatwa, 10 km off Patna. 
The brick kiln: owner transferred 


' her, along with 65 other tribal 


men and: women, to Ram Avtar 
Singh, a labour contractor from 
* (Continued on page 23) 





A word with 





the Tax-Payers 


In the new figancial year 1981-82, tax-payers will be 
under obligation o file their Income/Wealth-tax etc, returns: 
within specified period. Voluntary compliance shall be 
facilitated if the fellowing are observed by the tax-payers: 


(i) Return should be filed within specified time to avoid 


penalty and' interest; 


(ii) The information i in the retur should be correct and 


:complete. This would as you avoid penalties and pro- 


secution; y 


(iii) The tax on Self er should be paid before 
filing the return’ o” Income-tax/ Wealth- tax; 


(iv) Please attach form No. 


ITNS .224 giving information 


with regard to an” pending actions for rectifications, rungs, 
Tax Credit etc. reating to your earlier assessments; 


\ 
Please remember to incorporate all information in ITNS 
224 attached to tae return of the income; 


(v) Please ensure that the return of Income- Wealth-tax is 
filed in the revisec forms in use for ‘the assessment year 


1981-82. | ' 4 


Avail of help ard assistance on voluntary compliance and 
do not expose yourself to consequences ¡ono wing detection 
in survey, search Ena seizure operations. 


\ 


Director of Inspection 





(Research, Statistics, Printing & C 
Public Relations). 

INCOME- TAX DEPARTMENT 
New Delhi-110001. ' 
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Left and National 
Alternative 


f 


SATYA PAL DANG 





The question of a genuine 
and viable Left and democratic 
national alternative to the pre- 
vailing structure of political 
power has been a ‘subject of 
serious discussion for some 


time. In Mainstream (July 4, |. : 


1981), E.M.S. Namboodiripad, 
CPI-M leader, made an assess- 
ment of the perspective for 
such a national alternative. 
"Mohit Sen; CPI leader, then 
offered his own assessment 
(Mainstream, July 18). We 
publish here CPI leader Satya- 
pal Dang's views. 'The discus- 
sion continues. —Editor 


> 

HIRTY-FOUR years of bourgeois 

rule and the capitalist path 
of development have landed 
India in a deep crisis. i i 

Almost half the population of 
the country lives below the 
poverty line. Unemployment 
has been increasing continuously. 
Prices have been rising while poor 
and even middle peasants have 
often been compelled to make 
distress sale oftheir agricultural 
produce at low prices. While 
India remains one of the poorest 
countries in the world even though 
the most developed amongst the 
developing countries, the growth 
rate has been falling. 

Crisis, however, is not only 
in economic life. It has affected 
and is premeating all aspects of 
life. Corruption at all levels has 
reached unprecedented heights. 
Atrocities against  Harijans, 
women and other weaker sections 
have been on the increase. The 
Crime situation has been worsen- 
_ing. Administration is in a 
. deplorable state — be it police or 
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be it telephoñe service of power 
supply. 

For the bourgeois politicians 
politics has become a profession 


that can make them very rich and . 


that too very fast. Many bour- 
geois politicians help murderers, 


. rapists, dacoits and other crimi- 


nals. There is a growing de- 
generation in moral values, the 
lead in this respect being given 
by many bourgeois politician“at 
the top. 

The 28 months’ rule of the 


Janata Party, headed by Morarji ` 


Desai, and the short period dur- 
ing which Charan Singh and his 
Lok Dal ruled from New Delhi 


y have made one thing quite clear. 


It is “that neither any bourgeois 
party nor any combination of 


bourgeois parties wedded to the . 


capitalist path, even if they have 
differences of emphasis or differ 
¿On certain issues including impor- 
tant ones, can provide a way out 
or be a genuine alternative. 
Neither the Janata Party nor the 
Lok Dal proved a*real alterna- 
tive. Nor bas the 
proved an alternative to them, 
taking into account the situation 
as a whole. 


Only a Left and democratic . 


alternative capable of pursuing 
an anti-monopoly and anti-land- 
lord path can provide the way 
out. Only such an alternative 
can be a real alternative. Big 
Business and the so-called nation- 
al press controlled by it want to 
prevent such an alternative from 
emerging. They want only a 
fake alternative. 
they are doing all they can to 
build up the Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP) as the alternative to 
the Congress (1) and Atal Bihari 
Vajpayee as the alternative to 
Indira Gandhi. All Leftists must 
expose this game. i 

How can a Left and democra- 
tic alternative emerge on the 
national plane? Some wrong and 
reformist notions prevail in some 
sections of the Left movement in 
the country. For instance, there 
is the notion that if the CPI, the 
CPI(M) and other Left parties on 
the one hand and the bourgeois 
opposition parties on the other 
(including or excluding the BJP) 
were to come together and fight 
elections together, it would 
result in the formation of a Left 


Congress(I) . 


' That is why - 


and democratic alternative. No- 
. thing can be farther from the 


truth. l 

Even if such “unity” of opposi- 
tion parties were to be consider- 
ed a viable. alternative by the 
people, it will be anything but a 
Left'and democratic alternative. 
It will be a bourgeois alternative 


(and hence a fake one), given ” 


respectability and a "progressive" 
image by the Left. It will be so 
because the Left will not be a 
decisive force in such a set-up. 
Some think that it will a Left 
and democratic alternative on the 
national plane like the Left and 


democratic front of Kerala at the . 


State level. The analogy is not 
correct. In Kerala (as well as in 
the Kerala front) the two Com- 
munist Parties together constitute 
a powerful and even decisive 
force. It is clear that on the 
national plane the position is very 


- different. The two Communist 


Parties and other Left parties and 
groups constitute a. weak force. 
With the working class badly 
divided and with no powerful 
worker-peasant alliance as yet, 
Communists by joining bourgeois 
parties in a political front for 
power can only become their tail. 
That is why both the CPI and the 


- CPI(M) reject this reformist con- 


ception of Left and democratic 
front. Thatis why it must not 
be allowed any quarter anywhere. 

À really revolutionary and gen- 


uine Left and democratic front . 


can emerge only. out of bitter 
class battles — economic, politi- 
cal and ideological. The two 
Communist Parties must do all 
they can to build working class 
unity at both the trade union and 
tlie political levels. They must 
devote much greater attention 
than hitherto to organising agri- 
cultural labourers on the one 
hand and poor and middle 
peasants on the other. They 
must, through this; and other 
work, forge a powerful worker- 
peasant alliance. 
enable them tq grow rapidly and 
become powerful. — This will, 
through a cómplicated process, 


_ win over to their side for a Left 


and democratic alternative not 
only the urban middle classes but 
also the small and sections of 


. middle bourgeoisie. And that will 


lead to the formation of a demo- 
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This’ will. 


BA 


cratic and Left afternafiVé. 
It is futile to speculate as to 
what exactly its political form 
would be. What is certain is that 
worker-peasant alliance. will be 
.its basis- and Communists and 
other . Left forces will: be having 
a powerful and even decisive posi- 
tion In it. 1t is equally certain that 
Communal organisations like the 
RSS and Jamait-e-Islami and the 
political parties controlled by 
them will have'no place in it.. 
From what we have said above, 
it would be completely wrong to 
draw the conclusion that the Left 
parties should have no truck. 
with secular-minded bourgeois 
Opposition parties. United cam- 
paigns and even struggles along 
with them on specific issues 
(economic and: democratic rights 
and even political issues) will 
often be desirable, necessary and 
useful to get relief for the people 
and to win new sections of the 
people for the Left and demo- 
" cratic alternative. Not to see this 
would be infantile and the height 
of sectarianism. At the same 
time, one caution is necessary. 
These campaigns and struggles 
must not be run in such a manner 
as will push further ‘away the 
masses under the’ influence of the 





Serfdom in Capital (from p. 27) 


Patna. For-Raso and others, the 
journey from a small town to a 
big town has not made much 
difference. l 

Raso’s father ‘is bonded to 
Janardhan Sahoo, an influential 
trader-moneylender in the .area. 
Before enslaving him, Sahoo had 
taken possession of his land. In 
March 1979, when the family was 
on the brink of starvation, the 
moneylender extended a loan of 
Rs 300 at the usual interest of 150 
per cent per annum. They could 
not even pay the interest, let alone 
the principal. Sahoo did not need: 
another pair of hands. So he re- 
ferred Raso to, the brick kiln 
jamedar. 

Dadan labourers are paid Rs' 4 
a day, a working day is 14 to 16 
hours long, over-time allowance 
is totally unknown. Even this 
atrocious wage is not paid re- 
gularly. The wage is paid in a 
lump sum only when the workers 
are no longer required, The 
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must be conducted and carried 
On in such a manner és will help 
draw sections of the masses under 
the influence of the. raling party 
into them, or af least help them 
adopt an attitude of. benevolent 
neutrality. Any tendency to make 
every partial struggle a struggle 
for political power can only help 
the ruling bourgeois party. 
Another question arises. What 
about electoral alliances between 
Left parties on the one hand and 
secular bourgeois opposition 
parties on the other? It is impor- 
tant that the Left should be 
represented in the legislatures so 


that it can use.those fcrums in the- 


interests of the people, to give 
strength to the, class battles’ out- 
side, to propagate * their policies, 
etc. It is therefore important that 
Left parties should try to win 
seats in. the legislatures. Our 
electoral system based on the 
‘first past the post’ principle may 
make it impossible for them to 
get any representation without 
electoral alliances und adjust- 
ments, except in States like 
Bengal, Tripura and Kerala where 
they are very strong.. 

` Such alliances and adjustments 


: should however be ‘made only 


Workers get a weekly maintenance 
allowance of Rs 2. 
The contractors make arrange- 


ments for food which consists of 
only rice and vegetab:es. The food - 
served is insufficient in terms of. 
quantity and quality. Lunch and 


` dinner are usually served at work- 


-— 


site; the contractor can thus ex- 
tract the maximum possible labour. 


With a host of supervisors and 
watchmen keeping close vigil, the 
construction site resembles a con- 
centration camp. Almost all the 
workers would have deserted the 
camp if they could have done so: 
They can't? In the first place, they 
have no money to reach Orissa. 
In ‘case . they leave the Oriya 


jamedar and work under someone 


else at a different sit», their rela- 
tives in the village would have to 
face the jamedar's thugs. 
For the administration, 
migrants 
menace. The town-pianners tell us 
that the city is being swamped by 


influx from the countryside. Con- _ 
struction workers are denied basic : 


- 


the . 
are nothing but a 


and adjustments with parties like 
the BJP can prove counter-pro- 
ductive. They will drive ,more 
sections of the Muslim masses 
and Harijans into the lap of the 
Congress(I) This is ‘not all. 
Electoral alliances and  adjust- 
ments with bourgeois parties must 
not be such as may go counter to 
and hinder the basic line of build- 
ing a Left and democratic alter- 
native on the basis of worker- 
peasant alliance. Electoral 
alliances and adjustments for the 
sake of seats even when they 
undermine the basic line is 
nothing but bourgeois parliament- 
arism, It is wrong not to see the 
importance of the Left parties 
having representation in: the 
legislatures. It is bourgeois 
parliamentarism to attach undue 
importance to somehow getting 
the maximum number of seats 
and to make that the sole or even 
the main aim immediately. Such 
a tendency does not help but 
weakens the task of building a 
Left and democratic alternative. 
There is little doubt that this 
tendency exists in some sections 
of the Left movement. It needs 
to be studied, exposed 
countered. (July 31) O 


and 


requirements like drinking water, 
sanitary facilities etc. This lowest 
paid section of the working class 
does not even get subsidised food- 
grains through fair-price shops. 
The labour ‘secretariat of the 
Delhi Administration seems to be 
unaware-of the existence of this 
category of workers. 

There are many laws supposedly 
meant tó promote the interests of 
construction workers, the latest 
being the Inter-state Migrant 
Workmen’s Act of 1980. Like its 
predecessors, the Contract Labour 
(Regulation). Act of 1970 and 
Bonded Labour (Abolition) Act 
1976, this is also honoured more 
in breach than in observance. 

The workers know it too. Most 
of them are unaware of the legal 
safeguards. They are not very pas- 
sive now. For the first time con- 
struction workers in Delhi struck 
work on July 6, paralysing all 


building activities in the Capital. 


The Government was not even 


ready to listen to their grievances.. 
' What is in store is to be seen.[ ] 
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AR OUND New Delhi's Mandi House neighbouring 
the Sri Ram Centre for Art, Kamani, Rabindra 
Bhawan and the National School of Drama, is the 
cultural nerve-centre of the Capital. 

During festival weeks and other days too, glittering 
cars fringe the front of these theatres and the coffee 
counters get busy. From jeans-clad youngsters to 
elegantly-dressed elders, they crowd the lawns and 
lounges. Sipping coffee, speaking in hushed voices, 
the very same, numbered audience circulates from 
the informal basement of Sri Ram Centre to Kamani 
whether it may be a light one-act Ballabhpur Ki 
Roopkatlia or a full length Exception and The Rule. 
A world apart even from Sapru House next door 
where a flashily dressed audience, convulsed with 
laughter, watches vulgar Punjabi plays. Mandi House 
roundabout presents both faces of Delhi s theatre— 
the urbane and the obscene. 

Gradually, however, a new vena is- taking 
shape on the streets. Scared faces 'haunted by price 


rise, insecure with increasing crime and corruption; ` 


clerks concealing their miserable existence beneath 
creased shirts; construction workers worried. about 
the next meal; the Scheduled Caste members seeking 
a friendly word; factory workers fighting for their, 
rights and needs; students unaware of the dark pit 
of unemployment that awaits them; and the impoveri- 
shed peasant — all there watch these plays. In the 


villages ‘around ‘the Capital,’ in the resettlement 


colonies, and in the residential colonies, amidst 
squalor and filth, one comes across a different kind 
' of audience, perched on bicycles, or just standing, 
with faces shiny with sweat- and smelly shirts plas- 
tered to their backs, women with pallus covering 
their heads and children determined to demonstrate 
their lung power — they all are watching a play. 
The street-corner play has come to stay in the city. 
Increasingly new groups are being formed as older 
ones fade out. 3 

Modern street theatre in Delhi is about to enter 
its teens. 
speedily towards oblivion and lost its relevance as 
the people's theatre meant for the people, sharp 
difference in approach split it into two in 1972 — the 
Genesis of both can be traced to IPTA. The Kata- 
bolism yielded two byproducts — Mukti and Jan 
Natya Manch. The two differed in their approach 
to theatre and in their — While Jan Natya 
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As the Delhi branch of IPTA „headed. 


JENNA SOR O stage with full fanfare, Mukti 
straightaway landed on the street. Though it was not 


- the street plays that we witness today, still it was of 


that genre despite the make: shift stage made of 
planks and pandals. ' 


In fact Mukti can be described as the precursor ' 


of street theatre in Delhi. It produced Kimlish: round 
a strike in a mill; Mian Kifuti Mian Ke Sar, show- 
ingup the way the administration tries to tackle 
growing resentment of the people during a famine. All 
the leading members of Mukti were politically-con- 


‘scious activists in other fields besides the cultural. 


In 1975, with the proclamation of Emergency, they 
had to run for cover, and so came the: unmaking of 
Mukti. The few left behind dissociated themselves 
from its name, and in its place was formed Jagriti 
based entirely on Mukti’s philosophy and pro- 
gramme. It even produced a few plays on Stage. 
Another group by the name of Nishan? came into 
existence in August 1977. By this time Jan Natya 


Manch (JNM) had also started producing. street - 


plays. It is important to note that none of these 
groups was aware of the rudiments of theatre, with 
the possible exception of JNM. Jagriti and Nishant 
had strange ideas about theatre, it is to be conceded. 

They had adopted play and songs as a means to 
educate the common man. Laying great stress on 
‘content’ they almost abhorred ‘form’. Without 
suitable form the best of plays can be ruined. Not 
that they did not realise this, but they were young 
people, mostly students devoted to their. cause, who 
lacked in histrionics, barring'a few, and none made 
any serious attempt at learning. They had no access 
to expert guidance... 

Moreover, the concept of collective direction took 


its toll. Considering they had chosen the theatre as | 


the agent to deliver their message, they were sur; 
prisingly ignorant of the developments in the fields 
of literature or theatre: Only Jan Natya Manch 
struck a balance between content and form to a cer- 
tain extent. An erstwhile member of the Jagrifi 
said they realised the importance of good direction 
and acting and even approached JNM, but the big- 
brother attitude of JNM drove them off. 

However, it was. destined for Prayog to wake the 
drowsy Delhi crowd. Prayog presented Badal Sircar's 
Jaloos, under the able direction of M.K. Raina. 


Jaloos was what can be termed a poster play like a j 


conglomeration of posters on a wall. It dealt with 
poverty, strikes, lack of alternative, employment, 


. religious bigotry and various other issues in‘the space 


of an hour, ultimately leaving no definite effect on the 
audience. Raina used the most modern techniques, 
including the human machine, demonstrating for the 
first time that the street theatre has only one asset —, 
the human body. Sounds, limb movements, every- 
thing can be put to novel use by the imaginative 
artiste. Jaloos shocked the people in Delhi. Although 
it was not understood by most people (in fact the 
people in Turkman Gate, witnesses to the bulldozing 
of their houses, failed to recognise the human 


bulldozer in’ Jaloos), it opened new vistas for the 


amateur grouping. 
Soon after the Geeta-Sanjay murder case, ai 
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advantage of the widespread feeling against the, 


ay 


police, Jagriti wrote a play on the role of the police . 


which fails to act when it is required to but is hyper- 
active in putting down struggles of the people. They 
produced it-in a week’s time. Nishant group co- 
operated with them. The play was well received. 
Through cooperation the two groups seemed to be 
gaining new: ground when circumstances forced 
Jagriti to close down. ' NAE. l 

The Jan Natya Manch has since emerged as the 
most powerful group. Unlike the earlier groups JNM 
keeps meticulous records of its plays, the number. of 
-times plays are presented etc. Aurat, its most popu- 
lar play, on-the plight of women, educated, unedu- 
cated, of any class has drawn wide appreciation from 
' the audience as well as the critics. Aligarh Ka Taala 
' on communal riots in Aligarh and Machine on the 
workers’ struggles, have earned- for it much 
acclaim. . i à i 
, One of thè functions of street theatre should.be 
to increase audience-artists interaction. It is pro- 
fessedly one of the objectives of both JNM and 
Nishant. Yet friends have been pained to notice that 
with growing professionalism in ‘JNM this very 
important function is receding to the background. 
"Though inferior to JNM in form, Nishant is sustained 
through a philosophy of social awareness, determina- 
tion to propagate it, and emphasis on interaction 
with the audience. : 


Recently Nishant affiliated itself to Rashtriya Jana - 


wadi Sanskritik Morcha. Inspired by Nishant and 
supported by the Morcha, groups have sprung up in 
many towns of UP and Bihar. l 

Their Girgit based on Chekhov's Chamelecn; Hulla 
Bolo on blackmarketing; and Haraigole ridiculing 
the politics of enquiry commissions on corruption, in- 


flation and deaths due to famines have been as: 


effective as Auraf. With stress on folk tunes (they 
have written some modern songs to these tunes), 
Nishant has proved to be as much a success in rural 
areas as in urban. It is the only group which faith- 
fully celebrates Shaheed Diwas on the day of martyr- 
dom of Bhagat Singh and his comrades, and that 


` helps keep alive the feeling that others than those .. 


in the Congress lived and died for Indian Indepen- 
dence. The Morcha at present supports 14 whole- 
timers in the field but it is painful to note that its 
standard of histrionics has not yet shown an upward 
trend. T 

The street theatre-has increasingly gained popu- 
Jarity as an effective means of propaganda. Last 
year, on the occasion of International Women's Day, 
three groups compaigned against, rape. Stree“ Sang- 
harsh has produced two powerful plays on Dowry 
and the new Rape Bill. " 

From the very beginning Nishant and Jagriti havé 
faced hardships. With most members coming from 
families that live in small houses," they have been 
constantly on the hunt for a place for rehearsal, They 
have rehearsed in small rooms crowded with furni- 
ture. Untrained as they are, sheer lack of space has 
cramped their style further. Very late, in fact only a 
couple of years back, they hit upon the idea of prac- 
tising in parks or the spacious lawns of public build- 
ings. It is essential to choose a sufficiently private and 
secure place: to avoid prying eyes. Even so in rains 
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and in winter they. have been in trouble. Without 
lighs in the parks and the lawns it is an ordeal 
to Zeep going. Nishant still faces these difficulties, 
thorgh they take adversity in their stride. 
As for commitment: to collective direction, with 
nobody in the know and everybody eager to have a 
finger in the pie, the plays not only get delayed, they 
sometimes emerge as a curious mixture of varied 
styl-s. Still, this very. method has helped them grow 
out of their previous inadequate and immature ideas. 
As differences arise andare smoothed out, an atmos- 


„phere of a closely-knit group is created. The groups 


have thus emerged each as an organic whole with 
every organ in place. The practice of heart-to-heart 


` talls with the audience after the show, has also help- 


ed them grow. Many are the instances they relate 
abcut how they have sometimes been hooted, mob- 
bec and harassed by impatient crowds. There are 
als> memories of genuine affection and hospitality. 
People in the audience have come forward with 
vauable suggestions, pointing out flaws, suggesting 
a Ene here, a verse there; some have written songs for 
them, a few have expressed the wish to join them. 
Recently a poet from Madhya Pradesh left his home 
to work full time for the Rashtriya Janwadi Sans- 
krtik Morcha, Besides carrying out education of the 
people, these groups have constantly endeavoured to 
study national and international situations and 
problems. 4 , 
Tired of the Mandi House culture where the plays 
atout the common man, his or her problems, are 
witched by the most uncommon segment of our 
' SCciety, and convinced of the futility of these regular 
exercises in traditional as well as experimental 
theatre, seme young men.and women have taken the 
pays about the common man to where this common 
man, the worker, the farmer, the office-goer — dwells 
‘with his or her problems, Through their tours and 
tLeir programmes, they have come to know a great 
dxal of the people of the country. There can be no 
better way to Know one’s nation than knowing its 
people and its long-cherished traditions. 
Recently, on May, 20, a joint ‘production of three 
units of Rashtriya Janwadi Sanskritik Morcha were 
Frevented from putting up a play on Bhagat Singh 
aad his comrades despite written permission from the 
administration, The Station House Officer told the 


'crganiser that he had thought that they would’ have 


some songs and dances; therefore permission had 
teen granted. ‘Obviously had they been catering to 


-tae base instincts in the people the police would have 


cooperated , and earned a little in the bargain. 
appealing to nobler instincts in people is becoming 
ricreasingly difficult. DESC 

_ What is painful, if not tragic, is that in Kerala, the 
»tate Government has gone.on the offensive. On 
Une 10, the CPM-led Kerala Government banned 
street: theatre im the State. According to the State 
Jovernment, the Naxalites have been inciting people 
o violence through theatre. That a self-proclaimed 


. Drogressive Government should have prohibited com- 


mitted theatrical performances on the street is a 


'comment on its progressivism in itself, but it also 


ndicates the influence that theatre is exercising in 
Kerala. 
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Cancun Meet 
(Continued from page 6) 


To the extent that the will to- 


participate has manifested itself 
for the first time, the Ottawa _ 
decision was in a sense historic! 

~ The outcome 
Vienna Foreign Ministers’ meeting 
and the Ottawa summit must be 
kept in mind while assessing the 
just concluded meeting of Foreign 
Ministers from 22 countries at 
. the Mexican sea resort of Cancun, 
which is also to be the. summit 


' venue in October. Presumably - 


referring to the interest shown 
by Canada, France and West 
Germany in the Third World, 
and also the American commit- 


ment to participate in prepar-. 


ations for global: negotiations, 
India's Foreign Minister, P.V. 
Narasimha Rao. felt that the 
outcome of the Ottawa summit 
could be viewed with optimism. 


Developed countries, he told the * 


Cancun meeting, were now plac- 
ing greater emphasis on inter- 
dependence and also recognised 


the importance of building up . 


public opinion in their countries 
so that their governmental policies 
on development cooperation 
matters might: command public 
support. According to Narasimha 
Rao, the unsuccessful efforts 
made in the ,past for launching 
global negotiations bad resulted 
in growing frustration. He also 
noted that the formulation in the 
' Ottawa summit was wedged in 
by certain conditionalities, | 

What Rao was perhaps referr- 


ing to was that though there had- 


been a shift in the American 
policy, what Washington was 
willing to do now was only to 
participate in the preparations for 
- global negotiations. Its reserv- 
ations over the efficacy of global 
negotiations remained. 

Rao, however, 
perspective ‘for , the . October 
. summit precisely. He said there 
were several critical and major 
issues concerning international 
cooperation ‘for development 
which required urgent consider- 
ation. The summit leaders should 
exchange views on the issues and 
on their approrpriate timely and 
effective solutions. 

' In marked contrast to such 
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of both the 


eee the. 


f 


: T t ! i* + 
. pious hopes, the American posi- 
.tion was as rigid as it was at 


Vienna and . Ottawa, and ultim-. 


‘ately the participants had to 


accept the US argument that 
matters such as the transfer of 
resources to poor 
countries, international energy 
and food plans and a reform of 


the world's economic and monet- . 


ary systems must be left to the 
United Nations to resolve. 

- The 
State, Alexander Haig, called e 


. Cancun preparatory meeting *' 

, extremely auspicious and mia 
ing start”. He also declared . the . 
' intention of his Government to 


work hand in glove with. ;develop- 


ing' countries, in improving their. 


lot. However, in the same breath, 
Haig ruled out the October 


summit dealing with global négo- ` 
.tiations for a new economic 


order. “The topic of global nego- 
tiations. is best’ dealt with in a. 


- global organisation. This is not a . 


global organisation””, he said. 

A consensus appeared to have 
developed along US: wishes, and 
the participants agréed that the 
summit should have no specific 
agenda, it should not issue any 
formal communique, and that it 
should have nothing to do with 
the serious subject of North-south 
global negotiation. No concrete 
decisions’ should, be expected, 
and ‘according’ to . the Mexican 
Foreign Minister, Jorge Cast- 
anedan, . “concrete decisions 
must be left to the United 
Nations”. The Venezuelan Foreign 
Minister, Alfredo Zambrano, 
made the objective of the October 
summit even clearer. 


sidered only a forum for exchan g- 
ing ideas and opinions and must 


. not be institutionalised”. 


Lest an impression linger that 
the US wanted the Cancun Sum- 
mit to be merely a “talk shop”, 
Secretary of State Haig, delivered 
a coup de grace before lie left for 
Washington. In an airport state- 
ment, he said that the agreement 
by President Reagan to parti- 
cipate in the October summit was 
a new beginning in US policy 
towards the Third World. The 
new beginning would reject the 
current confrontation of attitudes 
that exists between the rich 


nations of the North and the poor 


- 


4 
is 


American Secretary of - 


“The " 
, summit,” he said, “must be con- 


\ 


nations of the South; and accord- . 


ing to Haig, the President. would 
attach importance to close and 


. constructive relationship between 


the US and the developing world. 
The question that is apt to be 
asked of the developed countries 


is: If the summit will not take . 


decisions and will not go into the 
specifics of a new economic order, 
why should 22 heads of state and 


- governments meet at all? British 


Foreign Minister has an answer. 


“My fear is,” he said at Cancun, . 


“that when we come. in October 
there will be expectation that the 


summit will produce some sort of 


blue-print for solution to the 
North-South problems. Of course, 
this should not be expected. The 


of minds, to point to the other 


- summit should be more a meeting © 


countries of the world the direc- : 


tion of what can.be done”. 


To sum it up briefly, while the’ 


specifics of solving the problems 
of the poor have been left to the 
United Nations, 22 heads of state 
and governments: wil meet in 


Cancun on October 22 and 23 to ' 


create a climate for: an open 


discussion, build confidence and 
overcome mutual distrust. It seems 
to be a rather pointless exercise if 


y 


the aspirations and hopes of the ' 


poor countries are not taken into 


exchange of views does lead to 
the emergénce of better political 
understanding with a promise of 


contentious issues getting slowly 


resolved, In any case, it is always 
better to talk and attempt a re- 
conciliation of views than to 


encourage confrontation by not 


talking. And it is in this constrüc- 
tive spirit, and without entertain- 
ing too much hope, that India ‘is 


account. But not so pointless, if ` 
it is remembered that high-level | 


approaching the October summit, - 


which will be attended by Prime 

Minister Indira Gandhi. 
Meanwhile, Foreign Minister 

Narasimha Rao pinpointed the 


task ahead of all his counterparts : 


between now and October — that 
efforts should be made in. the 
United Nations framework to 
resolve the stalemate in global 


negotiations, maintain the pres-. 


sure on the developed rich, and 
persuade them to accept some 
obligations towards fulfilling the 
wants of.the Po DE poor. 
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Hyderabad Killings 


(Countinued from page 4) 


thents, and clamping of curfew 
were ‘the only way to halt the 
communal carnage, why did the 
Government wait for two days 
and allow violence to spread? Pat 
came the reply: “If so many 
arrests of political leaders and 
non-political elements had been 
made before time, everybody, 
even well-meaning persons, would 
have declared the police to 


be eithér mad or vindictive.” The 


essence was the ‘timing’ of such 
action. 

There were no protests against 
the arrests from any quarter ex- 
cept the parties concerned. 
Among thé arrested leaders were 
Majlis chief Owaisi and BJP 
State Secretary Narendra, both 
known for their provocative pro- 


paganda. But the general com-. 


plaint, especially from the Left, 
is that the administration had 
been indifferent all along and had 
ignored even the guidelines of the 
Union Home Ministry regard- 


ing communal riots. Indeed, there: 


has been a demand for revamping 
of the administration and for 
making district collectors and 
superintendents of police directly 
answerable. 

There are reasons why the old 
part of the city is prone to com- 
munal tension. For instance, the 
old part of Hyderabad-Secundera- 
bad, inhabited by about one-third 
of the city’s total population of 
22 lakhs, has deserted palaces 
- dating back to the Nizam era, 

surrounded by densely populated 
areas with narrow  zigzagging 
lanes and bylanes. It was this 
part of the capital that was rock- 
ed by riots. . 

This old city, comprising the 
south zone and partly the west 
zone of the capital, was described 
by a survey as the largest slum in 
southern India. It has been an 
arena of communal riots, espe- 
„cially since 1978, and the general 
belief is that Hyderabad will have 


to live with such riots for a 


long time. This view is not how- 
ever shared by everyone. 

It is not that a large majority 
in the old city are Muslims who 
have not yet forgotten having 
once been the rulers. This may 
be trie of a handful of aged 
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representatives of the mear-dead 
eudal order. Nor is it because 
Hindus in this congested area 
have come to be treated asa 
minority—‘‘in their own. home- 
land" as a BJP leader put it. It is 
however a fact that in the recent 
past both Muslim ard Hindu 
revivalists have beer working 
overtime to instil such feelings in 
their respective sectiors, making 
full use of .the backvardness— 
economic, social, cutural and 
political — of the pecple in the 
south zone. The remaning three 
fourths of Hyderabad has been 
spared from communal tension. 
The character and ccmposition 


of the population in the old city ' 


would seem to provide the powder 
keg for the operators aad provo- 
cateurs of both communities. 
The bulk of the population are 
poor, unorganised anc illiterate, 


comprising petty shopkeepers, 
day labourers,  ccnstruction 
labour, rickshaw-pullers, auto- 


rickshaw drivers, carmen and 
other self-employed categories. 
The Congress is virtualy absent 
and the Left parties Lave never 
reached the area. Bu the Left 
parties are now beginning . to 
realise the need to unite secular 
forces to fight the menéce. 

In this setting, the -ommunal 
Majlis-e-Ittehadul - Muslimeen is 
dominant aniong Muslims and 
the Arya Samajists and BJP have 
been active among the poorer 
Hindus. It is, common talk in 
the city that Congress factional- 
ism during the Chief Minister- 
ship of Brahmananda Eeddy had 
played a big role in helping the 
Majlis consolidate itself at the 
cost of nationalist Muslims. 
Another former Congress Chief 


. Minister, Dr Chenna Reddy, went 


‘further and involved e~en Indira 
Gandhi during a pariamentary 
byelection in 1979 in a bid to 
appease the Majlis. Ad the same 
time, Dr Chenna Rediy coaxed 
the Hindus to show ‘heir orga- 
nised strength; this maked the 
beginning of massive citywide 
Bonal processions to mark the 
local Mahakali festival. Since 
last year, a massive Ganesh 


Chaturthi procession has been 


added to the methods for mob- 


_lising Hindus. 


It is this religious and com- 
munal polarisation ir the old 


t 


city that Ww. IÓ secu vj A 
Anjiah regime. That the com- 
munal organisations had become 
bolder came to be known when 
the counterpart of the RSS 
among Muslims, Jamaat-e-Islami, 
chose this city as the venue of 
its national conference in Febr- 
uary last. It was attended by 
many foreign Muslim dignitaries, 
including the chief priest of 
Mecca; and there were open 


, appeals to other Muslim Coun- 


tries for fands. The Arya Prati- 
nidhi Sabha, with its fire-eating 
communal propagandists, also 
held its national session in this 
city in April-May. 

Meanwhile, fresh irritants were 
being added by both sides. Com- 
petition in fitting mosques and 
temples with loudspeakers, for 
instance, is one of them. If 
maulvis recite azan before dawn, 
the pandits start suprabha about 
the same time — and loudspea- 
kers blare on both sides. 

As for the scheduled municipal 
elections, the BJP has declared it 
will contest 75 out of the 100 
Hyderabad Corporation seats, 
leaving out only 25 in Muslim 
majority areas. “This appeared to 
be a BJP offer to the Majlis, 
hoping for commensurate res- 
ponse from the latter. According 
to reports, the Majlis’ efforts to 
have a compromise with the 
Congress-I failed. Majlis chief 
Owaisi on the one side and State 
BJP secretary Narendra on the 
other went on queering the pitch 
through fiery speeches. 

The communal flare-up on July 
12 did not come as a surprise 
either to the political parties or 
to the administration. BJP leaders 
said they had forewarned the 
Government but the Government 
had failed to take preventive 
steps. From discussions with the 
Chief Minister, the Home Minis- 
ter and Police Commissioner 
Saldanha it was evident that they 
had not been taken unawares. 
They said that the entire law and ` 
order machinery had been geared 
to foil any attempts at arson and 
looting which had been -the main 
features during previous riots. 
Clamping the curfew' on July 14, 
for instance, was intended to keep 
mobs out. But the organisers of 
communal riots seemed. to have 
changed their tactics by resorting 
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sibility that the authorities had 
failed to take into account. . 

Spokesmen of,the Government; 
however, claimed that the present 
Government had done better than’ 
any other tefore it in bringing the 
situation under control in the 
shortest possible time. "There is 
truth in the claim. Earlier riots 


had lasted much longer and had 


involved massive arson, loot and 
stabbing. But the bigger loss of 


y" 





Zionists ( from page 5) e 


, they sound, would augur well for 
Jews in America. 
America’s 'WASPs (White 

Anglo-Saxon: Protestants) would 

«then revive their-now dormant 

anti-Jewish feelings and be indig- 

nant at the ingratitude of their 
one-time protege. They would 
want to know why America 
poured in billions of dollars to 
help a people who bite the hand 
that feeds them. The so-called 
oil crisis did bring out: Christian 

America’s resentment of the 

dominance of Jewish interests in 

American politics. In private, 


WASPs often say that supporting , 


lite this time should make every 
secular and forward-looking 
person sit up. However, consi- 
dering the opportunism and con- 


ı fusion that bedevil most political 


parties, such an expectation seems 


| far-fetched at the moment. 


Heartwarming, however, was 


' the firm "and forthright stand 


taken by Chief Minister Anjiah 
against the communal parties — 
an approach that was absent 
under previous regimes. A high 


Israel has really hurt them. 
American Jews are well aware of 
these undercurrents. ; 

At a very different level, peace 
in the Middle East would rob 
American Jews of a comfortable 
cause to fight for. Their money- 
collecting drives, clubs, organisa- 
tions and associations would lose 
their importance. Their religious 
cohesiveness may even suffer. The 
very foundation of Judaism, and 
more so Zionism, 
weakened.: It , would. become 


more and more difficult tó” main- 


tain their separate identity: a fate 
not unlike that of Hindu migrants 
around the world. Peace may 
not be in the American Jew's 


would be: 


police official confided that this 
one factor had helped the ad- 
ministration to devote undivided 
attention to bringing the rioters 
under control. 


Having said all this, it has’ to. 


be underlined. that the volcano 
can erupt again. As long as the 
communal forces continue. to 
dominate the field, any- compro-. 
mise with them will, if. repeated, 
result in damage horrible to con- 
template. (August 2) [] 





interests in the short ‘run. 


As long as'the US is the.lynch-- 
pin in the Middle East events,: 
and the Zionists continue to hold : 


power in Israel, we cannot expect 


any breakthrough “for peace. . 


Mediation in the present crisis 
would have to involve other less 


biased non-Western countries as. 
well. Ultimately,..however, the. 


most honest, solution can only 


come from the Palestinians and 
the Israelis themselves, and not. 
' their outside supporters. "I 
But to hope for any military - 


solution isto add further to the 
awful bitterness and slowly dawn- 
ing guilt that comes' of resorting 


to brutality. (August DO < 
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` Good Neighbourliness «from p. 10) 


It is in this context that the proposal to softén the 
frontier across J & K should be seen. This would be 
playing into Pakistani hands. Indeed, before each of 
‘the three Indo-Pak wars, Pakistan tried its level best 
to soften the frontier by sending raiders across the 


border. There is no reason why India should facili- * 


tate Pakistan's task by doing the softening itself. 
Moreover, there cannot be two foreign policies, one 
for Kashmir and one for the rest of the country. 

This brings us to the allegation of the dangers of 


*increased militarisation and nuclearisation" against 


India. No one, not even her worst enemies, -has ever 
accused India of militarisation in the sense of being 
“imbued with the spirit of militarism”. The label of 
militarism was in the past applied to only one coun- 
try — Japan in the thirties and during the war 
period. It has not been applied to Pakistan under 
military rule for the last three decades, nor to China 
with the largest army in the world and with a militia 


numbering in tens of millions. Judged by any stand- * 


ard — strength of the armed forces, per-capita ex- ` 


penditure on defence, defence expenditure as percent- 
age of GNP, the role of the military in the society 
and in the political system of the country — India is 


not. militarised. If India ‘mobilised her fuli potential - 


for a military build-up, Pakistan would not dream of 
parity or balance. a o 
There can be nó two opinions obout the desirabi- 
lity of closest possible economic and political ‘cooper- 
ation among the countries of the sub-continent. But 
this cannot be achieved overnight through the sacri- 
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fice of vital national interests by one country or the 
other, but through a gradual process of harmonisa- 
tion and reconciliation of rival interests. There is no 
cause for despair if our relations with one or the 
Other of our neighbours are cool. Not even the 


‘Mightiest of the great powers have been ‘able to 


ensure that all their neighbours are friendly. The 
present cold war climate in international relations is 
not very conducive to friendship and cooperation. 
But just as the old cold war proved to be short-lived, 
the new cold war too may lose its intensity. We need 
patience. Much will depend on India’s  “resilience”, 
on our inherent strength. The ‘structure of peace and 
cooperation can be built only brick by brick. It will 
take time. l : 


P.R. CONGRESS IN INDIA 


| India will be the venue of the World Public Relations 
Congress, scheduled to be held in Bombay in the begin- 
ning of 1982. This is the first time India will be hosting 
this Congress. 

Shri V.C. Tandon, Deputy General Manager (PR) 
Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited has been unanimously 
re-elected Chairman of Public Relations Society of India 
(Delhi Chapter) for the second consecutive term. ' 


Other office bearers are: Shri V.S. Chopra, Vice- 
Chairman; Miss Anita Takru, Secretary; and Shri 
M.R.S, Mani, Treasurer. The Executive Committee 
members are: Shri G. Nagshband, Sita World Travel 
(India) Pvt Ltd; Shri S.P. Ghosh, Assistant General 
Manager, Punjab National Bank; Shri R.P. Aggarwal, 
Eastern Economist; Shri N.D.K.A. Reddy, Indian Oil 
CODO UD. and Shri S.K. Bishnoi, Steel Authority of | 

ia Ltd, 
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adurai at Ashok Hotel; New 
* Temple Bay Ashok The Delhi on New Year's Eve, 
Beach Resort, | Ashok 1981. The winning couple 
Mahabalipuram Group get a free 7-day stay at 


Indias largest hotel chaire 

; IndiaTourism Development Corparation 

For information and reservatiors contact: 
Ashok Reservation Service 
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The Uneasy Twilight 


Bx. the normal yardstick of public-rela- 
tions achievement, there can be no 
dispute about the conspicuous + success 
scored by the Prime Minister of India with 
her weighty keynote address inaugurating 
the important UN Conference on Energy 
on August. 10 at Nairobi. Coming as it 
did after President Reagan's outrageous 
decision to manufacture. the deadly neut- 
ron bomb which ominously spares property 
and destroys living beings, Indira Gandhi's 
call “invoking the human spirit" in. search 
of new and renewable sources of energy 
for mankind, comes as a basic contrast 
between two world outlooks: one points to 
the road to humanity's total destruction, 
the other to its survival *in harmony and 
with dignity”. 


At the same time, the image of India ' 
abroad as the path-finder for a brave new 


age can hardly be sustained as one turns 
to the national scene. Gone is the urge 
for a new crusade against. poverty, inequity 
and the tyranny of obscurantism though 
this should be high up on the agenda for 
any purposeful observance of the anniver- 
sary of August Fifteenth. 

Instead of any lifting of the nation's 
soul, an .uneasy twilight permeates the 
national scene today. Politics has lost its 
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functioning, the present 


' KUGUST 15, 1981 


momentum, political parties seem ‘to be 


functioning more by habit than by any | 
" determined drive in pursuit of any objec- 


tive. Whatever the slogans and platforms, 
they are today bereft of the conviction 
that they can bring about any significant 
change in the order of things. A surfeit of 
tired leaders have long lost the capacity to 
assimilate and learn -from the complex 


reality that is India today. There is no- 


dearth of parties revelling in totally irrele- 
vant. permutations and combinations, in 
which policies and programmes, electoral 
pledges and manifestos do not in the least 
make any difference. Never has this great 
nation witnessed such a degeneration of 
political life. 

By arithmetical calculations, 
Ganchi rules supreme. By constitutional 
sanction, her power is unchallenged. And 
yet Gne perceives a deadly drift in the 


governance of this country, a creeping © 


paralysis in action and suicidal addiction 
to ac-hocism. By the very style of its 
Establishment 
precludes participation in decision-making 
at any level of political or governmental 
hierarchy: everything is left for Indira 
Gandhi personally to decide. Whether 
this is the consequence of her own insist- 


Conversion: 


Indira” 





ence on monopclising responsibility or 
the fear or incapacity of those around her 
to shoulder responsibility, it is difficult to 
say. But, one way or the other, the result 
is the same: nothing moves in New Delhi 
without reference to or intervention by 
the Prime Minister. 

On the political plane, the Congress-I as 
a party has only a sign-board existence. 


There is no such thing as a party organis- ' 


ation by the name of Congress. IL. (In this 
sense there is validity behind the demand 
raised by a section of Indira’s followers 
after the Election Commission's award 
recognising the Congress as the only 
Congress, that the party must embody with- 
in its title the name of Indira Gandhi. her- 
self). It is because of this total paralysis 
of the party organisation that the Indira 
Government is in no position to keep up 
a mass campaign on any issue. Occasional 
rallies here and there mainly to hear 
Indira Gandhi, or a flag march as a ritual 
to proclaim that it still exists (though 
mostly on paper) — these sum up all that 
the Congress-I does outside occasional 
electioneering. | 

These days, there is much talk about 
implementing the much-publicised Twenty- 
Point Programme. But what is the real 
position? The allocation of homestead 
land to the landless — one of the Twenty 
Points — had to abandoned in practice 
because it had enraged the rural rich. This 
happened because there was no party 
organisation to sustain the reform, to see 
that the gains for the landless are not 
snatched away by the powerful rural 
vested interests. 

More recently, the Congress-I remained 
ina state of paralysed inaction when the 
Opposition parties worked up the big far- 
mers’ agitation for higher prices, resulting 
in the State Governments succumbing to 
the powerful pressure of the rural rich. 
Even in its aftermath, there was no 
attempt at all by the Congress-I units to 
campaign for an effective procurement 
drive. The Prime Minister tried to inter- 
vene at the administrative level — as seen 
in her air dash to the State capitals — but 
this could not gear up her party organisa- 
tion, which remained impassive. The result 


has been that the Government’s buffer 
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stock has got depleted, leaving it with no . 
option but to import wheat from the US 
in a year of bumper harvest at Home. 

It is common Knowledge that in a cli- 
mate of rising prices, the wholesalers and 
traders corner-stocks, thereby. pushing up’ 
the prices further. It was precisely in such 
conditions in the years before and imme- 
diately after Independence, political parties 
used to build up mass campaigns against 
hoarding and profiteering. But this time- 
honoured practice has been forgotten and 
the ruling Congress-[ does not feel called 
upon to try to mobilise public opinion 
against anti-social practices. 

The Prime Minister recently resented 
being told that her Government is going 
in for soft options in facing the serious 
economic crisis in the country. But 
the decision to go in for a massive dose 
of IMF loans is nothing but a desperate 
move to bypass the onerous responsi- 
bility of mobilising internal resources. 
Apart from the so-called conditions im- 
posed by the IMF—whose dangerous 
implications for the health of our economy 
apart from the hurt to national self-res- 
pect cannot be ignored, notwithstanding 
all the assurances by Finance Minister 
Venkataraman—the injection of large-scale 
foreign aid can very well turn into an 
addiction from which it may be difficult 
for our economy to liberate itself. 

It is a matter of both surprise and con- 
cern that the Government should feel so 
helpless in mobilising internal resources. 
The so-called Venkataraman package has 
so far betrayed very little effort at re- 
source mobilisation. Seven years ago, in 
the earlier exercise at tightening up the 
economy to meet the challenge of in- 
flation, the Indira Government of 1974 
gave a comparatively better account of it- 
self in the matter of resource mobilisation. 
Today, seven years later, Indira Gandhi’s 
political position is much less assailed but 
yet the will to go in for hard options is 
lacking. This is due mainly to two reasons: 
first, there is no perspective, no sense of 
direction both in the Government and in 
the party. Second, the grip of entrenched 
vested interests both in the industrial and 
the rural sectors, has strengthened over the 
Establishment. 
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The dangerous implications of this 


: mounting economic crisis needs to be gras- - 
ped in its totality. The Prime - Minister's 


call for vigilance against the massive arm- 
ing of Pakistan by the USA as also against 
- the menacing arms build-up in the region 
has received wide support within the coun- 
- try. In fact, she can legitimately claim that 
her foreign policy today commands the 
support of the óverwhelming majority in 
the country. At the same time, the Gov- 
ernment's foreign policy stand can hardly 


be sustained if it has to depend heavily on — 


IMF-World Bank loans (in which the 
USA exercises unambiguous veto) to run 
its battered economy. No foreign policy 
can thrive without the generation of inter- 
nal strength, both political and economic. 


‘Viewed against this background, the 


latest. round of reshufflings at the levels of 
the Ministers, Governors and Secretaries at 
the Centre falls short of even an exercise 
in pyrotechnics. While the Industry 
Ministry is strengthened by bringing in 
N.D. Tewari from Planning, Home and 
Finance continue to be manned by persons 
~of proven incompetence. In the massive 
reshuffle of Secretaries, there is no per- 
ceptible pattern though one has to concede 
‘that the new Secretaries for Home and 
Defence will do a better job than their 


- predecessors. The removal of the previous > 


. Defence Secretary has to be welcomed if 
one goes by his record of incompetence 
and shady involvements. There is nothing 
exciting about the transfer-and sacking of 
some of the Governors. The senile and 
the superannuated should have been got 


rid of long before. The fact that they were : 


so long retained only betrays the Govern- 
ment’s capacity for infinite’ dithering. 

If this is the picture presented by the 
Government’s record, the Opposition emer- 
ges as a miserable lot. The clownish antics 
of Jagjivan Ram are. too ridiculous to be 


taken seriously. The latest move to bring ` 


the three parties, the Congress-U, Janata 
and the Lok Dal, together, was fore- 


doomed because of: Madhu Limaye’s - 


pathetic anxiety to ,instal Charan Singh 
as the shadow Prime Minister. The two 
Communist Parties, in a state of worry 
about the political fall-out of the economic 
crisis, have entered a new phase of mutual 
recriminations, with no clear sense of 
direction as to how to go forward to realise 
national objectives. The BJP is waiting for 


- 


BHUPESH 


The nation-wide expression of grief at the f 
passing away of Bhupesh Gupta on. August 6, 
is 2 remarkable tribute to his personal contri- 
bu&on to our political life. 

Dhupesh's eminence as an outstanding 
parliamentarian has passed into legend. This is 
not due only to the duration of his uninter- 
ruyted tenure of nearly three decades in Rajya 
Sasha. He was the most wuthering front-bencher 
whom neither the formidable array behind the 
Treasury Bench nora tension-charged House 
could ever silence. Never claiming to be a 
sophisticated orator, Bhupesh was a hard-hitting 
speaker, never hesitating to call a spade a 
spede; alert and vigilant, he marshalled his 
facts and figures with meticulous care and used 
them with deadly effect, interspersed with 
sallies and retort. Indira Gandhi could not have 
pw it better than when she said that Parlia- 
ment would not be the same again in the 
absence of Bhupesh Gupta. | 1 

Shupesh’s renown came from his memorable 
incings in Parliament, because that was the 
mzin theatre of his political battles, not the 
arcna of niass action; but he never failed to' 
suctain the movement outside by his tireless 
championing of the very same movement within 
the precincts of Rajya Sabha. Bhupesh Gupta 
wes the living refutation of the worn-out canard 
that Communists are out to destroy the parlia- 
mentary system. - l 

The sterling quality which won him the love 
and respect, the affection and esteem of one 
ami all was his ascetic life and living, a spartan 
to-his very marrow — a quality rapidly getting 
ra-e in our fast polluted and polluting public 
lif. His utter dedication to his political con- 
victions, unsullied by any compromise overt or 
cowert for material gains, won him admiration 
from many who might not have subscribed to 
hi:: political credo. The spontaneous mourning 

| cuiting across all barriers of parties, at the 
passing away of Bhupesh Gupta once again 
urderlines the commonality of this nation's 
palitical culture which rises above all differ- 
* ences in recognising the true worth of a dedicat- - 
ed soldier for the emancipation of India’s 
$ teeming humanity: : 
(Next week: NC's Reminiscences of Bhupesh) 





a resurgence of conservatism. In short, all 
this presents a circus of the blind and the 


` deaf which provokes no laughter nor tears. 


On this August Fifteenth, India faces an 
uncertain future, despite all the objective 
conditions favourable for a determined 
national endeavour for taking the country 
towards a future ensuring stability and 
promising to strive for thh prosperity of its 
hap:ess millions. i 

| N.C. 
August 12 
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COMMENTARY | 


The Right 
Focus + 


T is not surprising that the fana- 
tical, self-righteous segment of 
Hindudom should be drawing a 
confusing medley of red herrings 
to cloud the basic problems that 
are driving the deprived and the 
dispossessed and the exploited out 
‘of the fold of Hinduism. The 
Hindu heroes cannot see the 
horror of life of the Harijans, 
Adivasis and others whom tradi- 
tion has made less than human 
beings. i 
Most welcome therefore is Dr 
Subramaniam Swamy’s outspoken 
attack on attempts to bring in the 
“foreign money” and “coercion”. 
theories to hide the ugly side of 
Hinduism whose name is caste. 
Despite his old RSS connections 
Dr Swamy has not shied away 
from facing the truth as many of. 
our political and religious leaders 
are doing. The pious, Shankara- 
charya of Kamakoti 


of the weakest sections of Hindu 
society is a big zero, equalling the 
record of other extant specimens 
of Hindu orthodoxy, is now 
suddenly concerned about con- 
versions to Islam and about: 
alleged foreign money. Even the 
Tamil Nadu Government, ever 
paying lip service to EVR and his 
chief disciple Annadurai, is trying 
to appease the high castes: it is 
thinking of banning conversion 
by force or by inducement, what- 
ever that may mean. 

Dr Swamy has in this context 
struck the right note by urging 
vigorously a total war on the 
caste system, which is: the whole 
basis of exploitation of genera- 
tions of the weaker sections, in 
order to save Hindu society from 
the crisis that has overtaken it. 
Oppression, exploitation, murder, 
rape, burning of homes and worse 
will no more be accepted as ord- 


- 
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Peetam, : 
whose contribution to the uplift . 


ained by fate. Islam, Dr Swamy - 


rightly points out, saves these 
people at least from such a horrid 
fate, even if economic equality is 


not immediately assured, which in | 


any case they cannot hope for at 
any time in Hindu society as it is. 
- The bigoted intolerance of the 
highest among caste Hindus is 
exemplified by the Kamakoti 
Acharya’s plea that converted 
Harijans should be disqualified 


for the privileges provided for, 


them in the Constitution. He is 


God's agent and presumably is. 


free to talk nonsense. He seems 
to think the provisions are his 
own personal gift to the Harijans. 

Such are the enemies of 
Hinduism, as Dr Swamy has said. 
The enlightened sections must 
expose such people and organise 
to fight and eliminate the iniqui- 
tous caste system. And no one’s 
right to practise. any religion of 
his/her choice can be taken away 
by all the mutt heads in the world. 
That goes for changing one’s reli- 
gion as well. 


C.N. Chitía Ranjan 


AMUs. 


Curse 
ira the Aligarh. Muslim 
University scheduled to 


reopen on Monday, August 17, 
there is widespread concern that 
nothing should happen to‘ mar 
the peaceful atmosphere on the 
campus. Misgivings arise because 
of group warfare in the AMU, to 
which the four-member team 
deputed by .the. Citizens for 
Democracy has referred in its 
report. The panel was in Aligarh 
on July 21-22. 

: The study panel had a limited 


. purpose: to find out “if there was 


imminent danger of communal 
eruption as a result of develop- 
ments on the campus”. The 
report does not, therefore, offer 
a total picture; but if does pin- 
point the major problems of the 


present, and broadly indicates 


what ought to be done. Although 
“trouble in the ‘University has 
So. far had no communal dimen- 
sions", the study team takes note 


of the prevalence of communal 
tension in Aligarh town, presum- 
ably because of potential: dangers: 


‘jt is noted however that campus 


developments do not generally 
aggravate the communal situation 
in the town. 

Corruption, maladministration, 
favouritism, presence of “crimi- 
nal elements", etc, which Prof. 
Irfan Habib and others have 
listed in recent times, are not 
peculiar to the AMU. As the 
CFD team notes, developments 
in the AMU “have features very 
much in common with - other 
universities”, The point of con- 
cern is the unique place the AMU 
has in the educational and 


-cultural life of the country. 


The report underlines the 
"struggle for power between diffe- 
rent groups" that is going on. 
There are three main groups 
involved: (a) the one led by Prof. 
Rahman Ali which has been back- 
ing the students’ agitation in the 
name of millat; (b) the one led by 
Prof. Irfan Habib whois a Marx- 
ist and espouses modernism~and 
opposes bringing in the religious 
idiom into campus controversies; 
and (c) the one supporting the 
Vice-Chancellor, known as the 
pro-administration proup. The 
positions taken by the first two 
groups, says the CFD team, “are 


rigid and irreconcilable’, and this 


has reduced what was conceived 
as “a model of higher education 
for Indian Muslims" to “an arena 
of group rivalry and party 
politics”. 
The conditions on the campus 
are deplorable.-— for example, 


2 


-— 


totally inadequate hostel accom- . 


modation and mismanagement of 
hostel administration. Ironically, 
while Irfan Habib’s interview to a 
newspaper in early January this 
year was made the basis of violent 
agitation and led to his suspen- 
sion, the observations made by 
Prof. Habib are admitted by his 


. Critics to be correct. Says the 


report: “‘That the statements made 
by Prof. Irfan Habib to the. 
press....were not wholly wrong is 
admitted by the Rahman Ali 
group". Indeed, even in 1979 the 


Staff Association submitted a 


memorandum to President Sanjiva 
Reddy, the Visitor, listing mal- 
functioning, irregularities and 


corruption, and seeking his inter- - 


MAINSTREAM 
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vention to set things right. Early 
last year student leaders made 
similar complaints in public and 
referred to the authorities’ “un- 
willingness to take steps against 
criminal elements”. 


The way the V-C has now sus- ` 


pended both Irfan Habib and 


Rahman Ali is odd:.how'can the 
man who has exposed maladminis-' 


tration and insists on discipline be 
put on par with the one who has 
been promoting trouble and con- 
fusion? It smacks of appeasement 
which will not pay. Even the 
inquiry instituted earlier over 
Habib’s controversial interview is 
not over. The CFD report notes 
that the same is the case with the 
other inquiry into the police firing 
_in the campus on May 12, in 

which a student was killed. In- 
quiries, it is rightly pointed ‘out, 
have become a way of “buyin g 
time”. 

While the participants in Uni- 
versity life have the duty of main- 


taining an atmosphere conducive . 


to free debate and learning, an 
. atmosphere absent’ in the AMU 


now, the civil authority. should | 


help prevent physical obstruction 
- and violence, when such help is 
sought. If police presence be- 
comes inevitable, the police must 
be fully answerable for any exces- 
ses on their part. 

The report refers to the larger 
duties of a major seat of learning 
like the AMU to the entire com- 
munity. We are a long way from 
such a blessed state. The first task 
is to create a free academic atmos- 
phere in the AMU. That means 


shedding of rigidity on ‘all sides 


— obscurantism and bigotry can 
be defeated only by winning 
men’s minds. ` 
AMU products are important 
people in our public life. What 
are they doing to help establish 
standards in their alma mater 
which, as the CFD team says, has 
‘to “function asa seat of learn- 
ing"? They cannot leave it all to 
the Government. The AMU isa 
collective national responsibility; 
hence the reference in the report 
to “the special status that the 
Republic is committed to giving 
it” — a goal put in jeopardy by 
continued turmoil in the Univer- 


sity. 
C.N.C. 
August 11 


' Government, 
brother-in-law, was Foregn Minister. 
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leng Sary Confesses. - 


T was a choice moment in the annals 

of crime. A man with Girect respon- 
sibility for some of tbe worst mass 
killings of our epoch, was presented 
with direct evidence of the deed.  Ieng 
Sary was shown a copy of the New 
Statesman. , 

Elizabeth Becker interviewed Ieng 
Sary in New York last month. He was 
there to attend the Unitel Nations, as 
the recognised represent-tive of the 
Cambodian people. She kanded him an 
issue of the New Statesmaz dated May 
2, 1980. On its cover wassa photograph 
of the note attached to a draft confes- 
sion’, In Khmer handwriing it said: 

To brother Deuch, tEis is Phoas's 
answer after we whipp: d him four or 
five times to break his stand, before 


taking him to be stufed with water.. 


With respect, Pon. 

The note was dated -spril 14, 1977. 
Pon was the political name of Hu Nim, 
Ieng Sary's. colleague wao had been 
Minister of Information -of the Pol Pot 
Teng Sacy, Pol Pots 


Ieng Sary put on his spectacles, The 
poor chap’s eyesight is now giving him 
trouble. “Yes, that is -rue’’, he told 
Becker, . “Deuch, head of security” , and 
he turned over the. pages o authenticate 


the mass of documentaticn assembled in 


an eight-page spread. 

It came from the files >f the main Pol 
Pot prison colloquially known as Tuol 
Sleng; the names of over 14,000 victims 
are recorded, while a fu-ther 6,000 are 
also estimated to have d=d there: Over 
11,000 confessions extracted’ under 
torture, survive. What ‘vas Ieng Sary's 


explanation? “We werc in the middle 


of class struggle", the “circumstances” 
were ones of “proletarian dictatorship”. 
Pol Pot **knew the accused were killed”. 
“Personally I 
deaths” 

He did not deny krowledge of the 


wasn’t aware of the 
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confessions. Elsewhere, he has express- 
ed knowledge of the contents of one, 
made by another senior colleague. 
Perhaps he thought that after being 
broken, the victims were sent to a health 


‘farm. Yet he expressed neither surprise 


nor remorse when Becker pointed out 


. the full-page illustration of a single, 


day’s execution list, with the names of 
127 victims, which was headed: “Pri- 
soners crushed to bits, July 6, 1977”. 

Recently copies of parts ‘of another 
confession have arrived in the West, 
that of Sokhom Hing. He was the 
leading ‘Front’ representative in New 
York and the chief UN lobbyist for the 
Cambodian revolutionaries prior to their 
victory in 1975. He was sent back 
home by Thioun Prasit. Today Prasit 
is the permanent representative in New 
York, the man the British Government 
votes to keep in its company. Instead 
of receiving three months training, as 
Prasit promised, Sokhom Hing went 
straight toa forced labour ‘collective’, 
and when his three months were up, to 
Tuol Sleng. 

There, in ‘October 1976, he confessed 
that during his labours he tried to get 
others > 

“to adopt a revisionist line in work- 
ing, in eating, in morale, in attitude. 
For example, promoting the idea of 
wanting to eat different kinds ‘of 
food, different kinds of dresses, revi- 
sionism in food...1 would always talk 
alot,joke a lot, about this, about 
that...to slow down the work, This 
was a betrayal of revolutionary orga- 
nisation which tries to promote the 

* country’s construction moverent." 

Two months later, according to the 
prison files, he was exterminated, 

The next time the world's diplomats 
rub shoulders with leng Sary at UN 
receptions, as the US Secretary of State 


‘ did the other day, perhaps they should 


spare a thought for Sokhom Hing ‘as 
they savour the canapes, 

—Anthony Barnett in New Statesman) 
. August 7, 1981 
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Hazards 
in 
IMF Loans 


/ 


ECONOMIST - 


EGOTIATIONS have started between the IMF and 
India regarding the terms and conditions of à 
4.2 billion dollar loan, being sought by the latter. 
Though the talks have béen going on in -utmost 


secrecy, whatever information has trickled. paints an. 


alarming picture. The IMF is going tough with 
India and wants to extort as high a price as it can. 
Obviously this price will be ‘in terms of changes in 
policies of the Government. 

It is said that India is compelled to borrow from 
the IMF under the "extended facility arrangement" 
for the first time because it has to finance the Sixth 


Plan and meet the balance of payments deficits.. 


According to the Sixth Plan document, out of the 
total resources of Rs 172210 crore at 1979-80 prices, 
the share of net inflow from abroad has been put 
at Rs 9063 crore. For the Sixth Plan period, foreign 
trade deficit has been estimated at Rs 17773 crore. 
Last year, that is, 1980-81 the deficit in the balance 


\ 

of trade was Rs 5400 crore and the deficit in the 
balance of payments on current account came to 
more than Rs 3,500 crore which was met partly by 
taking a loan from the IMF’s Trust Fund and 
availing of the Compensatory Financing Facility. 
During the current year, notwithstanding ali the 
efforts of the Government to encourage exports, the . 
deficit in trade balance is bound to be as huge as it 
was last year. The current account deficit in balance 
of payments will be largér because of falling inward 
remittances among other things. 

These difficulties could have been minimised and 
can still be tackled had the Government gone in for 
hard options like tightening the import policy, doing 
away with the scheme of global tenders, going 1n 
for meeting the demands for wheat, sugar, edible 
oils, etc on the basis of internal procurement and 
effective distribution system and curbing the outflow 
of huge foreign exchange resources on various 
counts such as profits, royalty, technical fee, under 
and over-invoicing, etc. It may be argued that such 
drastic steps would have been difficult to take; but 
the Government has the power' to.take emergency 
measures. 

The Government however has. preferred to go in 
for the soft option of borrowing from the IMF un- 
mindful of the sad experiences of 1966-1967 and the 
likely disastrous consequences in the future.: - 

At the same times, it needs to be noted that there 
is an active lobby in this Country, which taking 
advantage of the onerous conditions attached to the 
IMF waves, is: pressing for a policy of large-scale 


-commercial borrowing from the international open 


market. This will be no less disastrous as it would 
legitiwise cuts and commissions on a large scale and 
there by polluts our public life with further corrup- 
tion. 

The total resources of the IMF as contributed by 
members are 60 billion SDRs (one SDR=roughly 
$ 1.27) in which India’s share is 1717.50 million 
SDRs. On the basis of this quota India can borrow 


. roughly $ 8 billion which will come to: 4.5 times its 


quota over a period of three years. Out of this India 
can borrow 100 per cent.of its quota under com- 
pensatory financing, 50 per cent under buffer stock 
facility and 25 per cent under “‘the reserve tranche". 
At the moment India has to repay only $ 300 


million which it borrowed last year under the com- 


pensatory financing facility. Thus its credit-worthi- 
ness is said to be very high. It can borrow $ 380 
million any time it likes to meet its balance of. pay- 
ments difficulties and no conditions are normally 
attached to this loan. However, if India wants to 
borrow more it will have to satisfy certain condi- 
tions. ' 

Once a country asks for such a loan the IMF 
assumes that its economic condition is not very 
sound, so it must be satisfied that the country con- 
cerned will improve its economic position and for . 
that the IMF prescribes certain policies which must 
be followed. The IMF says it does not say that it 
wants changes in policies but only appropriate ‘‘ad- 
justments”. 

The IMF has a definite bias for market-oriented 
solutions and is against any trend towards centra- 
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lised planning or strengthening of the public sector. 
Last year the IMF advised the Turkish Government 
to go on following the policies which meant “moving 


from detailed regulation to greater reliance on market _ 
forces throughout the economy, and in opening up * 
‘the economy to external competition and foreign 


investment”. l 


Commenting on this an expert says: “The prefer- 


ence for market-oriented solutions often implies a 
preference for a political system which facilitates the 
adoption of such policies, that is, a system which is 


closely aligned to the West and is committed to the 


preservation of the existing power structure". — .- 
Only a few years ago the IMF played a successful 

destabilising role in Chile and when the country 

came to be ‘ruled .by the fascist military junta, the 


-IMF mission declared that "it is a welcome change | 


from the chaotic conditions prevailing during the 
last part of the Allende Government”... - o 
The main component of the IMF prescription is 


' the devaluation of the borrower country’s currency. _ 
India had to devalue its currency in 1966 when it was 


entrapped in the World Bank-IMF net. The 36 per 


cent devaluation of the rupee at the time proved to : 


be disastrous for, India because its exports failed to 
make any. breakthrough while its import bill and 
other external obligations in terms of the rupee 
increased overnight. 


. 


As the postwar history shows, the IMF generally 


insists on the curtailment of a government’s social 
expenditures, wage freeze and other. tougher measures 


against working people, and opening the doors. 


for foreign firms. It wants full right to inspect the 
economy of the bofrower country and'suggest steps 


‘which must be taken. This way it tries to become 
what Julius Nyerere has called “an international, : 
-Ministry of Finance". Even the Brandt Commission 


has come forward with scathing criticisms, of the 
IMF prescription. To quote it: “The developing coun- 


tries — and also on occasions some industrial mem- ^ 
ber countries including Italy and the United Kingdom : 
— have been critical of the IMF's conditionality. 


hey feel that the Fund has tended to impose condi- 





-t is also necessary for the Government to bearin 
miad that many of the senior officers in the Finance 


. Mrüstry and allied agencies entrusted with negotia- 


tions with IMF or World Bank are themselves per- 
sorally beholden to these powerful international out- 
fits:and therefore not in a position to exercise objec- 
tive, independent judgement on such sensitive issues’ 
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e x At Whose Service ? 


The following is taken from the weekly, Sunday (April 
2c, 1981). What is said of the incestuous relationship 
b. tween India Government officers and the World Bank 
is equally applicable to IMF: 


- They are spread -far .and wide. The Economic | 
‘Manistries, the decision-making apex department of 
economic affairs in the Finance Ministry, the Planning 
C»mmission, the Reserve Bank of India are all filled to 
th: brim with sympathisers and friends of the World 
Benk and the International Monetary Fund (IMP). 

| Sce officers, at kev levels; have been “loaned’’ to our 
Gcvernment by the World Bank; they retain their lucra- 
tiv: continuity of service with the Washington-based 
Bank while serving the Government of India. They revert 

| back to their cushy-jobs:in Washington, after having |: 
guarded the interests of the World Bank in their Indian 

«| jobs. Their salaries for the period are deposited in 
for:ign banks because they are employees of the World’ 
Bark, Ín many cases, it means a tax-free salary. 

‘Whe other group of World Bankmen in the Govern- 
mert are those IAS officers who land World Bank jobs 
after having served in an economic Ministry in New 
Deli and having come to the "notice" of the .World 
Barx higher-ups in the course of their work, These | 
officers maintain their lien with the Indian Govern- 
mert during their.stint with the Bank, and come back 
to -vell-entrenched government positions — and pro- 
babL continue to serve the Bank's interests in New Delhi 
in tke hope of landing a second Washington assignment. 
Af the Government were to make public the names of the 
officers who had come from the World. Bank to the 
corrFlors of power in New Delhi, or the IAS officers who 
havesserved the Bank in the past 20 years, many deci- 
sione of the Government of India vis-a-vis the World 
Bank might begin to be fully understood. . E 
- Ore energetic Economic Advisor to the Government, 
postei with the Department of Economic Affairs, was a 
direct recruit of the World ‘Bank, “Patriotic”? feelings 





' | have »rought bim back to his motherland in his, present | 


key capacity, But 
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involving vital national interests. 

If the - IMF prescription is accepted and the social 
expenditures of the Government are slashed, such 
programmes as Food-for-Work, health, drinking water, 
housing, Harijan and tribal welfare, etc will be 
affected. Dissatisfaction’ among the weaker sections 
of the society and the working people will increase 
and there by will weaken the country internally. 

Even a moment’s reflection will show that agreeing 


d 


to the IMF conditions’ will mean playing into the 
hands of those very forces which have been busy 
encircling the country with military bases and aggres- 
sive military governments. Even if the Government . 
feels that it has to borrow from IMF, it can even at 
this late hour whittle down its “standard condi- 
tions", which are disastrous for the country’s self- — 7 
interests and derogatory to'the nation’s self-respect. C] 
(August 10) ` 
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' The following is the text of the despatch ‘sent by 
N. Ram from Washington published in The Hindu ( August 
7, 1981), which is by no means a Left organ nor takes an. 
opposition approach to the present Government: 


With tentative agreement emerging this week from the | . 
Washington round of negotiations — following a 
London round coincident with the side attraction of a 
royal wedding — the extended deal between India and 
the International Monetary Fund that is close to being 
wrapped up goes to the Prime Minister Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, and the Cabinet on the one side, and to the 
IMF's Executive Board on the other, for final approval. 

Given the clearly comproinising, or play-along mood 
observed on the Indian side, the process is expected to 
take weeks rather than longer. l f 

The largest loan being negotiated in the history of the 
IMF is known to carry a stiff degree of conditionality — 
contrary to the version put out by Indian officialdom 
for home consumption. . 

IMF sources here make light of the.very idea that the 
Government of India can secure. any kind of exemption 


~ or relief from the conditionality that is a mandated part 


of an extended financing arrangcment. TEN 
There is a modest part of the. IMF lending structure 

(the trust fund and the first tranche ofa credit arrange- 

ment) that might involve no or low conditionality, 
but conditionality expressed in arithmetically formulated: 
“performance clauses" and a “letter of intent" from the 
borrowing countty's Finance Minister is an inherent part . 
of a loan from the extended financing facility (EFF). 


According to an estimate made in .a recent Fund 
document, some three-fourths of the Fund's new 
- lending commitments involve üpper credit tranche prog- 
rammes that is, they require rigorous adjustment policies. 
The EFF arrangment sought by India. is related to 
‘balance of payments difficulties compounded by ‘‘struc- 
‘tural maladjustment of the economy" or “conditions 
impeding growth”. Thus it is precisely the kind of 
arrangement designed to promote “adjustment” and 
involving “rigorous” conditionality that the IMF talks 
about. "TM 

The document makes the point that the present situa- 
tion is in “contrast” to the period following the first 
wave of oil price increases in 1973-74, when approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the resources provided by the IMF ` 
to its members carried terms representing “a low degree 
of conditionality””, MEC - 

In fact, there is a high degree of ‘naivete or worse in 

suggesting that a three-year deal which Indian officials 
are still expecting to strike in the range of five billion 
SDRs and whose *'rigour'"is emphasised in the Fund's 
literature can pass the Executive Board in the present 

- political climate without extracting very stiff terms from 
the borrowing country. 

Even assuming, for the arugment that the IMF's 
Managing Director wil countenance it, there is - 
no possiblity of an EFF with no or low conditionality 
surviving the ‘veto’ wielded by the Reagan Adminis- 
tration — not to mention opposition from other conser- 
vative forces — on the IMF’s Executive Board, . 

The US .is making no bones about the kind of socio- 
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economic and investment policies it wants a Govern- 
ment to pursue, as part of the conditionality of an IMF ` 
arrangement, It has nothing but scorn for the relaxed 
: or “low” conditionality of the: period gone by that is 
referred to in the Fund’s literature. 
“Anyone who knows anythihg about it knows wha 
‘is involved here";a key IMF source told this corres- 
pondent with an element of cynicism, when asked what 
the terms for India were likely to be, “but part of the 
game is allowing the member-Government to blame us 
or say things about us for its policies, That's their . 
prerogative, and we know it's for the benefit of the 
political opposition and the people back home". + 
It does not need special powers of perception or LN" 
intuition to note the connection, or coincidence, between 
„a series of recent socio-economic measures announced 
(or signals sent) by the Government of India and the 
'. kind of policy direction the IMF favours for a country 
needing “structural adjustment.” : , : 
The ordinance conferring draconian powers on. the 
Government to ban strikes in “essential services" (and 
to extend the net by definition to any industry and any 
section of the organised working class) has, as-was noted 
in an earlier dispatch, won appreciation not merely from 
big business interests in India. t 
: The recent budgetary and tax measures, the upward: 
revisions in the internal prices of crude oil and the other 
inflation-stoking measures, the indications of “Mone-' 
tarism" and tightened money and credit policies, the 
Finance Minister's emphasis on “supply-side” factors 
in the economy, the promise to reduce food and other 
social subsidies and to freeze wages, the continuance of 
a ‘liberal’ import policy in a period of big trade def- | -~ 
cits as well as of the attitude of loosening up on invest- i 
ment controls, and the special emphasis on exports are 22 
all aspects of a broad approach that is very much in | 
line with IMF -and World Bank policy prescriptions 
during a period of increased conservatism. 
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It is recognised here that devaluation a la 1966 need 
not be the centrepiece of the arrangement being nego- 
tiated with the Government of India, although there is 
pressure for “more realistic" exchange rate management | 
— the term devaluation is getting. out of fashion for * | 
obvious reasons — from both the Fund and the Bank. i 

And while the scale is not going to be anything like 

« that seen in 1966, the floating of the Inidan rupee has 
allowed moderate de facto devaluation (against the - 
dollar) to be carried out ih doses in the recent period, 
with perhaps more to come, ' 

The record extended financing arrangement is boun 
to prove even more controversial politically in India i 

¿than it is today. Assuming it will be wrapped up a 
minimum worthwhile demand in Parliament might be 
that the “letter of intent", as well as the “performance 
clauses" be made public. > zi 

There is a major precedent for this in that the British 
Government could not avoid going public with the 
terms of its 3.4 billion SDR stand-by arrangement with 

. the IMF (over two years) in early 1977 — and the 
Italian Government was compelled, also in the seventies, 
to release the document officially after the details were 

' leaked out to enterprising journalism. à . 
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tolerance and cooperation, human beings could not 
have possibly survived. That is why some of the 


most perceptive minds who have appeared on the 
. ‘scene of history, sometimes in the garb of messengers 
. of God, have prescribed the imperatives of the moral 
"Universe «as a condition precedent to the satisfaction 
of humanity’s material and spiritual needs. And they 

.* gancticned the moral code in the name of God; they 
_. prescribed “punishments and rewards by concepts of 
' Heavea, Hell, the Judgement Day and by the 

: , assurance that when Dharma declines and wickedness 
. . prevai's, there would be a new incarnation of God to 
., re-esteblish Dharma, to punish the wicked and to 


' ` protect the kindly and the decent. 


P.N. HAKSAR 


. the ned for social solidarity on the other. 
- whick: divided human beings between masters and 
slaves between noblemen and clergymen and serfs 


_If one examines the. evolution of the moral uni- 
verse, one discovers the casual connection between 


the concepts of right and wrong, on one hand, and 
Societies 


had to yield to social structures based ón wider soli- 
darity. Liberty, equality and fraternity summoned 


Up solidarity. ' n 
... I have another set of beliefs. I believe in the — 


existence of systems as an objective reality. These 


. *'7 Systeras have also grown in the course of their evolu- 


[ must begin with a confession. I am, perhaps, old- 
fashioned. For, I believe that there.exists a moral 
universe side by side with the physical universe. 

: While the origin of the physical universe is a sub- 
ject matter of investigation and debates among the 
scientists and, of course, among the protagonists of 
established religions, the moral ‘universe has‘ its 
origin in the constant tussle between the contradic- 
tory nature of motivations of human beings. It 
expresses itself as a tussle between reason and un- 
reason; between selfishness and altruism; between 


intolerance and tolerance; between competition and ` 


cooperation; and between love and hate. - . 
These contradictory impulses might have their 
origin in the genetic nature of the human species; or, 
in the thousands of years of experience of social 
living. But human nature has within it these dicho- 
tomies. I cannot recall who said it but it was well 
said that the difference . between a saint and sinner 
was not that a saint never had.sinful ideas but rather 


that while having them he recognised them.and' 


. put a curb on them. | 
The gradual evolutión of the moral .universe finds 
expression in a series of ever closer approximations 
of social systems, value systems, cultural systems, 
economic and political systems, to the. imperatives 


of reason, altruism, tolerance, cooperation and per-- 


haps, love. In any kind of social, political, economic 
system, if the balance between the negative and posi- 
‘tive elements in human nature expressed in social 
terms had not been tilted in favour of reason, altruism, 
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- tion ia response to the moral universe and for rein- 


forcirg social solidarity. Thus, over a period of time, 


` human beings have evolved a system called family, à 


tribe, a State, economic systems, and so on. À 


systern has inherent in it certain laws governing it: 


and consolidating it, or contradicting it. Without 


' unde-standing the logic of a system, one cannot make 


it serve its purpose. In terms of our own ancient 


concepts, a system is governed by its own Dharma. 


Assucning the validity of division of society in Varnas, 


| the Farnashram Dharma has a logic. Once that logic 
is destroyed by new social and economic facts, one 


has to replace it by another systems. Similar kind of 


considerations apply to other systems like bureaucracy, - 
local self-government, Panchayati Raj, Planning 


System, etc. E 


Assuming that the universe is an act of creation, is - 


it not remarkable that the powerful Creator binds 


‘Himoelf down to the laws which he imposed on his 


own Creation? He does not use His power to subvert 
the system. Thus the earth goes round the sun. He 
does not,.in His: desire to show His power, order 
that. orice in a while, the sun should go round the 
earth. . Y 

I believe - that' the -essential condition for the 
survival of any system — political, economic, social, 
etc.—is its legitimacy. And legitimacy, in its turn, is a 
derived function of the state of the moral universe at 
a given time and place in the process of evolution of 
the human society. EE 

Finally, I believe that human beings having attain- 


ed knowledge of their social and natural environment, ` 


change has increasingly become a conscious process. 
It has become what might be called a secular process. 
It ic not susceptible to prayer and supplication. 

Vhen I look deeply into the segment of time of 


nearly seven decades of my own existence, I am ' 


amased at the changes which have taken place. Iam 
a witness to the final destruction of the Ottoman 


Turkish Empire, the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the 
Czarist Empire, the British Empire, the . French 
Empire, the Dutch Empire and the Portugese Empire. 
I have also been a witness to convulsions of societies, 
as for example, the events in Iraq in 1958, or in Iran 
in 1978. I am also a witness to the vast upheavals 


which history has recorded as the Russian and — 


Chinese revolutions, not to.speak of the revolutions 


in Vietnam and Cuba. Contemplating this scene, I. 
have been driven to the conclusion that whatever 


might be the material strength embodied in a system 


in terms .of production of goods, technology, “per . 


capita income, growth rates, etc., no system can sur- 
vive if it loses its legitimacy in the eyes of the citizens 
who are governed by that system. I also observe that 
the distinctive feature of our historical. times is the 


acceleration of the rate of technological and social : 


changes. This could be best illustrated by. a rather 
dramatic survey of human experience contained in a 
NASA report titled: Assessing Technology Transfer. 
I quote below the relevant paragraph: - 


“Right hundred life spans can bridge more than 50,000 years, 


But of these 800 people, 650 spent their lives in caves or- worse; . 


only the last 70 had any truly effective means of communicat- 
ing with one another; only the last 6 ever saw a printed word 
or had any real means of ‘measuring heat or cold; only the 


last 4 could measure time with any precision; only. the last 2 |- 
used an electric motor; and the vast majority of the items that. 


make up our Material world were developed within the life- 
span of the eight-hundredth person", d 


If there is any validity in what I have:stated in the 


preceding paragraphs, several conclusions suggest 
themselves if we are to fashion the destiny of our 


own country which, in effect, means the, destiny ‘of . 
nearly 700 millions of ‘Auman beings. However, the - 
central problem lies in the ' decision. to take a new 


turn inspired by the imperatives dictated by the 


moral universe and motivated by a conscious attempt 


to enlarge national solidarity.. Without. such. an. act 


of conversion, no problem of our country can be. 


solved. l 


The search for economic solutions is pathetic. 


-There are no unigeuly economic solutions to our 


problems. Nor, indeed, are there such solutions to - 


the global economic problems. Given the gathering 
together of millions of our people is.a greater guaran- 
tee of our security, sovereignty and national indepen- 
dence than only arms and armaments. No army. can 
fight with limp hands and soft rear.. The central. pro- 
blem of mobilisation of our national resources, if 
expressed in purely economic terms, can produce 
disasters. But in. an environment of resurgence of 
national spirit, one would have the moral basis and 


the political will for mobilisation of our vast re-' 


sources. - i TEMERE 

It may be argued that I am suggesting something 
which is manifestly absurd in the eyes of. the prota- 
gonists of Real Politik and of the so-called pragma- 
tists. I should like to say that history records 
durable victories for those who have been inspired: by 
the vision of tolerance, reconciliation, enlargement. of 
‘the area of social. solidarity. and not- for the faint 
hearts who take shelter behind so-called realism 
which is nothing but a rationalisation of cowardice 
and loss of understanding of the deeper laws which 
move humanity forward. E] e d 
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India's Approach to. Neighbours . - 


Mainstream (July 11, 1981) published B.G. Verghese’s article, “A Failure of Diplomacy” with 
a view to have frank discussion on the subject. - Last week, Mainstream (August 8, 1981) carried 
two responses to that article. Here is Published one more. More contributions will appear in the 


coming issues —Editor. 
Turning. ^». 
The. Other Cheek? 


V.P. DUTT 


= i 


T is axiomatic that a country should ‘strive for the . 


best of relations with all its neighbours. . Enmity 
or hostility with neighbours, conflict and war, costa 


- country dearly. Many countries with a legacy of. 


centuries of conflict discovered eventually that the 
good of their people demanded close, friendly, coope- 
rative relationship. This general principle is as valid for 
India as for any other country. Equally, it must, be 
added, it should be as valid for India’s neighbours as. 
for India. Can you clap with one hand? 

Jawaharlal Nehru, in the early years of the. formu- 
lation of India’s foreign policy, was acutely conscious 
of the problem and worked hard — and many 
sneeringly called him naive — to ensure: friendship 
with China, repair relations with Pakistan, and show 
. generous accommodation towards Nepal. (Bangla 
Desh had not yet come into existence). .Yet India 
has not had an easy relationship. with some of her 


neighbours, and with two of them at least there has - 


been conflict and war. . No one has claimed all the 

virtue for India and it is no one's case that India 

never makes and can never make mistakes. . f 
But relations with neighbouring countries can only 


," be established on the basis of certain principles and. 
certain norms. Apart from anything else, reciprocity 


in relationships and enlightened national interests 
remain the bedrock of any viable foreign policy. Of 
- course for some people the struggle against imperia- 


alism, neocolonialism, racialism, discrimination and. 


foranew, more just political and' economic world 
" order has lost all meaning, but can a country like 
India with its history and traditions abandon all these 
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- principles and concerns, and will not some loyalty to 


these ideals have some impact on relations with some 
neighbours at least? 

.1t his become fashionable in some quarters how 
to suddenly discover that it was after all India’s fault 
— obstinate towards China, churlish towards Pakis- 
tan and mulish towards Bangla Desh. Let us see the 
scenario: that they hold out for India’s foreign 


policy: 


First, with regard to China, gratefully accept the 
“package”, that is, let China hold what it has occupi- 


- ed anc allow us to keep what we managed to hold on 


to. Forget the Karakoram Highway, accept Nepal 
and Bautan as friendly buffer states for China, and 
do not raise the question of Beijing’s stance on 
Sikkim’s accession to India. 

. Then about Pakistan, General Zia is our best bet. 
Some have even discoverd that Pakistan has under 


- Zia gone far ahead of India in economic development 


and his regime is fully backed by the people. And 
what right have we to make so much fuss about 
Islamzbad getting arms for self-defence? Aren’t we 
heavily arming ourselves? We should accept Pakis- 


tan's security concern about India and recognise that | 


there has to be a balance between the two — and 


_'why not work out with it that balance? Now Islama- 


bad is also threatened by Moscow and Kabul. In 
fact, we should ourselves given arms to Pakistan to 
help make: it strong (against ourselves?) All this 


brease-beating about Pakistan's nuclear ambitions is 
‘unnecessary and uncalled-far and there is nothing we 


need to do about it in defence. 


` And finally about Bangla Desh. Let us abandon 
the "hauteur" and. turn the other cheek. It was in- | 


defensible on our part to. have publicly staked our 
claim: to New Moore island and instead we should 
work out agreements with Dacca virtually to its 
satisfaction, whether it is Farakka or New Moore. 
This m general is another. version of what was des- 


: cribed a' couple .of years ago as “result-oriented” 


foreign policy. It may be protested by those who 
advocate this line of thinking that I am exaggerating 
or simplifying their positions. Yet, in all seriousness 


- if ther positions are carefully analysed and logically 


followed, it only leads to the conclusions I have 


_mentioned above. ' l 


- Once these positions are logically spelt out their 


‘absurdity is self-evident. It is only the play upon 
. Words, verbal sophistry, which often tends to hide the 
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feality. No country in the world can follow such a 


. course of foreign policy — a policy of all give and no 


take, a policy of turning the other cheek. I am ready 
to concede that even turning the other cheek may at 
times become necessary in the higher interests of the 
country, but then the returns should be evident; 
touching faith in its miraculous. powers cannot be 
sufficient. What we are dealing with is the future of 
the country and not a carrom game among pals. 

The Janata Government tried this course and even 


] made great claims about its success, but had nothing 
- substantial. to show for all its amateurish, and some- 


times dangerous, policy of appeasement. It is instruc- 
tive to recall that even at that time, when a pretext 
arose, both'in Pakistan and Bangla Desh sudden anti- 
Indian campaigns burst out in the media of the two 


, countries. A similar campaign now in the context 
of .the forthcoming elections in Bangla Desh is 


another evidence of other reasons behind the acerbity 
of the ruling group there. All the same, there is no 


need to get worked up over these matters and things 


should be allowed to simmer down, while diplomatic 


‘efforts are continued to find mutually acceptable 


solutions. E l : 
Pakistan is in a different category altogether. 
Perhaps it is necessary to refresh our historical 
memories in regard to relations with one or two 
neighbours at least. China turned against India not 
because India had become aggressive and arrogant, 
but bécause Beijing had developed other needs and 
there was a major shift in its general line in foreign 


policy. Today if Beijing has shifted its stance towards 
' India, it is all to the good and is to be welcomed. But 


that does not warrant the position that, therefore, we 
should just be greatful and be content with whatever 


` we can get. Serious, hard-headed and hard-nosed 


negotiations are needed to find a solution to the 
various complex problems to the mutual satisfaction 


. Of both countries. 


It is even more pertinent to: recall what made the 
Indo-Pak problems so intractable and contentious. In 
one word, foreign intervention. The almost compul- 
sive obsession of the ruling elite of West Pakistan for 
parity with India led it to involve foreign powers in 


the affairs of the sub-continent and to borrow from: 


abroad matching strength with India. The huge array 
of arms and armament poured into Pakistan over the 
years in the interest of the Cold War and in the name 
of fighting Communism distorted developments and 


resulted in two wars. The Simla Agreement 1972, — 


was a glimmer of light in the what had earlier appear- 
ed to be a hopeless situation and promised an alter- 


- native road so as to end the long chapter of conflict 


and discard. But the promise has been aborted. | 
The drive for parity is on again. So is foreign 
intervention. Indeed India faces a much grimmer 


- situation today than it did at any time before. It was 


certainly necessary for the Foreign Minister. to tell 
the people of Pakistan that India had no wish to see 
had a vital stake in -the stability and prosperity of 
Pakistan, but it is entirely indefensible on the part of 
those.in India who are fostering’ a false sense of 
complacency over the renewed phase of massive arms 


assistance to Islamabad. History is repeating itself. 
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Pakistan break up or to come to harm and that she . 


Islamabad is once again being groomed for an inter- 
ventionist role, in fact this time for a much broader 
area, covering the whole Gulf. . E 
But Pakistan's own sights are trained elsewhere. 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi suddenly realised the 
danger of keeping mum or slurring over the questions 
ofthe kind of armaments that were going to be 
provided to Pakistan. All the F-16s and F-15s and 
other sophisticated, and in some cases the most 
modern arms, which even the US Army is being 
recently equipped with, have little relationship with 
any geniune self-defence needs of Islamabad. Let us 
be clear about it. Kabul is in no position to attack 
Pakistan and Pakistan is in no position to withstand 


even for a day a full-scale Soviet attack. The military 


muscle being provided to Pakistan will either be used 
against internal upsurge in the West Asia region, or, 
from the point of view of the rulers of Pakistan, for 
evening the scores with India. Some of it will also be 
handy in.suppressing the people at home and forti- 
fying the position of the military regime. in Pakistan. 
What imparts a more ominous ring to these deve- 
lopments is the virtual green signal given by the 
Reagan Administration to Pakistan to go ahead with 
its programme to explode a nuclear bomb, safety 
ignoring the half-hearted, for the record protests from 
some quarters in Washington. We do not know what 
the actual position is in regard to the exploding of a 
nuclear weapon by Pakistan, but nobody in the USA 
— a country which should know better than anyone 
else — doubts that it is coming. ' | 
‘What is to be our response and how do we meet 
this situation? The critics in India answer: detente 
with Pakistan. By all means, we should strive for 


‘detente with that-country. Eventually, that remains 


the only sane course. But detente is not a mantra 


'. that we can just chant and thereby obtain. One has 


to forget the entire reality of the situation in the 
region to belive that detente with Islamabad can 
come through F-16s and nuclear bombs and foreign 
intervention and foreign patronage. "a E 
The basic fallacy of the neo-critics in India is, 
firstly, the acceptance of the: assumption of parity 
between India and Pakistan, and secondly, the. 
indifference towards foreign intrusion in the sub- 
continent. The concept of parity between India: and 
any of her Souih Asian neighbours is a ridiculous 
proposition. If any parity is to be contemplated it 
can only be between India and China, and. not bet- 
ween India and Pakistan or Nepal or Bangla Desh. 
This means no disrespect for the people of these 
countries, but only a recognition of the realities of 
the international situation. s 
It would certainly be a. valid point that India, as 
the bigger country, should be. more magnanimous . 
and generous. Also, that relations should be based 
on mutuality of interests and equality and that there . 
should be no attempt to lord it over one's neighbours. 


` But it must also be equally well-understood and 


established that problems must be resolved on a 
bilateral basis, relations developed without outside 
pressures and cooperation promoted without looking 
up to foreign patrons. For thirty years India has 
waged a historic struggle to prevent or minimise 

(Continued on page 31) 
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AN intense debate has followed the PromcipuHón 
of the Essential Services Maintenance Ordinance. 

It is primarily concerned with the political aspect. 
However, in our view, the Ordinance is also connec- 
.ted with some important economic questions. The 
` move séems to form a part of the anti-inflation pack- 
age initiated by the Government. Its initial short-run 


duration and the hope that it may “not have to be 


renewed suggest that it is expected. to produce a 
restraining influence on the price level. 

Implicit in this expectation are some important 
theoretical and empifical propositions. 
positions postulate some. specific relationships bet- 
ween strikes (that is, loss of man-days), wage ráte, . 
industrial production and prices. These propositions 
or assumptions appear to be the following. Strikes 
are an important factor which lead to loss of man- 
days causing loss of production. On the other hand, 


The authors are Faculty Members, Indian Institute of 
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strikes push up wages, causing an increase in the 
cast of production leading to a cost-push price spiral. 


." TEus strikes, it is implied, contribute to an ipflation- 


ary process ina two-fold manner, through lower 
ouput and hi gher. cost. 

Ihe above a priori theoretical propositions can be 
tested with the help of-some empirical data.- The: 


-exent to which strikes were resorted to.and the rate 


of growth of prices were changing from year to year 
du-ing the 1970s. Thus it is possible to verify the 
menner in which the loss of man-days (measure of 
the extent to which’ workers went on strike) is. re- 
lated to the behaviour of the price index. True, a 

larze number of factors have a bearing on the growth 
of “industrial production. However, insofar as the 
res-rictions imposed on strikes are presumably based 
on zhe assumption of a strong, inverse relationship 
between the loss of man-days and growth of indus-~ 
trial production, it is important to see as to how 
this factor, taken by. itself, relates single handedly 
to radustrial production. If the incomes of one group 
of citizens may be taken to contribute to inflation, 
so can the income of the .other groups of people, 
unless. some other -serious assumptions about the 
relative propensities to consume are.made. Thus, 


-, we also attempt to examine the relation , between 


profits and prices. 

Loss of man-days through industrial strike has 
beer causing a great deal of headache to both in- 
dustrialists and governmental leaders. Apparently, 
if working time were not lost through industrial, dis- 
putes, one. may expect that industrial output would ” 
be higher. There is a further general presumption 
that a higher industrial output will exert a restraining ` 
influznce on the general price level. In order to find 
out the nature of the relationship which has existed 
between the behaviour of the loss of man-days and 
industrial production, we tried to see the association 
betwzen «the two for the period 1970-1979 (See 
Tablz I). Our exercise shows that the correlation 
betwzen man-days lost and industrial - production is, 


` paradoxically, positive, and not very weak (r=0. 58).. 


Simi arly, if one tried to see the association between 
annual yariations in man-days lost and annual varia- 
tions in industrial output, it is seen to be a positive 
relation (r=0.51) and again not a weak association. 
Apperently, as a result of rising public and private - 
inves-ment, employment of a larger number. of 
workers, technological change, growing labour. pro- 
ductivity, etc, industrial output continued to grow 
withont being swamped by the influence ' of loss of 
man-days. . 

What emerges, therefore, from these few observa- ` 
tions, for a decade to be precise, is that the behaviour 
of the growth of industrial output appears to be 
crucially and significantly related to a large number 
of factors ofher than loss of man-days through 
‘ strikes, lock-outs, etc. In fact, lock-outs-have also 
contriduted rather sizeably to the loss of man-days; 
in certain years, like 1976, as high as 78 per cent. 
Whatever little impact on production arises from the 
loss of man-days, one has reason to suspect this is 
outweighed by a large number of factors, which do 
not arse from the side of labour. Thus, policies 
iaa ‘reviving industrial growth must concentrate 
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` TABLE 1: Man-day Losses and Industrial Production (1970-79) 


Industrial** Percentage 





- otandard of living. 








Year - Man-days lost* Man-days lost* Total man-days* Percentage 
T due to strikes due to lockouts lost change in Production change in 
(‘000) (7000), ('000) tota Index Index of 
man-days ` Industrial 
lost production 
1970 14749(72%) . 5814 508) » 20563 100 l a 
1971 . 118037195) . 4743 (29% ' 16546 —19.54 104.4 4,40 13,5 — +0.58 
1972 13748(67%) . 6796 (33%) 20544 24.17 110.6 5.94 125 —  4-0.37 
1973 13862(6796) ' 6764: (33%) 20626 0.40 111.1 0.45 - r1,5 — -+0.76 
1974. 33643(84%) 6619" (16%) 40262 , 95.20 113.2 1.89 14,6 — +0.51 
1975 16706(79%) 5195 (21%) - 21091 —~ 47 62 119.2 5.30 - 
1976 2799(22%) ` 9947 (78%) 12746 — 39.57 113.7 —4.61 
1977 13410(53%) 11910 (47%) . 25320 98.65. 138 3 21.64 
1978 15423(54%) : 12917 (46%) 28340 11.93 147.8 6.87 
1979 35118(80%)' e 8748 (20%). 43866 ‘54.78 149.5 1.15 ya 





* Source: Indian Labour Statistics 1977, p. 277 Table 10.1 (a) — Industrial disputes classified by strikes and lock-outs 1961-76 
for the years 1970-76, For 1977-79, Economic Trends, March 1981, Question hour in Parliament, Figures in párentheses 


. indicate percentage of total man-days lost. 


**Spurce: Economic Survey, 1980.81. 


dn factors like investment, employment, technology, - 


sroductivity and product-mix. As the real earnings 
of the workers have come, down (Table IV) it will 
not do to bau activities designed to protect their 


^ 


t 


Thus the emphasis given to forcing a reduction in 
the. loss of man-days seems to be an inversion of the 
order of priorities. In fact, it can be argued that 
when normal and-overt trade union activity: is not 


allowed, the discontent and sense of frustration among 
. workers may take the form of ‘many covert tactics 


related both to basic work-motivation and to the 
organised working class response which adversely tells 
on production. REP Rm od 

In any case, if past experience is any guide, it 
follows that little positive impact on production’ may. 
be expected to arise from clamping down legal curbs 


r 


. on strikes aud other working class action in the.. 
On the contrary, if the results of © 


organised sector. C 
our preliminary investigations are valid, a major part 
of the diagnosis underlying the. Ordinance does not 
stand tlie test of empirical verification. Hence it 
amounts to distracting the government's attention 
from such other critical variables which may be posi- 


tively helpful in containing, if not reversing, inflation. 
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¡ANOTHER hypothesis one frequently comes across is 
that increases in wage-rates trigger a cost-push 
inflation. We-attémpted to examine it with respect 
to the data concerning the manufacturing sector in 
India for the period of the 1970s. During this period, 
on the basis of the CSO data, it is seen that the share 
of wages in total factor payments declined from 58 
per cent in 1970-71 to 52 per cent during 1974-75 
and it was 54 per cent in 1978-79. The share of non- 
wage incomes (that is, profits, dividends and interest) 
obviously improved. It went up’ from around 20.8 


. per cent to over 25 per cent during the same period, 


with the share of the income of the self-employed 
practically remaining unchanged. (see Table II) 
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This redistribution of factor incomes-in favour of 
the propertied was accompanied by an increase in the 
wholesale price index for the manufacturing sector 
which increased from the base of' 100 in 1970 to 189 
in the year 1978-79. - o 


TABLE IL: Share of wage incomes, non-wage incomes in 
total factor payments and wholesale price index for tbe. 





manufacturing sector 1970-79 ; 
Year . Wholesale Compensation to Profits + Dividends 
price Index Employees x 100 Interest Total factor 
for Manufac- Total factor Payments x 100 . 
turing. Sector Payments l 2 x 5 
1970-71 ` 100 58. NA 
1971-72 NA. NA NA. 
197273 195 56 20.8 
1973-74- . 151 56 23.3 
1974-75 170 -— 52 25,7 
1975-76 163: 55 . 23.1 
1976-77 177 — 53 26.0 
1977-78 ' 176 54 24.3 
1978-79 . 189 | 54 25.5 





Source: ‘Economic survey p. 109, 1980-81; National Accounts 
Statistics, January 1981. ‘a 


The correlation coefficient between the share of 
wages in factor incomes and wholesale prices for the 
sector. comes out to be a strong negative figure 
(r= —0.83), while that between the share of profits, 
dividends and interest turned out to be a strong posi-- 
tive one (r=090). What can be inferred from the 


. above is that a redistribution in favour of. property 


incomes pushes up prices. The reduction in the share 
of wages leads to a curtailment of demand for mass 
consumer goods in the economy, which leads to 
unutilised capacities and loss of scale economies, : and 
consequently to cost escalation. Capital would like 
to obtain its customary returns from a smaller turn- 
over, Which means by raising prices. >~ >> -, 
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At this stage it may be mentioned that- the basis 


for the view which relates high wage-cost to rising . 


prices is, faulty. This has been, in a way, demonstra- 
ted way back in the 1930s by Lord Keynes. An 
increase in wage cost for one individual firm or 
enterprise will push up its cost of production. . Büt it 
is a part even: of text-book economics that * the 
Telationship which holds at the micro level for an 
individual, single firm may not hold for the macro 


situation for the.economy as à whole. To postulate ` 


that it is so is to indulge in the fallacy of com- 


position. This is because when wage cost is reduced : 


for the whole economy, that is, the share of wages 
in total income falls, there comes about a contraction 
of the market for goods and: services. This worsens 
the profit prospects. However, given the control over 


pricing enjoyed by the propertied entrepreneurs, they . 


push up prices to protect their incomes. 


An examination of Indian data in this respect lends | 


support to.our hypothesis. If we try to correlate -the 


profits before tax (on the basis of the RBI sample of, 


large and medium companies) of the Indian’ Corpor- 
ate Sector with the behaviour of wholesale price- 
index for manufactured goods, wé find a strong, posi- 
tivé correlation between the two (r=0.92). If we 


relate the rate of growth of profits before tax to rate - 


of change.of prices for manufactured goods, we 
again find a similar correlation between’ the two, 
(Table IIT). 


Thus, it appears that a policy to canai inflation l 


should concentrate on the share of factor payment 
going as profits. In, fact, workers, 
income group, are among the victims of inflation 
because their purchasing. power is eroded by relent- 
lessly rising prices. Let us see the facts concerning 
the fate of real earnings of organised sector workers. 
The organised sector: working class is often port- 
 rayed as a privileged section of society, gaining hefty 
wage increment by dint of its organised strength. It 
means the working class must have improved both 
its absolute and relative share in income. The average 
per capita earnings of factory: workers (of' those 
earning less than Rs. 400 per month) in current 
prices increased from Rs. 2449 in 1968 to Rs. 3125' in 


1975 — an, increase of nearly 29 per cent. Similarly, 


if one were to compare the average money earning 
at current prices with the index number of consumer 
prices for industrial’ workers, it is seen that it 
increased from 177 ‘during 1968 to 321 in 1975 and 
1977, that is, a little over 81 per cent increase. The 
impact of this change is seen in a'fall in the average 


real annual earnings of industrial workers by about, 


28 per cent during this period (See Table IV). The 
data base after 1975 is changed insofar. as the aver- 


age earnings are reported for employees earning up . 


to Rs. 1,000 a month. This makes a comparison: up 
‘to the later period ‘difficult. However, it does not 
seem to change the direction of the'change in money 
and real earnings. Hence it can be concluded that 
the working class “a lost ground. -both absolutely 
and relatively. E 
, - @ 

The foregoing preliminary study shows. that it is 

. difficult to observe any significant supporting basis 
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_ TABLE III: Corporate Sector’s Profit Before Tax ati 
la olesale Prices: 1970-1978 


y 








Year ee "e ' Rate of Wholesale Percentage 
tax (D growth of Price Index for wholesale 
(Rs. lakhs) Profit before Manufacturing prices of 
a s tax Products (2) . -Manufac- 
l ' ‘tural 
bs Products 
1970-71 - 51701 | -100 
1971-72 + 54615 56 , 15 ` 15 
1972-73 - . 58319 68° 125 870 — 
1973-74 74019 , 237 151 20.80 
1974-75 102121 36.8 170 12,58 
1975-76 80008" > —21,7 163 4,12 ` 
1973-77 ^ 81331 . 47 177 8,59 
197-78 89630 10.1 176 —0.56 


Simte: (1) Figures for large and medium companies, RBI 
Bulietin, May 1980, ‘September 1977, September 1975. (2) 
Wholesale Price Statistics, Indian 1947-48, Chandok, Economic 
Scientific Research Foundation, Table C-1, 1. 
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^ TABLE IV: Average Money and Real Earnings of 
Factory Workers 


Year ` (1) (2) 
Average Annual Index No. of poe Annual 
Earnings of Consumer Prices Real Earnings 





Factory Workers (Industrial f Col. 
(Rs.)| Workers ' Workers) b x 100 
| 1960-100 | Col. 2 

19638 2449 177 1384 
1969 . 2588 175 1479 
1970 2726 - 184 1482 - 
1971 2821 190 : “1485 . 
1972 3000 ' 202 1485 — 
193 3214 "236 1362 
1974 3119 304 ^ - 1026 
1975 3158 ` 321 984 
#1975 ` 5203 , 296 — 1758 
#1977 5614 - 321. 1749 


- a v—— € MH aa —MÁÁ— I ———M — 
— HÀ MM! MÀ ot — M MÀ 


_Scurce: (1) Statistical Abstract India N. S. No, 22, 1977 


` Tabis 146. (2) Monthly Abstract of Statistics, March 1981, 


197€, 1977. 

*VJorkers earning less then Rs. 1000/- per month, For the 
earlier years only workers earning less then Rs. 400/- for 
morth, i 
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in -ecent Indian experience for the assumptions 
.which so strongly underly the Essential Services 


Ma-ntenance Ordinance. In fact, some of the avail- 
able evidence points in the opposite direction.. 
Consequently, apart from the fact.that one is led 
to.put a question mark on the effectiveness of the 
Orcinance in achieving its stated objectives, one is 
left wondering about the negative impact of a 
meesure whose foundeuons seem to be untested. [C] 
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they get much more than the total amounts they pay 
the landlords as rent. - y 


¿There are also cases in which the landlord as well | 
as thetenent may have just cause and yet there may 


be a cash of interests between them. Here is. one 


Such case. A, an industrial worker, was a: tenant of 
Jandlerd B.. The landlord sold the house to another 


industrial worker C, who needed it for personal use. 
C was convinced’that he was fully justified "in trying, 


'to.get-the house vacated. On the other hand, A was 
convirced that being an old tenant, there was no : 


moral justification for C asking him to vacate be- 


. , cause he would not be able ‘to get even a similar 
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Mess movements and day-to-day work among; the 


masses throw up many new problems, some of - 
_ them quite complicated. These need to be posed and 


discussed so that, as far as possible, common and 


-+ correct understanding about them is arrived at among 


the progressives. This article is an attempt to pose. 
and discuss some of these problems. — 

There exists acute housing shortage. The demand 
is much more than availability. This has enabled 
landlords to, raise - rents exorbitantly. ‘There is also 
the fact that as a class/group, landlords- are a much 


‘stronger 'party than tenants. Many of the tenants 


just cannot manage the expenses necessary to go to 


' court to get the benefits of Rent Restriction Acts. . 


Many of the landlords are quite unscrupulous. They 
are always trying to raise rents by fair or foul means. 
One comes across any number of cases in which the’ 
landlords refuse to' carry out essential repairs and 
agree to do so only when the tenants agree to. further 
jucrease the rents being paid by them. There have 
been.cases in which the landlord would not let the 
tenant carry out essential repairs. even at his own 
expense. More often than not the police go to the ' 
help of the landlord in süch cases. Many landlords 
get unscrupulous police officers to force their tenants 
to quit or to increase rents. It is well known that 
many tenants have to face such problems and diffi- 


- culties. It is therefore natural that the sympathy of 


the Leftists and progressives in general should be . 
with the tenants against the landlords. And this can- 


- not- be taken exception to. Life, however, is quite , 


complicated. “ . : . | a 
I have come across cases in which the landlord is — 


' a poor-man,’even a poor widow, while the tenant 


is much better placed in life, in financial terms. and 
from the view point of influence. Some of these 
tenants harass their landlords. Such a tenant, for 
instance, may not pay the rent for months and even 
years, knowing that it would not’ be. easy for the 
landlord or the landlady to start court proceedings 
with the help of a lawyer. There are cases in which 
such tenants have illegally sublet portions for which 
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house except at a much higher rent which most 

likely would be beyond his reach. - _ Pus 
One party or the other in such disputes approaches 

some Left leader or worker and seeks his help. If 


‘the approach is made by the tenant (as -often is the 
, case), there may be a tendency to support-his case 


just because he is a tenant and the other party is the 
landicrd. In our opinion, in cases of this type, which 


‘are exceptional though not very uncommon, such an 


appreach may prove wrong and harmful. The correct 
approach would be to know the viewpoint of the 


other side also and then try to bring about a com- . 


prome on.a just and reasonable basis. In cases in 
Whiclr compromise may not prove possible, it’ may 
‘be correct not to take sides but to advise the parties 
to try to reach some mutual settlement or to get the 


. dispute.settled with the help of an arbitrator or even 
_ by a court. Es 


Almost 50 per cent of India's population is below 
the poverty line. Unemployment too. has been in- 
creasing. Problems of poverty, unemployment, etc, 
cannct be solved unless India adopts an-anti-mono- 
poly “path of. development leading to socialism. 
However, various Government schemes, introduced 
volun arily or under mass pressure, if properly imple- 
mented, can bring some much-needed relief to the 
poor and the needy. It is our understanding that 
Left parties and groups should not be indifferent to 
such schemes. On the other hand, they must try to 
ensurc that such schemes actually benefit the largest 
possible number of really deserving people. That, 
howe”er, means facing quite a few ticklish problems. 

TaEe for instance the Punjab Government's scheme 
of pensions for the aged and poor widows and relief 
for destitute children. In -Amritsar we devoted a 
lotoftime.and attention to ensure that as many 
deser-ing and eligible cases applied for and got 
sanctioned pensions under this scheme. Sometimes 
some undeserving and ineligible persons would want 
us to zertify and verify patently wrong statements 
made by them in their applications. : Once a (rich) 
widow wanted the writer of this article to endorse 
lier Statement that she had no earning son, although 
one cf her sons was a pilot in the Air Force. There 
were also cases in which some old men and 
womcn wanted certificates that they no sons or 

ancsons, though they had earning ones. 
Sometimes . such cases are deserving though not 
eligitle. There can be a tendency to endorse all 
such wrong statements for fear of losing some sup- 
portes or in the hope of winning new supporters. 
In: oir opinion this is wrong and: wil harm the 
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movement in the long run. That such a tendency is 
. there in the bourgeois parties is undoubted. Once 
an official of the Social Welfare Department told 
this writer, “There are ruling party MLAs who 
recommend pensions for landlords by giving wrong 
certificates about their bein? landless. Why are you 
so strict?" He named at least two legislators from 
one district who were doing this. Such a tendency 
must: be avoided by Left and progressive parties. 
The correct thing is to fight’ for liberalisation of 
such schemes, to explain the correct position to the 
applicants, to recommend fully eligible and even 
‘marginal but. deserving cases but not to verify as 
correct false statements. At the most the signatures 
of those making such statements may be attested. 
There are many schemes these days for giving 
cheap and even interest-free loans to people belong- 
ing to the Scheduled Castes and backward classes. 
One. problem in connection with the working of these 
schemes is that generally the prescribed forms are 
complicated and really deserving persons cannot: fill 
them on their own, often being illiterate. A class 
of so-called social workers has emerged, which 


“help” them by charging fees which are by no means 


nominal. Generally such “social workers" owe 
allegiance to one bourgeois party or the other. , Left 


parties and their workers should be-so active in this ` 


field that the professional “social workers” are. left 
high and dry or are forced to do the work free. Of 
course, the danger of some -Left workers falling 
prey to the wrong tendency has to be guarded 
against. a o i l 
. Another problem in connection with these schemes 
is as under. Many well-off, clever people not 
eligible for the benefits of the schemes manage to 
avail of the same: by making false statements and 
- getting them endorsed by legislators, municipal com- 
missioners and sarpanches. This happens on a big 
scale when -time-bound quotas and targets are fixed 
for banks, district authorities, etc. The tendency: to 
give such false certificates is the result of fear of 
losing some votes, etc. As already stated, Left 


parties must not fall a'préy to such a tendency. d 


Last but not least, many politicians belonging to 
“the ruling bourgeois parties tell people entitled to get 
loans under these schemes that they should consider 
the loans as grants. This is an undesirable practice. 
To fight for writing off loans in deserving cases is 
‘one thing; it is entirely different to encourage non- 
return of loans in general. 

Such political leaders, activists and workers as 
live amongst the masses. have often to deal with*petty 
fights and quarrels in Mohallas. The tendency to 
back one's own supporter irrespective of the merits 
of the.case is often there, and it is strong. This can 
only help to strengthen groupism and to divide 
people who should he united. 
must be resisted.. Efforts must be made to bring 
about compromises and settlements on a just, basis 
and to prevent people from getting into the clutches 
of the police. a a 

In cases involving murder, serious injuries, etc, too, 
one must resist the tendency to go the whole -hog 
with one’s supporters irrespective of merits. One 
‘must ascertain the truth to the maximum possible 
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country. O] 


extent and then take a just and reasonable stand. 

This may sometimes result in some supporter turning 

hostile, but in the long run just and principled stands 
will help in winning greater respect and even more 
supporters. EE E x 

Often, issues crop up in which the interests of a 

group clash with the interests of the community as a 
whole. And if the group happens to be organised: 
and vocal, there will be a tendency to support the 


group against the interests of the community as a | 


whole. Here is an instance. 2s 
For many years in Punjab anyone with a certificate 
of experience from a legislator could get registered 
as an Aurvedic medical practitioner and practise as. 
such.. This led to quite a few treating people though 


. they knew next to nothing about thé Ayurvedic or 


any other medical system. Some deaths in one of the 


"towns in punjab at the hands of such a ‘medical 


practitioner' led to an uproar. The Punjab Govern- 
ment decided to end the practice of allowing Ayur- 
vedic medical practitioners getting registered on the 
basis of experience certificates alone. This was a step 
in the-right direction. Such practioners as" would be 


adversely affected resented the measure. - They ‘were . 


able to build d powerful lobby in.the Assembly. In 
our opinion, the CPI group in the Assembly took a 


very correct attitude. It supported the Government : 


measure while demanding that those already in- 
practice should be allowed to continue provided they 
took and passed a test/examination. The point is 
that the interests of the community should not be 
sacrificed for the interests of a proup. Instead, efforts 
Should be made to reconcile them. If that proves 
impossible, the interests of the community as a 
whole must take precedence over group interests. 
Under the subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme 


of the Government of India, State Governments . 


build houses/quarters. Under. the law these can be 
allotted only to industrial workers.. In quite a few 
cases, the allottee workers do not occupy these 
houses. Instead they rent them out on higher rent or 


.for some amount as pugree. Often the persons who 
thus come to occupy the houses are not even eligible, | 


generally being non-industrial workers. It is workers 
in the queue and genuinely in need of houses who 
are the losers. What should trade unions do in such 
cases? This is not an easy question because a prin- 
cipled stand may cost the support of those who have 
indulged in the malpractice. Wé in "Amritsar took 
thestand that in every new colony or cluster of 
houses built under the Schemes, there must be a 
caretaker from the very beginning and Une house/. 
quarter must be reserved for him. It should be his 


-duty not only to collect rent but also to ensure that 


no vnauthorised (non-allottee) person occtipies any 
house even for a day. - E ug 


Many more problems of the types given above 


arise in the course of mass movements and day-to-day . 
Work among the masses. It needs to be emphasised 


that Left parties and mass organisations led by them 
should not take the line of least resistance. They 
Should discuss such problems at.appropriate levels 
and take principled stands. That alone will serve the 
long-term interests of the Left movement in the 
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TH expression ‘Transfer of intellectual Technology’ 

was used by Michael Chossudovsky in 1977 to 
point out the fact that intellectual life in universities 
and institutions. of higher learning, , especially in the 
field of social sciences in countries of the Third 
World, conforms to the accepted cultural and intel- 
lectual tradition of the rich nations, that is, the 


- accepted ideology of these nations. “Theories, for- 


mulae, quantitative techniques and explanations of 
causality”, he points .out, “are often remedies based 
on the implicit interests of the rich nations in 
alliance with the dependent~ bourgeoisie and ruling 
classes in poor countries. Research activity is socially 
and politically conditioned by the mechanics of eco- 
AO political dependence” (EPW, September 
3, 1977). ° AM 

If one accepts the Marxian position regarding the 
relation between the base and the superstructure, 


there is no doubt that transfer of intellectual techno- - 


logy in social sciences is- one aspect, an important 
aspect, of the superstructural manifestation of domi- 
nation and dependence in the economic sphere. As 


is well known, this relation of domination by the - 
powerful nations of: the West on the one hand and’ 


the consequential dependent character of the. poorer 


- 
The author is Professor of Economics, Gokhale Insti- 
tute of Politics and Economics, Pune. l 
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n£tions on the other is an international phenomenon, - 
so that the world capitalist system as a whole remains 
cohesive and powerful. ; - i 

Too much and sometimes exclusive reliance on 
positivist epistemology in the pursuit of social 
sciences with its concomitant — the philosophy of 
so-called ‘ethical neutrality’ — are the instruments by 
which a clear picture of economic and social realities 
is obscured in Third Word countries. Let us take the 
case of economic science. In most of the discussions: 
on growth and development relevant for under- 


‘developed countries, there is an important . hidden - 


assumption, That is, stable and optimal rate and 
levels of growth and development are only possible if 
the wondrous mechanism of self-adjustment is made 
to pperate. As the world has come a long way since 
the days of the reign of ‘the invisible hand’ of Adam 
Smith, some room is now provided for marginal 
vo.untarism in economic decisions, especially in the 
mztter of pre-selection of economic and social goals, 
This statement needs elaboration. Today, economic 
plenning is no longer the prerogative of socialist 
countries alone. Planning is pursued in many deve- 
loping countries as a serious endeavour for overcom- 
ing economic backwardness. Even developed capitalist 
countries have been practising partial planning for 
some time. But in the case of all such countries, both 
developed and developing, economic planning can 
never be comprehensive because of institutional bot- 
tlenecks. What is done in the name "of planning in 
non-socialist countries is only elaboration and for- 
mulation of planned targets. and allocation of 
firancial resources. The most important part, namely, 
inplementation of the planned tasks, is left to 
selt-propelling forces. As a result, though important 
macro-social goals like eradication of poverty and 
unemployment are, pre-selected in countries like 
India, at the plane of actual operation, the wide 
discrepancy between what ‘should be’ and what ‘is’ 
is due to the únshakeable faith of the planners in the 
logic of automatic adjustment of economic forces 


leading to stable equilibrium and fulfilment of envi- 


saged macro-social goals. 

The above position is best reflected in the irrational 
reliance on gradualism by the theoreticians and 
prectitioners of economic science. The problem of : 


. poverty in India and some other countries of the 


Third World would be a case in point. Even when. 
it is shown, as has been done in some important 
studies in India, that a section of our population 
comprising not less than 25 per cent belonging to 
the lowest income brackets have remained for all 
practical purposes outside the stream of benefit flow 
of planning. it is argued from the foundation ‘of 


. postulates of what Nicholes Georgescu-Roegen calls - 
- ‘standard economics’ that in every scheme of growth 
' thcre has to be some sacrifice for a temporary period. 


We do not know the duration of this temporary 
pe-iod. It is also argued that too much concern with 
poverty in the face of need for rapid growth is a 


- kind of emphasis on value judgement which has: no 


place in economic science. If that is so, at least 
thcoretically, there are‘grounds to choose a criterion 
of exclusion in the developmental paradigm on the 


‘basis of the reverse position, that is a.plan which 
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ignores the benefit of the rích and the very rich. 
Such a formulation even in a developing country 
would be regarded as heresy and a revolt against the 
dominant ideology, and’ hence ‘would be branded 
unscientific. 

Why does such a situation exist in most of the 
Third World countries with a dominant capitalist 


„mode of production? The answer can be: sought in 


the nature of world capitalism. today which has be- 


-come a single sphere of operation. To analyse this, 


one is inclined to accept the .centre-periphery or 
metropolis-satellite paradigm of the global capitalist 
system. In this paradigm, the bourgeoisie at the 
periphery are regarded as dependent on their counter- 
part at the centre. In such a situation, there is also 
need of a transfer of intellectual technology from the 
centre as an ideological support of peripheral: capita- 
lism. It is obvious that this can only be done through . 
agencies of higher education and research. This is a 
logical extension at the cultural plan of the inter- 
national.economic Scene. 


If thére is clear vision, it is, possible to see the 


nature of dissemination ‘of knowledge, especially in 
social sciences with economic science heading the list 
foremost. places of education at the centre. Students , 
and scholars from the. periphery who throng at these ` 
centres of higher learning, from the very beginning, 
are led through a stream of ‘false consciousness’. 

The whole horizon of knowledge acquires a ‘fetish’. 
character. Appearance becomes all-important; so- 
phisticated tools of analyses are utilised to analyse 
the events at the ‘phenomenal’ level. without any 
attempt at explaining the reality or the sub-structure.. 
Such an epistemology is an ideological requirement | 
of international capitalism. Consequently, as far as 
the intellectuals of the Third World are concerned, 

scholarship starts and ends with an analysis of 


‘the irrelevant — a state which «is hardly realised by 


the participants or even if it is realised by many, 
it is not admitted.as that might jeopardise the career 


of these intellectuals in the peripheral countries. 


Looking at the scale on which particular streams 
of learning are financed in big universities and insti- 
tutions in the highly developed countries, one could 
call these “‘giant intellectual corporations". Of course, 
the extent of financing in an area of knowledge 
depends to a large extent on its capability of shaping: 
the ideological outlook of the receivers. This is an 
extremely important aspect of financing which, in 
today's terminology, is “performance-oriented”. Need-' 
less to say, the better the performance in the ideo- 
logical sphere, the higher the possibility of expansion 
of the size of such ‘corporations’. - 

It is common knowledge that year after year a 
heavy dose of “fresh blood” from developing countries 
is fed into the ideological machines of the West — 


. the universities and prestigious institutions of learning 


where excellence means mastery of what is served 
rather than what is needed for particular countries. 
‘As a result, the aspirants from the Third "World 
countries return home fully convinced of the immense 
potentiality of the models of growth they have-learnt, 
for economic and social changes in their own coun- 
tries. The dominance of the ideology of monopoly 
capitalism is so all-pervasive that formal familiarity 
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with the tools of analysis of social sciences employed ' 
by the' pion intellectual corporations’ of the West ` 
raises thé scholars higher in the table of ranks, thus 
creating a new intellectual aristocracy. After this 


. Stage, a certain pattern follows with singular regu- . 


larity. These new intellectual aristocrats become the 
pioneers in disseminating social scientific knowledge 
with all its ramifications in the countries of their. 
origin. In this way, a precondition is established for 
application of imported tecknology. In course of 


. time these scholars become so well. established that 


efficiency and productivity by its application become 
extremely commendable. This is the phase when it. 
becomes ‘difficult to discern a difference in the pro-, 
grammes of studies in social sciences in the periphe- 
ral countries with those at the centre. 

There can be no dispute about.the contention of 
Baran and Sweezy that the class interest. of monopoly 
capital is to make its operating universe as large and 
amenable as possible. 1f this position is accepted 
as true, economic domination has to go hand in hand 
with political and ideological control. This is made 
effective for the entire sphere of influence of world : 
capitalism. As is well known, if there is a setback on 


the economic front, political pressures are brought . 


to bear upon the governments in the periphery: which 
have to choose between a passive path of réconcilia- 
tion.and a total rejection of the claims of the centre. 
In such Situatians, the elites.play a vety. important 
role, and since the ideological foundation of these 
elites is usually built by the giant intellectual corpor- ' 
ations of thé West either by direct participation or 
through imported intellectual technology, it is: easy 
to. understand in which direction the support of this 
class would go. In a condition of complete domina- 
tion, the role of the elite becomes passive although 
it does not lose its significance. — ' 

The elites in their turn formulate and execute a 
policy of controlled dissemination of knowledge 
through universities, colleges and other institutions of 
higher learning. They help the students to develop a 
Weltanschauung which would serve the ideology of 
the centre. In many cases, however, thé attempt fails. 
The main components of this world- -view, especially 
in social sciences, are: indifference to,ideas preaching 


. social concern and branding any thought or formula- , 


tion which challenges the relevance or efficacy of thé ` 
product of foreign ' ‘intellectual corporations' as” 
utopian or dangerous. In brief, a complete zeitgeist 
is created which drowns any other aspiration. Asa 
consequence, officially the intellectuals of the Third 
World confront a Hobson’s choice in technology be- 
cause the intellectual apparatus is modelled in such a 
way that there is only one technology available: \ 
Under the circumstances, the transfer of one cate- 
gory of. intellectual . technology is permissible, that 
idealises the way of life of a capitalist society and 


presents postulates of economic actions òf capitalism : 


as universal postulates. Working with or evolving 
paradigms or models from such postulates alone is 
regarded ‘as final demonstration. of exact scientific 
character in theoretical formulations in social 
sciences. In the field of economics, people belonging 
to the ‘standard’ school claim that only in this way 
the Hus scientific character of economic generali- 
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mundane relevance is ensured. 
This is a clear case of intellectual domination. This 
domination starts from the economic edifice through 


- 


economic imperialism and the superstructural mani- 


festation appears to be natural because'in this con- 
in economic science satisfy 
only the holy' criterion of ‘sufficient reason’ almost 
verging on what Kant criticised as ‘pure reason’. 


Such reason could in some cases be “logically consis- 


tènt- escapism” to uphold one ideology. This escap-. 


ism is justified on the ground that social concern and 
prescription for remedies ‘of economic ills. are value 
judgements viewed from various angles. Therefore, 
why not one set.of value judgements be considered as 


‘good as another with the assumption that silence 


regarding value judgement is also a value judgement? 
Therefore, the mind ofa social scicentist is condi- 
tioned to the ethos of a particular milieu. Then and 
only then the person is supposed to be a scientist in 
the strict sense of the term. The next and an impor- 


tant concern of such a scientist would be, as has been 


pointed out, to mastér the most modern and sophisti- . 


cated tools of analysis which provides so-called greater 
degrees of exactitude from one stage to another iri 
social scientific formulations. Since the necessary 
condition for the detachment of -a social scientist 
from a societal milieu js not possible, training through 
the consumption of products of the giant . intel- 


lectual corporations of advanced capitalist .coun-. 


tries makes the scientist attached only to the values 


of that system — or rather, the endeavour is to make 


him so. 
There is a: necessity to influence the pattern . 


of thinking * of economists and othet'social scientists 


as Well, in the peripheral countries. With the recog- 
nition of this necessity for some time, consistent 
efforts in this regard have. been going on. In fact it 
has ` become a global phenomenon. Teaching in 


schools of economics in the West is especially desig- ' 


ned to idealise reaction as a social imperative or sup- 


‘port status quo as opposed to measures for social 


justice on grounds of scientific necesstiy. A country 


‘is seen as part of the world economy; hence the. 


particular should reflect. thé image of the genera], 


although strictly speaking the image is not general, ' 
` From a Marxist point of view, the theory of imperial- 


ism has emerged in an attempt to study the process 


of economic expansion of the imperialist centres and 


as its limit, the quest for world domination. By the 
same token, the quest for domination of the political, 


cultural and ideological ad isa à logical extension ' 


of this premise. 
If one wants to trace a convincing economic argu- 
ment for.this quest, there are reasons to agree with 


the contention: “Whether imperialism assumes the 
foím of unmitigated oppression and colonialism, 


trade exploitation or economic ownership, it is an 
intractable ingredient of advanced capitalism. Finance 
capital needs the ‘imperialist avenue to sustain its 
inherent driving. force of expansion and growth, 
power and wealth; it cannot survive confined to its 
own soil and own people... ? (Charles H. Anderson, 
The Pelitical Economy of social class 1974). 

In such a situation, the dominated countries’ real 
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“sition. that transcends ' spatio-temporal - sphere: of solution ties | in developing their own corpus of 


thirking, that is, developing a highly useful indigen- 
ous intellectual technology. “In the epoch of ,the 
revelutionary movement of the Third ' World”, 
Theotonio dos Santos aptly remarked, “we have to. 
devzlop the theory of laws of internal development 
in those countries that are the object and are govern- 
ed by them. This theoretical step transcends the 
theory of development which seeks to explain the 
sitcation of the under-developed countries as a -pro- 
dust of their slowness or failure to adopt the patterns 
of 7fliciency easel of developed countries (or 
to “modernise” “develop”? themselves)”. (The 
stcicture of Bependsiice American Economic Review, 
May 1970). 

The theories of development in standard economics 
never admit that to a large extent, under-develop- 
ment in the backward nations was a consequence and 
ccncomitant of the expansion of international capita- 
liem. The reasons are obviously ideological. Because, 
‘tke very conception of world economy with national 


. economies as its additive elements has to include 


g-Oss international inequality as an important consti- 
.tvent element in‘ any paradigm developed on the 
basis of this cofiception. The world economy at the ` 
p.ane of operation, that is, the world market of com- 
modities, capital and even of labour power, is 
-Cominated by a relation of inequality, within the 
ration belween individuals and groups: and .inter- 
rationally between nations with unequal economic 
rower. 

International inequality leads to` enrichment of 
come at the expense of many others. ' Therefore the 
heory of economic actions preaches the eternality of 
“gross economic inequality. Logical extension of this 
2osition leads to M. Friedman’s aphorism, “to each 
according to what he and the instrument he owns 
produce”. (Capitalism and Freedom, 1962). Substitu- 
iion of “capitalist class" for the word “he” is 
neither a big leap nor logically untenable. This is ` 
the fundamental axiom on which the entire edifice of 
theoretical reasoning is built. and practical pro- 
grammes of economic chan ges are formulated 
through the products of giant intellectual corpora- 
tions. 

Maurice Dobb has given a succinct definition of 
ideology. According. to him, ideology refers to “a 
whole system of thought, or coordinated set of beliefs’ 
and ideas which form a framework or higher level 
group of related concepts, for more specific and 
particular notions, analysis, applications and conclu- 
sion". (Theories of Value and Distribution since 
Adam Smith, 1973). By a transfer of intellectual tech- 
nology, therefore, a whole set of thought or coordi- 
nated set’ of beliefs is transferred which was born . 
in,a different socio-economic environment and was 
bathed in the holy waters of philosophical passivism. 
But when we accept the technology we ignore these: 
vital points. As a result, even the export of profit and 
interest. from dependent ‘and poor countries on a 
huge scale is explained away in terms of the new ` 
philosophy of laissez-faire, laissez-passer atthe inter- 
national plane. 

It has to be borne in mind that in the sphere of 
transferred ideology, the basic DE DA is con- 
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trol and domination but there may exist elements of 
conflict between different shades of this ideology. 
That is why the intellectual technology that is trans- 
ferred bears the mark of 'product differentiation' 
with one product claiming the. superiority of a rela- 
tively controlled capitalism while the.other cham- 
pions the virtues of a system of free enterprise with 
marginal public actions. Therefore, in the Third 
World,' many of the debates among intellectual tech- 
nologists centre around. what should be the optimal 
level of sacial control of the means of production 
assuming in general the inviolability of the right of 
individuals to own means of production. Another 
observation of Chossudovsky has significance in this 
context. “The policy maker", he says, “‘cannot be 
an agent of change since policy is not the cause (or 
the instrument) of development but the unchosen 
consequence. The model applied in terms of intellec- 
tual technology, therefore, conveniently justifies the 
prevailing social order and sustains non-interven- 


tionalism and Jaissez-faire’’. (op cit.) A footnote may . 


be added here that this laissez-faire is that of the. 
modern era with limited intervention. 

In research activities in social sciences in the Third 
World, too much emphasis is laid. on unqualified 
empiricism satisfying Ernst Mach's well-known 
criterion of ‘Principle of Economy of Thought’ in 
science. There ‘is no inherent limitation in the 
principle for understanding physical reality where 
subjective considerations play a limited role but the 
superimposition of that principle in social sciences 
makes any rational attempt to explain economic 
reality impossible, because empiricism reigns supreme 


‘ only at the ‘phenomenal’ level. At the same time, 


without such an explanation, policies of social and 
economic changes depend on pragmatic approaches 


alone which have become much abused due to its. 
non-reliance on deeper understanding of essential 


social and economic conditions. It has to be empha- 
sised however that this situation has arisen not 
due to lack of honest efforts of social scientists and 
policy makers of the developing countries but because 


Of excessive reliance on an alien intellectual tech- ` 


nology. 

Members of the' teaching profession in social 
Sciences as well as researchers and policy “scientists 
in the same field are not spared this dilemma. Many 


' of them, who are especially concerned with the 


relevance of a discipline for social action, are repelled 
by the continuous demand by people in authority 
for projecting a.completely apersonal approach 
‘while teaching or doing research. This so-called 
detachment ultimately leads to alienation of the 
subject from the object of teaching and research. 
‘One author has made a somewhat surprising com- 
ment in this regard. “‘Economists in a university, 
after all, are supposed to teach economics", he says, 


“not free enterprise or socialism, The fact that many ' 


professors of economics violate their obligation to 
teach economics and teach ideology instead, is in- 
deed a problem but not one that can be solved by 
aggravating the condition to a degree where every- 
one legitimately teaches his own ideology”. 
Kristal; On Corporate Philanthropy, (Wall Street 


. Journal, April 1977). 
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This begs the question: Could economics or other 
social sciences be taught without an ideology as the 
author claims? Ordinary teachers in the world of 
learning, have to, in most cases without any option 
left fo them, teach an ideology because the curriculum 
is thrust on them with very little room for flexibility. 
Therefore, today one of the great signs of erudition 
iu the neo-colonial academic world is that a pro- 
fessor can teach successfully somebody else's ideo- 
logy, thus legitimising it as the-preferred product. 

. One point has to be emphasised here. In spite 
of such a bleak prospect, a silver lining can be dis- 
cerned. It is the growing awareness among teachers 
and students of the utter futility and reactionery over- 
tones of the whole process of education and research 
in Third World countries. Moreover, the expression 
“Third World countries’ does not denote a homo- 
peneous entity. Differences in the degree of economic 
development, scale of exploitation, nature of the - 
state, extent of prevalence or éxistence of. democratic : 
freedom including that in centres of learning, vary 


considerably from one country to another in the 


Third World itself. It would not be a methodological 


` error if some classifiication is made of these coun- 


tries according to the board categories pointed out 
above and also some others which are relevant. - 

Most of the Latin American countries belong to a 
distinct class, being the worst victims of imperialist 
domination for ages. In such a case, Pierre Jalee's 
diagnosis, although made more than a decade ago, 
is quite relevant today, when he . questions the very 
basis of development under ‘dependence. * ... how can 
it be suggested", he asks, "that the peoples of the 
Third World can rise from their under-development 


without first breaking the chains of imperialism? . 


What desperate ' self-deception could make anyone 


believe that imperialism could ascend: to, or can ` 


promote, the economic emancipation of the countries, * 
whose exploitation i is a condition of its own survival”. 
(The Third World in World Economy, 1969) It is easy 
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to surmise what could be the nature of official intel- - 


lectual technology in these countries. Only an over- 
throw of the regimes serving international reaction 


can release the necessary impetus and impulses for , 


the creation of a new cultural ethos. So long as this 
task is not fulfilled, even a protest against alien intel- 
lectual technology will take the form of a revolu-, 
tionary struggle. Such situations exist not only in 
Latin American countries but also elsewhere,. but not: 
everywhere in the Third World. 

An important issue has to be understood relating 
to the domination-dependence paradigm at both base 
and superstructure. This relates to prognostic value 
of the paradigm which smacks of a Philosophy of 
‘absolute determinism’. If the imperialist order 
is totally destroyed, then and only then the libera- 
tion of the Third World is possible. This is 
the verdict of the theoreticians of the domination- 
dependence paradigm. This would definitely be. 
the most desirable and acceptable final solution. But 
what should be done in the meantime? 

A concerted effort everywhere is needed to offer 
the alternative intellectual apparatus that ‘would 
respond to aspirations of the people of the country 

(Continued on page 38) 
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T= promulgation of the Banking Companies (Acqui- 
sition and Transfer of Undertakings) Ordinance 
twelve years ago was a bold step which redeemed one 
of the pledges of the national movement, and placed 


‘in the hands of the state ample leverage’ to regulate 


the pattern of investment and mobilise and rationally 
allocate vast investible resources. : a 
The commitment of the ruling party to nationalise 
commercial banks dated from the Karachi Congress 
resolution itself. In the Report of the Economic 
Programme Committee of the AICC, headed by 
Jawaharlal Nehru, it was stated: “All resources 
available ‘for investment should be subject to the 
control and direction of the state. The state. should 


‘get up a Finance Corporation for financing industries. ` 


Banking and Insurance should be nationalised.”  . ' 

The nationalisation of fourteen major commercial 
banks was undoubtedly a big anti-monopoly step. 
Even though there has not been much change: in the 
share of big business houses in their advances and 


. they have not been. used to curb the tycoons, the 


mere fact that ownership and control passed into the 
hands of the state was a great achievement. This step 


prevented the. emergence of finance capital and 
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finaicial oligarchy. If the pattern of allocation of 
banx credit has not changed, the blame is to be 
shared by Left and democratic parties and bank 


"^ employees’ trade union organisations which have 


failed to build a powerful movement to achieve this. 


Mere resolutions could not have been expected to - 


alter the pattern of allocation ‘of bank credit. Thus 
the. fact that the nationalisation of commercial banks 
extended public ownership in a vital sector of the 
economy and increased. the capacity of the state to 
intervene effectively made it more than a cosmetic. 

~- Fust before nationalisation, the 14 major commer- 


_ Cia. banks had under them 72 per cent of the total 


deposits of the entire banking sector. Their share in 
total bank advances came to 65 per cent. And. these 
barks were controlled by big business houses. Their 
stranglehold was preventing the mobilisation of 
savings from rural areas and smaller towns and was a 
hirdrance to meeting the credit needs of small 
incustry and the.agricultural sector. The share of the 
agricultural sector in bank advances was not even 0.5 
per cent. Nearly 87 per cent of bank advances 
cornered by industry and commerce. Between 1953 


and 1965 the share of agriculture in bank advances 


declined from 3.8 per cent to nearly one-twentieth of 
that figure, that is, 0.2 per cent. 

Private ownership and control of commercial banks 
agaravated regional imbalances. Only three or four 
stetes benefited most and had more bank advances 
than deposits mobilised there. Besides, banks were 


used for nefarious activities. such as hoarding black 


money and racketeering in foreign exchange. They 
had become such a powerful instrument in the hands 
of big business houses in their nefarious activities that 
even the Governor of the Reserve Bank had to say: 
“One of the structural features of Indian banking is 
th:s concentration of power which, in some cases, - is 
erprmous in relation to the capital actually employed. 


From time to time we come across cases in which a. 
‘family or group has a controlling interest in a bank 


ard it has become a major task of inspections to 


prevent the exercise of the interest in undesirable - 


ways.” E : 

Under the private ownership ọf banks, the security 
erjoyed by depositors, notwithstanding the insurance 
of deposits, was very limited. - The collapse of: the 
Palai Bank and the Laxshmi Bank ruined hundreds 
of middle-class families. ` : 

‘Last year six more important private comercial 
benks were nationalised. And with. them in its fold 


the public sector enjoys almost total sway over the’ 


benking sector if we exclude the branches of foreign 
banks. n 


Since 1969: commercial banking has made impres- 


sive growth. The number of branches has increased at ` 


tke annual rate of 12-13 per cent. The number of rural ' 
, branches has gone by more than 20 per cent per 


aanum. This has posed'a challenge to the manage- 


Trent which is not able to improve efficiency because 


oz lack of trained personnel and proper accommod- 
a-ion. Corruption has also started creeping in. At pre- 
scnt, bank branches in rural areas number over 15,000 
aid those in semi-urban areas more than 8,000. ‘On 
an average, one branch covers roughly thirty thous- 
&nd population. Staffing these branches with trained 
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people, finding proper accommodation and making 
security arrangements are not easy. In spite of 


shortcomings here and there, one has to concede that. 


public sector banking has succeeded in tackling these 


problems. 


Expansion of banking facilities: has created not 
only job opportunities for educated people but has 


"helped mobilise rural savings and catered, to: a- large 


extent, to the credit needs of agriculture and allied 
activities. 

Since 1969 there has been phenomenal growth in 
the deposits of commercial banks. Between 1970 
and 1978 the. deposits of the scheduled commercial 
banks went up at an average annual rate of 20 per 
cent. 


of deposits went up even beyond 20 per cent per 


annum. During the Sixth Plan period bank deposits 


. are to increase at the rate of 18 per cent per annum 


and touch Rs 84,000 crores. The significance of this for 
the economic development of the country cannot be 
over-emphasised. During this period rural deposits 
are to increase by Rs 10,000 crores and reach 
Rs 14,400'crores. To quote a study: “By 1985 rural 
branches would account for 17.5- per cent of total 
deposits, semi-urban 19.5 per cenit, urban 23 per cent 


- and metropolitan 40 per cent of total deposits." 


` 


| The share of the priority sectors in total bank 


advances will increase from 31.2 per cent in 1980 to 


40 per cent by the end of the Sixth Plan. The share 
of agriculture‘in total bank advances will be 16 per 
cent. This could not have been dreamt of if 
nationalisation had not taken place. 
1969 and 1985 the share of the priority sectors . will 


increase from 15 per cent to 40 per cent in total bank’ 


advances, an increase of almost 170 percent. The 
progress woúld have been more if the problem of 
mounting overdues in rural areas had been tackled. 

. After nationalisation not only the share of priority 
sectors in bank:advances has gone up but they have 
enjoyed concessional rates of interest. It is said that 
unscrupulous elements have been misusing this 
facility and diverting the borrowed amounts to non- 
priority sectors. 


If one takés ‘the criterion of profitability for 


measuring the performance of the nationalised banks, 
one will reach the conclusion that it has been quite 
satisfactory. In 1978. for which year the latest data 
are available, the.pre-tax profits of 22 banks came to 
Rs 172 crores and they had total share capital plus 
reserves amounting to Rs 312 crores. They contri- 
buted Rs 139 crores by way of taxes to me public 
exchequer. y 

A:number .of steps need to. be taken in order to 


make the nationalised banking sector more effective ` 


in promoting economic development. Firstly, its 
advances should also be available to small and 
marginal farmers and -agricultural 
adequate amount. The conditions should be changed 


so that share-croppers and landless labourers- get the. 
They can be advanced loans on the security . 


benefit, 
of their crops, or they can be encouraged to do. some 
other work like rope-making,: basket-making, etc., 


during their spare time. and through these activities * 


they can be encouraged tó earn and repay the loans. 


Banks' field staff will i in thig case have to take an: 
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Soon after nationalisation the rate of growth. 


"Thus, between 


labourers in- 


active interest and play a major role. 
Secondly, they can help small entrepreneurs in the 


matter of project preparation and’ resource mobilisa- 


tion. They can help in working capital management 
too. 


Lastly, they should keep a watch on the. manage- . 
ment and policy, decisions of the firms in the cor- - 


porate sector which are their clients, and if the need 


‘arises they must have' the power to intervene and 
- veto harmful decisions and actions because their own 


funds will sink if the firms become sick. Where' they 
advance large amounts of money.tliey should .be 


represented on the boards of management of the firms’ - 


concerned. 

There is talk of reorganising and restructuring . 
public sector banks. It is said that the Reserve Bank. - 
has prepared a scheme on the basis of the .recom- 


_mendations of the Banking Commission to bring 


down the number of banks from the’ existing 28 to 12 
or so.’ This is supposed to eliminate wasteful‘ and 
unnecessary competition among the existing public 
sector banks, Let us withhold comment till the RBI 
unfolds its reorganisation eme Li 


Banking for Growth: 


Basic Parameters 
BALRAJ MEHTA 


Mica of the euphoria over bank nationalisation . 

has subsided. Many of the tall claims and pro-' 
claimed social objectives have turned out to be 
extremely modest in substance. But it is’ also a, fact 
that the performance of the banking system in several 
economically and socially desirable directions far 
surpasses anything that the earlier private-owner- - 
ship pattern could offer. 

There has undoubtedly been an impressive increase 
in the number of bank branches and improvement 
in their territorial spread, and a near phenomenal 
increase in deposit mobilisation combined with more 
equitable and productive deployment of advances. 
It may well be suggested that this expansion has not 
always been adequately planned or systematic. There 
has also been deterioration in service to the customer 
because of poor management and influx of untrained 
cadre at different levels, particularly in rural and : 
semi-urban branches. 

- The relative share of rural branches in total bank 


' credit has increased since nationalisation from barely: 


1.5 per cent to 10 per cent. The share of the “prioity” 
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.. weaker sections while retaining conventional: norms 


sectors—agriculture, small-scale industries and weaker 


. sections—has increased from 14 per cent of total bank 


credit to 30 per cent, with the largest increase going 
to agriculture. This has necessarily resulted in some 
moderation in the share of large-scale trade and 
industry which was about 72 per cent.at the time of 


- nationalisation and has now come - down to 50 per 
. cent of total bank credit. 


This healthy trend in the deployment of bank 


- resources is," however,. marred to some extent by 


political intervention in the working of the nationa- 
lised banks. The Central and State Governments 
have tended to pre-empt a part of commercial bank 
resources as a substitute for direct mobilisation of re- 
sources by them to meet their revenue expenditure. 
Public sector enterprises have also laid large claim on 
commercial bank finance... 

Even more serious has been the  distgrtion caused 


' by commitment of bank finance to bale out so-called 


sick industries in the private sector and those - taken 
under Government management. Bank borrowings 
by large industrial .sick accounts enjoying limits i in 
excess of Rs one crore have increased rapidly in 
recent years. There are in addition some 8,000 sick 
units in the small sector in which also sizable bank 


. resources are locked up. This has necessarily strained 


bank finance for new investment and more 'efficient 
production even while impairing profitability of the 
bank operations. 

The questions of quality of advances made to. the 
so-called priority sectors also needs to be considered. 
Advances to'the farm sector are known to be mono- 
polised by the bigger farmers. They are also concen- 


. trated in a few States in the southern and western 


regions, mainly for ‘cash crops’ like cotton, tobacco, 
oilseeds and sugarcane in which interests other than 
those of the farmers are involved, directly or in- 
directly. So.far as small-scale industry is concerned, 
the advances have generally flowed to the bigger 
units in this sector, with nearly 70 per cent of the 
units hardly enjoying access to bank finances. = 

In spite of many qualifications and" limitations, 


` however, the trends in banking after nationalisation 


can easily be.seen to be positive. The issue at this 
stage, therefore, is not to question the plus points 
of the nationalisation of the- ‘major commercial banks 


or the broader concept of the social control of: 


banking but of moving forward to derive: optimal 
gains from the banking system for an accelerated rate 
of economic and social development. It is unfortu- 
nate that while several expert studies have pointed 


out from time to time “opportunities at hand. for. 


action in that direction, the political leadership has 
dithered and still suffers from ambivalence. 

* This is forcefully underlined by the commercial 
criteria prescribed for banking operations on the one 
hand and the application of the differential rate of 
interest schemes on the other. For instance, while 
exhorting the banks to reach out to the rural and 
urban poor, it is demanded that the banks must at 
the same time follow commercial practices and hot 
do anything which would affect their solvency. In 
regard to the differential interest rate.schemes, again, 
nominal paring of interest rates for the so-called 
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of credit worthiness have hardly helped to make such 


‘schemes operational on any meaningful scale. A 


similar contradiction in outlook and approach can be 
seen in the lament over the fall in: bank profits and 
the distress expressed in many quarters over the high 
lencing rates and service charges. of banks, public or 
private. These contradictions in policy and opera- 
tiors. will have to be resolved if deposit ‘mobilisation. 
and deployinent of advances are to. be organised in 
accordance with a right order of priorities. 
Any reorientation in banking practices in favour of 


pricrity areas such as rural and urban poor and small ` 


producers implies a corresponding limitation on 
crecit flows to others — medium or large industry 
and gentlemen farmers — as well as measures to 
abscrb the costs of credit advanced on a differential 
basis. There is an option here which must be clearly 
reccanised and adopted especially as a promotional 
measure. This is that thé public exchequer under- 
writs the financial viability of the banking system as 


` it extends its operations into areas where it ,cannot 


recover the entire cost of such lending from the 
beneficiaries. It has been argued with reason that if 
the tax-payer can be required to subsidise sick indus- 
tries inefficient exporters.or farmers or produc- 
ing marketable surpluses, he can as well sub- 
sidis the creation and expansion of a credit structure 
which subserves certain socially desirable ends. ` 

' This will not only be socially desirable but will 
acco-d with sound economic criteria as well., The 
prevailing economic activity is increasingly coming 
under severe limitations because of a shrinking 


domestic market due, in ‘the main, to growing in- - 
equa-ities in incomes and wealth and loss of purchas- ' 


ing power in the hands of growing numbers being 
pushed below the poverty line. This has resulted in 
sluggish investment on the one hand and demand 
recession on the other. The Worst expression of this 
state of affairsis to be found in domestic savings 
tending. to outstep domestic investment and emer- 
gence in these conditions of large financial liquidity 


in the economic system. ` 


Tie time has come when the liquidity available in 
the economy must be committed to meaningful and 
prodactive economic activity and for stepping up the 
rate ef growth. It is'neither desirable nor feasible to 
rely en the upper strata in urban or rural business or 
trade, industry or farming for this purpose. Here is 


‘an opportunity for optimal use of credit mechanism 


to give a powerful and socially broadbased thrust 


towaxds productive activity and generation of addi- 


tiona gainful employment and incomes. This alone 
will provide a sound and stable basis to get out of 
the morass of stagflation and get back: to the growth 
path. : 
Bu: for the success ofa meaningful; massive and 
comp-ex; operation in economic revival, something 


: more will have to be done. Banking operations, after 


all, cennot and do not take place in a vacuum. "They 
are gcverned by the given socio-economic infrastruc- 
ture. Without structural reforms and basic institu- 
tional changes in economic and social’ relations. and 


radical measures for redistribution of assets, banking ` 


Operations are bound to remain severely constrained 
and dstorted.[] | 
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. You mean 
l “more than. just 
. aspecimen ` 
signature to us. $ 
: - You are an invaluable MERA 


: . asset making vital contributions in each 
E and every area of our activities. 


. - Without you, we would not have 
been able to develop our services, our à | NN 


| abilities, our position. In essence, ourselves.  * | 


.. Your diverse needs have initiated imaginative - . Y dp | d 
| financing'. Your deposits provide much needed ABL 
- inputs to serve people — particularly the weaker | ! 


m 


| sections of our society. Without you, our joint ' 2 


! . family that transcends customs and creeds would : JD T 
] | be incomplete. | : 


| “You are our most important asset, ~, ` | MEE 


. .. Even.though you: don't appear on our Balance Sheet, | 
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Soviet Experience in 


Buildin g Technology 
Capacity - — Ir 


GEORGE E SKOROV 





Professor Skorov is Deputy Director of the 
Institute of USA ‘and Canada Studies, USSR 
Academy of Sciences. At the request of the 
UNCTAD Secretariat, Professor- Skorov pre- 
pared last year a study, “Experience of the 
USSR in building up Technological Capacity? |. 
from which this contribution is reproduced. Its 
first instalment appeared. in last week's . Main- 
stream (August 8, 1981). | 


TII 
TECHNOLOGY POLICY F ORMULATION | 
A. Basic Approach - - 
The Main Dilemma ` 


JELABORATION of a viable framework for. building the 
USSR's technological capicity was preceded by 


-~ 


a careful assessment of the potential sources of supply ` 
and the probable implication of their use for ‘the ' 


country’s future. Were they to remain mainly ex- 
ternal, as in pre-revolutionary Russia, or was the 
emphasis to be shifted to domestic sources, and if so, 
how soon? ' 


Such was the dilémma facing Soviet policy-makers 


and planners at the end of the civil war in the early 
1920s. It was obvious that no definite answer could 


- be given to this as to many other burning issues; still. 


some answer had to be provided that would be valid 


for a decade orso. All things considered, it was - 


decided that there must be a .combination of maxi- 
mum utilisation of national efforts and broad appli- 
cation of foreign scientific and. technological 
experience. 

This basic approach Was explicitly described in the 
Resolutions of the 15th Congress of the CPSU 
(1927), when' the directive on drafting and compiling 
the First Five-Year Development Plan for the Soviet 


economy was formulated. Broad development of ` 
_ the system of industrial research institutes and works 


laboratories, a determined effort to bring academic 
‘work closer to industry and agriculture; the broadest 
possible utilisation of West European and ‘American 
scientific and industrial experience; thorough study 
of all the latest discoveries and inventions, new indus- 
tries, new raw materials, new materials, etc, and 


'equally,. of . new organisational’ forms — all these 


must be made.the immediate tasks of the day.4 
Political and Economic Considerations 
^ The choice of this course’ was based on a sober 
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equipment, 


aralysis of the young Soviet State's abilities. E was 
impossible to overcome economic and technological 


beckwardness solely on the basis of domestic sources - 
‘of technology supply. 


At the same time the ‘ex- 
perience of the capitalist industrialisation of Russia 
in the late nineteenth and: early twentieth centuries, 


which had relied mainly on importing machinery, ' 


and technological: innovations from 
atroad, had demonstrated it complete lack of pers- 
pective from at least two standpoints. 

(1) The technological gap between Russia and the 


advanced, industrially developed countries of the 


time not only had not been reduced but had increas- 
ed, because, while Russia was in the act of learning 
to use the imported equipment, the countries that had 
made it were forging ahead. It could not have been 
otherwise, because even the most advanced -imported 
machinery soon became obsolescent and wore-out, 


` and because it was necessary, if one were to have 


one's own technological capacity, to bring about a 

coatinuous technological improvement of industry. 
-(2) As new enterprises were built, the need for 

foreign equipment grew, and with it, Russia's econo- 


"mic and technological dependence on outsiders. 


jt would have been disastrous to continue such a 


. coarse, given the imminent danger of war, the West's 
.avowedly discriminatory policy, and the constant 


attempts to employ deliveries of equipment as an 


instrument of economic pressure on the USSR's 


hame policy. From literally the first days of its 
exxtence, therefore, the Soviet Government was 
faced with the task of maximum development of 
domestic efforts to meet the requirements for techno- 
logical reconstruction of the economy, wide use being 
made at the same time of foreign machinery; techno- 


tant during the initial stages of industrialisation. 


Fundamental Innovation 


‘logy and know-how, which was particularly impor- - 


A fundamental innovation in the USSR's techno- 


logical policy was that foreign machinery and equip- 
ment was imported not simply to equip home indus- 
try but also to create a domestic engineering and 
capital goods industry, which was subsequently to 
become the basis of technological growth and re- 
equipment of the whole economy. By using these 


two sources of technology (domestic and foreign), 


wich intensive development of its own research (at 
first mainly applied, but later basic as well), the 
USSR - succeeded in avoiding the adverse effects of 
scientific and technological autarchy as well as tech- 
no.ogical dependence on foreign countries. 


B. , Guiding Principles 


Thé USSR was guided by a number of funda- 
mental principles in strengthening its scientific and 
technological capacity. Among them were : 


1. Planned Technological Transformation 


This was the first case in world history when a 
country’s scientific and technological capacity was 
bult up consciously, purposefully, and systematically 
in accordance with general economic perspectives 
and current plans drafted by a single centre,’ rather 
then spontaneously, as a result of the isolated, mainly 
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unco-ordinated. actions of private companies, govern- 
ment bodies, and individual organisations and 
persons. - 

The beginning of science and teclinoluay planning 
in the USSR, and in the broader sense, also .of over- 
all national planning, was the “Draft. Plan of Scien- 
tific and Technical Work" (April 1918) drawn up 


by Lenin six months after the Revolution. This .. 
.document formulated the tasks that later underlay 


all planning work in the USSR. The chief pomis 


- were the following: 


(a) the formulation of a plan for the reorganisa- 

tion of industry and the country” s economic 

development; 

' (b) rational distribution of the productive forces 

from the stand point of closeness to sources of 

raw materials and centres of consumption- of the 

finished product; 

(c) concentration of production in large-scale 

enterprises; 

(d) maximum meeting of all the country’ s needs 

from domestic ‘sources; 

(e) electrification of industry and transport, and 

employment of electricity in agriculture; | 
(f£) solving of the. energy problem by utilising 


all sources of, power, including secondary types, 


of fuel (peat and shale), water-mills and. wind- 
mills. . 


_ As the Soviet economy grew, these tasks changed, 


became more complex and expanded, but the princi- 
ples of comprehensive development and rational 
distribution of the productive forces (that is, economi- 
cally justified from the national standpoint), and 
consolidation of the country's economic independence 
have continued unchanged in all Soviet economic 
development plans. 


GOELRO | l l EO 


BS 


A second major step in devising a national econo- ` 


mic planning and technological policy was the famous 
Plan for the Electrification of Russia (GOELRO) 


drafted in 1920. This plan covered’ a period of ten ' 


to fifteen years, and envisaged the building of 
30 generating stations (large for that time). with a 


total installed capacity of 1,500 megawatts, and the. 


extension of existing power stations, which was to 
quadruple the generation of electricity: in Russia 
from the 1913 level. The. plan also envisaged con- 
crete targets for the mining of. coal, production of 
iron and steel, restoration and electrification of trans- 
port, and development of agriculture. 

In essence GOELRO was a programme for the 
application of science and technology to overcome 
economic backwardness and post-war disruption . and 
destruction. It was based on the need 

- (a) to re-equip the economy's main sectors tech- 

nologically and to raise productivity through the 
broad application of electricity; 

(b) to ensure priority growth of heavy industry 
as a condition for technological modernisation of 

. the economy and strengthening of piene capa- 

bility; 


(c) to achieve faster growth rates in the power | 


industry than in industrial production;. 
(d) to build big modern generating stations, make 
° . w 


wide use of local fuel resources, and build high 
voltage transmission lines, which in the - long run 
were to unite the power systems of several regions 
and’ eventually form a single power system for 
the whole country. 


Characteristic Feature of Development Planning 


These tasks were directed towards one main goal: 

namely, the establishment in an economically back- 
ward, agrarian and predominantly peasant country of 
a society which will satisfy the material and spiritual 
needs of the people. Application of science and 


technology to socio-economic ends -has ever since 


remained a characteristic of Soviet Five-Year 


Development Plans, the first of which. was ui : 


in 1928. 


2. Government Mahagement of Science and did > 


logy Development 


This principle was aslo a major innovation which 
anticipated world practice by many decades, the 


State as a rule previously having refrained from 


direct intervention in matters of science and techno- 
logy policy, leaving it to the discretion of private 
initiative. The new principle was important because 
it made it possible to establish priorities -for the 


development of science and technology and to ear- . 


mark the funds needed for the purpose based on 


over-all national interests, and not on those of private 


persons and individual companies and institutions. 
Practical Orientation of Science 
The orientation of science to practical problems of 


economic development and the organisation of R and. 
D so asto improve the existing technology - and 
‘generate new and more productive technologies had- 


already been suggested as a priority task by Lenin 
in the “Draft Plan of Sci ga and Technical Work”, 
in which it was propose 

Sciences to set up a numer. of expert*commissions for 
the speediest possible elaboration of a plan for the 
reorganisation of industry and the economic. progress 
of Russia 25 The academy was charged with studying 
natural resources, drafting basic proposals for rational 


distribution of the productive forces, and tackling ` 
scientific problems linked with reconstruction and 


development of the economy. Thus, for the first 


time in Russia's history, scientists were drawn into 


work of practical significance to the nation. 


` Research and Industry: the Need for Co-operation | 


It was envisaged in the sectoral plans for the deve- 
lopment of industry, agriculture, and transport: that 


the standard of existing and newly built enterprises . 


would subsequently be raised by improving the old 
technologies and employing new, more productive 


ones, either imported or home developed. It would - 
only be possible to implement this policy if there ` 


were to be co-operation between the scientists, techni- 


cians and engineers working in research institutions- 


and industry. 

As research expanded, the functions of. the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, and also of- the laboratories of 
universities and hi gher technical schools and indus- 
trial research institutes Were defined more precisely 
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to instruct the Academy of ` 
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with the aim of making môre, effective use of their 
personnel and achieving among them a more rational 


division of labour. The principle of involving scien- ` 


tists in the solution of practical problems of economic 
development, however, remained a basic tenet of the 


. USSR's science and technology policy. 


3. Concentration of Efforis on Key Problems 


The policy of concentrating forces and funds on 
the most important problem areas in research and 
development and technology generation was necessi- 
tated by the impossibility of dealing with all prob- 
lems simultaneously. The limited supply of skilled 
manpower and material resources at any given 
moment compared with the tasks calling for urgent 
solution forced Soviet planners to choose in favour 
ofthe most pressing ones, and to concentrate the 


. minimum “critical màss" of research and engineering 


resources to tackle them. Otherwise, there would 
have been a dissipation of forces .in research and 
development that would have lengthened the . time of 
production arid increased the cost of the final pro- 
duct. Therefore, from among all the applied research 
and technology development tasks that were ripe for 
solution in the -USSR, priority was given to those 
that presented the greatest interest from the national 
viewpoint. | DN 
In the 1920s and early 1930s one such priority 


task was the medical and pharmaceutical research | 


needed to improve national health care and begin 
domestic production of modern medicines. Another 
example was R and D connected. with the starting 


up of domestic production of artificial fertilisers from . 


the natural resources of the Kola Peninsula — a task 
that' was essential for raising the productivity of 
collective farming. In the field of industrial techno- 
logy the best-known pre-war examples were: (a) the 
development in 1926-1928 by Professor S.V.. Lebedev 
and his team of an. original method of producing 
synthetic rubber (reorganised as the best at the 
time); (b) the. development in the late 1920s by 
Professor S. Ya. Sokolov of the Leningrad Electro- 
technical Institute of a pioneer method of ultrasonic 
defectoscopy for testing the quality of metals; 
and (c) the creation in the mid-1930s by;Dr. A.A. 
Mikulin of an indigenous technology for the mass 
production of a multi-purpose internal combustion 
engine. The principle of concentrating forces on 
decisive issues'and sectors has been a guiding thread 
in the technological transforniation of the Soviet 
economy and in consolidating its technological capa- 


* 


` city in the later years. i 
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4. Emphasis on. Advanced Technology . 


A Clear Choice _ | 
` When this line of approach began to be followed 


N 


. there were. millions of unemployed in the cities, and 


between a quarter and a third of the whole labour 


force in the countryside was underemployed. The: 


question of what the country’s economic policy 


should be whether it should be based on immediate - 


use of surplus labour or on the speediest transition to 
“European” methods of production (as it was then 
said), was very acute. In spite of the seeming practi- 
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"by jowl 
wih handicrafts and ‘cottage industries, indus- 


t ^ y "DECOR S T £o 4m vr 
ca»ility of the first approach and the persuasivenéss 
ofthe arguments of those who affirmed that “it was 
to> early for us todream about European. shoes 
when the last bast-shoe is still wearing out”; the 
USSR made a clear choice in favour -of advanced 
ter hnology.?6 CIS: 5 
. This does not mean that the other types of techno- 
lozy available in the country were not used as a 
matter of principle. It meant only that it was consi- 
deed unjustified — wherever there was a choice — 
to artificially hold back a rise in the technological 
lerel of industry.for any reason whatsoever. The 
pdicy of employing the most advanced technological 
means in order to achive maximum productivity and 


Y 


"life. 
Usavoidable Difficulty’ ri 
The USSR ‘did not, however,. have the material 


. means to implement this policy fully and immediately, 
- that is, to replace heavy manual labour completely 
by machinery and to equip all the enterprises with - 


the latest technology. For quite a long time advanced 
aml backward enterprises existed check’ along 
in real life — mills and factories 


tr&l giants and tiny workshops. The retention of 
ercerprises having a low standard of technology was 
nct, however, a deliberate policy; it was simply un- 
avoidable for some time. As for new enterprises, 
‘particularly in leading industries, they were always 
equipped. with the latest technology of the time. Any 
otier approach, the employment, say .of less pro- 


ductive, essential obsolescent, technology in new. 


emerprises belonging to key industries, would have 
coatradicted the goal of closing the technological 
ga) between the USSR and advanced Western coun- 


‘tries, 


Eraployment Implications 


Morever, it was believed in the USSR that utili- 
sa-ion of the most highly productive technologies was 
th« best way to raise the 'growth rates not only of 
industry and national income but also of: investment, 
wkich would make it possible eventually to draw 
mere labour into productive work. In the ten years 
orso between the early 1920s and the early 1930s, in 
fact, the labour surplus gave way to a shortage, ànd 
ecenomisiog of manpower became a vital concern of 


the Soviet Government's economic policy.27 x 


. (To be Continued) 
FOOTNOTES . 


_ «4. KPSS y resolyutsiyakh i resheniakh p *tezdoy, konféren- ` 
tsi. i plenumov TsK (The CPSU Resolutions and D haha 


Ccagress, Conferences, and Plenums of the Central Com. 
mi-tee), Vol. 2 (Politizdat, Moscow, 1954), pp. 409-410, 

25. V.L Lenin." Collected Works, Vol. 27, 

26. See Plan elektrifikatsii RSFSR (Plan of Electrification of 
the RSFSR — Report of the State Commission on the Electri- 
ficztion of Russia to the 8th Congress of Soviets), 2nd edition 
(Moscow, 1955), p. 86. 

Z7. See Professor G.E,- Skorov and A.V: - Danilov “The 
USSR'S experience of eliminating unemployment”, in ILO, 
Troartite World Conference on ‘Employment, Income Distri- 
bution and Social Progress and the International Division of 
Lasour, Background Papers, vol, Y Basic Needs and National 
Employment Strategies (Geneva, 1976), ‘. 
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Discussion (Continued from page 12) 


foreign intervention in the sub-continent. That 


struggle cannot be. abandoned, and it remains the 


correct guide-post. 

* Certainly India must pursue a resilient and dyna- 
mic diplomacy, not only with our neighbours, but 
also with. other countries and big powers. To 
denounce is not enough, but to acquiesce is even 
more fool-hardy. We need to activate our dialogue 
with Washington, but not just to fit ourselves into its 
framework but to vigorously and persistently convey | 
our point of view at every level of opinion and 
policy-formulation. l 
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N THE FRUITS AND THE FUTURE . 


n we have built the foundatión of a” 
ya" modem self-reliant economy. 
Q we have achieved self-sufficiency in food, 
NS diversified our industrial structure and; 
= made significant progress in“ g^ wa 
science and technology. ^ 
3 nu E "By 1985 © P 

-we aim at lifting one-sixth more of the people”. 

above ban poverty line and provide safe drinking water" d 
y, to all the problem villages. 

ade And by 2000, "m 


ey 5 eradicate leprosy and reduce birth rate from 6 
| to 21 per. thousand. 


“THE DAY WILL DAWN, HOLD THY FAITH FIRM’ 


I should like to Son didis by obsetving that publie . 
awareness in our region has been deepening rapidly in 
the last few years. More and more people in Pakis- 
tan, India and Bangla Desh realise the fertility of 
war and see that the real enemy is poverty, disease 
and want. Democratic stirrings are rising in our 
neighbouring countries. We have to address ourselves 
more and more, and again dnd again, to this grow- 
ing, vast audience, but we will only be deceiving -our- 
selves if we harbour illusions about easy and instant 
answers in foreign policy. Keep probing, take 


initiatives, but we must also be vigilant and be fully 
prépared to meef the nasty situations that are arising 
and that are there for anyone with eyes to see.L] 
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Modinagar | 


PUDR Report. -~ 





Murders : 


„a 
$ 


EN 


The People's Union for Democratic Rjghts (PUDR) 

Sent a team to Modinagar to investigate the murder of 

.F Jaya Prakash, a trade union leader; on the evening of 

June 29, 1981. The team looked into the events leading 

| to the murder, as well as the preceding and subsequent. 

incidents. We publish here. the text of the fact-finding 

team’s report in view of the grim implications of the 
events for industrial relations and workers’ rights, 








PUDR team, comprising Modhumita Mojumdar, Secret- 
4 ary, PUDR, and Bharat Dogra, Member, visited. Modinagar 
on Sunday, July 19. The team could not meet any of the 
Modis .or any responsible officer dealing with labour issues or 
overall supervision despite all efforts, However, the team spoke 
at length to the workers, members of both the HMS and the 
INTUC unions, as well as to policemen at the local police 
station, including Sub-Inspector Raj Kumar Varma who con- 
sulted the official records from time to time to refresh his 
memory. M , i 
Modinagar, an industrial township, is, as its name implies, al- 
most entirely owned and controlled by the house of Modis who 
- own the major industries there, These are divided into three 
companies: (1) Modi Spinning and Weaving Mills Co, Ltd; (2) 
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Modipon Ltd. which manufactures polyester and nylon threads; 
and (3) Modi Industries Ltd., under which come Modi Steel, 
Sugar, Vanaspati, soap, distillery, etc. Together, these enter- 
prises employ about 35,000 workers, of whom about 15,000 are 
employed in the Spinning Mill and some 2,000 work for 
Modipon. : f i 


The INTUC has always had a presence there ever since the 
Spinning Mill was set up in 1949, By all accounts, theirs js 


-only a. pocket union in the Spinning Mill, though theirs is the 


larger union in Modipon. Kumud Kumar Banerji of INTUC 
and his friends, with whom we spoke at the union-office, did 
not seem to be sure of his facts regarding the memership of 
their union. But according to HMS sources it has a member- 
ship of only 55 as recorded with the Registrar of Trade Unions, 
Ghaziabad District. Also, Banerji says that the INTUC union 
in the Spinning Mill is only a year and a half old —a claim 


“not subsantiated by any other source. 


Apart from INTUC, there are no other trade unions in the 
area except Hind Mazdoor Sangh (HMS) which runs the Kapda . 
Mill Mazdoor Union of the Spinning Mill workers. This union 
applied for registration in 1977, claiming a membership of 130,, 
but could only register itself on August 3, 1978, with the help 
of Cheran Singh who was in power at the centre at that time, 
Alreacy; 7-8 of its members had been thrown out of the job. 
between 1977 and 1978, ‘The founding president of this union 
was a dismissed mill worker, Jaya Prakash, and its Secretary, 
Asha Ram Tyagi. This union soon became popular with the 
workers, with its membership running to 12,000 or so, ; 


` ‘But the HMS has had a strong presence in Modinagar right : 
from the fifties, when it was called Hind Mazdoor Pan- 
chayat (HMP). In 1957, Veereshwar Tyagi (at present Secret- 
ary, All-India HMS, and one of those injured in the June 29 
attack) led a strike during which a. very large number of 
workers, including women, went. to jail." The strike was not 
successful. There was violence against the workers and allega- 
tion of murder against the management, 

This-was followed by another strike in 1967, The manage- 
ment ceclared a lockout and there was police firing. Officially, 
ten persons "were said to have died in the firing, though HMS 


'sources put the figure at 40-50 persons dead, Many workers 


werg retrenched, including Jaya Prakash who later became the 
union president, But this strike too failed to achieve its object. - 
The union was crushed severaltimes and rose from its ashes 


` again and again till it was finally registered in August 1978. 


The newly-formed Kapda Mill Mazdoor Union sent a 
demand notice to the management of the Spinning Mill on 
October 2, 1978. The management however, refused to recog- 
nise this union or talk to its leaders whom, they labelled: as 
*outsiders", On December 29, 1978, the union started a relay 
hunger-strike to press the demands, i 


Rama Shankar Kaushik, the then Labour Minister of 
Uttar Pradesh, called: both parties to Ghaziabad for talks. 


' Unlike: his predecessor, Ganesh Dutt Bajpai, Kaushik was 
. genuinely interested in resolving the issue. 


Both parties 
agreed to accept his arbitration and, on January 25, 1979, he 
gave an award which included Rs. 15 per month in the way of 
interim relief to every worker, and double wages for over- 
time work; the award said the management should take back 
some 56 warkers who had earlier been dismissed or suspended 


` from service, \ 


` Soom after this, a new Labour Minister (Kranti Kumar) 
replaced ‘Kaushik in the UP Cabinet, The union sought a 
new arbitrator, and both parties agreed to have Charan Singh, 
Union Deputy Prime Minister and Finance Minister, as the 
new arbitrator. ag ^ . 

. On July. 11, 1979, Charan Singh gave his final award. 
According to.it every worker was to get an increment of Rs 
65 (incorporating the Rs. 15 stipulated in Kaushik's temporary 
award) and an extra Rs. 15 if production was maintained at 
the December 1978 level, an annual increment of Rs. 6 for . 
every worker, double wages for overtime and, in case of any 
acciden: involving a worker, an amount from the management 


matching the EST compensation — plus accommodation for the 


union, i PN 
The management gave the Rs. 65 increment but neither 
accommodation for the union nor the production-linked 


` Rs. 15. A E 


‘So, in October 1979, the union started:a relay fast demand- 
ing early implementation of the, remaining part of the Charan 
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Singh award and 20.per cent bonus. The agitation went on, 
-and on December 7, 1979, union president Jaya Prakash and 
joint secretary Jagdish Gupta sat on a fast unto death, — 
On December 13, 1979, anti-social elements said to be in the 
pay of the proprietors attacked workers at the main gate of 
the textile mill. Four workers were seriously wounded “by 


stabbing, On the night of December 16, the police swooped - | 
. down and arrested 36 persons including. Jaya Prakash and, 


Jagdish Gupta .who' were taken to the local hospital, They 
tore down the shamiana that had been put up by the union. 


Nevertheless, two more union members volunteered to siton a- 


fast unto death. i A NE 

On December 17, tbe HMS started a procession from the 
millat 6 a.m. The sub-divisional magistrate (SDM) stopped 
the procession - mid-way, returned the ‘saman’ seized from the 
union and said that two men could sit on hunger-strike, 

On: December. 22, K.N. Modi, Chairman of Modi Indus- 
tries, publicly announced to the workers that he accepted all. 
their demands including 20 per cent bonus. He said that he 
took personal responsibility for whatever happened in Modi- 
nagar and assured them that there-would be no further 
intimidation of the kind that had taken place. 

Yet, Java Prakash and Jagdish. Gupta were externed from 


Ghaziabad district and, as soon as the Government changed, - 


on January 18, 1980, K.N. Modi went back on:his promise. 
Indeed, he said he had made no such promise though 


» thousands of workers had been present when he had made his 
; 


December 22 announcement. . ME. 

In March 1980, the union sent another demand notice in- 
corporating 26 points including 20 per cent bonus, implement- 
ation of the Charan Singh award and reinstatement of dis- 
missed and suspended employees. A hunger-strike was also: 
started after duly notifying the authorities, ` 

The newly appointed police station house officer (SHO), 
Raja Rampal ' Singh, thereafter started dbusing, ‘beating, 
arresting and terrorising the workers both within the factory 
premises, and outside. The hunger-strike programme’ was 
thereafter -suspended and a strike notice, was served on the 
management. This decision was arrived at after a strike 


ballot in which 10,000 votes polled with all barring 25 or so in : 


favour of the strike. The notice-was served in the hope that 
the Labour Department would intervene and force the Modis 
to discuss the workers’ grievances’ with the union across the 
table. However, this did not happen, as the Modis refused to 
talk to the union and its president Jaya Prakash. 

On May 31, 1980, all the 15,000 workers went on strike. 
There was no need for picketing as the workers came out of 
the factory voluntarily, The same day, and , without any 
prior permission or notice, the management declared a lock- 
out, nr 


On May 26, before ' the strike was declared, a worker, Ved ' 


Prakash, who was on his way home, was attacked by 8-10 
armed persons,. one of whom sported a pistol. Other workers 
saved Ved Prakash and rushed him to the hospital in a jeep. 
On May 28, 1980, the day of the UP Assembly election, there 
was another attack on the labour colony by anti-social ele- 
ments said to be in the pay of the Modis, Some 7-8 people 
were seriously injured, But the local police, in its wisdom, 


_ arrested HMS people, including some of the injured men. 


On July 26, the UP Minister of State for Labour, Ram 
Narain Pathak, paid a visit to Modinagar. The very next day, 


. July 27, the management decided to lift the lock-out and 


announced that workers willing to sign a mafi-nama ‘(abject 
apology repudiating the union and promising not to have any- 
thing to do with itin future) would: be given the chance to 
work. Some 50-60 workers did sign the mafi-nama, and 400- 
500 new recruits were also inducted. But the strike continued, 

The critical situation in the Modi Spinning Mill was raised 
several times in both Houses of Parliament and in the State 
Legislature. The UP Labour Minister and INTUC stalwart 
Jagdish Chandra Dikshit took upon himself the responsibility 
of ensuring that the mill resumed functioning. Yet the factory 
remained closed. * 

The police arrested some people on August 18. On August 
20 they arrested several workers from the union-office. On 


this, the workers started courting arrest. But, in order ‘to. 


harass them, the police would: nab them somewhere and 
release them at another place miles away. '.. “it 
Surendra Mohan, MP, met the State Chief Minister, V.P. 


Singh, several times and pointed out the injustice being done. 
V.P. ‘Singh the I.G. of Police Naresh Kumar, had fold him that ‘he had 


to the workers by ignoring the majority union. 
‘ , ' . . g i 
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promised to talk things over and called union President Jaya 
Prakash and Secretary Asha Ram Tyagi for discussions though 


both were still in jail. They went to Lucknow in police custody. 


on September 8, At the talks, they agreed to have V.P. Singh 
as arbitrator but insisted on the reinstatement: of suspended 
and dismissed workers, . l i 

On August 29, 1980, Rajendta Singh and other workers were 
cycling to Meerut to meet their arrested leaders in the jail 
there, On the way, a group of goondas, using cars said to 
belong to the Madis, attacked them with various weapons, 
including revolvers, Some 6-7 persons were seriously injured 
and Rajendra Singh succumbed to his injuries. The assailants 


are said to be the sameas those who attacked and killed 


Jaya Prakash last month. They are all out on bail, i 

Jaya Prakash, Jagdish Gupta and Asha Ram Tyagi came 
out on bail and went to Lucknow. On September 27, 1980, 
the labour leaders and the management had talks lasting five 


-hours in the presence of the Chief Minister, According to HMS 


sources the Chief Minister was'so disgusted with the manage- 


ment's stand that he told his secretariat to prepare the neces-- 


sary' documents for taking over the mills. Thereafter the 
Labour Minister, Dikshit, had talks with S.K. Modi and Y.K. 


Modi, Managing Directors, and they too then agreed to have - 


V.P. Singh as arbitrator.. j 

The Chief Minister said that the workers — thirty or so — 
against whom criminal cases were pending, were to berein- 
stated.” But no sooner had everybody returned to Modinagar 
from Lucknow than the SHO started implicating more union 
activists in criminal cases, raising their number to 63. The 
management refused to reinstate these men, though it allowed. 
INTUC men with criminal records into the factory, These 
latter started terrorising the workers. i i 

February 16, 1981, was the day: of the Congress(I) Kisan 
Rally in New Delhi. On the night of February 13-14, men 
said to be in the pay of. .the' Modis and associated with the 
INTUC, climbed the factory roof and started throwing stones 
and bottles, and the workers retaliated in self-defence, On the 
morning of February 14, the police came and arrested Jaya 
Prakash from the HMS office. In.all 50 persons were arrested, 


including Asha Ram Tyagi. According to Ram Niwas of: 


INTUC, who filed an FIR naming 54 persons, the quarrel’ 
arose from HMS men ‚preventing people from going to attend 
the Kisan Rally. ' l 

The same day, Sanjay Singh and Arun Nehru, both MPs, 
and Sukhbir Singh Galot, local MLA, led a crowd of about 
50 people to the Modinagar police station. They blocked all 
traffic on the main road for about two hours and jnsisted 
that the police hand over Jaya Prakash to them. It was only 
after several Ministers intervened and promised to take action 
against Jaya Prakash that.they agreed to disperse and the 


¢ 


road block was lifted. f ; 


On February 17, the police swooped down on the HMS 


office at-5 a.m. and arrested everyone present under Section 
188 (defiance of Sec. 144), in violation of the law that'Sec. 144 
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cannot be extended to private homes and offices. On February :' 


20 the Chief Minister again called both parties to Lucknow. 
Talks were.again held on March 10, and the next day the 
workers came to know that the C.M. had awarded 14.5 per 
cent bonus — a total of Rs 70 lakhs (45 days’ wages). .But, 
as usual, trouble. erupted that day. The HMS leaders point out 
that each time a bonus settlement is” arrived at, the manage- 
ment, in collusion with the INTUC and the police, engineers 
violence. During the strike last year, miscreants had burnt 
the HMS jeep (URJ 1005).at midnight in front of the union 
office which they had come to attack, Ñ 
According to INTUC sources, it is HMS men who have 
been attacking their (INTUC) workers. They have even snat- 
ched the quarters of some 200-250 INTUC men; and, as. the 
police have done nothing about it, their families have been 


rendered homeless. They also say that when on February 13 


this year, 5,000 INTUC workers went on duty, HMS men 
attacked them and broke the limbs of 400-500 persons. 

The police laugh at all these charges and say they are im- 
partial (“Yaban Pe Nispaksh Mamla -Hai’’).-They point out 
that the INTUC does not have so many men; one of two 
families may have fled their homes out of fear. ' : 

The HMS leaders point out that some INTUC men, have 
indeed given up their quarters, but in exchange for money; 
even these cannot number more than 10-12. According to 
S.S. Nehru, office Secretary of the Kapda. Mill Mazdoor Union, 
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fade up his mind to take action against the local SHO, «but 
you have made it a political issue," Naresh Kumar had there- 
fore had second thoughts, — . 


NOTICE had been given earlier by the wives, mothers and ^ 


daughters of factory workers that they would go on hunger- 
strike outside the Modinagar Police Station in’ protest: against 
the terrorisation of their menfolk within the factory premises 
and outside, by the police, particularly the. local SHO, SP 
Sharma. On March 11, the day the Chief Minister's award 
came to be known to the workers, women went in batches of 
four to the local police station to stage their hunger-strike. 
These women were beaten up by the police. But each time a 
group of four was beaten up, another four went forward to 
replace then from among the large number of women who had 
gathered at the HMS Union office, But the police came in a 
group and Jathicharged these women, with the SHO himself 
wielding the lathi, About 90 women were injured, with 8 to 10 
seriously hurt. 

The police say that Sec, 144 was: in force in Modinagar at 
that time, Moreover, they had information that these women 
were on their way to the police station in order to gherao it, 
They also deny that any women went on hunger-strike outside 
the police station, According to sub-inspector Raj Kumar 
Varma, who constantly refreshed his memory by consulting 
the official records while talking to us, a posse of policemen, 
headed by five women SIs aud including 5 7 women constables, 
went to the nullah on the other side of which a crowd of 
women had collected, with men hiding in thé rear, The crowd 
was chased away by waving sticks in the air, and nobody was 


seriously injured. On the other hand, it was the men workers. 


hiding behind the women who started throwing stones, some 
of which might have fallen on the women in front and caused 
injury. | i 

The HMS office secretary, S.S. Nehra, however points out 
that there were no men workers with the women. In fact, the 
police lathi-charged the women with the intention of provoking 


* 


„their rhenfolk to come out, Had they "done this, ‘the police 


would have opened fire. The injured women later visited the 
Prime. Minister and the issue was raised in Parliament and the 
State Legislature, 


- AS mentioned earlier, the Chief Minister had given his 


award, and the management now wanted to meet the union 
Office-bearers to negotiate terms, But Jaya Prakesh was in 
jail and could not come out on bail because of a lawyers’ 
strike. The negotiations therefore started in June this year and 
an agreement was signed between the management and the 
AMS on June 26, The INTUC was very unhappy about this. 

Permission had been taken for a meeting between 6 p.m. and 
7 p m. on the evening of June 29 at the Modipon Karamchari 
Gate (Gate No. 3) from the SDM, Ramesh Chandani, The 
INTUC was the larger union there, but the HMS which con- 
trolled the majority union in Modi Spinning Mill, had already 
established a foothold there. 
' The Modipon factory has four or five gates, The Karamchari 
Gate is near the dispensary, on the road parallel to the factory 
and leading to the labour colony. This is the gate’the workers 
use, There is tight security arrangement here and no worker 
can enter without showing his pass. Beyond the gate are the 
dispensary and the post office, It was near the ¡dispensary 
facing the Karamchari Gate, that a rostrum was being set up 
that day. , i E 

Veerzshwar Tyagi, an Advocate from Meerut and Secretary, 
All-India Hind Mazdoor Sangh, arrived at the scene long be- 
fore the meeting was scheduled to take place, — around 3.45 
p.m, One shift comes out at 3 p.m. By the time Tyagi reached 
the place, the shift workers had left, Hardly 40 or 50 people 
were sitting near the shamiana. The next shift would end at 
5.30 p.m., and the workers would start coming out from about 
5 p.m. It was a cloudy day with intermittent drizzle. Moreover, 
though the use of loudspeakers had been permitted for the 
duration of the meeting, no permission had been obtained for 
publicising the meeting with the help of loudspeakers. Tyagi 
felt that the rain and the poor publicity given to’ the meeting 
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accounted for such thin attendance. He therefore sent a mes- 
sage to Jaya Prakash asking him not to bother to come, This 
message was sent to him twice. But Jaya Prakash arrived on 
the scene regardless at 5 p.m. 
The INTUC union president, Raj Pal Pahlwan, and its sec- 
retary, Brahm Pal, normally greeted Tyagi whenever they saw 
: him. This time, though they passed that way three times, they 
did not greet him. This aroused Tyagi’s suspicion. Also, 


there was a green taxi moving about the place, carrying sus- . 


picious-looking persons, The taxi stopped at the Karamchari 

Gate and a couple of persons wearing coarse pyjamas and 

kurtas came out of it to talk to Pahlwan.and the plainclothes 

security man. The police were conspicuously absent with a 

lone local investigating unit (LIU) constable, Sharma, present 
“in mufti, He was later replaced by his colleague Yadav. 

Mahavir, a notorious man, passed along the road near the 
rostrum. And Tyagi says: “I sensed it was important because 
he had no business to be there.” A former employee of the 
mill, he had been associated with almost all the crimes there, 
Tyagi. said he had heard that ihe employer had asked! the 
workers not to use the Karamchari Gate that evening, in a bid 
to prevent them from attending the meeting. 

At 5,15 or so, Jaya Prakash requested Tyagi to start scaling: 
But the moment he stood up he saw. some sort of a procession 
carrying Congress (T) flags coming from the side of the wor- 
kers' colony,, led by Raj Pal Pahlwan (INTUC president). The 


procession consisted of 25.30 people, most of them carrying: 


flags mounted on sticks. Raj Pal Pahlwan, ,Brahm Pal 
(INTUC secretary) and Narinder Sharma were carrying plain 
iron rods (sariyas). Tyagi was afraid they might attack. 

The processionists were shouting “INTUC Zindabad” 
“Indira Gandhi Zindabad” “Rajiv Gandhi Zindabad”. The 
people who had assembled for the meeting by now numbered 
70 or 80. They started shouting counter-slogans: *Ipquilab 
Zindabad,” *HMS Zindabad”. The procession stopped at. the 


. Karamchari Gate and the slogan- shouting match lasted a few 
, minutes. Not wanting to get caught in the shouting contest, : 


Tyagi went from the front of the rostrum to its rear. About 
5.20 pm, the processionists suddenly attacked the assembled 
people, The crowd facing the dais ran belter-skelter — but 
mostly towards the labour colony, sincé the INTUC men had 
-blócked the other side. 

Sitting on the rostrum at that time were Jaya Prakash, Nehra 
and SK Mishra of Ghaziabad. Says Tyagi. “When I looked 
uplsawa number of persons beating Jaya Prakarh who was 
allalone, Blows fell on his shoulder and head, and then he 
rolled over the dais. I took one or two steps in his direction. 
Five or six people came towards me — with folded hands Í 


asked them not todo this, That was when someone hit my, 


head from behind. Iron rods started falling on my head and 
shoulder and I tried to deflect them With my arms, Someone 
ina black shirt took my wrist-watch and then said, “Bhago” 
(run), and they started running. 

“By the time they left me, [ was in severe pain, my clothes 
were blood-soaked and my right band had no strength left in 
it. (Tyagi still has his broken right arm in a sling). I asked 
the people to save Jaya Prakash (for by then the workers who 
had run away had returned to the dais). That was when the 


-attackers started firing. Some of them tore the shamiana which 


fell. Someone took me in a rickshaw to a friend's place.” 

Tyagi continued : “All the time they were hitting me, they 
were butchering that man, of this I am ‘sure, At my friend's 
house I got him to contact the police and the union office, 
Then I came to know that Jaya Prakash and others had been 
taken ín a jeep to the ESI Hospital When I reached the hos- 
pital I learnt that Jaya Prakash was dead.” 

Accordiug to Tyagi, known bad characters with a record of 
crime did the job; but they did it because someone was paying 
them to do it, Secondly, the manner in which the incident 
took place indicates planning. The question is: Where did 
the money come from? In his own words: . “The UP Labour 
Minister, Jagdish Chandra Dikshit, had a personal interest in 


the Modi Mills even when he was not Labour Minister, as an. 


office-bearer of the INTUC. He was opposed to the agreement 
arrived at on June 26. To torpedo the settlement he had 


called both parties to Lucknow on June 27 (the HMS union ° 


had refused to go to Lucknow at bis behest). On June 29 
Dikshit was in Ghaziabad according to my information. Also, 
the management has admitted that they were paying Pahlwan 
«Rs. 2000 a month, The whole episode smacks of the backing 
of powerful political bosses and money power,” 
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‘The UP Government had set Up a committee for’ peace and 
raising production in the Modi Spinning Mill. But the 
INTUC withdrew it, representative, though the committee 
was headed by the "District Magistrate. On the day of the 
. murder of Jaya Prakash, some INTUC people sat on hunger- 
strike outside the textile mill in protest against the agreement, 
After the attack on: Jaya Prakash and others outside the 
Modipon factory the assailants went straight to the bunger- 
strikers and advised them to disperse in view of what had 
happened. 

The police say that they reached the Modipon Karamchari 
Gate soon after the violent incident and helped the HMS wor- 
kers take Jaya Prakash to the hospital. This claim is not sub- 
stantiated by any other witness. The HMS men say the police 


reached the scene after Jaya Prakash was taken to the hos- - 


pital. The INTUC workers say that the HMS men descended 
upon the INTUC hunger-strikers sitting outside the spinning 
mii but this too is not substantiated by anyone, including the 
police: 

There was, however, an attack on the workers’ club near 
the- nullah later that night: Two or three. INTUC men lived 
there. Some people descended on them and beat them up. 
One man came with this report to the police station, at 7 a.m, 
the next morning. The police went and brought Shiv Lal and 
Hari who were seriously injured and gave them first aid. they 
were then taken to Ghaziabad and from there to the All-India 
Institute of Medical Sciences in New Delhi, where Shiv Lal 
died on July 9. 

Though both the INTUC and the police put the blame for 
this killing on the HMS, the HMS office secretory, S.S. Nehra, 
.said they came to know of the incident 'only 4-5 days later. A 
certain Subhash of Tipra Road was named in the FIR. But the 
police came and arrested HMS activist Subhash who does not 
live on Tipra Road but stays near Sbam Singh building in 
which the HMS union office is housed. And the police were 


reported to have said that they were being forced to arrest the. ' 


rest of the 8 or 9 persons named in the FIR. HMS leaders 
have no idea who tlíey are. 

Nehra also points out that there was absolutely no violence 
in retaliation on the night of June 29. The next day, a mam- 
moth funeral procession went down the streets of Modinagar.’ 


HMS volunteers were in charge of controlling the crowd, and | 


the police, though present, were not needed, There was no 
violence that day, though' there was great tension and anger in 
the town, Again, on July 12, an 8000-strong procession carry- 
ing Jaya Prakash’s ashes went from Modinagar to Murad 
Nagar. There was no violence that day either, 

The Modinagar police say that immediately after the murder 
of Jaya Prakash reinforcements from outside were called. Until 
they arrived the local police could only patrol the main road. 
Butthe workers' club, where Shiv Lal was attacked, is a pro- 
minent landmark by the side of the-main road. It is not under- 
stood why the Modinagar police could not intervene in time or 
why there was such a big time-lag between ie actual attack 
. and news of it reaching the police. 

The PUDR's preliminary inquiry into.the Modinagar mur- 
ders reveals a sordid tale of the management trying to use 
hired goondas to thwart tlie legitimate demands and aspirations 
of the workers over the years; of dubious characters and mer- 
cenary hoodlums having penetrated the INTUC and. acting 
under its cover; of the police being used as a tool of those weild- 
ing money power and political power at the local level; and, last 
but not the least, the audacity of certain well-known Congress 
(D MPs and the local Congress (I) MLA in demanding that 
the police hand over their function to them and let them deal 
as they deemed fit with Jaya Prakash in the February 14, 1981, 
incident, The story of the Modinagar workers’ strugele over 
the years also reveals that too many powerful. groups and in- 
dividuals were interested in silencing the Kapda Mill Mazdoor 
Union (HMS) president, Jaya Prakash. 

The PUDR demands an impartial inquiry by a sitting or re- 
tired Supreme Court Judge into the Modinagar incidents, with 
wide terms of reference to cover the history of violence in ‘that 
industrial township, and urges completion of the inquiry within 
a month, Such aninquiry commission would have powers to 
call witnesses and thus be able to get at the truth. This is 
essential in view of the fact that such incidents as those in 
Modinagar are on the increase throughout India with money 
power and political power colluding and using tbe police to 
browbeat, terrorise and. brutalise trade union workers.) 

(July 25) 
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‘Economist’? 
and 


TU Movement 


You have announced (Mainstream, 

: August 1, 1981) that the prolonged 
discussion between 
Indradeep Sinha is being closed. I am 
nevertheless provoked by “Economist's” 
sudden and casual sally into the trade 
union field (“Trip into Blind Alley") to 
offer a few observations. 

*Bconomist'" says, “At. the recent 
convention of central -trade union 
organisations in Bombay, the National 
Campaign Committee was formed and 
a decision taken to organise a ‘Bharat 
Bandh'. While framing the charter of 
demands the AITUC representative 
had to yield to the Bharatiya Mazdoor 
Sangh (the RSS outfit) and withdraw 


its demands for the nationalisation of. 


multinational corporations, monopoly 
houses and some essential consumer 
goods industries. The party which 


- claims to be anti-communal and pro-.: 


fesses to defend India against the 
Sino-US axis not only does not 
hesitate to sit with RSS people who 
come to represent BMS but resolves to 
fight shoulder to shoulder with them.’’ 


The Bombay convention was called ' 


for a broad-based, joint trade union 
platform for campaign on two specific 
issues — against rising prices and for 


defence of trade union rights, It has not . 


given a call for “proletarian revolution’’, 

but for united trade union action on 

two burning issues of the moment, 
Nobody would have been happier 


than the AITUC if a clear demand for < 


nationalisation of monopolies could 
have been included in’the charter of 
demands, since we all know the organic 
connection between this demand and 


. the question of high prices, And it is 


true that the slogan of “nationalisation’’ 
could not be included in a clear-cut 


- form because it was countered by the 


BMS slogan of “labourisation” (!), by 
which apparently they mean that indus- 
tries should be owned, controlled and 
managed not by private capitalists -nor 
by Government officials:‘but: by the 
workers themsélves, 

At the same time, the charter of 
demands calls for adequate and uninter- 


‘ rupted supply of essential commodities 


to feed a- comprehensive public distri- 
bution system — which obviously is 
impossible without ^ Government's 
physical control over stocks tbrough 
take-over of trade in these commodities 
— and for stringent measures against 


black-marketeers, hoarders, smugglers, _ . 
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“Economist” and - 


hna 


em. 

So, while the BMS opposed “nationa- 
lisation”, all the others apposed the 
seemingly radical slogan cf “labouri- 
sation" (whatever it means), but all 
together did agree on certain slogans 
and demands which are clearly anti-. 
monopoly’ in content and must. be 


_ explained as such to the workers, 


“Economist”, by dragging in here the 
question of Sino-US axis obviously 
wants ‘the joint TU front formed on 
specific issues to get disrupted on the 
rock of irreconcilable political differences 
which obviously. exist. By the way, 
paragraph 20 of the Bombay resolution 
gives a clear-cut call for defending the 
workers’ unity * against . the divisive 
attacks of communalism,  casteism, 
regionalism, etc. : Ns 

That 


What does “Economist” want 
no joint trade union platform for limited 


purposes of ' united action is permis- * 


sible because there is no categorical call 
for “nationalisation”? In‘ that case, no 
joint action on workers’ demands and 


. rights will ever be possible between trade 


unions with differing ideologies. After 


- all, the AITUC constitution, first framed 


61 years ago, calls for establishment of 


a “socialist state" in India. Should we - 


make acceptance of this slogan -a pre- 
condition for joining hands with other 
unions for struggle on partial .or im- 
mediate issues? And if we are not able 
to secure its inclusion in every “charter 


of demands” will it mear that the- 


AITUC has betrayed its goal ’of 
socialism? 

Practical involvement in the mass 
‘movement would have convinced 
“Economist” of the absurdity of his 
critique of ‘the AITUC’s psrticipation 
in the Bombay Convention. Alas, this 
opportunity is denied to him. 

In this respect, we prefer to follow the 
advice and experience of :he' World 
Federation of Trade Unions which gives 
top priority to bringing about united 
working class action on agreed issues, 
even with the unions of the International 
Confederation of Trade Unizns, whose 
leadership is notoriously  anti-Com- 
munist, anti-Soviet, anti-struzgle and a 
champion of the cold-war strategy of 
US imperialism, EE 

Through such joint actions and united 
struggles alone can the workers under 
different leaderships be radicalised and 
brought to higher levels of conscious- 
ness, . ! 

In conclusion, I may reming “Econo- 
mist” that- in the massive, united trade 
union demonstrations of 1279 against 
the then Janata Government's anti- 
working class and pro-employer Indus. 
trial Relations Bill, even the BMS and 
HMS ‘participated despite ‘the .presence 
of their political wing in leeding posi- 
tions of that Government. Which is 
more than can be said today af the pro- 
Indira Gandhi INTUC leadership 
which alone has welcomed the repugnant 


- Essential Services Maintenance Ordi- 
- nance of July 26. 
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Intellectual Technology £ 
( from page 22) 
whose mental horizon has not been obscured by the 
mist of transferred knowledge. A situation exists for 
translation of this task into practice in some coun- 
tries in the Third World where democratic tradition 
prevails. There is an imperative need for a conti- 
nuous struggle both in and outside universities and 
institutions of higher learning for shaking off intel- 


_lectual dependence. This struggle has been going on 


in varying tempo in different countries and partial 
success has been recorded in isolated instances. Even 
in some developed capitalist countries which are the 
bulwark of imperialism, a distinctly paralle] approach 
to dissemination of social scientific knowledge is 
being pursued for some time now. The community of 


teachers, researchers and students is an extremely — 


powerful force. Recognition of this trait would | itself 
be a stimulus for the struggle. But as has been poin- 
ted out, in police states the struggle for intellectual 
freedom has to coincide with the revolutionary strug- 
gle for emancipation. [] 


SAVIOUR OF DEMOCRACY 


Every day there is a plan to oust the Prime. Minister 
or a Chief Minister. There is no party, no leader, no 
opposition, no principled opposition in the country. 
Today we need a strong, healthy, constructive opposi- 
tion. We should see how democracy can, be saved in the 
country. 





— Gundu Rao, Karnataka CM, quoted idi Índian 
Express, August 11. 
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. Need financial help in the 
priority sector? — : 


j ] | Walk into Vijaya Bank 
Vijaya Bank 


gives liberal finance 
to all industries — small, 
medium or large. j 


Of course, the project 
must be viable and serve 
a purpose useful to the 
country. Schemes sponsored 
by Government or Research Institutes ^ 
get priority. 


Ask your nearest Vijaya Bank for details. 


VIJAYA BANK 


| (Wholly Owned by Govt. of India) 
Head Office : 2, Residence Road, 
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That's one way of describing 
the broad spectrum of IOL's 
teciifintogies. 


€ The technologists' supermarket 
is IOL where under one roof a 
wide range of products and 
Services are available. 


IOL's technological hamper 
includes gases for anaesthesia, 
welding, cutting, inerting, 
cryogenic applications and 
furnace enrichment; special 
gases for the electronics 
industry, for diving and off-shore 
operations, for metallurgy, 
calibration of instruments and 


research ; anaesthetic.equipment, ~ É 


welding &nd cutting equipment 
and consumables of every kind 
to meet needs as diverse as 


¡OL offers the best in technology =- © ^ 


ESSERE A 





those from the wayside welder 
to the shipbuilder, the small 

tool manufacturer, the giant heavy 
engineering sector, petrochemical, 
fertiliser and refinery complexes 
plus entire gas plants, associated 
cryogenic equipment; and liquid 
oxygen explosives for mining. 
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Backing this hardware ls a: 


package of services—consultancy’ 


-and advisory. after- sales, and 


training.  . . 

IOL's leadership in all its 
activities is the leadership 6f 
technology. Cross-fertilising 
latest trends with existing know.) 
ledge to breed a new genera- 
tion of products and- services. . 
For progress. y 
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Alpak motors” - Flameproof motors Fiowpak motors 
Available from 0. 25" . Available from 2 to ' Available from 3 to 


^| to 70 ^.p. 770 h.p. 270 h.p. 

@ Strong but light alloy © Unmatched safety @ Highest possible h.p. 
construction .- @ Unsurpassed perfor- for volume 

© No overheating or mance i @ Excellent airflow 
corrosion @ Windings specially @ Compact casi iron 

Q Dust and hose proof treated to withstand strength 

@ Less vibration and. highly humid cazditicns (O High starting torques 
vibration resonance € Components machined at low starting currents 

© Less moment of inertia to high precision © High pull out torques 

© Easy maintenance i 

Textile motors. . Kagah motors AER Kearns motors- 

Available from, O. 75 to . ` Available from 10 to Available from 5 to 

. 20 h.p. PA gs ." over 500 h.p. , 805 h.p. . 

@ High starting torques - 6 Castiron construction € No over heating 

@ Lint proof cowls @ Copes with wide € Duty factors upto 100% 

& Superb cooling voltage fluctuations & High pull-out torques 

6 Special aluminium ` * € Higher starting to:ques © Rotors balanced to - 
alloy frame @ Lower starting currents finer limits 


€ Lower vibration levels — 6 Better fuil load speeds @ Large diameter high 
TOM grade steel shafts 
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Use our experience to pin-point ] 
the right motor for your job. : 
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And if you have an exceptional 
need, we can work out a 
non-standard motor for you. 
At no extra charge! 
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It its engineered by SEG its enginsered to last. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. OF INDIA LTD. 
Motors Division 
Magnet House 


trace Marx HEC PERMITTED USER—THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY OF INDIA LIMITED. 6 Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta 700 072 
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"EDITOR'S NOTO | 


AUGUST 22, 1981 


Charisma and Challenge 


prou bouquets for the Apple satellite to 
brickbats over IMF loans and the 
strike-banning Ordinance, Parliament’s 
monsoon session exposes the Indira Gov- 
ernment to a heavy deluge of Opposition 
attacks, the more worrying because the 
essence of the Opposition criticisms echoes 
in the main the misgivings among the 
Treasury back-berichers. 

It is indeed a strange, seemingly contra- 
dictory situation. The Government can 
legitimately take credit for backing the 
scientists and engineers who put the Apple 
in space; equally expectedly it can count 
on the overwhelming support of Parliament 
and the people on any measure to thwart 
or rebuff the menacing Pak arms build-up 
which includes much more than the acquir- 
ing of the deadly F-16. At the same time, 
the very same Government has to face the 
charge of having allowed itself to be black- 
mailed by the IMF with its humiliating 
conditions. Whatever its comfortable majo- 
rity, it is not very comforting for the 
Government to be at pains to refute the 
allegation that the petrol price-hike and the 
strike-ban Ordinance were meant to assure 
the IMF rather than to meet any immediate 
internal development. In other words, the 
Indira Government's primary concern has 


E 


poor management. 


beer to prove 
national self-respect has been neither 
ignored nor compromised by any of its acts 
of omission and commission. 

This brings out both the strength and the 
weakness of the current Indian situation. 
The robust patriotism of the vast mass of 
citizens does not permit any whittling 
down of national honour or surrender of 
national interest. So long as Indira Gandhi 
can retain the confidence of the masses 
that she would do neither, it will be diffi- 
cult for any Opposition to dislodge her 
politically: this is mainly because the Janata 
Raj under Morarji Desai has left behind a 
recozd of compromise and surrender to 
Wesern blandishments and pressures in a 
mamaer that on this single count it would 
have forfeited the confidence of vast 
sections of the nation. 

A` the same time, it would be dangerous 
to overlook the vulnerability of the present 
Indira Government. Even if one were to 
sericusly believe in every one of Finance 
Min.ster Venkataraman's assurances, there 
is nc escape from the grim reality that with- 
out large-scale borrowing from the IMF, the 


Government would find itself unable even: 


to run the economy in its present state of 
The very fact that the 


Humble Kisan in London a | Bhupesh : 
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Government has had to resort to import of 
steel, cement and coal should have long 
been a matter of concern for all sections 
of public opinion. Because of the mis- 
management and consequent failure to 
push up coal production, there has been an 
inordinate consumption of furnace oil. 
While steel plants are running at shocking- 
ly low production levels, the import of 
steel is taken as inevitable. There-is no 
earthly. reason why over the years we have 
not cared to improve cement production. 
With all this is linked the crisis in the 
generation of power without which neither 
our industry nor our agriculture can make 
any headway. The IMF borrowing does 
not therefore mark the onset of the disease 
but its alarming progress inside our econo- 
mic system. No economy that is vulner- 
able on. its own can prop up a political 
need that aims at keeping the West at 
ayoo . 
. Not that the vast mass of our populace 
does not understand this basic vulner- 


ability of our present situation. With the 


failure of the Janata — rather the symp- 
toms of its abject surrender to Western 
přessures — it is not surprising that the 
very same masses should pin their hope 
once again on Indira Gandhi. At the same 
time, this hope of the populace she can 
hardly take for granted. The experience of 
1966-67 should tell her that åny strategy, 


economic or political, that has to depend. 


on the goodwill and sweet reasonableness 
of the West, particularly of the US, can 
prove to be disastrous. | | 
Hindsight reinforced by ample recorded 
evidence, now available, of calculated 
moves by the US authorities to strengthen 
at that time their well-placed lobby in this 
country, should tell not only Indira 
Gandhi but the Left as well that the situa- 
tion demands the rallying of all- forces 
that can ward off the US danger from 
both within and without. To vulgarise 
this as a plea for trailing behind Indira 
Gandhi—as the Left establishments gene- 
rally do nowadays — is to betray, on the 
one: hand, lack of self-confidence of the 
Left leadership itself, and, on the other, to 
forget that the mobilisation of a massive 
movement against Western blackmail via 
F-16, and. against the Western lobby at 
home undermining the national objective 


of self-reliance, implies no surrender to a 


ruling authority but-demands the building . 


of an independent crusade in defence of 
national interests, which alone can be- 
come the acid test of any Prime Minister's 
patriotic bonafides, and not the other way 
round. : 

Nowadays one comes: across -unique 
theories about the primacy of the indi- 
vidual in Indian politics, about the Critical 
dependence of the nation on an individual 
for political stability. No doubt a super- 
ficial view of the present Indian reality — 
with the Opposition in a state of decom- 
position and Indira Gandhi managing 
without building any party — can.very 
well lead to the theory about a mystique 
of Indira Gandhi’s personality — a com- 
fortable though dangerous escape from any 
endeavour at analysis of the current poli- 
tical situation. Any assessment of Indira 
Gandhi’s charisma would show that she 


m - 
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promises ultimately looked as mñothing. 


the matter is that they strengthened her | 


hands as against those of her Syndicate 
opponents who were incapable of even in- 
dulging in populism. If Indira Gandhi lost 
that charisma by 1975, and certainly by 
1977, it was because her promises were left 
unfulfilled while another kind of populism 
— J.P. with his Total Revolution — held 
the stage. The collapse 
showing up the hollowness of the J.P. 
populism, has led the masses to fall back 
upon Indira Gandhi, hoping that the un- 
fulfilled promises of 1971-72 might be 


taken up seriously by her after the misad- - 


venture of 1977. 

In fact, Indira Gandhi is going to face this new 
challenge — not from the political parties of the 
conventional type — but from the mass discontent if 


‘her new promise of radicalism wears out as did the 


old one in 1975-76, This is the crucial test that her 
charisma faces today. What is disturbing is the fact 
that no organised force in the country seems to have 
emerged with the perception or the capacity to force 
by independent mass movement, the implementation 
of soció-economic reforms repeatedly promised and 
long neglected. l 

August 19 N.C. 
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R ASHTRAPATI Reddy’s presence 

at last month’s royal wedding 
in London cost our public exche- 
quer well over Rs. 50 lakhs, it has 
been estimated by one Indian 
newspaper. Don't be taken in by 
that “royal”: it was only another 
case of a man and a woman 
getting married, with the diffe- 
rence that this particular couple 
can look forward to donning 
gaudy headgear and grotesque 
apparel on ceremonial occasions 
in the future—and also wallow in 
luxury without any compulsion to 
do useful work to earn a liveli- 
hood. 

But what farcical institutions 
and feudal pageantry the British 
want to perpetuate is their own 
business. The question for us is, 
for whose benefit did Reddy go, 
accompanied by a crowd of 


twentyone persons whose presence’ 


in London was quite as pointless 
as the President’s own? Did Reddy 
perhaps want to have a feel of 
“Rex” not available in this Re- 
public? Or, did ghosts in the for- 
mer Viceregal Lodge impel him 
to proceed thither to savour for- 
gotten imperial glory and, feeling 
like a Viceroy of old, make due 
obeisance at the Court over there, 
faded beyond recognition though 
it is? Or, did he just want to have 
a nice time before going back next 
year to his much-publicised 
principal avocation of being a 
Humble Kisan from Anantapur? 
Whether it was any of these, 
or a conjunction of planets and 
stars that ordained the trip to 
watch Charles and Diana enter 
conjugality, we would certainly 
like to know why so much public 
money was wasted by the Head 
of State who never tires of de- 
livering sermons about the hungry 
millions of India. No doubt such 
squandering of Rashtrapatian 
proportions was permitted by the 
Union Government because there 
is no lack of Ministers and other 
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politicians and hangers-or whose 
penchant for jaunts abrozi, often 
with disastrous consequences for 
the nation’s “image”, 3 quite 
notorious. 

To start with, the President’s 
party chartered a 144 sec:er Air 
India plane whose operating cost, 
according to the Indian Express 
correspondent, is about Rs. 
90,000 per hour including landing 
and takeoff charges at Hzath-zow 
airport, said to be the h zhest in 
the world. Then the hea.y park- 
ing charges at the airport for 
five days. Then the hotel 
charges, plus fifteen or more cars 
at fantastic per-diem rates, plus 
daily allowances and so on. All 
for what? So that our exalted 
Head of State might add the 
weight of his august pres2nce -at 
a wedding. 

The correspondent asks what all 
the accompanying wortLies were 
doing in London. He evidently 
does not realise that a President 
is ño President without ar entour- 
age. The entourage is a kind of 
backdrop. If a backdrop is so 
costly, well, what do ycu expect 
with this inflation which. as Our 
Government spokesmen put it 
with technical precisioz, is a 
worldwide phenomenon? If only 
our beloved Rashtrapati Lad taken 
along his ceremonial conch, the 
mounted bodyguard ari other 
appurtenances, we could perhaps 


have matched pagear:ry for 


pageantry. In which case the 
British press, radio and ^V could 
not have completely igrored our 
President as the report says they 
did. Two or three more chartered 
planes might have made all the 
difference, yet the Government 
didn’t think of it. What 2 shame! 

Even if the British media paid 
no attention to our Presklent and 
his troupe, it may of zourse be 
argued that we have z consola- 
tion. Wherever our Reshtrapati 
stepped, or even passed over in 
a limousine or did an, of the 
many things in life, is hallowed 
spot, and by that count, ne must 
have left behind many hallowed 
spots in London and its 
neighbourhood which “vere not 
there before. Such a gift to 
Britain alone should <urely be 
worth much more than "he Rs 50 
lakhs — as a token of o-r genero- 
sity to the Raj. 


To expect that the Rashtrapati 
would “achieve” anything is silly; 
after all he is Rex minus the 
crown even if only for a five-year 
term, and Rex doesn't have to 
“achieve” anything in the sense 
in which anyone else will under- 
stand that term. That Reddy is 
Rashtrapati is achievement 
enough, don’t you think? 

And then there are those vul- 
gar people who might say that 
even on the basis of Boothalin- 
gam’s ridiculous national mini- 
mum wage of Rs. 100 the amount 
spent would keep 5,000 families 
going for a whole year. 

Public money, it is said, is a 
trust. Which means you must 
trust the trustees. And we'll 
trust them, so long as they don’t 
deliver lectures about austerity 
and remind us that curbing 
Government spending is mention- 
ed in the first point of the Twenty- 
point Programme. It’s good 
Reddy didn’t carry out his dire 
threat to move into a humbler 
dwelling. 

Where is the need for hypo- 
crisy when our people are willing 
to tolerate anything? 

August 18 C.N.C. 


An Absurd 
Protocol 


ec T= court language is Eng- 
lish.” 

That profound statement was 
made by the police prosecutor 
before a judge of the Bombay 
High Court. He presumably 


: meant that the language in use in 


the High Court was English. The 
quotation is from a news agency 
report. 

For good measure the prosecu- 
tor added that this was “a legacy 
of the British.” The remark was 
made on the last day of the thirty- 
fourth year of freedom. 

Even more striking than the 
words was the context in which 
they were solemnly uttered. 

Justice Chandurkar had put a 
very simple question: Why was it 
that invariably statements presen- 
ted to court were in English, 
when the persons who made the 
statements did not know the 
language? It was a side issue that 
came up during the hearing of a 


3 


writ petition, but obviously an 
important question in relation to 
the way the police deal with cases 
and court proceedings. 

When the prosecutor spoke of 
the “court language”, the Judge 
promptly pointed out that this 
did not mean that statements (of 
complainant, victim, accused or 
witness) had to be taken down in 

' English, “especially when the 
court knows the language of the 
person who makes the state- 
ment”. In the instant case the 
language was Marathi, but clearly 
the Judge’s observation has rele- 
vance for all’ courts and all the 
languages of the country. 

Taking down the statements of 
various persons in a language 
they do not know is-a practice 
that obviously can lead to deli- 
berate or even unwitting distor- 
tion of whatis said. This is as 
much true. of English at it is. of 
Hindi of any other language. 
Apart from the ignorance of the 
language in question on the part 
of the person making. the state- 
ment, there is the question of the 
extent of proficiency in the “court 
language” of the person taking 
down the statement. l 
` Long before Independence 
Gandhiji and other leaders had 
campaigned for ‘administration 

, being conducted in the language 
familiar to the local people—be 
it -mother-tongue or regional 
language. With the creation of 
linguistic States on this principle, 
there is no justification in a 
functioning democracy for record- ' 
ing statements in a language un- 
familiar to the person or persons 
making them. Documents in the 
language known to the statement- 
maker become more authentic, not 
taking into account other aspects 
of police handling of such matters. 
And the -court can, if it must, 
secure an English translation and 
also be in a position to get its 
accuracy verified. 

What emerges is the need for a 
simple change in procedure, and: 
there is no need to drag in any 
“legacy of the British’. What 
prevents the Government from 
issuing instructions? Should every 
little thing await expression of 
concern by the courts? 

A little touch of. democratic 
conscience, please! i 

-August 18 C.N.C. 
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Neutron and 


Reagan | 
DUNCAN CAMPBELL 


Tms week’s headlines may have said 
that President Reagan has decided to 
go ahead with the neutron bomb but the 
bomb has been in production for almost 
three years and stocks are, almost cer- 
tainly, already in Europe. Divergence 
between the situation and official state- 
ments is a matter of semantics and tech- 
nological nicety. 

The neutron bomb is not, at present, 
a bomb in the contemporary sense of 
being dropped from tbe air. It comes in 
two forms: a new warhead for the US 
Lance missile and a new artillery shell 
to be fired from 8-inch howitzers. There 
are hundreds of the former and thou- 
sands of the latter available to NATO 
forces in Europe, 

Both of these new warheads were 
developed by the Lawrence Livermore 
Laboratories in California during the 
early and mid-seventies, The US always 
intended that these would only be neut- 
ron bombs — politely, Enhanced Radi- 
ation and Reduced Blast. — . | 

By the middle of 1977 both varieties 
had virtually completed development 
and production was due to start early 
in 1978. Then the NATO row over the 
bomb broke out and in April 1978 
President Carter announced that the 
‘ultimate decision regarding the incor- 
poration of enhanced radiation features 
will be made later’. . 

This was incorrectly heralded as with- 
drawal of the neutron bomb, In fact, 


they went into production on October : 


18, 1978, using designs which would per- 
mit their subsequent 


admitted. ` In other words, they would 
not be neutron bombs because the sepa- 
rate. components would stand  unat- 
tached. By exactly the same token it 
could be argued that Lance nuclear mis- 
siles are not nuclear missiles because 


. they are normally stored with the war- 


heads and bodies separate, 
Now, it is technically feasible to make 


. a bomb which can be converted from 


*ordinary' to *enhanced radiation'. The 
neutron bomb relies on large quantities 
of radioactive tritium — a heavy isotope 
of hydrogen '— to release the immense 


killing neutron flux which is the bomb's 


distinctive feature. A ‘convertible’ neu- 
tron bomb would need to switch energy 
from the orthodox blast into triggering 
the neutron flux from the added tritium. 
The Lawrence Livermore Labs have 
now managed to design a weapon 
which can do this, 

But they had not done so when 
Carter's production decision was made 
in 1978, At that time the only extant 
designs were for the solely .neutron 
bomb versions of the Lance missile and 
the howitzer shell; specifically, Model 3 
of the Lance's W 70 warhead and the 
first production design for the W 79 
8-inch shell. Only now are the later 

\ 


conversion to 
enhanced radiation’, as it was eventually . 


‘convertible’ designs becoming available, 
By November 1979 the US Army and 
Marine Corps had tested and fired over 
55 of the new shells, in which the 
Nuclear components were simulated by 
inert materjal. The warheads are comp- 
leted at a government plant in Texas 
and are sealed into containers which 
cannot be unlocked without a Presiden- 
tial code. dl 
Quantity production of the neutron 


“bomb created massive tritium require- 


ments, which explains the opening of 
new and reopening of shutdown reactor 
facilities in Savannah River, South Caro- 
lina, About the same time the Ministry 
of defence in Britain gave British 
Nuclear Fuels its first contract to manu- 
facture tritium at Chapelcross, Dum- 
friesshire — presumably to compensate 
for the loss of the American supply. 

There has been a considerable dearth 
of information on the production or 
stockpiling of .the - non-convertible 

. neutron bomb warheads. However, the 
much-publicised decision to withdraw 
1,000 obsolete US nuclear weapons from 
Europe applied primarily to old artillery 
shells and missile warheads which were 
due to be modernised with the neutron 
warheads that were designed by 1978. 
There has never been any official claim 
that this withdrawal actually meant a 
reduction in the US European stockpile. 

Verification - of what is actually 
happening is well-nigh impossible, Un- 
like easily enumerable aircraft or ships, 
the number and nature of such war- 
heads in Europe are concealed within 
the fences of the numerous US-control- 
led nuclear dumps, whose very location 
is supposed to be secret, 

But, as the US Arms Control Impact 
Statement commented aptly: ‘Battlefield 
nuclear systems must be deployed near 
the front lines to be effective’. The front 
line is some distance from Texas, or the 


‘continental US. In other words, ,the 


-bombs which have been made have 
been made for Europe and are already 
amongst us. 

In Germany, a large depot at Hemer 
near Dortmund stockpiles Lance 
warheads and artillery nuclear shells — 
under US control — for use by the 
British Army. It is typical of some 
dozen sites, from the Netherlands to 
Turkey. The neutron bomb could be in 
any of them, 

In Britain the US Army maintains 
two large depots at Burtonwood near 
Warrington, and Caerwent near 
Newport. The latter would be the most 
likely site for Britain’s stocks of neutron 


_ bombs as it was set up to accumulate 


US army reserve stocks after US bases 
were thrown out of France.in 1967. 


- 


In early 1978 Prime Minister Calla- ' 


^ ghan did not repudiate claims that the : 


Government had already agreed to 
Britain's deployment of the N-bomb. 
Itis certainly a development which has 
been in the pipeline for years. 

‘ Reagan's decision is merely the most 
recent phase in this long 
development. By owning up toa deci- 
sion which Carter disguised, he is 
probably declaring that the next phase 
— deployment — is beginning in 
earnest, E 


— New Statesman, August 14, 1981, ' 
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BH UPESH 


Some 
Reminiscences 
NC 


i T? write about -— whom 


one has known for more than 
four decades — sometimes very 
closely — is not easy after his or 
her passing away. For me, 
Bhupesh Gupta was one whom 


‘I have known from the early 


beginnings of my active political 
involvement in the late thirties. 

In the small group of young 
militant Indians in' Britain more 
than forty years ago, groping for 
a revolutionary path to the coun- 
try's freedom, Bhupesh was per- 
haps the only: one who could 
really claim to have had the bap- 
tism of fire. In that group, few 
had initially come with any com- 


mitment to politics: some had : 


tried unsuccessfully to get into 
ICS, others like some of us look- 
ing forward to a quiet academic 
life, and still others marking their 
time to qualify forthe Bar. But 
live encounter with the reality of 
being a citizen of a subject nation 
compounded with the urge' to 
know the why and how of grind- 
ing poverty of the overwhelming 
mass of our countrymen, and still 
others seeking out .a'> plausible 
answer to the question of motiva- 
tion in history — all these ione 
us to Marxism. 

But Bhupesh came into our 
midst straight from the prison 
house, of the imperial regime: 
joining in his school days the 
intrepid band of Bengal revolu- 
tionaries, miscalled terrorists. He 
had been held in detention for 
four years and more; and while 
in prison, he read Marxism and 


was convinced of its approach of. 


moving the masses as being more 
effective than the heroism of revo- 
lutionary individualism. Bhupesh 
was not released from prison, but 
was put on the ship by the police 
and when it was about to set sail, 
his detention order was revoked; 

with that, he was served with a 
new order forbidding him from 


. active participation in politics 
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‘when abroad and restricting his 


movements within Britain. 

But once Bhupesh reached 
London, he joined the clandestine 
group of Indian Communists, and 
we all used to look upto him since 
‘he -alone’ amongst us had actual 


experience of an active revolu- | 


tionary in the country. His room 
at Belsiza Park was the hub of 


‘our group — no arm-chair chain- 


smoking but serious, intense dis- 
cussion of national happenings 


. and world developments, study of 


revolutionary theory and practice 
and also active participation in 
India League's propaganda work 
among British public, pressing 
for India's demand for complete 
independence. Despite . 


. health, a byproduct of his years 


~ 


in prison, Bhupesh was singularly 
active, eluding the British police. 
Quite often we used to stay over- 
night in his room — and occupy 


most of his large bed appropria- 


ting the quilt or the blanket; the 
landlady would knock in the 
morning to find out “kow many 
got into Mr. Gupta's bed”, 
Totally unperturbed by such in- 
trusion of friends anc comrades, 


Bhupesh in no time became a be- . 


loved member of the fraternity. 
Bhupesh's circle however was 
not confined to Ccmmiunists. 
Young and old, many cthers were 
drawn to. him, though he was 
never the party-going type.. His 
was never a narrow groove but a 
wide circle — much beyond the 
normal beat of a Communist. 
Right from those early days, I 


` have noticed Bhupesh’s capacity 


to be friendly at the personal 
level with peoples drawn -from 


- many fields: although these were 
personal acquaintances, the rela- 


tionship had never been non- 
political. For Bhupesh -was a 


tireless crusader, he would do his . 


best to win over even the most 


formidable adversary. 
This way it was not surprising 


‘that he was very friendly with 


Feroze Gandhi and Indira Nehru 
— a friendship which survived 
many astorm. All the three of 


_ them returned home by thé same 


boat during wartime. 

Coming back, Bhupesh went 
straight into the Party’s central 
underground where he worked 
under P.C, Joshi for some time. 
In 1941 he came out in the open 


poor: 


, and became active in Bengal. He | 


was one of the pioneers in setting 
up the Friends of.the Soviet 
Union along with Jyoti Basu. 
From the days in Britain, both 
were close to .each other — a 
close comradeship which continu- 


ed uninterrupted until 1964, when 
‘the Communist movement was 


split, Bhupesh choosing to stay 
with CPI while Jyoti joined the 
leadership of CPM. Even later, 
when the United Front Ministries 
were formed in Bengal in 1967- 
69, Bhupesh kept up his friend- 
ship with Jyoti though .belonging 
to a different party. In fact, Jyoti 
Basu was the one CPM leader 
whom Bhupesh regarded as being 
nearest to him. 

When the ban on CPI was 
lifted in 1942, Bhupesh was in the 
forefront of the Janaraksha move- 
ment (people’s defence movement 
against scarcity and famine). This 
was the period when he took to 
public speaking: his was the style 
of a thunderer, very, different 
from the more sophisticated ora- 
tory of today. But what stuck in 
all that he used to say was a clear 
ring of utter sincerity. 

This was Bhupesh’s forfe, and 
it swayed many totally unexpec- 
tedly. During the Janaraksha 
movement, Bhupesh would go to 
all, big guns or small fry, so that 
the job in hand could be done. 
This brought him in contact with 
Suhrawardy who was the Chief 
Minister and one of the most 
dynamic figures in Muslim League 
politics. Suhrawardy’s admiration 
for Bhupesh transcended far be- 
yond his dealings with CPI, and 
Bhupesh could gatecrash any time 
into Suhrawardy’s house, day or 
night. This extraordinary friend- 
ship lasted for a long time and 
was one of the mainstays of the 
Left during the stormy days of 
communal tension that erupted - 
after. the war. By the time 
Independence came, Bhupesh had 
emerged as a young but signifi- . 
cant political personality in 
Bengal. There was promise. of 
many heights to conquer. 


But the .Communist movement was 
led into disastrous channels. by a leader- 
ship that was thoroughly sectarian itch- 
ing for adventurism, Early in 1948 when 
the CPI Congress was about to take 
place, I recollect’ a conversation with 
Bhupesh who at that time used to stay 
with us; We were all brought up in the 
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Communist movement under the mag- 
netic spell of P.C. Joshi’s tremendously 
human personality and so we were natu- 
rally perturbed by the blatant move to 
remove Joshi by a thoroughly opportu- 
nist combination of Ranadive with 
Dange (these two has been at daggers 
drawn for decades in Bombay much to 
the detriment of the Communist move- 
ment there). Since Bhupesh had more 
experience of revolutionary movement, 
I asked him how the ouster of Joshi 
would help the Party, Bhupesh’s reply 
which I still remember, brought out his 
approach to politics: ““Joshi's removal is 
certainly a great blow for many of- us 
personally. But if the majority of the 
Party thinks that Joshi's line is wrong, 
then to stand up for Joshi might be mis- 


understood as support for his line. I. 


know from my own experience how 
ruthless political leaders could be, but 
you and I come from classes which are 


not proletarian, and our attachment to’ 


Joshi may be taken as the subjective 
effection of our class ideology.” 

This was the dilemma of not only 
Bhupesh, And yet with all his differ- 
ences with PCJ, he ¡never forgot him. 
When he passed away on November 9 
last year, those round Joshi informed 
eminent Party leaders, but the one who 
turned up to take Joshi's body from the 
hospital to his house was the very much 
ailing Bhupesh, while the better-off 
leaders did not find it convenient to be 
disturbed in a cold winter night, though 
next day there was no dearth of accol- 
ades for poor Joshi from the very 
same leaders, 

In the sectarian underground set-up, 
Bhupesh was a misfit and those of us 
who happen to know some of the mis- 
' doings of the time can testify to the 
silent persecution that many had to 
suffer. Bhupesh was: one of them--he 
was hardly given any assignment. It was 
therefore natural that when the sec- 
tarian leadership was thoroughly ex- 
posed, Bhupesh was in the forefront of 
those engaged in what is called in Com- 
munist parlance, inner-party struggle, 
Out of this struggle many of the present- 
day leaders of the Communist move- 
ment emerged as  all-India figures, 
Bhupesh was one of them. 

In 1952, when the Rajya Sabha was 
set up, Bhupesh came by virtue of the 
Communist strength in the West Bengal 


. Assembly. But neither his interest not: 


his standing was confined to West 
Bengal nor to the Communists. Bhupesh 
became a virtual tribune of the people. 
There are many ways of catching the 
limelight-—-Raj Narain style of semi- 
buffoonery or the muscle-flexing: by the 
Sanjayites. Bhupesh came to eminence 
by his fearless courage to stand up 
against injustice or inequity or to up- 
hold national dignity. One can narrate 
a hundred episodes bringing out 
Bhupesh’s dauntless fight within Rajya 
Sabha. In fact, the Rajya Sabha which 
at the outset was thought by many of 
us to be a superfluous body was made 
amply relevant by Bhupesh's ceaseless 
crusade for a thousand causes, 
Watching him from the press gallery 
in those early days, I used to be in- 
trigued by the more snobbish among 
my press colleagues: they were no doubt 
taken in by accents and pronunciations 
ofmany of the high-brows, but they 
could not but come under Bhupesh’s 
spell, It was not that Bhupesh was a pro- 


found thinker, one who would elaborate 
the perspective. By sheer hard work, 
mastery of details of each and every 
document he could. lay his hands on, 
Bhupesh used to prepare for his parlia- 
mentary bouts, 

His work table was full of papers, 
all sorted out and classified, He was 
his own private secretary. The room 
was always untidy but not the table 
where he would be working. He would 
take up any case of injustice that would 
reach him; but he had his own code 
of functioning. No case of a personal 
nature would be taken up in Parlia- 
ment unless it had a national impli- 
cation. He would never recommend an 
individual case, not to speak of favours. 
He also used to make it a rule that he 
would take up a case with a Minister, 
not with the officials. 

Bhupesh was one of the few Com- 
munist leaders who understood the 
importance of the press. He might 
attack:a press baron or a servile editor, 
but he would never berate a reporter. 
He knew that whatever an MP had to 
say in Parliament assumes importance 
only when it moves the masses outside, 
and the main channel for that is the 
press. 

Bhupesh was no builder of any mass 
movement, nor did he claim to be an 
organiser of the party. But he com- 
manded the respect of one and all, in 
the party or outside, by his singular 
devotion to the politics of the underdog. 
His impeccable integrity was unques- 
tioned. He might change position but 
only out of conviction, He might be 
inflexible in a stand but that was born 
out of conviction, not convenience. 

In his personal life there was never 
even the breath of a compromise. An 


ascetic from the day he joined the revo- ` 


lutionaries in his student days, Bhupesh 
never had any attachment to any perso- 
nal property. His clothes, his belongings, 
his home, be never let any sense of 
attachment trouble him, I have seen 
many well-known Communists, not to 
speak of politicians of other varieties; 
they may be influential, may sway mil- 
lions but few could come near Bhupesh's 
total sacrifice. Bhupesh came from a ze- 
mindar family of Mymensingh but when 
he went underground, he signed off his 
share of property to one of his relatives 
lest the British Government forfeit it. 
When the party became legal, he was 
furious that this relative would not let 
him hand over his patrimony to the 
Party. When Indo-Pak negotiations led 
to the arrangement of compensation for 
evacuee property, Bhupesh refused to 
take any compensation. How could he 
do that when he was demanding the 
take-over of zemindaris without com- 
pensation — that was his argument, 

Bhupesh was attached to one form of 
property: books. He would lend or 
borrow this precious commodity to and 
from friends and comrades he: could 
trust. I still have one of his books which 
I value as a precious treasure, 

As part of: his philosophy of total 
sacrifice, Bhupesh never cared for his 
health. In British prison, he contracted 
bronchial ailment and suffered from 
sinus. We used to get angry when in 
London he never bothered to get him- 
self treated. [he same happened when 
he was afflicted with cancer, He suffered 
it with stoic fortitude, never letting 


others know that he bad ths fall dissasr 


Just now I have received a letter from 
Justice Krishna Iyer who says: “On 
more than one occasion Ihad seen 
Bhupesh at meetings and other gather- 
ings but was never able to make out 
that a battle of life and death was 
going on within," I can think of no 
better case of a political leader who 
literally died in harness as Bhupesh 
Gupta. 

Bhupesh was a very human per- 
sonality. There was nothing of the 
protocol stiffness of a leader about him. 
He could crack a joke at his own 
expense: we used to tease him that he 
could not get married because he could 


not muster courage to propose to a girl, '. 


for fear of being jilted. Bhupesh 
enjoyed this as much as all of us. 


If anybody fell ill, Bhupesh would 
make ita point to come and enquire, 
When my mother died, Bhupesh whom 
my mother was very fond of, was the 
first to console, though others equally 
close made only formal condolences, 
if at all, He was fond of children and 
more important, could win their love in 
return. 


Bhupesh was a nationalist, in the best 
sense. I have seen in Delhi the sartorial 
transformation of many a political 
leader, Not so of Bhupesh Gupta. He 
would never discard his dhoti and 
Punjabi kurta even for a Rashtrapati 
Bhavan banquet. 


I worked under him on the staff of 
the New Age. When Í left the party 
paper to experiment with another type 
of journalism with a variegated reader- 
ship, I had disagreed with the strait- 
jacket approach of the party press: I 
remember how we would get agitated, 
but there was never any rancour, 
because there was no questioning of 
bonafides on either side. In subsequent 
years, he might disagree with my 
writings but he would never cast 
shadows on the integrity behind such 
disputed writings. 1 remember how 
many times during Emergency, he 
would tell me that he approved of my 
criticisms of the Establishment, not 
very easy under the prevailing censor- 
ship. On one such occasion, I asked 
him why he would not write in the way 
I did if he felt good at my writing. 
Bhupesh’s reply was significant: “I can't : 
because 1 am bound by the party 


policy, but you go on writing and - 


maybe that would help to change the 
party policy if you turn out to be right 
at the end.” 


I can't help ending on a personal 
note, During his absence abroad there 
appeared in New Age a scurrilous piece 
against me personally, distorting some 
of my recent writings. 1 did not care to 
answer this piece of dishonesty because 1 
have come across quite a lot of 
mudslinging in politics. What distressed 
me was that this should appear ina 
paper which I had at one time served 
and of which Bhupesh was the editor. 
Some time later came a message from 
Bhupesh in bis sickbed in Moscow con- 
veying to me his distress at this piece 
and telling me thatit would not have 


“been published if he were there. This 


made me feel good that one need not 
lose one's faith in comradeship even if 
one were saddened by the opening up 
of lower depths in Left politics, 


Many of us shall miss Bhupesh more 


thom ut mad Mí 
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Pak-Soviet Relations: 


U.S. Concern — 


DEV MURARKA 


N February this year aii dgféereht between the 
Soviet Union and Pakistan, to settle the thorny 
problem of Afghan insurgents operating from sanctu- 


aries in Pakistan, was nearly ready after monttis. 


of complicated and hard negotiations .between 
Moscow and Islamabad. It was deliberately and 
successfully overturned by the United States. — . 
The effect of this Soviet-Pakistani agreement would 
have been to create quickly conditions for a political 
solution of the Afghan crisis and almost resolve it 
in its international dimensions: This is precisely 
what the United States did not, and does not, want. 
It played for prolongation of the crisis and the 
bloodshed surrounding it with heavy stakes, and 
won.. The real losers are the Afghans and the Paki- 
stanis. above all, and the region as a whole. M" 
Investigations of the tale of tliis aborted agree- 
ment, which would have beén a great step forward, 


.Spread' over several weeks, has brought confirmation 
of the story from diverse but reliable sources, inclu- 


ding Pakistani sources. As a result it is now possible 
to piece togeth er the broad outlines of the proposed 
accord and its sad denouement. Í a 

The story began with a visit to Moscow by the 
Foreign Secretary of Pakistan, Riaz Piracha, in 
September 1980. This was the beginning of serious 


negotiations between the Soviet Union and Pakistan - 


to resolve the Afghanistan issue. The exchange of 
opinion between the two countries continued at vari- 
ous diplomatic levels for the next few months and it 
also involved consultations between Kabul and Mos- 
cow and New Delhi and Moscow. l 

The most important outcome of these negotiations 
was that a consensus of opinion emerged to form a 
basis for a final settlement. -The most crucial point 
of the proposed agreement was Afghanistan’s con- 
sent to recognise the Durand Line, which was im- 
posed as the frontier between India and Afghanistan 
in the 19th century by the British, as. the permanent 
and legitimate frontier of. Pakistan. This meant 


Afghanistan giving up its interest in the formation. 
of a Pushtunistan in the north-west frontier province: 


of Pakistan. In return, the Pakistan Government was 


to undertake to prohibit and stop supply of weapons . 


to the Afghan insurgents through Pakistan. : 
The Pakistani side did not show any interest in 
internal political change in Kabul. The Soviet side 


did not.seek the closure of Afghan-Pakistani borders. 


or the return of Afghan refugees to their own 
country. It was tacitly recognised that Afghanistan 
was not in a hurry to get back the refugees imme- 
diately which would pose serious economic problems. 


. At the same time it was evident that it was not in 
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the interests of Pakistan fo let these refugees remain 
for long on its territory. 


. Another dimension of the agreement was that the 


Soviet Union was. prepared to guarantee Pakistani 
security and territorial mtegrity. The further possibi- 
lity was Jeft open for such arrangement at a later 
stage that could be broadened to make a quadrilate- 


- tal undertaking by the Soviet Union, India, Pakistan 
_ atid Afghanistan to mutually guarantee: each other's 
Security arid territorial integrity. 


The point of the whole arrangement was that it 
offered the Soviet Union and Pakistan something 
they both wanted badly. For Moscow it was of 
utmost urgency that the. arms supply line to the 
Afghan insurgents should be cut off. After that, 
deprived of arms and coming under gentle pressure 
to evacuate Pakistani territory, the insurgents would 
be conipelled to seek a political. understanding with 
the Karmal regime and the Soviet Union. It would 


. not have happened immediately following the: agres- 


ment but it would have if the agreement had been 
signed. i 

As for Pakistan, it. would have amounted to a 
Poliical dream fulfilment for its leaders.. The inten- 
sity and significance of this feeling can be understood 


«only in the geopolitical context of Pakistan. Ever - 


since its creation in 1947, Pakistan has suffered from 
a deep sense of insecurity, almost all along its fron- 
tiers. Most Pakistanis have always believed, and 
continue .to believe now, that India’s interest lies in 
tote] dismemberment . of Pakistan. As for Afgha- 
nistan, its advocacy of Pushtunistan and refusal to 
recagnise the Durand Line touched Pakistan in a 
sensitive spot. The fact is that the Durand Lime 
divides the ethnic Pushtuns, more of-whom live on 
the Pakistan side of the Durand Line. | l 

' E should be recalled that Afghanistan was the 


-only country which voted against the admission of 
Pakistan to the United Nations when it was created 


in 1947. Ever since, the Pakistanis. have tirelessly 
souzht the recognition of the Durand Line from 
Afghanistan. Equally tirelessly, all shades of political 
opinion in Afghanistan have denied this recognition 
to Pakistan. But in 1976, President Bhutto of Pakis- 
tan, subsequently deposed: by the -Army General 
Zis-ul Haq, and President Daud, overthrown in 1978, 
nearly came to terms on this question. But whatever 
the merits or demerits of the Pakistani sense of insecu- 


‘rity, it is undoubtedly true that it is one of the primary 


causes of persistent: political instability in Pakistan 
and the fragility of its political institutions which 
allows the army to dominate its affairs. Therefore, 
the proposed agreement, combined , with. guarantees 
fo: security, would have been a historical break- 
through for Pakistan. 2 7 
Unfortunately, the breakthrough was not allowed 
to take place. A high-level Pakistani diplomat, ‘well 
acquainted with-the details of the negotiations and 
the eventual failure, claimed that the blame should 
be put on the Soviet Union. He argued that the 
Soviet Union “'dilly-dallied” for too long and 
tkus lost the chance. He suggested that the 
reason for this dilly-dallying was that round about 
February there was visible political unrest in Pakistan 
and’ Zia’s position appeared ‘shaky. Therefore, 
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Moscow was not sure whether to proceed with the 
agreement, 

The Russians deny both these contentions, But 
there is an element of truth in the charge about dilly- 
dalling, though not in the sense implied by the 
Pakistanis. The ‘dilly-dallying took place not in 
February but earlier. In the early stages of the 


negotiations, Moscow was finding it exceedingly. 
. difficult to persude Babrak Karmal to take the bold 


step of recognising the Durand Line. The Afghan 
leader was worried that such a.decision would add 
to his credibility problems, already formidable, at 
home. More importantly, the unpopular concession 
would further antagonise the Pushtuns, already anta- 
gonistic to his regime because of his mixed ethnic 
origins. Nevertheless, he agreed in the end, partly 
because .one of the highly respected Pushtun leaders 


.of Pakistan, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, known 


throughout the region as the Frontier Gandhi and an 
ardent advocate of Pushtunistan all through the ex- 
istence of Pakistan, also decided to set his seal of 
approval on the deal. In this context it is pertinent 
to recall that Karmal had extensive talks in Moscow 
during October-November 1980. During this time, 
the Frontier’ Gandhi, who is 90 years old now, was 


“also present in Moscow, where he had arrived in 


September for medical care. Therefore, to resolve 
all these problems and to take account of numerous 
other political developments, it took some time.  , 
But when everything was ready, the Americans 
and the Chinese intervened. The Reagan Adminis- 
tration had a different outlook altogether from its 
predecessors. Moscow and Islamabad had started 


. their negotiations at a time when General Zia was 


ex. 


disappointed by the paltry aid offer of President Car- 
ter and was afraid that Carter would win again in 
the Presidential elections. Moscow, too, was hopeful 
of Carter winning. But the Reagan Administration 
came up with a bumper offer of more than 3 billion 
dollars of ‘aid for Pakistan for arms and to a lesser 
extent for the economy. For Zia it was no longer a 
case of "peanuts", and the American offer was best 
suited to placate his only real constituency in the 
country, the Army. The Soviet Union was not in a 
position to match such. an offer. It could not even 
contemplate supplying arms to Pakistan because it 
would destroy Indo-Soviet ties, among other things. 

The Sino-American rationale for the counter- 
stroke was a strong urge to prolong the bleeding of 
Russians in Afghanistan by continuing arms supplies 
to the insurgents. But these supplies could not be 
managed on any scale without Pakistani co-opera- 
tion, though the Chinese had Indicated to Harold 
Brown, the American Defence Secretary, according 
to Carl Bernstein, that “if the border between Pakis- 
tan and Afghanistan was closed, the Chinese would 
undertake to take over the transhipment of weapons 
— permitting plans to unload in China and providing 
Chinese personnel to carry the cargo across the diffi- 
cult Chinese-Afghan frontier." 

But the desire to bleed the Russians does not 
explain it all. It was logical enough for Washington 
and Beijing to realise that such an agreement by 
Pakistan, allowing for a solution of the - Afghanistan 
problem, would not only benefit Moscow but would 
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long-term security and its interests. 


be tantamount to allowing Pakistan to be drawn into 
the Soviet-Indian sphere of influence. This would 
have been an intolerable strategic loss for Washington 
as wellas Beijing, undoing everything these super- 
power-and-a-half have been busy doing for more 
than three decades, either separately or together, in 
South Asia. À a 

Way back on July 1, 1956, in the context of an 


Afghanistan-Pakistan crisis at the time, New York ' 


Times had written: “The settlement of relations 
between Pakistan and Afghanistan! threatens frustra- 
tion of American military plans in Asia, and the 


Near East in particular.” The awful truth of this ` 


statement, underlining America’s naked objective in 
the region, to keep Pakistan in thrall, is as valid 


‘today as it was in 1956, The only difference is that 


at that time Afghan blood was not being shed either 
by American or Soviet arms. . 

Obviously, Zia not only felt the pull of the 
American offer, he also hesitated to make the big 
political choice which, if made, would have radically 
changed the shape of Pakistan’s alignments and its. 
politics in the region. But while the refusal to take 
to the path of reconciliation offered by Moscow may 
appear attractive today, it can only damage Pakistan’s 
Most immedia- 
tely, Zia’s wrong choice, as the Russians see it, means 
that bloodshed would continue in Afghanistan for a 


- long and indefinite period. It may be even on a 


greater scale than hitherto. Moscow was undoubted- 
ly bitterly disappointed at this failure and. resumed 
polemics against Pakistan some time around March, 
after a lapse of some five months. AE 
There are other historical, and piquant, parallels to 
this serious diplomatic.setback for Moscow. In 1959, 
the Shah of Iran and the Soviet Union were equally 
near to an agreement which would have aligned Iran 
with Moscow. Instead, the Americans jumped in 
with a substantial offer of aid — in those days the oil 
wealth of Iran did not amount to much — and turned 
the tables on Moscow. They have done it once 


again, this time putting an/end ‘to any hopes ofa. . 


solution to the Afghan problem in the near future. 


But if Washington erroneously believes that this" 


way it can force Moscow to knuckle under, some 
surprises are in store for it. Disappointed ‘as they 
are, the Soviet leaders are neither surprised by 
Washington’s move nor by Zia’s “complete somer- 


 gault". They have known for a long time that 


Washington perceives long-term advantage in keeping 
the Soviet Union militarily tied up in Afghanistan. 
This, of course, involves a highly exaggerated notion 
about the depth of Soviet involvement. They have 
also known about Zia’s real role in aiding the 
insurgents. | 
. As Carl Bernstein, of Watergate fame, has put 
it in The New Republic of July 16, American officials 
are claiming with satisfaction that “‘this-is the first 
time that weapons supplied with American help 
have been used to kill regular troops of the Soviet 
army”. Bernstein has also revealed that “even today, 
Pakistan diplomats, who were deliberately excluded 
from a role in the operation’s planning, continue to 
insist that Pakistan is. not officially co-operating in 
(Continued on 3rd Cover) 
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DEVAKI JAIN 
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A i v 7 
‘Chameli Devi: b. 1910; resident of Delhi; W. of. 
Shri Phool Chand Jain; social worker; first woman 


among the Jains, to cast off purdah, worked for social 
reforms in her community; took part in .the Civil 
Disobedience Movement (1932-34); sentenced on 
February 6, 1932, to four and a half months’ R.I. in 
the Central Jail, Delhi, for picketing foreign cloth 
shops; d. 24th August, 1980.” (Who’s Who of Delhi 
Freedom Fighters, Volume One, Editor Dr Prabha 
Chopra, Gazetteer Unit, Delhi Administration, Delhi, 


. 82, l . 

E Delhi: February 7: “Several women amongst 
whom were Smt. Deshbandhu Gupta, Smt. Nandlal 
Mehta, Smi. Chameli Devi, Smt. Sona Devi were 
arrested today near the Clock Tower for picketing 
shops selling foreign cloth.” (Hindustan Times). | 

January 1932: “Unless we boycott goods produced 
in other countries, we shall not win .freedom" 
(Harijan). ` 


Wee were these women who finally responded to 


Gandhi’s call, who can be seen in photographs 
of that period, khadi sarees covering their heads, 
bunched in front of shops? They look like every 
man’s wife, mother or sister. | E 

Who were they? Were they women students, were 
they from the educated westernised class from which 
many of the well-known male leaders of India 
emerged? There may have been the Sarojini Naidus, 
the Kamaladevis or Rajkumari Amrit Kaurs and 
Aruna Asaf Alis, even the Muthulakshmis. Gandhi 


‘may have emancipated them but they were already 


in a more. fluid situation—fluid in the sense that 


they were not contained in the whole complex of. 


traditions to which. women are. bound. But the 
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majority of the women who provided the masses, the 
strength of numbers and solidarity of action, without 
which no boycott movement could have any effect, 
were women who had emerged from behind the 
traditional doors in answer to Gandhi’s call. They 
were women like Chameli Devi of the Who’s Who 


' whose history ¡before or after that event of Satya-- 


graha offers no basis for any hypothesis—that under 
such and such conditions women are more likely to 
participate in public processes than undér others. ' 
Chameli Devi-was born in Bahadurpur, a small - 

village of the princely state of Alwar in Rajasthan. 
Her father was ina prosperous manufacturing busi- 
ness in the village and its outskirts. The economic 
and social characteristics of the family, it could be 
said, were: similar ‘to those of the better-off rural 
commercial families in most of India, firmly entr- 


- enched in rural culture with its characteristics of 


rigid adherence to convention, especially conventions 
rocied im religion. 

Like most such families in Rajasthan and Gujarat, 
segregation of Women into purdah and the zenana 
was normal, apart from marriage before puberty 
inte other commercial families. ` 

Chameli’s father, though a model leader, of the 
Jain community’s institutions of his village, was not 
in any way involved in the freedom movement. 

Chameli was the only daughter and itis said that 
as a child her emergence in the lanes of the village 
was something like the appearance of a Raj Kumari 
in a small kingdom. Most of the shops in the shop- 
ping lane were owned by her father if not rented by 
him, so that the street was paved with people who: 
were in some way beholden to him. .Old men sitting 
in those shops even today however say that she was 
loved as a child because of her qualities and that 
they looked upon her as their daughter because of 
"b ability she had to mingle and communicate with 

em. 

Like millions of other conventionally brought up 
girls, especially from the orthodox Vaishya commu- 
nity intensified in its Orthodoxy by Jainism, she was 
merried into another equally well-known commercial : 
family of Delhi jewellers. The link between her 
father and her husband’s father seems to have been 
sincere devotion to Jainism. Her father-in-law was 
one of the most respected men-in the Delhi Jain 
Sthanak and had always been the leader of the com- 
munity. So Chameli Devi came into this Chandni 
Chowk family. where as expected her life wove 
around ritual and kitchen and, of course,’ the inevit~ 
able ghoonghat. She had studied upto the fifth class 
in the village but like most formally uneducated 
daughters of the not-so-poor families, she was 


* already able to read and write Hindi, and knew most 


— 


of the Jain scriptures through oral transfer. 

In spite of the joint family-cum-commercial acti- 
viiies aura of the family, one son, who happened to 
be Chameli Devi's . husband, got fired by Gandhiji’s . 
call as well as his methodology. He jumped into the 
fray, became a political worker and was arrested 
seven times between 1930 and 1942, He was deep 
in the movement in spite of his father’s disapproval 
but the family had not yet felt the consequences of 
the participation in their economic life (there were 
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- disobedience 


t 


enough people carrying on the business) or in their. 


social life because everything else was unchanged. 
"^ February 1932 — A Bomb was thrown at Lord 


Lothian. Arrests were made with renewed. vigour. 


and it was anticipated that -the sentences would be 
harder for ‘those involved in the.Delhi Conspiracy 
Case. Phool Chand was involved and on the night 
of February .-2 told his wife Chameli that she was to 


expect.his arrest and absence for a' long time.. 


Nothing to -worry about. She should take care of 
the child and the family... ; 


.He was stunned at Chameli’s response: “Never, 


tell me that I am to look after home and child while 
you go out for Satyagraha and arrest. I am also 
going out and to jail and this time before you”. - . 

. Phool Chand replied that she could not cope with 
that life. She: did not even know how to wear a sari 
(as she was wearing lehnga and orni), let alone cope 


with the rigours of jail life. But Chameli was un- .- 


husband? - 


E 


- daunted. : 


What motivated her? Devotion to her 
Or the pull of Gandhiji's movement? 


An educated modern woman would have of course 


said: the country’s liberation. But the Chameli Devis 
were gentler souls. Yes, devotion’ to the husband, 
to share, his sufferings — but also the loftiness ‘of. 
the movement. Desh ki sewa.' But always .sewa 
(service) was the motivation. `` . ` 


blouse and a pair ‘of, chappals. This is what Phool 
Chand.arranged for a friend to buy and keep in his 
house on the morning of February 3 when he went 
out early. After the morning meal Phool Chand and 
Chameli were, walking out of the house. His mother 
was sitting by the doorstep. When Chameli Devi 
touched her feet to take her blessings the mother 
asked, “Where are you going?” She :replied, simply, 


. *To jail". The mother laughed: thinking this young 


- 


girl of.22 must be feeling emotional and repeating ' 


what her husband: was saying.: So she let her pass. - 
-Phool Chand took her to the friends’ house where 

she was taught how to wear a sari, and a Gandhi flag 

was put into her hand. As. she started to walk in the 


: street holding the flag,’ people began to follow her 


shouting ‘Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai’; and by the time 
they reached the bazar near Queens Garden the 
crowd had swelled to hundreds. Alongwith the other 
women, they .began: shouting slogans outside some 
cloth shops near the Old Clock Tower in Chandni 
Chowk. ' E | pus e, 
The picketing led to arrest. The news was brought 
home and the family was dragged into'the revolution 


. unwillingly. She seemed so gentle and devoted to: her 


duties, never giving a hint that she could ever do 
something quite so sinful. Worse, she who was always 


taken through the streets completely covered even in ,, 
a covered palki, was now standing like a foreigner, | 


brazenly in a public.street with her face uncovered. ; 
The son may have been errant but that was'accept- 
able even if it was uncomfortable, but this act of 
from the daughter-in-law -was a public 

affront. . PE "m 
Chameli Devi was taken to Delhi Jail along with 
some of the other women who had picketed, of whom 


oc 


S 


, be stronger. 


somé Were prominent as wives of prominent leaders. 

They were moved to Lahore women’s jail the next 
day. Knowing that this was her first experience, her 
husband got into -the same train, followed her to 


_ Lahore and asked for an interview after’ she was 


jailed. He was disturbed at thé thought that she 


. would be so far away from.her family, so told her he P 
. could have her released by paying the fine and take 


her back home if she :so desired. Chameli rebuked 
him for weakening and urged him to go home ‘and . 
In the meantime in Chandni Chowk much: had ` 
happened. The patriarchs from Bahadurpur had 
come, raved and abused Phool Chand's family for 
putting their princess into jail. Others living in the : 
courtyard added to.these insults saying, Who knows: 
she would now probably be living with all kinds of . 
undesirable social groups and could never be pure”. - 
` For Chameli Devi's release the British Government 
imposed a fine of Rs.250. In those days, there was. 
zulum. Fines were collected from houses from which 
freedom fighters emerged, by just looting their 
possessions. It could be a tree in the garden andthe 
police could cut itas payment, brass utensils. were 
carried away in bories, so ‘too mattersses, trunks, 
clothing, jewellery. The méssage came to the house: 
that there was ^a fine and people would come to 


' collect it. Gandhiji had given a call to the people 
What did it require for an orthodox daughter-in-. 
: law to become a freedom fighter? A . khadi saree, a 


not to pay the fines. He had said true non-coopera-- 
tion.should mean that the fines should. not be paid to 
the Government for the release of prisoners. — > ~ 
In this house emerged another leader — the 
mother-in-law. She reflected that if she would pay . 
the fine the greatness and sense of pride that her son 
and daughter-in-law must feel in having participated: ' 
in the movement would be destroyed. by her weake ` 
ness. Yet she knew that even if she was not - willing 
to pay; the police would loot. the things. from the 
house and deem it as paid fine. So she--followed’ 
‘another route of peaceful resistance. She picked up 
all the essential goods in the house including the 
brass utensils, put them into sacks or-bories and sent 
them in the middle of the night to be. stored in the 


-houses of various relatives in the Old City." She: i 


bought earthen pots and used them for cooking and 
feeding. For mattresses she filled’ sacking (bóries) . 
with straw and laid them out on the floor. When the 

police came to collect thé fine there was nothing in 
the house that was valuable. Thus the mother-in-law. : 
matched the daughter-in-law in courage, and it is ^ 
this unity between the women that changed the 


family's attitude to Chameli Devi's imprisonment. 
. Chameli was released on June 20, 1932 and return-- `` 
-ed home a heroine. But the traditional home and its' * 


loyalties and duties engulfed her again. She had four -- 
children, she cooked and served and nursed, — she 
devotedly attended the Jain Sthanak and its practices, 
She did not move out from this inevitable and essen- 
tial zone of work from which few women can run. 
away — as others from more modernised communi- - 
ties were" able to do. Her name did not get into the 
language of history like those of many of her jail- 
mates. Nor did the names of thousaríds.of Chameli 


Devis who rose as a mass during this moral call but - 


(Continued on. page 28). 
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learning in different parts of the country. For this 
enrichment we must thank those hundreds of acti- 


vists and thinkers who have more than willingly. 


shared their experiences and analyses with us, and 


. thus have made us a part of the nationwide struggle 


for social justice and development. + 

The experiences of others, including those of 
Government agencies, voluntary groups and people’s 
movements, are used here as case studies for bring- 


' ing out contradictions in our society and for evolving 


hypotheses for further experimentation. Nowhere are 


. these case studies presented as personal criticism of 


people whó are working in these. organisations. I 


-— 


must convey my feelings of fellowship to all such ' 


own battles against injustices, irrationality, stagnancy 


and other mechanisms of backwardness within their! 


own organisations. | 


e 


Let rae begin with a meeting to which I was invited 
last year around this time to review the Science and 


' Technalogy (S & T) component of education in the 


context of the Sixth Five-Year Plan. The purpose of 


'- the meeting was to make recommendations to the 


W BATEVER Iam going to say here is based on the 
collective experience and insight gained by the 
Kishore Bharati Group in the field of development 
and social change since 1972. Located in village 


Palia Piparia of Bankhedi Block in the eastern tip of. 


Hoshangabad District of Madhya Pradesh, the 
Kishore Bharati Group has conducted a wide variety 
of experiments concerned with economic growth, 


- social organisation, youth involvement, health and 


education, both formal and non-formal. Although 
the economic development and health programmes 


have been concentrated mainly within Bankhedi. 
‘Block and surrounding villages, the educational and 


youth involvement work has allowed us to interact 
not just with the people of Hoshangabad District but 
with various groups of people in other parts of 
Madhya Pradesh as well. d AN 

The focus of all these activities has been to ex- 
plore .the fundamental causes of the severe poverty, 
exploitation and disparity in our society, and to 
evolve ways of resolving these contradictions. The 
strategy has been to subject all of our experiences to 
exhaustive scientific analysis with the purpose of 
evolving general principles. which could have wider 
social application. This exercise of building up theo- 
retical understanding through field-level practice has 
been further enriched by relating whatever we have 


learned with what Government agencies, other volun- 


tary groups, and people's movements have been 





Dr Sadgopal is Director; Kishore Bharati, Hoshanga- 
bad, Madhya Predesh. 'We reproduce here the first part 
of his Vikram Sarabhai Memorial Lecture delivered in 
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Planning Commission to make S & T education more 
relevant to the socio-économic needs of Indian 
society. The chairman of the meeting began by 
inviting the experts to make their recommendations. 
One after another, the experts started reeling off their 


"views On various schemes and ideas which need to 


be impiemented. After three such statements, a 
couple cf us intervened and inquired whether a criti- 
que of the S & T component of education in previous 
Five-Year Plans was available, Of course no such 
critique could be produced. We then suggested that 


“people: for they too, like us, must be engaged in their | 


the meeting should first attempt to find out thé man- : 


ner in whichthe previous plans had failed to relate 


S & T education to the needs of society. Only then 
would we have a. scientific basis for making fresh 
recommendations, we argued. What amazed us was 
total lack of interest in the entire body of national 


‘experts who had gathered there to spend even a few 


minutes on this question. 
Judging the mood of the meeting, the chairman 


. had to resolve the dilemma by announcing, “We all 


know what was wrong with the previous Plans. We 


must now begin afresh and make new recommenda- ` 
tions.” The meeting then went on merrily for the ' 


next four hours, each expert making a fresh recom- 
mendaticn, cften totally unrelated to what was said 
by others, and fully oblivious of the fact that what 
was being recommended by him or her had already 
been impiemented in one form or another in the pre- 
vious Pians. Whenever one of us tried to point this 
out, there were hurried attempts to hush up such un- 


- comfortable questions so that ‘we make the best use 


of the valuable time of the experts.’ 
At the end of the meeting I wondered’ whether 


, these scientists and educationists would have picked 


up a research problem without surveying the previous 


fic practice of analysing previous experience before 
beginning a new piece of research work so blatantly 


11 


, literature. Obviously not. Why then- was this scienti- - 


Nt 
t 


ignored at this meeting on S & T education? Why - 


didn't this unscientific approach disturb the national 
experís assembled there for the very purpose of 
improving science education? 

The story of this meeting is typical of all the meet- 
ings which I have had.a chance to attend during the 
last several years —- be it on adult education, or on 
rural development, or on bonded labour, or on col- 
lective management, or on appropriate technology, 
or on the role of voluntary agencies. In all of these 
meetings, there has.been a commonality — a com- 
plete lack of interest in analysing the historical ex- 
periences not ouly of others but also their own, a 
general unpreparedness to learn from the past, and 
yet there has been an eagerness to make quick re- 
commendations unmindful of the fact that these so- 
called néw ideas have been part of the nation’s pre- 
vious experience. One is struck by the absence of 
scientific methodology at such high echelons of Indian 
bureaucracy and technocracy. How does one explain 
this contradiction? 

Let me take another example. In 1969, I attended 
a UNESCO workshop of a small group of molecular 
biologists and biochemists at the All-India Institute 
of Medical Sciences. At our request, a special meet- 
ing was convened to discuss the implications of 


` recent developments in the field of genetics for the 


policy of malaria eradication being followed in India 
and other Third World countries. Some of the lead- 
ing authorities on malaria eradication from a national 
level agency were called-to discuss this issue. That 
was a time when disturbing reports regarding the 
reappearance of malaria were being received. The 
heady dream of seeing an India free of malaria was 
already being doubted. There was sufficient scientific 
basis to. face the unpalatable fact of mosquitos 
resistant to DDT appearing on the scene. The biolo- 


gists referred to the genetic mechanism of the . 


appearance of drug resistance. It was explained that 
mutations leading to drug resistance appear randomly. 
at very low frequencies, maybe one in a million. The 
drug may wipe out all the sensitive organisms except 
the mutant. The mutant would then reproduce mak- 
ing the drug ineffective. It was also explained how 
the simultaneous use of two or three drugs would 
reduce the’ probability of the appearance of drug- 
resistant mutants by a million times or more. The 
practical point of this theoretical understanding 
would be to add one or two more insecticides to the 
DDT spray, and thus save the country from the 
appearance of resistant mosquitoes. The malaria ex- 
perts were amused, to say the least. 
The seniormost amongst them politely pointed out 
that their concern was with practical programmes of 
eradication and not with biological theories which, 
though founded on scientific lines, were of value only 
within the confines of laboratories. He further ex- 
plained that the National Malaria Eradication Pro- 
nme had been sanctioned and blessed by funds 
and technical guidance from “WHO, the DDT spray 
programme was running at full steam and no changes 
could be undertaken on the basis of theoretical con- 
cepts. When pressed by the biologists, the experts 
reiterated that even if afew resistant mosquitos had 
appeared, it would not matter since the programme 


.12 


was nationwide. “A few resistant mosquitos must 


not cloud our view," they stressed. The biologists - 
lost the argument, but as all of you know, resistant . 
mosquitos have won the day! i i 


Why is it that the seniormost scientists working 
for malaria eradication ignored scientific arguments 
and biological facts? It is difficult to believe that 
they were not familiar with the genetic arguments 
advanced by the biologists. Why is it, then, that the 
malaria experts, and also such an apgust body as 
WHO, pressed on with DDT spray when scientific 
theory belied the very basis of the programme? What 
is the fundamental reason behind this irrationality? 
It is unbelievable that even now DDT spray is being. 
piously applied by malaria workers all over the 
Indian countryside, when the entire body of scientists, 
not to speak of the public, know that mosquitos*are ' 
fast turning resistant. Equally unbelievable is‘ the 


fact that respectable international aid programmes - 


continue to support and encourage this totally un- 


- scientific waste of the nation’s resources, and con- 


tinue to buttress the attrition of Indian manpower. 
And probably even more disturbing is the knowledge 
that leading technocrats and opinion-builders of the 
nation have turned a blind eye to this contradiction 
in the management of one of the crucial health 
problems. "M , 

We are not talking of isolated instances. We are 
referring to a national pattern. Let us take a third 
example. 

The textbooks recommended by a leading national 
agency carry a chapter on population to generate 
awareness amongst children regarding this critical 
national problem. We have analysed the population 


chapters threadbare.- These chapters’ talk of the : 


accelerating rate of population growth which negates 
the fruits of increasing production and thus creates 
poverty. The chapters argue that India’s poverty 
problems could be resolved merely by controlling 
population and by increasing production. - ^ 

The thesis being presented in these textbooks does. 
not explain why India's godowns are, full of grains; 
while multitudes, who in fact produce the grain, 
remain under-nourished and even die of hunger. 
These textbooks do not refer to the problem of dis- 
tribution of resources, disparities in society, and the 
extremely low purchasing power of the people living 
below the poverty line. - l a 

A couple of years ago, at a training course for 400 
science teachers of Hoshangabad District,, we asked 
thé teachers to conduct a survey of malnutrition in 
Hoshangabad and surrounding villages. The objec- 
tive was to train these teachers in scientific methods 
of data collection and analysis on the basis ofa 
problem existing in their own environment. 
given this project, the teachers laughed, for they had 
read in their school textbooks that Hoshangabad 


District was surplus in wheat.- How, then, could 


there be any malnutrition, and that too in and around 
the district headquarters of. Hoshangabad? Maybe 
you would find cases of malnutrition in some remote 


tribal villages, one of the teachers pointed out. . 
However, we persuaded the teachers to go ahead with . 


the survey. Within hours reports started pouring in 
regarding children suffering from severe malnutrition 
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right in the middle ‘of ‘the town. By evening, the - 


teachers had data to. prove that malnutrition was 
characteristic of Harijan and tribal sections: of the 
villages. 4 D 

We had then the scientific basis for raising the next 
question: “How is it that these children are suffering 


. from malnutrition, while each village of the ‘region is 
exporting wheat?" , And then, suddenly, the brighter 


teachers asked, “Why is it that the textbooks teach 


that poverty is.chiefly a result of population growth 
- negating the fruits of production?" 


. Should our 
textbooks not explain to children the percolation or 
lack of percolation of the benefits of increased pro- 
duction to the people living below the poverty line? 


- How is it that our textbooks have managed to ignore 


this basic malaise of, our society, namely, that the 


. fruits of increased production do not reach the: poor, 
despite being available in so called abundance? Does | 
it not make you wonder that a single scientific survey 


enabled the Hoshangabad teachers to see through 
the population:production myth being promoted „in 


> our. textbooks, while the irrationality’ behind this 


myth has escaped the attention of a leading national 
agency given the task of educating India’s children? 

I would now like to take up one more ‘example to 
substantiate the point ‘I am making. Three years 
ago, I was introduced to a British Council expert- in 
the office of one of the heads of departments ‘of the 
National Council of Educational Research and 


` Training (NCERT). | 


The British Council expert explained that he was 


-in India to advise: NCERT on audio visual aids, 
especially on the production of  slide-cum-tape- 


modules. I inquired whether he was aware of the 
conditions in Indian schools which lacked funds for 
buying even chalk and /aat-pattis, or of the fact that 


most of the schools were beyond the reach of electri- - 
city and worked in single rooms often loaned to them -~ 
by the grace of a local feudal landlord. The British . 


expert showed awareness of: all this. I. naturally, 
then, wanted to know the logical basis on which the 
British Council wanted to take up such an irrelevant 
activity in the Indian school system. The expert had 
no answer. DS l 


* 


^ Yet, during the.last three years, the British Council 


programme has grown and spread. Hundreds of 
science education workers and experts have been 
trained and have become busy in producing fancy 
slide-cum-tape - modules all over the country in 
teacher training institutes .and science education 
centres. Ata meeting of teacher-educators in Jabal- 


.pur-last month, a number of’ such modules were 
exhibited with great pride, for these represented the 


entry öf the teacher-training institutes into an 
advanced technology framework, having been given 


a large amount of modern equipment such as expen- 


the advice on better nutrition showed no awarehess 
- of the conditions of poverty from which these children 


- came, since the module advised the children ‘to eat 


plenty of fruits, vegetables, milk products and meat! 

When the attention of the experts was drawn to 
these gaps, a village teacher.quipped, “Why do you 
worry at all? This material will never reach the 
primary school'anyway.” ` This simple truth so well 
understood by the village teacher was apparently 
beyond the: comprehension of the national ‘experts 


‘and international aid agencies who -are. behind this 


programme. The irrationality of this activity is 
further emphasised by our knowledge that the audio- 
visual teams presently engaged in producing these 


expensive modules have neither - shown any interest 


in. the past nor ability for producing simple wall 
charts fer class-rooms! Suppose a question was 


raised in the Lok Sabha regarding this natjonal 


'wastzge of energy and diversion of valuable resources, 


- how would NCERT explain the implementation of 


a programme which ignored the socio-economic 
conditions of Indian schools? E E 
From what I have said so far, an impression might 


be emerging that unscientific traditions and irrational 


thinking characterise only the highly educated elite 


, and thus constrain only the . national level agencies. 


The irrational processes in fact seem to pervade the 
rest of society as well. Ten years ago I attended an 
All-India Conference of Sarvodaya Workers at 
Nasik in the august presence of Jayaprakash Narayan. 


‘The conference had decided to start concentrated 


programmes for strengthening the Gramdan move- 
ment. Each State was asked to select three districts 
for special effort so that the energies of'all the cadres 
could be concentrated to show successful results. 


"After this general session each State unit met separ- 


ately. + ` f 
` At the Uttar Pradesh meeting, the State-level 
secretary asked the workers to propose the names of 


three such districts. No one dared to speak. The 


secretary then suggested that" Ballia District should 
be: the first to be selected ‘because JP was born. in 
this district’, He went on to propose that Agra 


could be the second district since the president of 
And the third. 


the State unit hailed from there. 
district should be, of course, the one to which he 
belonged. The readiness with which almost 300 
Sarvodaya workers raised their hands. affirming the 


proposal was amazing. No one questioned the ` 


criteria of selection. An entire year’s programme 
had been planned without any reference to the socio- 


. economic conditions in a particular region, or to the 


sive cameras, projectors, and tape-recorders under a 


foreign-aided “programme. When anyone tried to 
find out what use would be made of these prize ex- 
hibits, there was always an uncomfortable silence. 


, Another shocking effect of this kind of activity also 


emerged at the Jabalpur meeting. The language of 
the module was so highly Sanskritised that it was 
‘totally incomprehensible to the primary school 
children for whom the module was prepared.. Even 
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availability of manpower, or to the potential response 
of the people. Why is it that the mere birth of 
Jayaprakash Narayan becomes a valid basis for 
selecting a district, and that this makes sense to 
hundreds of trained ‘cadres? Does. it not show a 


critical gap in the training of these workers or: 


possibly in the entire tradition of Sarvodaya? 
| 9 


Let us now try to understand the basis of this 


. Widespread irrational and unscientific behaviour in 


our society. It is only with this understanding that 
| 13 


T 





We can hope to build up a programme to resolve the 
crisis. I recall the first training course-we organised 
in 1972 for 40 village science teachers of Hoshanga- 
bad ‘district. On the very first day we asked the 
teachers to measure the length of a table lying before 
them. A metre stick in hand, each together went up 
to the table and carefully measured its length and 
. recorded the reading on a slip of paper. At the end 


of the exercise the readings were transferred from 


* 


the paper-slips to the blackboard. Suddenly. there 
was a lot of whispering among the teachers. Several 
of them stood up and protested. The readings showed 


tremendous variation — these varied from 98 cm to. 


' 108 cm. A second attempt was made. This time the 
variation was reduced. The readings now varied from 
100 cm to 106 cm. On the third attempt the range 
of variation was from 101 cm to 105 cm. However, 
the fact was that the variation remained. It could 
be reduced by practice and improved skill, but could 
. never be made zero. | 
There was -å great deal of hue and cry amcng the 
teachers. How could it happen? Science was con- 
cerned with eternal truth) one teacher philosophised. 
“How could the truth be variable"? another deniand- 


ed. Obviously neither the table nor the metre stick . 


was changing in length, most of the teachers insisted. 
Year after year we have repeated this exercise with 
. fresh batches of teachers until it has become an 
accepted feature for about six hundred teachers 
engaged in science education in the district’s two 
hundred and odd middle schools. That variation was 
intrinsic to all scientific observation is a concept 
which has been-culturally and philosophically one of 
the most unpalatable for our science teachers. 

The question is, therefore, whether such variation 
in observation is a phenomenon confined to natural 
sciences alone, or whatever such variations charac- 
terise social sciences as well. ‘We now have evidence 
of two kinds of variations in observation in social 
sciences. The first one concerns sampling errors. As 
.an example, an interesting story needs to be told. 


Two years ago we organised a youth camp ‘to study. 


the impact of severe. drought affecting Madhya 
Pradesh. Some, of the youth had surveyed the effect 






and also because they could not ensure long-tetiti 
employment. The second one, being closer to the 
reality of poverty, had first-hand experience of a 


different kind.’ The particular social background of - 


the first observer constrained his view, since it emer- 
ged from observations of partial réality of the richer, 
few. f P ^ ý 
Thus in social sciences, observational differences 
are often a result of the way samples are collected, 
which in turn is a consequence of the socio-economic 


differences in the backgrounds of the observers. ‘It : 


is our contention that such.errors can be corrected 
by scientific training as we were able to do during the 
youth camp two years ago. ` 
There is a second source of observational differ-, 
ences, however, which seems to be beyond the realm 
of scientific training. Let us consider an example. 
I was a member of a small team sent by the Depart-- 
ment of Science and Technology of the Government 
of India in 1978 to Orissa to do developmental 'plan- 


ning for a cluster of five villages in Puri district. 
During our stopover in Bhubbneshwar, the Govern- ` 
ment experts briefed us on the results of their survey | 


of the same cluster of villages. We were told that- 
the primary need of the area was for developmental 
programmes, especially a large-scale cattle develop- 
ment effort involving artificial insemination centres, 


fodder cultivation, veterinary services and cattle feed 


supply networks. ` ON E: 
However, during our own survey, we were struck 
by the drought conditions and the extreme poverty 
of the: region. 
could support a cattle development programme, we 
failed to understand. We stopped by at a number- of 


landless peasants working on the fields of others, and 


asked them, “Suppose the Government is willing to * 
undertake programmes according to your needs, ~ 


what would you like the Government to do for you?" 
One of them pointed to the barren hillock nearby and 
suggested that the hillock be afforested. Another 


suggested that the contract of the local minor. forest | 


produce, such as mahua, should be subdivided into 
small contracts and be given to the poor people on 
bank loans, so that the rich contracto 


How such a: drought-stricken area - 
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stream (August 8 and 15, 1981) and the con- : 
clading instalment will appear next week. 





IV 
TECHNOLOGY FROM EXTERNAL SOURCES 


during the early years of industrialisation. At 
subsequent stages they had a definitely secondary 
significance as compared with domestic sources. 
The main point about both groups, however, was 
that they were integrated into a single policy frame- 
work in a series of five-year economic development 
plans. The whole set of measures used was directed 
towards a’ single goal: the achievement of technolo- 
gical and economic self-reliance. That, perhaps, is 


the main lesson to be drawn from the Soviet ex- . 


perience in overcoming age-old backwardness. 

During the initial phase of the strengthening of 
Soviet technological: capacity the supply of foreign 
technology took various forms. Among these were: 

. (a) imports of technology; 
technical assistance contracts; ^ 
(c) foreign consultancy services; 
study missions abroad; 
(e) technical services within the Soviet trade 
delegations in. foreign countries; 
(f) foreign:scientific and technical literature; 


(g) international meetings of experts; 
(h) industrial exhibitions. 
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NAL sources of technology supply were vital - 


Of these, the first four were the most important. 
A. Imports of Technology 
During the 1920s and early 1930s it was particu- 


larly important to acquire foreign machinery and 
technologies because the domestic engineering 


industry level. was absolutely inadequate for a 


«radical technological reconstruction of the economy. 


- Soviet industry was at that time unable to produce 


machines to meet international standards. In those 


years, imports of machinery and industrial equip- . 


ment were the main source of advanced technology. 
At the turn of the 1920s and 1930s imports of 
machinery and equipment were estimated at between 


20 and 40 per cent of home production,?9 while their ` 


share in total imports, in terms of value fluctuated 
between 30 and 56 per cent during pre-World War 
II. years and between 22 and 42 per cent during the 
posi-war period. 


TABLE 12 i Él 


USSR Imports of Machinery and Equipment, 1918-1978 
(millions'of roubles in current prices) 





Imports of machinery and equipment 


Year All Imports "Total Percentage of . 
value ' all imports 
1918 366.5 18.1 '" 3.0 
1925* 2,521.2 344.2 13.6 
1928** 3,295.2 787.9 24.0 
1929 ,069.0 823.3 30.1 
1930 3,690.1 1,726.6 46.8 
1931 3,851.2 2,076.2 54.0 
1932 2,453.6 1,366.9 55.7 
1933 1,213.6 521.9 r 43.0 
1934 1,090.0 376.4 34,5 
1935 744, 288.3 33.7 
1940 1,091.1 353.6 32.4 
1950 1,310 293 22.4 
1965 7,252 2,475 34.1 
1970 10,559 3,756 35.6 
1975 26,670 . 9,046 33.9 
1978 34, 557 14,526 42.0 


x 


E m Vneshnyava torgovlia SSSR za :1918-1940 gg. 
(Foreign Trade of the USSR for 1918-1940), Moscow, 1960, 
pp 204, 237, 301, 402; Vneshnyaya torgovlia SSSR v 1978 g. 


f (Foreign Trade of the USSR in 1978), Moscow, 1979, p 33; 


Vneshnyaya torgovlia SSSR: itogl deviatoi piatiletki i pers- 


'pektivy (Foreign Trade of the USSR: Results of the Ninth 


Five-Year Plan and Outlook); Moscow, 1977, p 38; Narodnoie 
Khozyaistro SSSR v 1978 godu (The USSR Economy in 
1978), Mascow, 1979, p 551. 

*1924/1925. 

**1927/1928. 


An important feature of the USSR's pre-war 


` imports af machinery and equipment was that their 


acquisition was directly linked with a programme of 


expanding home ‘production of machinery. As the 


oviet researcher V.I. Kasyanenko has remarked, 
“the impcrt of machinery and equipment would not 
in itself have had such an effect if it had not, been 
for the fact that it began during the development of 
our own heavy industry”.22 | 
As Tablz 13 demonstrates, the USSR bought more 
than 11 billion roubles-worth of machinery and 
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TABLE 13 


Pattern of Imports of Machinery and Equipment 1918-1940 
(millions of roubles in current prices) 





{ - 4 


Share in total 


1918-  '1929-.  1918- imports of 
1928 : 1940 1940 - machinery and 
T total eguipment 
| E ` (percentages) 
All imports 15,135.9 . 20,946.3 .36,082,2 e: 
Imports of , I E 
machinery and ap 
equipment 2,942.8 ,8,731.8 11,674.6 100 
of which p E s 
Metal-cutting, - 
machines 206,8 2,144.9 2,351.7 -20 
Power generating z Po " ug Ex 
and electrical Qj 
' engineering y e 

equipment ~384.9 '1,484,1 1,8690 . 16 
Mining, metallur- > pp fe 
gical and oil j ' E 
equipment 52,1 512,3 564.4 Pos 
Food and light. "ERE. E: i 
industries equip- ` , : vr 
ment E 220.4 ° 245.8 466,2 4 
Equipment for ; i 
chemical, pulp- Mx ) 
and-paper, wood- 
processing and | l 
building materials ; o 
industries 703.4, 1,440.6 2,644.0 - 18 
Farm machinery 544.2 .978.6 ` 1,522.8 ' 13 
‘Means of transport : 
of which 465.7 866.7 1,3224 ' 11 
Motor vehicles ^ 1592. | 335.0 494.2 Y s 
Railways 284.5 123.0 . 707.5 
Ships = 220 - 3530 375.0 





Source: P. Mikheyev, “Role of the import of machines and 
equipment in the economic development of the’ USSR”, 


- Foreign Trade of the USSR, No. 11, 1918; p 23. 


equipment during 1918-1940, nearly two-thirds (59 
per cent) of which went to heavy industries, 13 per 
cent to agriculture, 11 per cent.\to the transport 
system and 5 per cent to the food and light industries. 
Every big machine tool, every technically advanced 
mechanism, every tonne of high quality steel went 
to expanding the producer. goods sector in strict 
accordance with the national development plan. That, 
in fact, was the secret of the rapid rise in the USSR's 
technological capacity: : 


Adaptation of Foreign Technology — ^ ' 


In the 1920s Soviet acquisition of. foreign techno- 
logy only rarely took the form of *'turnkey" projects, 
but even in those. raré cases, Soviet workers and, 
engineers were always actively involved in the build- 
ing of the new mills and factories, in starting up the 
new equipment, and in oraganising new technologi- 
cal processes. Imported technology was rarely used 
unaltered. Soviet engineers álways tried to improve 
it and to adapt it to local conditions.  ' 


~ 


` Drawbacks 


' In evaluating Soviet experience in acquiring and 
employing foreign technology in the 1920s and 1930s, 
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we cannot ignore certain drawbacks, although some 
of them could hardly been avoided. The country 
lacked the needed experience ánd skills. Errors were 


. made in some cases in choosing machinery and . 
equipment. Planning of the location of enterprises . 


was also sometimes far from adequate. Limited 
foreign exchange prevented the placing of orders for 


' large lots of machinery and equipment of one parti- 


cular type; they had to be bought in several batches. 
That prevented the country from getting . substantial 


4 


discounts on the list prices. 


e 


Soviet engineers were not ‘always able to.check 


whether finished items met the technical specifi- 
cations. There were often cases when equipment was'' 


bought without subsequent assembly, installation, 
and adjustment by representatives of the suppliers, 
Which led to breakdowns during running-in and to 
operational delays. The shortage of skilled labour 


.resulted in some cases in highly productive machinery 
being used irrationally: sophisticated devices that . 
Improved productivity and precision were removed 


and the machines were used as much simpler tools 
with a lowered output. These drawbacks, and others, 


were not easily overcome; it took time to train ade- 


quate skilled. manpower and to inculcate proper 
working standards and technical discipline. B 


Reducing Dependence on Imports E (7 E 


It was characteristic that a movement had already 
developed by the end of the First Five-Year Plan 
(1928-1932) to "end the country’s dependence on 
imports of machinery, and more particularly, to re- 
duce the use of imported metals.. A. special Techno- 
economic Independence Fund was instituted in "1932, 
Proposals were submitted to its management for the 
replacement of imported producer and intermediate 

oods by items of. home manufacture, and also for 
the rationalisation of production and inventions.?? 

The trade unions took the initiative in developing 
competition between factories, shops, and work 
groups.to draw up the best plans for reducing depen- 


"dence on imports through the development of domes- 


tic resources. Leading scientists, associates of research 
institutes and university professors assisted the 
personnel of works and factories in organising the 
production of scarce technology items to replace 
imports. The joint efforts of scientists, engineers, 
and'industrial workers in producing domestic techno- 


logy began to bear their first fruits. In 1933 the . 


People’s Commissariat of Heavy Industry issued an 


order banning the import of transformers, steam. 


locomotives, and certain other types of equipment, 
since their production had now been mastered by, 


Soviet industry, and all that remained was to increase: 


output in order to meet demand. Nor was any 
effort spared tó improve the quality of the goods 
produced. l ' : 

It proved a far from simple task to establish a 


‘balance between imports of technology and the real 


needs and possibilities of home production. Many 
things had.to be overcome: inertia, .old habits, 


and the “import mania" of some economic execu- -. 


tives; it was necessary to fight extravagance of every 


kind, to adopt a tough line in defining objective ` 


import needs. The aim was not to cut links with «the 
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' world market, but to create an- optimum structure 


w 


- and technology is that, in contrast with capitalist 


for the economy and foreign trade, and also to lay 


the foundation for really reciprocally ' profitable, 
long-term economic relations with other countries. - 


Legal Aspects of Technology Imports 


A typical feature of the USSR’s policy and. practice 
with regard to the procurement of foreign equipment 


countries, and most developing countries, a special 
State organisation has been given sole authority to 
contract with foreign firms on. behalf of the Soviet 


Union. Even more significant is the fact that all- the . 


foreign equipment procured becomes ‘public pro- 
perty, so that no branch of a foreign firm or wixed 
company in which there are foreign capital holdings 
is permitted to operate on Soviet territory. Foreign 
companies, therefore, have no control over the 
acquirement of technology by Soviet enterprises,. nor 
are they admitted to the USSR domestic market. 


They are thus unable in any way to influence the 


development of its economy. The advantage of this 


) 


policy, as compared with that of permitting foreign * 


capital to operate, is obvious: the problem of control- 
ling the operations of foreign firms simply does not 
arise. 

. Another advantage to the State of direct transfer 
of the ownership of acquired technology is the 
opportunity this affords to introduce imported inno- 
vations simultaneously in many nationally owned 
enterprises, which do not try to monopolise them 
but, on the contrary, help each other to master new 


production methods. 


Me, 
Se 


^ + B. Technical Assistance Contacts 


Contracts with private foreign’ companies for 
technical assistance were another form of drawin g on 
foreign know-how in the late 1920s and early 1930s. 
Under these contracts the firms undertook the follow- 
ing obligations: 

(a) provide consultancy services on projects pre- 

pared by Soviet engineers for industrial enter- 
' prises, power stations, and the individual shops 

of plants; ` 

(b) draw up plans to meet the spécifications of 

Soviet organisations; 

(c) to prepare working dessus for building 

construction and start-up of production equip- 

ment and facilities; 

(d) make available to Soviet organisation the 

technical documentation, plans, calculations, and 


other information required for the eres non of . 


production; 

(e) grant patent rights; ' 

(f ) provide technical instructions for, and super- 

vise the construction and running-in of, enter- 

prises built by them; . 

(g) receive Soviet workers at their own: works 

re factories for instruction and training on the 

O 

Firms were remunerated for, technical aid on a 
scale ranging from two to eight per cent of the 
value of the: project, or otherwise by a previously 
agreed sum. Approximately 70 as cent of: all the 
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- thar their American, > 


_coniracts signed pertained to three groups of indus- 


tries: ^ metalworking, chemicals, and . electrical 
engineering. 
The first such contract was signed with a French 


firm in 1928. Sixty-four agreements were in oper- 


- “ation by the end of 1929 (including 29 with German 


firms aud 22 with American companies) and 124 by 
1951. Some of the best-known examples: were the 
agreements with the German companies AEC, 
Siemens, and Telefunken in organizing the produc- 
tion of generators and other types of electrical, 
radio, and telephone equipment, consultation with ' 
the Cooper firm of the United States in the cons- 
truction of the Dnieper Dam, and with the Ford 
Motor, Co. in building the motor works at Gorky.32 
As more experience was gained in industrial cons- 
truction and as the skill of Soviet engineers and 
tecimicians improved; there: was soon much. less 
involvement of foreign firms in the planning, design- 
ing and construction of new facilities. An important 
facior was the careful analysis which was made of 
the economic - aspects of these firms’ technical 
assistance., Their lack of familiarity with the local 
conditions and their exclusive orientation to foreign 
methods led ‘to a lengthening of construction times 
and a considerable increase in building costs. When 
it was necessary to economise on literally everything, 
the higher costs were justly considered to be a really 


serious drawback. 


Ey the early 1930s, therefore, it was decided to 
have new industrial enterprises planned and designed 
exclusively by-Soviet specialists, and to employ 
foreign firms solely. as consultants. In that con- 
nexion many contracts for technical assistance were 
reviewed in 1931/1932 and some were terminated 
before expiry with payment of the appropriate 
compensation. By 1933, the number of contracts 


‘had fallen io 46, and from the mid-thirties to the 
begianing of World War II foreign technical assis- 
‘tance was resorted to only i in exceptional cases. 


C. Services of Foreign Consultants 


- The cousultancy. services of individual foreign 
experts, outside the framework of technical assistance 


. contracts, also played a certain role in the assimil- 


ation of foreign know-how, albeit: on a very small 
scale. Altogether, there were 1,156 foreign nationals 
working under contract in Soviet industry at the 
end of 1929 including 452 engineers, 189 foremen, 
and 515 workers.33 

More than half. of them were Germans and Aus- 
trians, which was due to the large deliveries of 
equipment from Germany and the willingness of 
German and Austrian experts to work on lower pay 
British and Scandinavian 
colleagues. In addition to foreign experts working, 


- under contract, there were also several thousand 


foreigners working in the USSR — political emigrés 
and former participants in the 1917 Revolution. Their 
knowledge and experience was highly appreciated i in 
the Soviet Union. Foreign experts assisted in as- 
sembling and installing imported equipment. and 


. were consulted on the drafting and carrying out of 


projects prepared by Soviet engineers. 


i 
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D. Study Missions Abroad 


The posting of Soviet engineers and technicians 
abroad for training and acquisition of foreign tech- 
nology through commercial channels was also 
resorted to as a way of assimilating know-how, but 
it was rather marginal compared with other forms 
of drawing on foreign technological experience. 


TABLE 14 


Number of Soviet Engineers and Technicians Sent Abroad 
for Training and Acquisition of Technology 


: Year Number For acquisition of For training 

technology 

(as percentage of the total). 
1925 328 60.0 40.0 
1926 418 37.8 "62.2 
1927 528 35,9 64.1 
1928 - 504 7.1 92.9 
1929 750* — xus 


f 


Sources: A. Kolomensky. Kak my ispol'zuem inastrannuyu' 
tekhniku (How do we use foreign technology?), Moscow, 1930, 
p. 11, V.I. Kasyanenko. Kak byla zavoevana tekhniko-econo- 
micheskaya samostoyatel'nost' SSSR (How the USSR won 
technological and economic independence), Moscow, 1964, 
p. 204. i 

*Not separately distinguished. i | 


As will be seen from Table 14, the number of 
people sent abroad annually for training ranged from 
328 to 750 during the second half of the 1920s. The 
number, of large enterprises in the country at that 
time was already about 2,000. This averages out at 
one foreign-trained expert. for every three or four 
enterprises. 
such experts was gradually reduced and subsequently 
specialists were sent abroad mainly in connexion 
with the buying of new equipment. 

To.sum up the various methods of acquiting 
foreign technology it can be said that the Soviet 
Union got its biggest return from the importation of . 
technology ,for engineering works, including machi- 
nery, equipment, technological processes, and know- 
how enabling it to modernise gradually its old 
enterprises and construct new ones to meet the 
highest international standards. This in turn per- 
mitted technological restructuring of other industries 


` and sectors of economic activity and, in combination 


with domestic R and D the development of new 
technology. uu | 


.V 


DEVELOPMENT OF DOMESTIC 
TECHNOLOGICAL CAPACITY  . 


. A. Manufacture of Producer Goods : 


s « . ^ “ 
HE crucial significance of tapping external sources : 


of supply and using foreign expertise at a certain 
stage of the USSR’s development was explained in 
Chapter IV. It must be realised, however, that even 
when the import of technology was at its height, in 
the late 1920s and early 1930s, the bulk of the 
country’s needs — no less than two-thirds — were 
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During the early 1930s the number of. 


met from domestic sources. True, it may not have 
been the most advanced technology, and it was pro- 
duced chiefly in old enterprises that had been recons- 
tructed using some of the imported equipment; 


. nevertheless; the fact remains that the country did 


not sit down and wait until projected or newly built 
enterprises had become fully operational and could 
provide higher quality technology in the required 


. quantity. It produced machinery and equipment by 


whatever means were available, provided this did not 
require foreign exchange. The ‘rationale for this 
policy was as follows: l a. 


(1) Fora country in the process of industrialisa- 


tión, the introduction of any type of technology 
constituted a step forward and a gain in productivity 


as compared with manual labour and handicrafts. . 
Thus a broad range of domestically produced equip- : 
ment was easily able to find its place in the. total. 

. production effort — and quite an 


appropriate place 
at that. . E : 
(2) Home-produced equipment was, 


called original, if not really new. A massive adapta- 
tion, improvement, and rationalisation of technology 
was under way in Soviet industry in the early 1930s. 
Hundreds of thousands of workers and technicians 


were engaged in a mass movement of innovation and : 


invention. > = : 


. (3) When new advanced technology was introduc- 


ed in newly built enterprises, an imitation type of 


‘production was soon begun in many other places. 


The fact that there was no competition among State 
enterprises and, therefore, no motive for concealing 
production secrets, know-how, etc., contributed to a 
rapid spread of technological innovations and a wide 
exchange of experience within the’ industrial sector. 


(4) Last, but not least, domestic manufacturing of . l 


equipment was facilitated and made possible by the 
producer-goods bias of Soviet industrialisation. 

The deliberate priority given to the engineering 
industries, and more particularly to the machine-tool 
industry — which is the core of machine-building — 
was the key to the technological transformation and 
build-up of the Soviet economy. 

The reason for the top priority accorded to the 
machine-tool industry was that each enterprise pro- 
duced enough machine tools in a year to equip at 
least five engineering works of the same capacity. 
The importance of this multiplication effect for. the 
pace of industrialisation can hardly be overestimated. 
It is not surprising that machine-tool works were the 
most important of the newly built enterprises. In the 
six years 1931-1936 their numbers trebled from 16 to 
48. Against the total of only 1,490 machine tools 


., produced in pre-revolutionary Russia in 1913, output 


was already 19,700 in 1932, 48,400 in. 1937, and 
55,000 in 1939.34 In thosé years, moreover, the 
production of very sophisticated, highly productive, 
automatic and semi-automatic machine tools was 
mastered. E l 

The emphasis on producer goods industry meant, 
of course, a temporary slow-down in consumer and 
infrastructure investment, but that was unavoidable 
in view of the lack of resources. There could not be 
a simultaneous advance on all fronts, The deliberate 
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in many l 
cases, so improved and renovated that it could be . 


Ka A 


choice of development strategy made by the_USSR, 
however, enabled it to re-equip the whole industry 
with modern technology within just over a decade ` 
and to build a home production capacity that ‘was | 
by and large sufficient to translate new scientific | 
ideas and discoveries into ^ major technological 
innovations. ) y 


, B. Research and Dia Efforts. 


The promotion of research and development play- 
ed a paramount role together with industrialisation: 


- in building and strengthening the USSR’s technologi- 


cal capacity. It met a most important condition for 
continuous, qualitative improvement and renewal of. 
industry’s technological base, i.e., accumulation of 
the needed scientific and technical knowledge, which 
was embodied in, new technology, new types of 
equipment, materials, energy sources, and principles 
of management. If the USSR had not made tremen- 
dous efforts to develop a broad front’ of research, the 
production capacity built up in the 1920s and 1930s 


were founded within its structure (the Physico- 
chemical Analysis, Platinum and Noble Metals, 
Radium, Hydrological, Physico-mathematical, and 
Soil Institutes); and the number of the Academy’s 
scientific’ workers was increased_ to 568.36 In 1925 
the Academy of Sciences was normally recognised 
‘as the supreme scientific institution of the USSR, 


directly responsible to the Government. 


Organisation of Applied Research and Development 


Parallel with development of the Academy as the 
central body for basic research, steps were taken in 
the early Soviet years to organise applied research 
. and development work, which played a leading role in 
industrialisation. In 1918, a Central Experts’ Council, 
charged with “uniting the technical and scientific 
forces of Russia to deal with economic problems"? ' 
was set up with a view to linking basic R and D and 
bringing science closer to industry. During the 
decade 1918-1928, some 30 industrial research centres 
(including the following institutes: Mineral Raw 
Materials, Fertilisers, Ceramics, Engine Research, 


on the basis of the advanced and standard techno- - Transport, Metals, Steelworks Designing, Hydro- 


logy of the time would soon have become hopelessly 


obsolete, and its replacement and renewal would 
. have faced the country once more with the need to 


rely on imports. 

The work of strengthening R and D capacity went 
on simultaneously in the following main directions: 

— the building up of a science infrastructure; — 

— the organisation of auxiliary services and 
institutions; ~ 

-—- co-ordination of research and development and 
strengthening of their links with industry; 

. — the training of science personnel. 

Mutually related tasks were tackled within the con- 
text of each of these trends. ` EE 


.1. The Building of a Science Infrastructure’ 


The Soviet Union inherited ʻa small number of 
scientific institutions from Czarist Russia, viz. the 
Academy of Sciences, several universities and higher 
technical schools in which research was carried on 
and a number of laboratories; however, its scientific 


efforts were dispersed. There was no co-ordimation ' 


in the work of the different institutions; research 
themes were selected according to the individual 
jnclinations of scientists and various outside chance 


factors. Very little research, if any, was being done 


in industry. ` 

An idea of the state of the science infrastructure 
can be obtained from the position of the main scienti- 
fic institution, the Academy of Sciences. In 1917 it ^ 
had only one institute (the Caucasian Historical and 
Archives Institute), five laboratories, and thirteen 
scientific stations. Almost all these institutions were 
located in Petrograd. The Adademy consisted of 
45 full members and 50 corresponding members; 109 
scientific associates worked in its institutions.?9 


Reinforcing Academy of Sciences 


The Soviet Government’s first step-to develop the 
science infrastructure was therefore to reinforce the 
Academy’s existing institutions and found new ones. 
In the first ten years after 1917 seven new institutes 
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technical and Waterworks) and a number of labora- 
tories and design bureaux were founded in order to 
tackle scientific problems of an applied:character for 
the needs of industry and agriculture. These were 
scientific institutions of a new type, linking science 


"directly with production. 


‘In addition to the Academy’s research institutes 
and those of industry, another echelon of scientific 
institutions was instituted, viz, works laboratories, 
and chief constructors’ and "chief technologists’ 
departments at major industrial enterprises. These 


_ Institutions dealt with technical and technological 


problems arising directly in the course of production, 
and served the enterprises’ current needs. 


Promoting Research at Universities ~ 


Steps were also taken at the end of the 1920s to 
develop research in the universities and higher techni- 
cal schools. This became necessary because the set- 
ting up of alarge number of specialised institutions 
had drawn off a substantial part of the universities’ . 
scientific manpower, at the same time that a steep 
rise in student enrolment had considerably. increased 
the teaching load on staffs.: The result was that their 
research work had declined. It was even considered 
that the teaching staff's duties might be limited to 


. teaching only, although this view was soon seen to 


. be mistaken and rejected.38 Research units (labora- 
. tories, research departments and centres) were created 
in universities. The revival of research in academic 
institutions was also encouraged by the founding of 
scientific associations and student science societies. 


Creating an Experimental Base 


An important link in the development of the 
science infrastructure was the creation of an experi- 
mental prototype and design .base,. semi-industrial 
experimental centres, test beds, and proving grounds 
at large research institutes, and pilot plant facilities, > 
shops, and whole enterprises in industry. Such semi- 
industrial and industria! facilities had not existed in 
Czarist Russia, which was one of the reasons why 
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the bulk of Russian scientific discoveries and inven- 
tions either had not reached the stage of technical 


" application at all before the Revolution or had 


received practical application only: after a long 
delay. The creation and extension of the experimen- 
tal base made it possible to eliminate this short- 
coming gradually and to develop technological inno- 
vations more thoroughly, reducing the number of 
modifications during the development of a new pro- 
cess or product, as well as costs. . 

The. pressing development needs of science were 
met by founding institutions of a new type. Their 
orientation to either basic or applied research and. 
development made it possible to arrange a certain 
division of labour within the whole system and to- 
raise the efficiency of its separate links. In the end 
this division: of labonr made it possible to involve 
“big science” in solving the practical problems of 
develóping the economy, raising productivity, and 
improving the well-being of the people. 


. Practical Orientation of Research 


The Academy. of Sciences provides a régis 
example of the orientation of Soviet science to ` prac- 
tical problems. From the early days of Soviet power 
its institutions not only carried out basic research 
but. were also involved in such practical matters as | 
study of natural resources and” utilisation of natural. 
productive forces. The Geological Committee, the , 
Institute of Applied, Botany, the Hydrological and 
Soil Institutes, and several others, in particular, . were 
engaged on this kind of work. New maps of the 


. USSR were compiled with the Academy’s help; 


methods were developed for comprehensive study of 
vast areas (Yakutia, Kazakhstan and the Far East) 


and tested in practice, and the first Soviet census 


was taken (1926). Study of the Kursk Magnetic 
Anomaly of the Kara Bogas Gol (Caspian Sea), the 
potassium deposits of Solikamsk and the apatite ‘and 
nepheline beds of the Kola Peninsula; the building of 
a second iron , and coal base in Siberia and big power 
stations in the European part of the country; study 


‘of the Arctic and opening up of the Northern Sea 


route — such were the biggest programmes to which 
the USSR Academy of Sciences made its contribu- 


. tion under the pre-war five-year plans. 


The building of a modern science infrastructure 
brought about sweeping changes in the organisation 
of research.29% Whereas the latter had previously 
been carried’ out in the small laboratories of the 
universities and higher technical institutions, by the 
end of the 1920s, it had already begun to be concen- 
trated in large research centres. This trend was 
intensified in subsequent years. In a short time there 
was a notable transition from individual research to 

mainly collective large-scale work. New. science 
school and research groups arose. Research planning 
became the rule for scientific institutions as well as 
the basis of their involvement in problems’ on which 
implementation of the Government’s economic deve- 
lopment plans dépended. 

Development of all forms of the science infrastruc- 
ture" continued all through the 1930s. The scope of 


‘the Academy’s work was rapidly expanded, and a 


number of modern research centres (branches and 
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' Transcaucasia and Central Asia. 


bases) were founded. 'The rise of these centres was 
linked with vigorous development of the constituent 


republics and of the country's economic regions. . 
Industrialisation called for comprehensive study of | 


the natural resources, languages, history, and cultures 


Of the peoples of the different regions of thé USSR, 


for training and drawing personnel into science on a 
national scale.” This was done by the Academy's 
branches, which were set up in all the republics of 


1929-1939, the number of institutions functioning 
within the Academy of Sciences rose to 60 in Azer- 


baijan, 35 in Turkmenia, 75 in Uzbekistan, 46 in 
: Kazakhstan, 13 in Kirghizia, and 26 in Tajikistan. 
‘Several branches of the Academy were also founded - 


in the RSFSR (Russian Republic).. The universities 


and industrial institutes. of the constituent republics 


became important scientific centres, all of which 


made it possible later to convert the Academy's , 


branches into Academies of Science of the national 
republics, which have since become powerful scienti- 


fic organisations working c on general as well as re- 


gional problems. 


2. Organisation of Auxiliary Services and Institu- 
tions 


The organisation of auxiliary. services iydi no 
small role in strengthening the USSR’s scientific 


and technological capability, since it raised. the effec- l 


tiveness of research and development considerably. 
These services included the production of scientific 
equipment, a system of standardisation and scientific 
and technical information, mass creative . bodies 
(scientific associations, scientific “and. technical soci- 
ties, and unions of inventors and rationalisalisers). 
These: institutions were not at all developed at the 
pace needed. The manufacture of scientific’ equip- 
ment, for example, could not be organised on an 


industrial scale for a long time because of lack of - 


funds and an appropriate production base and skilled 
manpower. And although the production of such 
equipment by workshop and handicraft methods did 
not meet the scientific institutions’ growing demand 
either in quantity or quality, there were no real 
opportunities to alter the situation in the- 1920s, and 
even to a. large extent in the 1930s:'On the other 
hand, the scientific information and industrial stand- 


ardisation services were already functioning quite . 


well by the end of the 1920s. At the same time, a 
much greater use of interchangeable parts, instru- 


ments and tools had been achieved, and standards - 


had been 
work. X 


introduced in planning and design 


The mass movement of inventors: and. odon 


innovators played a considerable role in bringing out 
the creative potential of the working class. Workers’ 
invention bureaux were set up in all large: enterprises, 


and hundreds of thousands of workers and employees ' 


joined them. Future engineers and scientists often 
began their careers with work in an inventor’s 
bureau. The economies effected as the result of appli- 
cation of minor suggestions for innovation or 
improvement came to millions of roubles. The draw- 
ing of broad strata of the engineering and technical 
intelligentsia into creative technical work was encour- 
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During the: period ` 
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aged by the founding of scientific and technical 
societies in all. major industrial centres. 


. : , , f 
‘3. Co-ordination of R and D and Strengthening of tts 


Links with Industry ~ - 


‘It was a most complicated business to strengthen 
R and D capability. Co-ordination was needed to 
ensure (a) rational distribution of personnel and finan- 
cial resources within the research sphere and (b) the 
necessary link between this sphere and other sectors 

e economy. 
ue first task was to avoid dispersal of skilis and 
funds and tò concentrate them on the really major, 
promising problems, at the same time avoiding dupli- 
cation of effort (and projects) in institutions. This 
task was undertaken at national level by.co-ordinat- 
ing. the research plans of the USSR Academy of 

Sciences, the specialised Academies (Agricultural 
^ Sciences, Medicine, Educational Sciences), the indus- 

trial and sectoral research institutes, and the scienti- 
fic centres of the higher institutes of learning. —— 
As regards the relations between science and in- 
dustry, a major question was how quickly the results 
of research ,could be put to practical use, how the 
. path from the scientific idea to the technological inno- 
^ vation. could be shortened and how to achieve broad 
dissemination of new technological methods, designs, 
and materials so as fo improve productivity. This 
was dealt with at national level by setting up a 
special institutional framework under the Govern- 
ment administration. M 
It goes without saying that the problem of co-ordi- 
nating R and D activity, like all problems of man- 
agement and control, could not be decided once and 
for all. The development of science itself, the growth 
of the economy, and the increase in the scale of the 


resources being used called for periodic review of the ` 


existing system of co-ordination, introduction of the 
necessary adjustments, and the adoption of new 
measures corresponding to the changed situation. 
The quest for more effective co-ordination measures 
‘took the following main lines: improvement of the 
planning of research institutions. work; closer links. 
between research plans and the over-all economic 


development, plans; an increase in the output of. 


research institutes and laboratories; elimination of 
economic and administrative impediments to experi 
‘mental and design. development and industrial 
assimilation of technical innovations, and the intro- 
duction of more effective stimuli for technological 
advance. E : 


iro Education and Manpower Training 


The development of industry and agriculture, edu- 


cation, and science, and the building of a radically new 
structure of political administration and management, 
called for the training of a large number of top-level 
and intermediate personnel. This could be done only 
by a systematic effort directed at creating a modern 
system of edtication and manpower training. 

. The old system of education could not cope with 
. this task, because it was essentially outmoded and 
conservative, narrow and elitist in nature, which was 


obviously incompatible with the socialist transforma- 
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' Formal Education 


. prepare pupils to pass to the: next class. 
` sation of the -direction of education under the 


tion af society. It was, therefore; of paramount 


importance to reshape this elite-oriented academic : 


system, remote from life and the practical needs of 


. modernisation, and to transform it into a really 


mass, democratic, progressive. system of public edu- 
cation. based on the latest scientific, achievements 
and closely linked with the restructuring of society. 
‘This task was an ingredient of the: cultural revolution 
in the USSR. In the course of the revolution not 
only was ‘illiteracy eliminated and a wide range of 


. knowledge and skills imparted, but the people's 


‘whole outlook was restructured and a new system of 
values: was developed. 

The: vast expansion and the radical restructuring 
Of education and manpower training took several 
directions in the USSR. 


H 


Firs: of. all the old Czarist structure of general 
education with its multitype schools (gymnasia or 
grammar schools, seminaries, commercial and techni- 
cal schools, and schools for the nobility) was abolish- 


sed. By a decree of 16 October 1918 a single school- 


system was instituted with a nine-year, and later a 


- ten-year, period of education. Each rung of the school 


ladder was so constructed as to serve both as the 
basis ¿or the next one and as training for work. In 


. this respect the new Soviet school differed favourably 


from the old general school and: from most other 
school systems, the main concern of which was to 
Centrali- 


People’s Commissariat of Education had a favour- 
able effect on the efficiency with which the limited 
means available were employed and on implementing 
a uniform educational policy throughout the country. 


“It made it possible, in particular, to provide assistance 


for cerrying through the‘ cultural revolution in 
Central Asia, Transcaucasia, and the Far Eastern 
and Northern regions. - | 5 t5 
Vocational and Technical Training | E | 
The:training of skilled workers was, in essence, 
organized from scratch. For this purpose such varied 
forms of vocational and technical training were 
employed as school-clubs for adolescent workers, 


. works:training and apprentice schools, schools for 


young: peasants, a system of vocational’ schools, and 
various courses for training and retraining workers 
On the job. l 


Reorganisation of Higher Education 


In the field of higher education the Soviet authori- 
ties’ first step was the decree of 2 August 1918, 
which laid down that everyone desirous, irrespective 
of citizenship or sex, who had reached the age of 16 


`: could enrol as a student in any higher educational 
+ institution without producing a diploma, matricula- 


tion certificate, or evidence of having . finished 
school.40 This provision was later changed so. as to 
conform to the required educational standards; how- 
‘ever, in the immediate aftermath of the Revolution 
‘it had a dramatic effect; for the first time in Russian 
history the doors of the institutions of higher edu- 
"P 

2l 


t 3 


e 


- cation were thrown open to the children of workers 
and peasants. The demand for higher education was 
such that number of establishments was increased in 
a single school year (1918/1919) from 91 to 204, while 
the number of students enrolled rose from 112, 000 
to 221,300. Many of the newly founded institutions, 
however, did not have proper conditions for study. 
They lacked qualified teaching staff; the. premises 
were Often unsuitable, and the laboratories did not 
meet the minimum requirements of a higher school. 
Quite a number therefore had to be closed within a 
short time. Preliminary work was begun on a planned 
expansion of higher education in accordance with 


the country’s material possibilities and the needs” 


of industry, transport, agriculture, science, and cul- 
‘tural life for graduates. . 

Workers” faculties, or “rabfacs”, played the main 
role in changing the class composition of the student 
body—“fire ladders” to the windows of colleges, as 
the People's Commissar (Minister) of Education, 
A.V. Lunacharsky, called them, by which young 
workers and peasants climbed to higher education. 


Revising Curriculum and Organising Teaching Train- 
ing 


OE ut 
, The curriculum underwent radical revision at all 
‘levels. The Programme of the Communist Party, 
adopted by the Eighth Congress in 1919, contained 
for the first time, on Lenin's suggestion, a demand 
for the implementation of polytechnical education 
and a close link. between education and productive 
labour. This idea, though refined at various stages 
of the building of socialism, remains the guiding 
principle of the Soviet school system today. 

The writing of new textbooks and teaching aids 
on the basis of the latest advances of science and 
management had an important place in the re- 
structuring of the educational system, but the key 
role in the process was assigned to the training of 
. new staff. 

The complexity of this problem was that it was 
necessary at One and the same time to take care to 
train tutors and mentors for the youth, to create a 
Soviet theory of pedagogy, and find new forms and 
methods of teaching. The quest developed into a 
fight. against every kind of excess. Thanks to the 
introduction of the new system of appointing lec- 
turers, the reinforcing of teaching staffs with people 

coming from industry and other occupations on a 
part-time basis and the founding of. special teacher 
training institutes for higher education, the problem 
of teachers for the higher schools was resolved in the 
main by the end of the 1920s. 


Democratisation of Higher Edu cation . 
The line of consistent democratisation of higher 


education made it possible to raise the proportion. 


of persons of workér and peasant origin up to half, 
and then to three quarters, of the student body. ‘The 
obtaining of higher education by people with a 


worker or peasant background was also eased by a | 


system of State grants, the founding of higher techni- 
cal teaching establishments directly at factories, and 
broad development of evening and correspondence 
courses, in whiclí even now approximately half of all 
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students work for their graduation diplomas. l 

The expansion of higher education in the country 
was striking. As will be seen from Table 15, the 
total number of students enrolled in universities and 
other institutions of higher learning rose from 127,000 
in 1914-1915 to 169,000 in 1927-1928. The number 
went up five times between 1927 and 1940, increasing 
another six-fold between 1940 and 1979 with a total 
30-fold rise in 50 years since 1927. - 

Particularly ‘significant was the ‘steady develop- 
ment of higher ‘education and ‘training in the con- 
stituent national republics.. In some of them, for 
example, Kizghizia, Turkmenistan and Tajikistan, 
the. higher educational institutions had to'be built 
from scratch. In a number of others, like Uzbekistan 
and Kazakhstan, the rates. of expansion of student 


enrolment were twice as high as the average for the ` 


country as a whole. 


Role of “Practical” Men 


Despite Soviet higher education's unquestioned 
success in training graduates, the rates of develop- 


à 


ment lagged - behind those of industrialisation. In: 


the second half of the 1920s, one third of the de- 
mands of industrial enterprises for graduates of higher 
technical institutions remained unfiled, and during 
the early 1930s the shortage was even’ more acute.*2 
A temporary way out was found by filling , engineer- 
ing posts with “practical” men, i.e., experienced 
workers and foremen. 
solve the problem. Only from the mid-1930s did the 
gap between requirements and the supply .of gradu- 
ate specialists begin to narrow, as a result of the 
creation of new educational establishments, especially 
technical institutes, with an attendant sharp increase 
in the student enrolment and a reduction in the 
duration of training. 


Post-graduate Studies 
Steps were taken also to increase the flow of ‘fresh 


manpower into science.’ Through a change in the ~ 


procedure for the selection of young scientists, the 
number of post-graduate students rose in 1929-1933 
from 89 to 3,500, the bulk of these being persons 
with technical qualifications. This trend continued 
in later years so that at the outbreak of the war, as 
can be seen Table 16, the total number of post- 
graduate students had more than quadrupled reach- 
ing almost 17,000, and then increasing again five-fold 
between 1950 and 1978. 

By the beginning of the Third Five-Year Plan 
(1938), Soviet institutions of higher education had 
made an important breakthrough. During the 
periods of the first two five-year plans more than 
one half million young specialists with higher edu- 
cational qualifications had been trained, and the 
total annual output of graduates, as the data in 


-Table 17 show, exceeded 126,000 in 1940.- For a 


country, three-quarters of whose population had been 
illiterate only two decades earlier, that was an im- 
mense achievement. , 


Structure of Educational Output : 


The structure of educational output was no less 
significant. It fully reflected the priorities of Soviet 
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TABLE 15 | 
Growth of Higher Education in USSR, 1914-1978 
(Number of Institutions and Enrolment, in thousands) : 


- place). 


1914- 1927. 1933- 
1915 1928 1934 
| USSR (total) ' ^ E 
Number of institutions 105 148 708 : 
Enrolmeñt 127.4 168,5 457,4 - 
Including: ; 
RSFSR : 
Number of institutions 72 : 90 428  . 
Enrolment 86.5 114.2 303.2 
Ukraine . 
Number of institutions 27 39 173, 
‘Enrolment 35.2. .29] 97.5 
Byelorussia 
Number of institutions -— 4 18 ` 
Enrolment -— 4.6 10,9 
Uzbekistan - ; , ; 
' Number of institutions . — à 3 27 
Enrolment —' 3.9 10,9 
Kazakhstan - 
Number-of institutions  - — 1 15 
Enrolment ! — 0.1 3.6 
Georgia 
Number of institutions 1 6 17 
Enrolment 0.3 10.5 16 5 
, Azerbaijan 
Number of institutions — 3 13 
Enrolment i — 45 9.6' 
Armenia 
Number of institutions — 2 AS 
Enrolment — 1.6 3,3" 
Kirguizia 
Number of institutions ` — — 5 
Enrolment . — — 1.8 
Tajikistan -a 
Number of institutions — — , 3 
Enrolment — — 1.6 
Turkmenistan y 
Number of institutions -— — 5. 
Enrolement -— — 11,3 


6X 


-1970- 


1978." 


1940. 1945. 1950- 1960. 
1941 1946 1951 1961 1971 -1979 
817 789 880 . 739 $05 866 
811.7 730.2 12474 23961 4580.6 5109.8 
481  - 456 516 430 457 486 
778.1 456.0 7967 1496 2671.7 29891 
173 154 160 135 138 144 
196.8 1370 201.6 4177 > 8066. 8654 
25 24 29 24 28 131 
21.5 12.8 31.6 59:3 1400 ^ 1713- 
30 33 . 37 30 38 . 43 
y 19i 2.2 — 422 1013 2329 266.6 
20 24. 26 . 28 44 53 
10.4 15.1 31:2 77.1 198.9 241.4 
21 . 20 19 18 18 19 ` 
28.5 30.3 35.0 563 - 893 848, 
16 17 9 .. 12 13 17 l 
14.6 19.6 28.6 36.0 100.1 103.7 - 
(9 13 15 10 12, 13 
111 . 100 15.1 202 54.4 57.1 
6 6 q 8 9 9 
3.1 3.8 8.6 17,4 48.4 53.0 
6 7 8: 6 9 9. 
Ot. 27 71 ` 200 ‘44.5 54,3 
E 6: 6 4 3 6 
3.0 2.3 6.6 13.1 29.1 33.4 


t 


1 ‘ Y : 


» ` + . * ` j 
- Sources: Vysshee obrazovanie v SSSR (Higher Education in the USSR. A Statistical Handbook), Moscow, 1961, p. 106; 


Narodnoe obrazovanie, nauka i kultura v SSSR (People's education, science and culture in the USSR. A Statistical Handbook) 
Moscow, 1971, p. 157; Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1979 godu, (The USSR economy in 1978), Moscow, 1979, p. 476. 


long-term economic and social development. The ' 


two biggest groups of graduates were: (1) teachers 
'and (2) engineers, technologists and representatives 
of other technical professions (their positions were 
later reversed, the second group occupying first 
These were followed by medical and agri- 
cultural personnel, economists and lawyers constitu- 
ting numerically the smallest group. The perennial 


dilemma of striking a balance between graduate | 
. ‘training in the arts and in the sciences was firmly 


resolved in the USSR in favour of the latter. 


Quality and Efficiency : l | 
From then on it became a priority task, in addi- 


‘ tion to increasing the number of graduates, to im- 


prove the quality of their training and to lower its 
cost. ` A major role in that was played by the steady 
increase of teachers with higher educational qualifi- 
cations, and by the setting up of a special Govern- 
ment body—the All Union Committee for. Higher 
Educational Affairs — which was later transformed 
into the Ministry of Higher. and Secondary Special- 
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ised Education. This body began to exercise general 
methodological guidance over all the country’s higher 


educational institutions, irrespective of their depart- - 


mental jurisdiction, and over the use of the increas- 
ing financial appropriations for higher education 
and was concerned with strengthening their materia] 


TABLE 16 . 
Enrolments of Post-graduate Students, 1940-1978 
(in thousands as at the end of the year) 


Year In higher In research Total 
, schools centres 
1960 ` 132 3.7 + 

1950 12.5 94 A19 

1960 20.4. 16.4 36.8 

1970 57.0 42.5 99.5 

1978 57.4 38.6 960 


Sources: Narodnoe: obrazovanie 
(People’s education, science and 
Statistical Handbook, Moscow, 1 
yaistvo SSSR v 1978 godu; 


Moscow, 1979, p.92. 


nauka i kul'tura v SSSR 
culture in the USSR); A 
971,-p. 272; Narodnoe khoz- 


(The USSR economy in 1978), 


23. 


TABLE 17 
Graduation of Specialists from Higher Educational Institutions, 1928-1978 








s (in thousands) 
Higher educational institutions 1928 1940 1950 1960 1965 1970 1978 * 
Industrial, building transport and communications 8.9 30.1 361  ' 111.3 159.2 242.4 ; 308.7 
Education (including arts and cinema) 52 62.6 96.7 141.6 146.0 225.9 220.2 | 
Agricultural 6.4 10 3 12.7 34.7 36.0 68.7 58.6 
Economic and legal _ 2 20 ~ 5.7 11.4 25.0 32.1 50.9 117.4 
Medical, physical cultural and sport 6.2 17.4 20.0 307 . 306 42.9 56.6 
| Total 28.7 1261 1769 3433 4039 6308 7615 


Sources: Narodnoe obrasovanie, nauka i' kultura v SSSR (People's education, science and culture in the USSR), Moscow, 


1971, p. 192; Narodnoe khozyaisivo SSSR v 1978 godu (The USSR economy in 1978), Moscow, 1979, p. 480. 


Cu > TABLE 18 
USSR. Educational Pyramid: Enrolment by Type of Education, 1914/1915 — 1972/1979 
(in thousands, ‘at the beginning of the academic year) 





1970-1971 





Type of education 1914-1915 1940-1941 1965-1966 1975-1976 1978-1979 - 
General school 9 656 35 552 48255 . 49193 47 594 44 711 
Vocational and technical 106 + 77 > ] 701 2 591 3 381 3 827 
Secondary specialised l 54. 975: 3 659 4 388 4 525 4 672 
Higher 'education . 127 812 3 861 4 581 4 854 5 100 
Retraining of all types, including refresher ' » 
courses at enterprise level . l 645 9 491 14 381 18 881 32 351 39 825 
Total 10 588 47 541 79 634 92605 - ` 98 145 


71 857. 


Source: Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1978 godu (The USSR economy in 1978), Moscow, 1979, p. 465. 


base. 'The merger ofa large number of small, un- 
economic institutions with full-scale educational 
establishments contributed greatly to more efficient 
teaching and to a relative lowerning of unit cost in 
higher education. This enabled four times as many 
students to be trained in 1978/1979 than in 1950/1951 
in a smaller number of institutions (see Table 15). 


An Overview í ; 


. The USSR succeeded by planned efforts in building 
a highly developed, modern and geographically well- 
distributed system of education and training that has 
-become an important component of the country’s 
technological capacity. One of its main characteris- 
tics, as can be seen from Table .18, is a carefully 
weighted balance between the different stages and 
types of education, which makes it possible, in princi- 
ple, to reduce various shortages to a minimum and 
to avoid serious manpower bottle-necks- Another 
salient feature of the system is the considerable 
development of vocational and technical education, 
and the ever-increasing role of retraining and 
refresher courses. This is particularly important in 
view of the rapidly changing manpower needs arising 
from technological advances in nearly all spheres of 
economic activity. And last, but not least, the 
emphasis on the polytechnical content of. general 
education with science,and engineering training has 
played a prominent part in the total educational 
effort. All these features are considered essential for 
education to fulfil its role in strengthening technologi- 
cal capacity. 
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The total expenditure on education and science in 
post-war, as compared with pre-war, years can be 
gathered from Table 19: 


TABLE 19 
Total ‘Expenditure on Education and Science, 1940-1978 
(billions of roubles in current prices) ' 


* 





Year 





Education Science Total 
1940 20 0.3 2.3 
1950 54 v 10 6.4 
1960 8.5 - 3.9 . 12.4 
1965 14.1 6.9 -21.0 
1970 19.8 11.7 31.6 
1975 26.2 17.5 43.7 
1976 27.2 17.7 44.9 
1977 28.2 18.3 46 5 
1978 29.5 19.3 48.8 


Sources: Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1974 godu (The 


USSR economy in 1974), Moscow, 1975, p. 149; Narodnoe 


Khozyaistvo SSSR y 1978 godu (The USSR economy in 1978), 


Moscow, 1979, p. 535; Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR 1922-1972 . 


(The USSR economy 1922-1972), Moscow, 1972, p. 483, 


Available statistics do not permit a detailed 
analysis of the pre-war years: however, comparison 
of the figures for 1940 and 1978 indicates that, ' while 
combined expenditures for both education and 
science during the past four decades increased roughly 
by a factor of 20, expenditures for education alone 
rose by a factor of 15 and for science alone by a 
factor of 65. According to the latest estimates these 
expenditures represent, respectively, 7.2 and 4.7 per 
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cent of the Soviet national income*, The figures 
include expenditures from all sources, that is, the 
budget, industrial and agricultural enterprises, cooper- 
atives, trade unions, and other organisations. Coupl- 


'ed with the investment in industry and agriculture: 


and other sectors of the Soviet economy, this repre- 
sents an appreciable input for the ‘country’s techno- 
logy. (To be Concluded Next Week) CY | s 


| _ FOOTNOTES 


A. Kolomensky, Kak my. ispal’suem inostrannuyu tekh- 
niku (How do we use foreign technology?), Moscow, 1930, 
09, a , * "EN: 
r 29. V.I. Kasyanenko, Kak Bylayzavoevana tekniko-ekonomi- 
cheskaya samostoyatel’ nost SSSR (How the USSR won 
technological independénce), Moscow, 1964, p 127, , 7 
30. The workers in Moscow engineering works, for example, 
undertook to submit 10,000 rationalisation suggestions and 
inventions to the Fund in 1932. Trad, (Labour), January 26 

1933 l 


31. Za. industrializafsipu, (For industrialisation), February 
26, 1933, l l ' i 
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Place of Science ( from page 14) 


viewed from the perspective of massive poverty, 


redistribution of resources and changes in manage- 
ment practices of the existing resources appeared to 
be the need. There is a wealth of evidence to show 
that such differences are related to the vested interests 
dominating the social structure. Scientific training 
can be of little help in such cases. 

It is our experience that, whenever confronted 
with economic interests and questions of socio-poli- 
tical power, scientific processes often reach their 
limits. We have gone deep into this 
have been amazed by the wide spread influence of 
this type of observational differences on the very 
directions and priorities of rural development. We first 


. became aware of this malaise of development prog- 


rammes through one of our own experiences. We 
had organised a small cattle development programme, 
including a cross-breeding service, in’ Bankhedi in 


. 1972. We had been advised by some of the leading 


authorities concerned with milk .co-operatives and 
cattle-breeding that milch cattle was the most suitable 
cottage industry for generating massive rural emp- 
loyment. ‘Successful examples of Amul in Kheda 
district of Gujarat and of Bharatiya Agro-Industries 
Foundation at Uruli Kanchan in Pune’ district of 
Maharashtra had often been quoted to us. | 

After three ‘years of this work, we looked at our 
data to see who were the people who had benefited 
from the cross-breeding service. We found that 
most of the beneficiaries were well-to-do farmers and 
successful lawyers or banias from a nearby town. A 
small number belonged to the middle farmer class. 
No one had come forward for cross-bred cattle. from 
among the marginal farmer and landless classes. *How 


` would such a programme help the rural poor?" we- 
wondered. We were upset by these data and decided `. 


to check with another local voluntary agency also 
involved with ‘ cattle-breeding. 
matched with ours, although this agency worked in 
an irrigated region and had easy access to the 
markets of the towns. x 5. d 
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subject, and. 


‘Their experiences | 


32, See V.I. Kasyanenko. op clt., p. 198, A. Kolomensky, 


op cit., pp. 24-44, l 

33, A. Kolomensky, op-cit., p.17. f E 

34, Sovetskaya tekhnika za dvadtsat' pyat’ let (Soviet techno- 
logy aver 25 years), Moscow, 1945, pp. 40-41. ^ . * 
' 35. Akademiya nauk SSSR.-Kratkii ocherk istorii i deyatel’- 


nosti (The USSR Academy of Sciences, A short essay on its 


history and work), Moscow, 1968, pp. 33-34.- 
, 36. Ibid., i 
37. Organizatsiya nauki 


rule, 1917-1925), Leningrad, 1968, p. 6. 


38. Sotsial. 'no-economicheskie i organizatsionnye voprosy 
nauki v SSSR (Socio-economic and organizational problems of 


science in the USSR), No. 1, (Moscow, 1970), pp. 119-120, 


39. See A, Lapirov-Skoble. Novye puti nauki i tekniki y 
SSSR (New Paths in Sciences and Technology in the USSR), 


Moscow, 1928, pp. 9-15. 
40, E V. Chutkerashvili 


' 41. N.M. Katyntseva. Rol’ rabochikh fakultetov v formiro- 


yanii intelligentsii v SSSR (The Role of Workers’ Faculties in‘ 


‘Moulding the Intelligentsia in the USSR), Moscow, 1966, p. 8, 
42. E. V. Chutkerashvili, op. cit., p. 69. 
43, Pravda, December 14, 1979.@ ` 


~ However, we were continuously reading newspaper 
-reporis and hearing seminars in which a reputed 
voluntary organisation was claiming that the bene- 
fits cf cattle-breeding are distributed, amongst all 
„classes of the rural population. We then decided to 
look at the registers kept at the insemination centres 
of this voluntary agency. There was a big gap bet- 
ween the public claim by this agency and the data in 
its registers.. Here, too, the poor sections of popul- 
ation were excluded from the benefits of cattle- 


. breeding. Why, then, did this voluntary organis- 


ation as well as several important Government 
agencies continue to present cattle development 
programmes as a means of solving rural poverty? 
Nowhere do we read analyses showing the different- 
ial impact of “cattle development on rural people. 
.Why is it that our observations do not match with 
‘the observations of several leading agencies of the 
nation while the reality in all such experiences is the 
same? , l dl 

It appears as if there is a conscious effort to sup- 
press and mutilate certain kinds of observations in 
social sciences. - There is growing evidence to this 
effect. Last. year, All India Radio, Bhopal, inter- 
viewed us.’ During the interview -we narrated our 
experience of cattle development. The first part of 
the statement referred to the number, of beneficiaries, 
to our attempts to popularise fodder and to spread 
knowledge of animal husbandry. In the second part 


of our statement, we pointed out how the programme ' 


had failed to make any impact on rural poverty. 


The taped interview was taken away by AIR and we 


were dumbfounded «when it was broadcast a week 

later. The first part of our statement presenting a 

glamorous view of our work was broadcast, but the 
. second half was methodically excluded. Suppression 
. of scientific observation was clearly in evidence. 

This experience of ours should help in understan- 
ding the experiénce I have narrated from Orissa. It. 
is not a question of a lack- of scientific method in 
our thinking. Itis clearly a question of confron- 
tation with vested interests which ‘prevent scientific 
processes. (To be Continued) ] — |... 

Ei 


- v pervy e gody sovetskoi vlasti 
(1917-1925) (organisation of science in the early years of Soviet 


x 
Kadry dyla nmauki (Cadres for 
. Science), Moscow, 1968, pp. 61-62. 
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white doctors and brown doctors 
are far from being brothers under 
the skin. ; 

The devaluing of the ‘coloured’ 
degree has caused a loss in senio- 
rity for the coloured doctor who 


- invariably starts at a lower level 
regardless of qualification and - 
experience. This initial handicap 


tends to remain throughout the 
career and results in the coloured 


concentration at junior levels, . 
maintaining the ratio of two 
` junior doctors to a consultant. In 


fact, the study points out that 
even doctors ''whose English is 


.. ` adequate” have progressed less in 


l A doctor friend once remarked 


that when members.of his 


profession working abroad ‘come - 


home ona visit, their conversa- 
tion. carefully- -centres on their 


- style and standard of living, the 


.in Britain's. } 
Service got its first major jolt in . 
1975 when Asian and African 


- irrational features prevailing in: — 
the NHS prove beyond doubt that - 


Ji 


various sophisticated domestic 
gadgets they possess and other 
such details which are evidence 
of their affiuence. Rarely . will 
they talk about the kind of. work 


they do, their position in the- 


hierarchy, or .their professional 


, Standing among white colleagues. 
how many .people . 
. attracted by the good life abroad. * 


Naturally, 


will admit -they have discovered 


that brown being. several shades : 


darker than white must always 
be several rungs lower ? 

. The status of coloured doctors 
National Health 


doctors had to face a fresh exami- 
nation hurdle. which included a 
language test. Even after passing 
the exam they qualify only for. 
temporary registration. The “lan- 
guage skill criterion since then 
has been largely -an arbitrary 


yardstick that has kept the career . 


progress. of coloured ‘immigrant 
doctors in check. This and many 


other significant findings have. 
. been highlighted in a recent study. 


carried out by Britain’s policy 
Studies Institute: Overseas Doctors 
in the National Health Service by 
David Smith (1980). 


Indian medical students dream- 


ing of going abroad ought to be 


.aware of all the conclusions emer- 


ging from this survey. - The highly 
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'and less 


their careers than British“ doctors 


of the same age and comparable 


qualifications. The injustice is 


that even while enduring a second- : 


class status, these doctors “may 
often be doing the most, respon- 
sible jobs.” | 

‘British doctors, trying to justify 
the career lag of immigrant 


- colleagues, make much. of the 
. knowledge of spoken English. But 
immigrants, questioned 
study feel'that this factor is dis- . 
proportionately stressed and dis- 
torted. It thus appears that too 


often it is the doctor’s accent and 


the colour of his skin. that are 
crucial in getting plum appoint: - 
‘ments and not so much his 
. medical competence. 
coloured . immigfant 


Further, © 
doctors tend to be shunted off 


into “unpopular” specialities: like ` 


geriatrics and psychiatry so that 


the expertise they acquire tends 


to be of little use to the develop- 


ing countries from which they 
come and to which they may later 


return. Their degrees and training 


"are regarded as substandard but 


neither do they get the opportuni- 


ties to ,acquire the skills which . 
would enable them to be" on par. 


with the British’ doctors. One 
Indian doctor, quoted in- the 
study, does not blame the con- 
sultants for preferring British 


graduates because “their approach - 


to patient care is more thoughtful 
rigidly textbook -in 
nature.” But, he says, “if over- 
seas doctors are allowed into the 


l country they should obtain the 
training which will help them. 

develop this approach and at pre- ' 
¿sent this is not being done.” 


Another conclusion reached by 


l the study is that while rral dis- 


a 
Y 
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in the ` 


crimination as revealed in a series 
of informal interviews could not 
be’ quantified, there is enough. 


“evidence that it éxists and that 


the working of the selection com- 
mittees ought to. be investigated : 
by the Commission for Racial 
Equality. The informal interviews 


' described are most illuminating." - 
One Indian doctor says that 


finding jobs. upto registrar level 
is not difficult but “tremendous 
prejudice among English . consul- 


 tants" makes progress beyond ' 


that difficult. Another Asian, who 


failed to land a certain job des- ` 
pite better qualifications than the - 
white applicants, later found that | 


the superintendent had flatly re- 
fused to appoint him saying that- 
the matron would not work - with 
an Asian consultant. 

. Two British doctors explain 


¿how some consultants take pride 


in keeping their departments 


brown, in gradually making it 
white. After some years, the Asian 
doctors more or less “expect”. 
discrimination and refer to the”. 
“general rejection" of- Asian 


doctors by the medical Establish- . 
ment and "failure to move one - 


inch to accommodate them.” 

A senior British surgeon thinks: 
it is “scandalous” that the influx - 
of immigrant doctors has not been 


‘curbed. He says there is no point 
in training these doctors because ` 
.they would soon go back .— and ' 
- in the same breath declares that | 
- they would be, “utterly mad. to - 
He thus disapproves of ` 
. them both for staying in the UK. 


stay”. 


and for meaning to go away! He 
feels that immigrant doctors are . 
useful in filling junior posts and. ' 


. implies that they should be con- 


tent with acting as 

of hands”. ' . 
Another British consultant 

takes pains to maintain an all- 


“junior pairs - 


"white department because British 
‘doctors are * 


more reliable, com- 
petent and “honourable'.*- The 


conclusions drawn, from read 


random white reactions make 


opinions cited are common or 
rare, “the destructiveness of these 


‘views and the hostillity that goes : 


with them are the complement to 
the frustration,’ resentment and 
bitterness” felt by a number of. 


. coloured immigrant doctors. E El: 
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painful reading. Whether or not - 
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" 2 ^. lock-outs: and lay-offs exceed the man-days lost 
"Es EE through strikes. The recent Ordinance empowering . 
the Government to ban strikes and impair the bar- 
p - . gaining power of the workers in the face of inflation 
' is totally unwarranted; therefore we; are opposed to 
: "m ` it. The need actually is for measures that not only 
Nc " WES £u 9 “Seg protect the real earnings of the workers but also 

l odi . a oe a .. ensure a steady increase in it over time. 
Ec onomists (ES e The Government of India is attempting to increase 
-' 2.5. ..]. .Q business : profits and profitability through fiscal 
' : v - ^  -. + goncessions: and the manipulation of administered 
a 2 NE ©. o4. * prices. This is a major reason underlying the paucity 
on i l 7 of resources for public investment. Even the low 
level of public investment in recent years has been 
sustained mainly by an increasmg resort to deficit 





" . | financing and indirect taxation. Indirect taxes are 
Economic. TEN EE .  inereasingly encompassing essential items of mass 
‘consumption. The ratio of direct to indirect taxes 
SEDE _. has steadily fallen. At present the share of direct 
C risi S ! | | _ taxes is less than 20 per cent of total tax revenue. ` 
: 


€— In addition, the Central Government has resorted 
i: to price increases in the case of several commodities, 
., * among others petroleum products, fertiliser and coal, 
" : | "m which are disguised forms of indirect taxation, 
nox except for the fact that, unlike in the case of excise 
. duties, ¿he proceeds of these price increases do ‘not 
"have to be shared with the States. 
| The situation demands greater reliance on direct 
: AES: taxes. It is often wrongly Suggested that low rates 
! of direct taxes will improve tax collection by re- 
| : . ducing the incentives for tax evasion. There is 
' | simply nó.evidence for this; and indeed while tax 
i rates have been lowered since 1975, there has 
been no improvement in tax compliance. To improve 
the collection of direct taxes, what is. required is 
the introduction of effective: measures of detection 
"LL TAE ` -and punishment which do not exist today. - 

QU P . The generation of black money through tax 
Y evasion and. various other means has been encouraged 
| | by important political elements. in the country. 
l Measures must be devised to counter the depredation, 
pe. l E x and ensure accountability of funds received and spent 
d O by political parties. The non-banking financial com- 
| : . panies end partnership firms usually act as channels 
l ; for converting’ black, money into white, and for 
generatmg black money. They give rise.to distortions 
and inequalities, which get further aggravated in an 
' inflationary situation. The Reserve Bank. of India 
: Act. already gives the Bank powér to regulate firms . 
‘as well as companies above a certain size-class, but 
the partnership firms have not been regulated so 


E 7% RP LE far. The existing power should be Strictly 'exercised; 
NFLATION in the Indian economy has resulted in and all non-banking financial agencies currently 


boosting profits and unearned incomes, depressing outside the purview of the regulatory powers of the 
real wages and accentuating inequalities. In parti- Reserve Bank should be either brought under the 
cular, it has meant that the share of wages in national same discipline or banned. | 
income has steadily decreased; even- the recl wages ^ ' Insofar'as ownership of real estate and transac- 
of organised workers have currently declined, while tions in real estate serve as vehicles for generation 
those of the unorganised urban and rural workers. and expenditure of black money, measures should be 
have sharply fallen. 20 £22.77 voc designed(a) to tax urban property;on the basis of its 
- The view that ““wage-push” and “labour indiscip- current capital value rather than on the ridiculously 
line” have trapped the economy: in a situation of ‘low nominal value, and (5) to bring real estate trans- 
low production, low investment and high prices is actions ‘within the purview of a public agency so that 
being sedulously canvassed. This has no basis in taxes can be imposed on the correct values of the 
fact. On the contrary, man-days lost this year through estates changing hands. In order to check under- 
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At the invitation of the Government of West 

- Bengal 23 eminent economists from different paris 
of the country met’ in Calcutta on August 7 and 8, 
1981, to discuss the current economic situation. They 
have issued the following statement: — "P 
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valuation, the local population should be involved, 
if necessary, in the process of assessment. 

In order to protect the poorer sections of our 
society from inflation, there must be a comprehen- 
sive programme for the procurement and distribution 
of essential commodities, covering both urban and 
rural areas. To feed the public distribution system, it 
is essential to procure adequate supplies. Effective 
procurement of foodgrains calls for the reintroduc- 
tion of food zones and a system of differential levies. 
What is also needed is effective intervention in food- 
grains trade so as to eliminate distress sales on the 
part of poor peasants by offering them fair procure- 
ment prices. Procurement prices musi be related to 
the. costs of production. In addition, the narrow 
segment of the rural population whose prosperity has 
increased immensely in recent years should be 
brought into the orbit of direct taxation. 

In case the situation so demands, the Government 
should examine afresh the issues relating to the take- 
over of the wholesale trade in foodgrains and the role 
of the State Governments for this purpose. 

In our view, the Food-for-Work Programme is an 
essential part of the public distribution system; it 
provides the means of livelihood for the poorest in 
the rural areas. At the same time, it creates social 
and economic assets which contribute to output and 
productivity and introduces an element of discipline 
in the rural foodgrains market. This programme has 
been abandoned by the present Government under 
pressure from the landed and trading interests. Any 
cash-for-work scheme cannot be a substitute for this 
programme. Ja our view, the Food for-Work Pro- 
gramme should be revived at once and should have 
the first claim on the'stock of foodgrains in the hands 
of the Government over all other commitments. 

The present balance of payments situation is diffi- 
cult; nevertheless, we maintain that there is still con- 
siderable scope for saving foreign exchange by curb- 
ing unnecessary imports and increasing domestic 
capacity utilisation in the importables sector. Instead, 
the present policy tends to rely almost entirely on the 
wishful thinking that Indian exports can be increased 
massively even in the, context of the current world 
recession. In this pursuit of export promotion, 
imports of goods, technology and capital are being 


Woman Freedom Fighter (from page 10) 


had to return to their responsibilities at home. 
But the return was not the same nor the nature of 
theirinfluence on the family. Chameli had abandon- 
ed the garb of the traditional Rajasthani Bahurani. 
She gave away or returned to her elders all her fine 
clothes and ornaments. She lost interest in celebrat- 
ing rituals through feasting, flowers and exhibitions. 
She took to fastmg and meditation as vehicles for 
celebrating; not once did she go to buy anything for 
herself. She spun on the charkha and made a sari 
for her mother-in-law from the yarn. So deep was 
her conviction in the Gandhian message of simplicity. 
Though there was this vital change, she did not 
change her form of address to her elders, keeping the 
essence of the tradition and their faith that she was 
still amenable to them by the softness and charm 
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liberalised in an unthinking manner. The reluctance 
of the Government to mobilise domestic resources 
has led to a deliberate increase in the import content 
of output even at the expense of the utilisation of 
domestic capacity and technological capability. Even 
the recent decision to import wheat, sugar and edible 
oils could have been avoided if a different set of 
domestic policies had been pursued. l 

Import liberalisation, let it also be added, hinders 
the growth of Indian science and technology, 


-impedes progress towards technological self-reliance 


and worsens the prospects of employment generation. 
Such a general policy towards import liberalisation 
is reinforced by the IMF and also the World Bank., 
This is now leading the country along a suicidal path 
of borrowing from the Fund on an unprecedented 
scale, which only postpones the day of reckoning 
with tke balance of payments problem, and gives the 
IMF the power to impose its own style of ‘economic 
discipline’. One of the first casualties of such ‘disci- 
pline’ might well be the Food-for-Work Programme 
and the public distribution system, which offer some 
protection to the poor in our country. It might close 
even our options of independent negotiations for 
commercial borrowing abroad. We would also like 
to stress that recent large-scale borrowing from the 
IMF by some under-developed countries has simply 
meant a surrender of their economic sovereignty. This 


is not a path we would like India to follow. 

Following were the participants at the Calcutta meeting: 
Prof 1.S. Gulati (Centre for Development Studies, Trivandrum); 
Prof Amit Bhaduri (Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi); 
Dr Prabhat Patnaik (JNU); Balraj Mehta (Forum of Financial 
Writers, New Delhi); Dr Balwant Reddy (Administrative Staff 
College of India, Hyderabad); Prof A.K. Bagchi (Centre for 


Studies in Soctal Sciences, Calcutta); Prof Nirmal Chandra, 


Prof Deepak Nayyar and Prof Ranjit Sau (Indian Institute of 
Management, Calcutta); Dr R. Radhakrishna (University of 
Hyderabad); Dr Deb Kumar Bose (Indian Statistical Institute); 
Dr A.N. Oza (St, Xaviers College, Bombay); Dr: D.K. 
Rangnekar (Editor, Business Standard); Dr Kanta Ranadive 
(University of Bombay); Dr Atul Sharma (Sardar Patel Institute 
of Economic Research, Ahmedabad); Dr Asim Dasgupta 
(University of Calcutta); Prof Dipak Banerji and Dr M.K. 
Rakshis (Presidency College, Calcutta); Prof N. Krishnaji 
(Centre for Studies in Social Sciences, Calcutta); Prof Krishna 
Bharadwaj (JNU); Dr B.K. Paranjape (Gokhale Institute of 
Politics and Economics, Pune); Krishna Raj (Economie and 
Political Weekly); Dr M.J.K. Thavaraj (Kerala State Planning 
Board, Trivandrum). : s 





which was part of her nature. She moved her parents, 
the family of- her parents-in-law out of some of their 
traditional behaviour patterns using only the vehicle 
of the Mahatma, namely, ‘love’. They were so over- 
whelmed by her continued devotion and her love in 
spite of her having been a participant in one of the 
greatest public movements, the freedom struggle of 
India, that they surrendered to her. 

Gandhiji always emphasised in his writings 
that nothing moves human beings as love, nothing 
violates love as much as violence. Silent protests, 
peaceful non-cooperation cannot provoke hostility, 
on which no problem can be permanently resolved. 

Chameli Devis of India rising like an indomitable 
fire at the time when their hands and their presence 
could change the history of the country,, came back 
home to transform the value systems of their tradition- 
al homes through love.. Ultimately, as everyone 
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realises, the emancipation of women in India can 
neither be through law, through siogans or through 
having handfuls of women leaders. The change has 
to be inside the families, in the relationships between 


men and women, between elders and youngsters. 


These intra-family' changes, in attitudes cannot be 
brought about by lecturing, demonstrations’ or any- 
` thing from outside. It has to happen inside, and for 
‘that there has to be an agent inside the family. 

The agent may be a man taking up the cause of 
the women of the house due to his own mental 
emancipation, it could be a woman. When it is the 
man perhaps he can order the change by playing his 
` traditional role as head of the family. When it is a 
woman she has to win the hearts of the men in the 
family. 

The psychological and emotional experiences 
involved in taking major and frightening decisions 
such as the ones that Chameli Devi took, the first 
when she decided to leave the house and later to 
continue the Gandhian tradition, built a strength into 
her which she could use all her life; whether it was 
in an internal crisis of the joint family where money 
became an issue and the brothers divided; or when 
she lost children in infancy or later when she was 
faced with a crisis in her children's lives. She became 
known for an inner tranquillity and a complete lack 
of attachment to material possessions. During the 
brothers’ dispute she strengthened her husband's 
resolve to give away all rights to the property. During 
other social crises in the family she would not try to 
apportion blame but try to find a way out. l 

Disturbances over problems faced by her loved 
_ ones naturally were there. But a strength would come 
from inside to guide the family asto how to handle 
themselves, with a generous measure of tolerance. , 
Neither religion nor caste nor language nor economic 
status nor education had any meaning for her in her 
relationship with society. It was only: Who was 
genuine? Who did good Samaj ki sewa? — with the 


axiom that those who serve the public, especially the ` 


weak, will automatically be rewarded, if not in this 
life, in the next. That was her only andaz of human 
value. The other was to. consolidate love between 


husband and wife, between parents and children, and . 


move along with one's family. . 

This strength and this ability to live an earthly and 
love-bound existence while maintaining a saintly 
detachment from the world, was put to severe test 
during this freedom fighter’s last journey. A normal 
. medical problem got into a syndrome of complication 
in hospital. Some explicable, some drug-induced and 


some inexplicable. Throughout the 83: long days of . 


technically advanced but extremely distressing 
treatment, uncertainty and actual physical handling, 
. she remained uncomplaining, but more surprisingly, 
interested in detailed aspects of those around her and 
confident that she would recover because there was 
no fear or distress inside her clear mind. | 

It-was this last journey of the freedom fighter 
during which dozens of relatives from all over India 
called and related episodes showing how they owed 
their happiness to her and her advice; numeroüs 
social reformers and political workers called to reflect 
on her courage and while she herself battled against 
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by post-Independence India, 


the body's disturbances Chameli showed the power . 
of the freedom fighter. 

There have been — most of them are going or: 
have gone — thousands of such womien all over 
India who entered the Satyagraha movement, with 
that act of courage learning how to live and die 
courageously. They abandoned at- one stroke the 


. most dominant emotion of womankind, namely, fear. 


Itis true that this participation by women in the 
Satyagraha movement was a result of Gandhiji's 
special sensitivity to women's capacities and needs. 
It is also true that while women with their particip- 
ation contributed to the nation's freedom they also 
contributed to themselves as it totally changed their 
being. It isa great pity that these thousands of 
Chameli Devis were never mobilised, never réached 
their impact never 
recognised and used for furthering women's liber- - 
ation. The nation denied itself the largest band of 
social changers. 

If another real movement of women for self- 
emancipation has to emerge in India, it will have to 
reach ihe Chameli Devis, it will have to recognise 
their power and their capacity, and it will have to 
find a fire that will attract them which is bigger than 
material rewards. The moral sensitivity of. women 
rises to gigantic proportions — when faced with 
gigantic demands. Other countries have recently 
seen dramatic participation of women in liberation 
struggles. Zimbabwe and Nicargua are two of many 
examples, not the least of which is the participation 
of- women in the recent protest in Assam. They have 
‘come forward with greater power in such movements 


than when asked to march to protest against the 


price of potatoes or for a 10 per cent rise in wages. 
They are made for struggle, but their self-emancip- 
ation cames when the issue around which they 
‘struggle is one which is critical not only to them- 
selves but to the whole society. In that. sense they 
are genetic revolutionaries. It is this that those pro- 
moting women’s emancipation in today’s India have 


Still to understand. C] 
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CSIR and National Development 


DR. A.M, ZUTSHI ‘GULZAR’ 
Public Relations Officer, CSIR 


P ! s, 


The primary objective of the ‘Council of 


` Scientific & Industrial Research, established in 


the forties, is to create a base of scientific 


- capability and excellence over a wide spectrum 
‘of science and technology to enable it to carry 


out research of value for the development of 
industries and other sectors of economy. >` | 


, Today with its 35 national laboratories/insti- | 


tutes and 2 industrial research associations 
supported by 71 extension centres, field stations, 
etc., spread over the length and breadth of the 
country, CSIR -is one of the largest State- 


supported R&D organisations: of the world. . 


It.has on its rolls more than 4,500 scientists 


' with a: supporting staff of over 14,000. The 


total number of processes released to industry 
till the end of March 1981, is 1,293, out of 
which 571 were reported to be in production. 
'This may create an impression that the entire 
activity of CSIR relates only to: this: aspect of 


'release of processes and know-how to be 


measured in terms of premia and royalties ear- 
ned. That this is not the case can be under- 
stood if it is realiséd that CSIR, having establi- 
shed a base in accordance with the primary 


Objective, has used it to provide national 


standards, testing facilities, consultancy services, 


. undertaking sponsored research, production of 


papers, monographs, technical and feasibility 


reports, carrying out evaluation studies and' 


offering advice to Government and industry, 
popularisation of science and publication of 


- scientific journals, award of fellowships, ope- 
gation of the Scientists’ Pool, and providing 


technical assistance to other developing coun- 


tries. X . 
The areas of collaboration of CSIR with 
various Ministries and departments - have been 


increasing from year to year. A number of pror 


jects continued to be undertaken by the labora- 
tories in collaboration with different Ministries/ 
departments of the Government both at the 
Centre and in the States. Design and consul- 
tancy capabilities in many specialised areas 
have been developed by the laboratories. A 


number of collaborative programmes have been * 


undertaken by the laboratories with various 
universities in specific areas. Collaborative 
programmes have also: been undertaken with 
international agencies in several areas. The 
setting up of national facilities by CSIR has 


added distinctively to the scientific and techno- 


logical potential of the country as a whole. — 
Thus it can be seen that CSIR renders wide- 
ranging services to support the national infra- 
structure in the achievement of self-reliance. 
Some highlights of the contribution of the 
national laboratories and the various units .at 
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the headquarters to different sectors of national - 
economy such as the public sector, private . 


sector, Government departments, etc., during 


the last year and a half are given here. Itis- *' 


hoped that this will give an insight into the 
range.of activities of CSIR and. the national 
laboratories. . 


Resources Development 


A number of laboratories have been engaged 
in this aréa both on shore and off-shore. A 
significant development has been the success 
that the National’ Institute of Oceanography, 


Goa, has achieved in exploration of minerals 


in the ocean-bed. Polymetallic (manganese) 


nodules have been collected by NIO under a: 


programme of exploration of deep-sea mineral 
deposits in the Indian Ocean. NIO's oceano- 


graphic ship R.V. Gaveshani collected the first ` 
sample of polymetallic nodules, during its 86th — 


irn from a depth of 3.6 km on January 20, 


The nodules contain nickel, copper and 


‘cobalt, besides manganese and iron. India is 


the seventh country in the world to have deve- 


loped capability to collect polymetallic nodules. 


from deep-sea floor, the other countries being 
the USA, UK, USSR, Japan, West Germany 
and France.. E NAE . 

. Encouraged by the results of this! survey, the 
NIO scientists are planning to extend the survey 
of nodules to other areas in the Indian Ocean, 
especially the central Indian Ocean, where large 
areas are reported to be carpeted with high- 
grade polymetallic nodules. , 


With the collection of the nodules by NIO, 


the project enters the second phase, under 
which the other CSIR laboratories will initiate 
researches on the mining, recovery, beneficia- 
tion and metallurgy of the nodules.  , 

NIO contributed significantly towards the 


development of offshore oil-fields and a num- - 


ber of surveys for the Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission and the Oil India Ltd. were under- 
taken at Bombay High, Kori Great and Direc- 
tion Bank, Muru and Godavari river basins. 
The surveys, were aimed at (a) locating and 


finding out the nature of pipelines already ' 
laid, (b) studying the bottom topography of the ` 


drilling sites, (c) conducting 'oceanographic 


Studies to support drilling activities, and (d) 
position fixing of drilling rigs. Pr 


? 


Two laboratories that have offered several 
innovative techniques and methods for survey 


' of coals and coal-mining are the Central Fuel 


Research Institute, Jealgora, and the Central 


| . ‘Mining Research Station at Dhanbad. Work 
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carried O 
‘ment Programme at the seven Coal Survey 
Units of CFRI covers investigations on 35 coal- 
fields.. One hundred .boreholes drilled in 110 
blocks have been studies comprising a total 
core-length of 21,000' m., analysing 8000 


samples in all. ln addition, work has been con- : 


tinued on physical and chemical survey of coals 


including lab.-scale beneficiation tests for aid to - 


industry (900 samples) and railways (2,000 
samples) The value of the work has been esti- 
mated at over Rs. 24.5 lakhs. 


On the basis of the recommendations of. 


CMRS huge quantities of coal have been mined 
underneath railway lines and large structures 
without damage to track or the buildings. 


` CMRS has also developed a new method of in 
situ degasification in coal’ seams by bacterial 


infusion. The results obtained by way of reduc- 
tion of methane emission are quite encouraging. 

At the request of the Geological Survey of. 
India (GSD, 10,600 line km of airborne geo- 


physical surveys, employing magnetometric and ' 


scientillometric methods were carried out over 


the Cuddapah Basin. This forms a part ofa . 


total of 30,000 line km sponsored last year by 
GST. The techniques and. instrumentation for 
these surveys were earlier developed at NGRI. 
NGRI (National Geophysical Research Insti- 
tute, Hyderabad) and Groundwater Survey and 


Development Agency (GSDA), Maharashtra, . 


have jointly selected two sub-basins (Godavari- 
Purna and Kukadi) in Aurangabad and 


Ahmednagar districts of Maharashtra for-“inte- . 
grated hydrogeological and geophysical studies’. . 


These sub-basins (each covering 1,000 sq. km. 
area) come under moderate and scarce rainfall 


‘regions of the State. Other areas under investi- 


‘gation are Lower Maner Basin (Ramanuja- 
puram area) and Marvanka Basin (Anantapur 
area), Andhra Pradesh. ` 

The Central Glass & Ceramic Research Insti- 
tute, Calcutta, has been undertaking resources 


- [quality assessment surveys for' various State 
Governments. Last year, a consultancy project - 


was sponsored by the Maharashtra State Mining 
Corporation Ltd., for evaluation of aluminous 
minerals from Bhandara, Maharashtra. The 


minerals were found suitable for making high ' 


alumina refractories containing up to 72 per 
cent alumina. jJ 
The Indian Institute of Petroleum, Dehra 
Dun, has been working in close collaboration 
with the Ministry of Petroleum, Oil India -Etd.. 


and other refineries. After completing drtailed ` 
studies on actual production samples of Bombay. 
High crude oil, IIP prepared a “Bombay High - 


Crude Oil Hand Book”, which gives compre- 


hensive basic data on all aspects of this crude. 


This hand-book which hàs been prepared for 


.the Oil Industry Development : Board would 


serve the needs of various refineries ' using 


^. 
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ut under the Resource Quality Assess- . 


. Work. 


The, National Metallurgical Laboratory, 


- Jamshedpur, has been breaking fresh ground in 


offering its expertise in the technology of steel- 


- making to other developing countries as well. . 


An assignment on beneficiation of two low- 
grade oolitic iron ores from Syria, with strict 
adherence to timé schedules, referred to NML 
through the Metallurgical and Engineering 
Consultants (MECON), Ranchi, was completed 


. satisfactorily. The aim of the investigation was 


' , to establish an iron and steel complex in Syria 


-— 


based on their raw materials. 

About 4 million tonnes of complex lead and 
zinc ore .deposits. are reported in the Rome- 
gangri-Canekga and Chakula areas of Bhutan 
as sulphides in partly oxidised and fully oxidised 
forms. Fully oxidised ore is reported to be of 


. the order-of about 3 million tonnes. Bench 


scale investigations on the oxidised, ore of 
Chakula areas, assaying about 25 per cent zinc 
and 4.5 per cent lead were conducted by NML. 
This project was sponsored by the Geological 


1 


Survey of India. 


. A comprehensive and voluminous publication ` 


entitled "Wealth of India’ brought out by the 
Publications and Information Directorate, New 
Delhi, contains vital information on all natural 


-and industrial products of the country as a 


whole: , The publication is marked by excel- 
lence in the matter of scientific identification, 
classification, description, origin and other 


aspects of the country's wealth. The publication : 


is undergoing revision in parts and is also being 
brought out in Hindi in the name of Bharat ki 
Sampada. i 


Biotechnologies 
- There are at present 10 national laboratories/ 
institutes in the area of biological sciences and 
over the years they have developed a strong 
capability in biotechnology, particularly in 
findmg out newand adaptive technologies for 
the production of drugs.and pharmaceuticals, 


basic and fine chemicals, pesticides and in agro 
and post-harvest technologies. A few of them 


- have also been offered to other developing 


countries. For instance, pilot plant for the 
manufacture of diosgenin and progesterone 
based on CSIR technology developed at RRL, 
Jammu, was set up in Burma under the Indian 
Technical and Economic Co-operation Pro- 
gramme of the Government of India. Pilot 


. Plants for the manufacture of citrus juice con- 


centrate and miltone have been set up by the 
Central Food Technological Research Institute, 
Mysore, for the Central Research Organisation, 
‘Rangoon, Burma. ` tus l 

The Council has been one of the foremost 
agencies in the country to anticipate advances 
in biclogical science. Realising the need for 


Bombay High crude, for processing and design undertaking programmes in forward areas of 
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biology, the Council set up, as early as in 1977, 
the Centre for Cellular and Molecular Biology 
at Hyderabad. The establishment of CCMB 
fulfils a long-felt need in the country for provid- 
ing the necessary thrust in the areas of molecular 
and cellular biology, recognised as frontier areas 
the world over. The Centre is a unique institu- 
. tion of its kind established in India with the 
primary objective of conducting- research in 
frontier and multi-disciplinary areas of modern 
biology with a view to seeking potential appli- 
cations in agricultural, veterinary and medical 
sciences and industry. At present the Centre 
is engaged in projects on regulation cell division 
and malignant transformation, new proteins 
from seminal plasma, reversible denaturation of 
proteins, preparation of fine biochemicals, etc. 
Already the laboratory has transferred ‘to 
industry a process for isolation of papain 
concentrate and crystalline papain — used in 
pharmaceutical industries. 

The new cervical dilator (Isaptent 1), which 


was developed by the Central Drug Research © 


Institute, Lucknow, is now under production 
by a Bombay firm and is being marketed under 
the trade name of Dilex-C. The device is made 
from the indigenously available Isapgol seed 
husk and is better and cheaper than the impor- 
ted “laminaria tent" presently used as an aid 
in medical termination of pregnancy. À second 
generation quick-swelling dilator (Isaptent II) 
has been developed and provides the desired 
degree of dilation of the cervix in 5-6 hours as 
compared to 10-14 hours with Isaptent I. Effi- 
cacy of trial of Isaptent II has been successfully 
completed in about 1000 cases and the Drugs 
Controller (India) has given marketing per- 
mission. 

A process for the production of primaquine, 
the only drug available for treatment of relapses 
in malaria, starting from panisidine, was hand- 
ed over by CDRI to a firm in Hyderabad, 
after establishing the optimal parameters for 
its production. A process for the production of 
bumetamide (diuretic) from chlorobenzoic acid 
was completed and released. The process for 
sulphamethoxazole (anti-bacterial) was demons- 
trated to a firm in Calcutta. Work on the pro- 
cesses .for metronidazole (antiprotozoal), start- 
ing from glyoxal, and for trimethoprim (anti- 
bacterial), both sponsored by a Bombay firm, 
has been completed. 
 *Tromaril’ N.B. Phenylethyl anthranilic acid 
is a potent non-steroidal anti-inflammatory and 
antirheumatic drug. Extensive animal studies 
have shown that its anti-inflammatory action is 
possibly related to its anti-prostaglandin action. 
Toxicological studies indicate that ‘Tromaril’ 
has a wide margin of safety even on long-term 
administration. Extensive clinical trials have 
confirmed its anti-inflammatory action in 
rheumatology and soft tissue inflammatory con- 
ditions. It has excellent gastric tolerance and 
has no toxic ‘effects on vital organ systems. 
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the basis of knowhow developed by the Region- 
al Research Laboratory, Hyderabad. 


Production plant trials for the manufacture `. 


of 6-aminopenicillanic acid, a key intermediate 
in semisynthetic penicillin production, were 
carried out at Hindustan Antibiotics Ltd., Pune; 


‘with the immobilised penicillin acylase system 


developed at the National Chemical Laboratory, 
Pune, in collaboration with the firm. The pro- 
duction scale runs confirmed the re-use poten- 
tial and efficiency of the system established 
earlier in pilot plant trials. ` 

A simple convenient method for the isolation 
of vinblastine as its sulfate from the leaves of 
Vinca rosea has been worked out by NCL. The 
process has been optimised on 40 kg per batch: 
About 1 g. of vinblastine sulfate can be isolated 
from 5 kg of the leaves. Vinblastine sulfate is 


. used for the treatment of Hodgkin’ disease and 


. Other lymphomas. Very recently it has been 


shown that it can be used in the treatment of 
rheumatoid arthritis. A method for converting 
vinblastine to vincristine is now being worked 
out. Vincristine is a life-saving drug and is 
specifically used in the treatment of children’s 
leukemia. | l 

Quinapyramine sulphate and chloride (QSC) 


" is a vital drug used in the treatment of Try- 


panosomiasis which is a fatal disease affecting 


domestic animals like cows, buffaloes, horses, . 


camels, dogs, etc. The. NCL processes for the 
manufacture of QSC has been successfully 
demonstrated. The product made by the NCL 
process has been subjected to extensive field 
trials and found to be acceptable. A firm in 
Pune hopes’ to commence production of this 
drug early next year. The requirement of this 
drug is about 10 tonnes per annum valued 
around Rs. 2 crores. 

The agro-technology developed: by the 
National Botanical Research Institute, Lucknow, 
for mass production of German Chamomile 
(Matricaria chamomilla Linn.) flowers to yield 
blue oil on distillation has been commercially 
exploited. The blue oil obtained on steam 
distillation of flowers, finds extensive use in 
pharmaceutical and flavouring industries. 


Ergot production was started by the Central 


Indian Medicinal and Aromatic Plants, Luck- 
now, on farmers’ land in Kashmir Valley in 
collaboration with a firm in Bombay. The 
inputs were provided by the firm, while tech- 
nical guidance and inoculum were provided by 
CIMAP. It is estimated that about 7 tonnes 
of ergot valued at Rs. 5.8 lakhs would have 
been produced. Ergot was cultivated by 
farmers on land where the farmers would have 


The drug is being produced and marketed on 
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. got a very poor yield of any other essential ' 


agricultural crop. 

Lavender oil, produced from various species 
of Lavandula, is one of the important essential 
oils used in perfumery and cosmetic industries. 
The entire requirement of the country was 
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imported at an approximate cost of Rs. 20 lakhs 
per annum. The Research and Development 
Unit of CIMAP at Manasbal in Kashmir has 
been successful in the introduction of lavender 


on commercial scale and about 4-ha plantation: 


has already been raised. The trials indicated 
that lavender oil could be produced in Kashmir 
Valley. This would be a boon to farmers in the 
valley because it could be grown on poor soil. 
Similarly, lavendin, an essential oil-bearing 


‘plant, has also been introduced and could be 


grown on such soil. 
A new variety of hops ‘Commet’ was releas- 


ed for commercial cultivation in Kashmir | 


Valley. This year 85 tonnes of hops valued at 
Rs. 65 lakhs were produced in the valley using 
RRL (Regional Research Laboratory), Jammu, 
technical know-how. Three short-term train- 
ing courses in cultivation of hops were con- 
ducted by the Laboratory. Clocimum (the oil 
of which can substitute clove oil), (released last 
year) has been brought under commercial 


cultivation in about 3.2 hectares of land in 
" Jammu mainly to cater to the demand for its 


seed. Elite clones of Dioscorea composita 
were developed and 7,000 rooted plants of this 
species were supplied to private growers in 
Maharashtra and NE India. Testing facili- 
ties and technical know-how were provided to 
mushroom growers of Kashmir Valley; 19,000 
bottles of spawn were also supplied, leading to 
production of mushroom worth about Rs. 12 
lakhs. ae 
As a result of NBRI’s work on betelvine 
cultivation and on its recommendation, the 
Government of Uttar Pradesh has decided to 
bring ‘pan’ cultivation under its ‘Drought 


` Prone Areas Programme” (DPAP) and extend - 


all benefits and concessions to ‘pan’ growers. 
In the area of post-harvest technology, the 


Central Food Technological Research Institute, ` 


Mysore, has established its credibility by offer- 
ing several turn-key jobs for the setting up of 
food processing and beverages industries, in 
various scales, both in India and abroad. 


Oh the basis of consultancy provided by the 


Institute plants for the manufacture of energy 
food are being set up at Mysore, Raichúr and 
Chitradurga. On the basis of know-how made 
available by the Institute commercial produc- 
tion. of cocoa mass has been started by a 
Mysore firm. Surveys on food resources and 
infrastructural facilities in several States have 


been conducted. by CFTRI and project reports: 


for setting up of fruit. and vegetable product 
industries prepared. The Institute is assisting 
Indonesia in setting up a post-harvest technology 


‘centre, at Bogor under a World Bank assign- . 
. ment. This centre houses a pilot plant as well 


as modern storage and infestation control 
laboratories. ` B 

The National Chemical Laboratory, Pune, 
has made progress in the application of tissue 


t 


culture for propagation of virus-free and dis- 
ease-resistant plants. Using this technique, the 
laboratory has developed new methods for 
clonal propagation of cardamom, teak, tama- 
rind and banana. 


Electronics: . 
Devices and Materials; 
Instrumentation 


A number of laboratories of CSIR are eng- 
aged in R&D related to this area— particularly 
as regards instrumentation in their fields of 


- 


specialisation. However, the principal achieve- 


ments are highlighted herein. 

Af the request of the Railway Design & 
Standards Organisation (RDSO), (Ministry of 
Railways), Lucknow, reSearch and development 
work on the project for the development of 
single-phase-fo-three-phase converter for re- 
placing the rotary converter used on WAM 4 
loccmotive was first initiated at CEERI, asa 
sponsored research programme. 

The first prototype of the inverter was tested 
for satisfactory performance on a static loco- 
motive in January, 1977. Subsequently several 
tests were carried out by RDSO and CEERI, 
so that the equipment could be finally incor- 
porated in the complete system of WAM 4 
locomotives. Based on the suggestions of 
RDSO, engineering modifications were carried 


. out from time to time. on the first prototype 


and as per recommendations of the Review 
Committee, Model Al of the converter was 
fabricated and subjected to detailed trials on 
fuli load in the Ghaziabad Electric Loco Shed. 
In 2 parallel path, one of the WAM 4 Electric 
Locomotives (No. 20462) was modified by the 
Indian Railways for incorporating the CEERI 
equipment. 
During the first week of January, 1981, 
Locomotive No. 20462 was fitted with the 
CEERI converter and after successful tests with 
full load, it was subjected to road runs from 
Gkaziabad Loco shed to Khurja junction at 
speeds varying from 15 kmph to more than 115 


' kmph. The output voltage of the inverter was 


weil within limits staying between 390 and 400 
volis. 
A programme of collaboration was entered 


- into by NPL with a firm in Delhi for pro- 


duction of solar grade silicon, with the objective 
that eventually it may be possible to make 
solar grade silicon in the country on a large 
scale. The firm has started production of 


. trichlorosilane and this has been converted into 


polycrystalline silicon in NPL. 

An electronic Comber Counter for comber 
machine used in textile industries has beer 
developed by the Central Scientific Instruments 
Organisation, Chandigarh, as a substitute For 
the presently used mechanical system. The 
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system developed incorporates digital circuits - 


to counter and register the length of yarn in the 
comber machine. The device is useful in finding 
the efficiency of the combing process in textile 
industries. It has been ‘tried by a textile 
machine making company at Coimbatore and 
the performance has been found satisfactory. 


Cryoprobe developed af the National Physi- . 


cal Laboratory, New Delhi, which has been 
effectively used for treatment of contract and 
retinal disorders, etc., has also been tried for 
treatment. of tumours. However, one of the 
major difficulties encountered is its low” déstruc- 
tion capability. A number of basic studies 
were undertaken to substantially increase the 
refrigeration capacity of the NPL-developed 
machine, without sacrificing the tip ' tempe- 
rature, and the new machine developed by the 
laboratory gives 6-8 times more cooling capa- 
city at —80°C. Initial trials, conducted in a 
hospital both on cancerous and non-cancerous 
tumours are encouraging. ‘ 


A Minicardioscope, to enable instant diagnosis . 


in cardiac emergencies, has been. designed. and 
developed by the Central Scientific Instruments 


Organisation, Chandigarh. ‘It takes the ECG 


-within a few seconds of placing it on the 


patient's chest. The instrument provides a new 


diagnostic concept with a.portable, cordless, ' 


battery-operated electrocardioscope with integ- 
rated electrodes for direct application on the 
patient's thoracic region. It was put on exten- 
sive clinical trials at the Post-Graduate Insti; 
tute for‘, Medical Education and Research 
(PGI), Chandigarh, and its operation was 
found satisfactory and useful. 

-A Cardiotocograph, a sophisticated ultrasonic 
instrument for displaying and recording foetal 
heart rate .and labour activity, developed last 


‘year at CSIO, has successfully undergone 
'extensive clinical trials at PGI, Chandigarh. 


DC Earth Resistivity Meter developed by 
the National Geophysical Research Institute, 
Hyderabad, is being manufactured by a firm 
in Hyderabad. 

Technical know-how for, production. of 
Proton Procession Magnetometer and Shallow 
EM prospecting unit has been transferred by 
NGRI to a firm in Hyderabad under the 
agreement reached between the firm and the 
National Research Development Corporation 
of India. 


Chemicals, | 


Chemical Engineering `- 


. À number of laboratories have transferred to 
industry several processes for the production of 
chemicals used in a wide range of industries, 
Also some of the laboratories offer process 
design and scale-up consultancy and technical 


. aid for the production of industrial and agro- 
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chemicals, including pesticides. 


A semi-commercial plant for the production - 


of butenediol was commissioned by Hindustan 
Organic Chemicals Ltd: (HOC), Rasayani. This 


plant has a capacity of 150 tonnes per annum 


and is based on the work done in NCL in a 
joint development programme. The catalyst 
development and pilot plant studies were carried 


out in NCL. The process involves two major - 


steps. The first .step for the production of 
2-butynediol from acetylene and formaldehyde 
is working satisfactorily. Work on the second 
step. of hydrogenation to produce butenediol 
will commence shortly. Subsequently, HOC 
proposes to install a plant of the capacity: of 


1,500 tonnes per annum giving a product valued . ` 


at Rs 7.5 crores annually. 


Monocrotophos, an important systemic in- 


secticide of organophosphorus group with high 


activity against aphids, mites and worms, has ' 
been developed by RRL(H). Designs have been’ ` 


worked -out for NOCIL, Bombay, and another 
firm in Pune, who will set up their Commercial 


plants with a capacity of 600 tonnes per annum , 


with a turnover of Rs 5 crores. i 


Process design for a broad-spectrum insecti- - 
. cide (diazinon) effective against a large variety 


of orchard, vegetable and soil pests, flies and 


bugs has been given by RRL(H) to a firm in - 
Pune. The capacity of the commercial plant is. - 


expected to be 250 tonnes per annum with a 
turnover of Rs 2 crores. ' i 


DDVP is an organophosphorus pesticide  — 
effective against household pests. Process know- ` 


how has been developed and demonstrated by 
NCL to a firm in Pune. The commercial plant 
will have a capacity of 90 tonnes per annum 
with an annual turnover of Rs 2 crores. 

The National Organic Chemical Industries 
Ltd. (NOCIL), Bombay, entered into a very 


comprehensive engineering consultancy. agree- - 


ment with RRL, Jorhat, for setting up an inte- 


- grated plant for the production (100 kg/batch). 


of chlorfenvinphos — an effective pesticide 
against soil insects, root flies, root 'and cut 
worms, Colorado beetle on rice and stem 
borers on maize, potato hoppers, leaf sugarcane 


and rice. The agreement included demonstration : 


of the scaled up process know-how for genera- 
tion of 300 kg of technical chlorfénvinphos for 


consumer acceptability studies, preparation of | 


basic design package for a commercial plant of 
600 tpa and providing (optical) design engineer- 


ing assistance during commercial production.  . 


An integrated semi-commercial plant of 100 kg/ 


batch set up at RRL, Jorhat, would provide ' 


data and basic designs for a commercial unit of. 
600 tpa capacity. NOCIL plans to set-up the 
commercial plant in Maharashtra. P 

: A collaborative research project between M/s, 
Balmer Lawrie Company Ltd, Calcutta, .and 
CLRI for scaling up of processes developed 


already on laboratory scale for the production : 
of a range of synthetic fatliquors has been ' 
initiated during this year. This project involves | 
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payment of Rs. 6.25 lakh by Balmer Lawrie 
to CLRI. 

Glyoxal is a highly reactive dialdehyde used 
in the. manufacture of textile auxiliary resins 
and the drug intermediate methyl imidazole. 
The entire requirement of the chemical (about 

. 2,000 tonnes/year) is being met by imports. 
Based on the process know-how and basic engi- 
neering package provided by RRL (H), two 
units have gone into production. The Labora- 
tory scientists have helped in the successful 
commissioning of the plant. The product has 
gained acceptance from the major consumers of 
glyoxal. 

A method for the production of tallow-like . 
fat from castor oil used for soap making by a 
single step process has been developed and 
released by RRL (H) to NRDC for commercial 
exploitation. This is expected to replace 
imported tallow for soap making. A patent on 
this process has been filed. 

Production plant trials for the manufacture 
of 6-amino-penicillanic acid, a key intermediate 
in semisynthetic penicillin production, were 
carried out at Hindustan Antibiotics Ltd., Pune, 
with the immobilised penicillin acylase system 
developed at NCL in collaboration with the 
firm. The production scale runs. confirmed the 
re-use potential and efficiency of the system 
established earlier in pilot plant trials. 

A firm in Bombay has commissioned a 400 
TPA plant for the manufacture of endosulfan at 
their factory on Thana-Belapur Road, based on 
NCL know-how. Endosulfan is a widely used 
broad spectrum insecticide on many vegetables 
and food crops. Assistance for” commissioning 
of the plant was provided by NCL. The annual 

. value of production of endosulfan from this 


- plant would be around Rs. 4 crores. 
“=°>.A.100 TPA pilot plant for the manufacture 


of méthyl:chlorosilanes-(based on NCL know- 
how) was installed: and successfully operated by 
a Bombay firm at their site in collaboration 
with the laboratory. The designs of the reactor 
` had been prepared by NCL and its performance 


US & Pak-Soviet Relations (from page 8) 


any venture to arm the resistance. But all the major 
features of the operation, according to American 
officials, have been personally approved by Pakistant 
President Mohammad Zia. To reduce the risk of 
Soviet retaliation, the Pakistanis imposed three 
conditions of their own: first, the countries supplying 
weapons to Afghanistan would not acknowledge their 
role; second, arms arriving in Pakistan would have to 
move immediately across the border, without any 
storage or warehousing; and third, the quantity of 
weapons moving through Pakistan would be limited 
to the equivalent of about two plane-loads a week. 
The weapons arrive as.air cargo: in Pakistan, in 
planes whose marking; are constantly changed. 
There, under the supervision of the Pakistani Inter- 
Services Intelligence Directorate, the arms are trans- 
ferred to the Mujahiddin, who can carry them across 
the border on the backs of men and mules, then up 
into the mountain passes where the weapons are 
distributed to bands of tribesmen in their camps". 
Such is the tragedy of Afghanistan, triggered by 
the Daud Coup, subsequent revolution and eventual 
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kas been highly satisfactory. NCL will now 
undertake work on the designs for the reactor of 
1000 TPA capacity. 

Process know-how package on tartaric acid 
from tamarind leaves along with the demonstra- 
tion data was released by RRL (Jorhat) toa 
Bangalore firm. The entire demand of our 
cauntry (over 500 tonnes/annum) is being 
imported. In the first phase, the factory will. 
produce 100 tonnes of tartaric acid per annum. 

A 660 tonne/hr. beta-naphthol plant (cost 
over Rs. 1.3 crore) based on CFRI know-how 

- of conversion of by-product naphthalene of 
coke ovens has been put on stream in Bokaro. 
The plant has been set up under: licence from 
NRDC which also supported the venture with 
financial assistance. © 

Anti-corrosion packaging paper is used for 
the prevention of corrosion of all types of 
ferrous items and engineering stores, such as 
components of bicycles, sewing machines, type- 
writers, refrigerators, small arms, etc. The value 
of the demand for this paper is estimated at 
about-a crore of rupees per annum and is ex- 
pecteG to increase in the years to come. The 
inhibitive chemicals are dissolved either in water 
or a sclvent and the paper to be coated is treat- 
ed with this solution by roller coating technique 
in such. a way that the coated paper is also dried 
during the process itself. The coated paper is 
later wound in rolls. This process know-how - 
was demonstrated by CECRI to the representa- - 
tive of e Bombay firm satisfactorily. 

Optimal conditions have been standardised on. 
pilot plant scale by RRL (H) for the prepara- 
tion of tristearin and stearic acid by simultaneo- 
ous dehydration and hydrogenation of castor 
oil. A tench-scale process has been developed 
by CSMCRI to extract liquid wax from Jojoba 

‘seeds anc obtain lubricating oil after their 
sulphurisztion. 

The pracess of RRL, Jammu, for the manu- 
facture of gibberellic acid by submerged culture 
was transferred to a Bombay firm. 


(Issued by the PRO, CSIR.) ADVT 


Soviet military intervention and now kept going by ` 
the American manipulation to exploit the situation, 
to make Asiens fight the Russians, and to keep US 
stranglehold on Pakistan. This is why it has to be 
repeated again that Lord Carrington's Mission to 
Moscow (Mainstream July 25, 1981) was basically 
dishonest, As z Foreign Minister, and confidant: of 
the Americans, his lordship surely knew the real facts 
of the situation well enough. If so, he knew that his 
mission was a charade for the sake of public rela- 
tions. 

Moreover, those who are  overimpressed by 
Carrington’s concern for the Afghans should serious- 
ly ponder over a simple news-item reported from 
Frankfurt by Reuters on July 12, 1981. It stated: 
"Forty-four Afghan refugees have applied for poli-. 
tical asylum, in’. West Germany after storming off a 
plane at Frankfurt airport. The Afghans, including 
10 children, arrived from Britain, where they were: 


denied entry on Wednesday; -on their way back to. `` 
Pakistan”. The Afghans, of course, are not White; 


They are only Asians, cannon-fodder against the 
Russians. - 


Is any further comment necessary? (August5) 0] 


tea 1n, ma ¿vew Delhi on August 20/21, 1981 


i Licence No. U-20 Licensed to past without prepayment. Regd, with Registrar of Newspapers of India under No, RN 7064/62 
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IS th AUGUST-OUR PLEDGE 


The 15th of August i is India' s day of TN oe haloed with the glory of 
two hundred years’ unceasing struggle of the common people shining with the 
blood and sacrifice of tHe countless martyrs. ` ` 


e 
+ $ 


15th of August is committed to that struggle and sacrifice to establish sal S 
‘right to shape their own destiny, to make possible a social. system, free of exploit- 


"ation, established on the solid foundation of equal rights for all nationalities, 
tribes, races, communities and classes. 


"India i is a free country now. But that en still remains unfulfilled. 
Millions of. toiling people are determined to fulfil their cherished objective — to. 


defeat the.conspiracy of the vested. interests trying to subvert that Sacred commit- . 
ment to the people. They do not care for the democratic rights of the masses. They: 


want to trample the people’ s indomitable desire to shape their: destiny under the 
steamroller of secessionism. They want to shatter the dream of an exploitation- 
free social system. by perpetuating a reign of authoritarianism. 


The unrepayable. debt of. blood and tears to fhose immortal ‘martyrs and 
fighters for freedom has never been disowned by the people of the State. They are 
determined to redeem the pledge of 15th August through glorious and Ate 
Struggle against oppression and tyranny on all fronts. 


“The Left-Front Government i is a partner in the people’ S glorious struggle. 
iti is s determined to stand by the commitment of 15th August. Over the last four 
years this determination i is writ large on the expansive grain-fields, is echoed by the 
resounding. roar. of the wheels of the industry and is heard loud and clear in the 
‘Voices of millions of people. ~ 


Today, when the dark conspiracies bif when authoritarian and separatist 


forces are overbusy in subversive activities, let the unity of the indomitable people 


- be unbreakable; let the fond dreams of the freedom- fighters | and i umore. 


martyrs come true SOON: ` 


That’s the pledge of 15th Ami and may this pledge b be proclaimed by the 
- flutter of the flag of the Independence Day. | 
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B Stakes in Sri Lanka 


A state of emergency is threatening to 
become a way of life in Sri Lanka, and 


‘a continuing situation. of this kind bodes 


no good either for the island republic itself 
or for countries. in the neighbourhood 
which can hardly remain unaffected by 
such developments in any part of the 
region. The current emergency imposed by 
President Jayawardene is the second within 
a span of three months, and it follows an 
orgy of violence in which the Tamil-speak- 
ing minority has been the victim of Sinha- 
lese majority chauvinism. The events in 
early June this year, when the earlier emer- 
gency was clamped down, were not dissimi- 
lar in nature, though last year’s emergency 
related to nationwide labour unrest. 

Our External Affairs Minister, Nara- 


'simha Rao, rightly discouraged overreac- 


tion based on emotion and misconceived 
nationalism; he took the correct stand that 
the main responsibility for solving its inter- 
nal problems was that. of the Sri Lanka 
Government, even while he did not gloss 
over the legitimate concern felt in this 
country over the latest developments. - The. 
demand for taking the issue of people of 
Indian origin in Sri Lanka to the United 
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Nations was absurd and indefensible, and 
the Government of India was perfectly 
justified in rejecting the preposterous idea 
out of hand. Nevertheless, anxiety for the. 
future persists, and there is no escape from 
it, unless: speedy steps are taken by the 
Jayawardene Government and the political 
parties in Sri Lanka to bring about an 
atmosphere of harmony and goodwill 
among all sections of the population in 
that country. | | 

The .latest is a Sri Lanka Government 
comununique expressing concern about the 
possibility of an organised attempt by 
“groups or forces that are working to dis- 
rupt the traditional goodwill that exists” 
between Sri Lanka and India. Strangely, 
the Ceylon Observer, state-controlled Eng-: 
lish: daily, in a reference to the murder of 
an Indian pilgrim to which the communi- 
que ‘had also referred, has dismissed the 
*organised attempt” theory as incorrect. 
However, the problem is much larger than 
the murder of one pilgrim, and merits care- 
ful consideration by all sides. 

The history of people of Indian origin in Sri Lanka, 


beginning with the import of indentured labour for 
the plan:ations during British rule in the last century, 


Foreign Policy Dimensions o Media: 
Treading on Whose Toes? u IMF and 

Conditionality o Mitterand and Africa 
o Trends in Collective Bargaining 
o Cooperatives 


in Tea Industry o 


K.FN. Rai on Irfan Habih Case 


is too well known to need recapitulation in detail 
here. It is enough to note that there are now two 
categories-of such people in the island: those who are 
Sri Lanka nationals, having been given citizenship, 
and those who under agreements that are about to 
expire should by now have been repatriated to India 
but have not been. That over the years only a third 
of the latter category have been repatriated, leaving 
more than six lakh stateless persons uncertain about 
their future, does not speak well of the earnestness 
with which the Sri Lankan politicians and bureau- 
cracy have gone about implementing solemn bilateral 
agreements. ` 

The majority agitation against the minority in 
Sri Lanka is no new phenomenon. As long ago as 
"1958 there was a virtual pogrom directed against the 
linguistic/religious minority, and in the intervening 
period there have been riots in different places, any 
. small spark . being enough to start off senseless 
violence. It has rightly been pointed out that, Sri 
Lanka not having gone through the phase of mass 
struggle to achieve independence, a political cement- 
ing factor has been noticeably absent among the 
people of that country. The Sinhalese and the 
minorities have been living more or less in isolation 
from one another, and neither successive Govern- 
ments nor the political parties nor other leaders of 
public opinion have exerted themselves over the 
years to bring about national and emotional integ- 
tation. - 

This is not to say that the Tamil leaders always 
adopted a reasonable approach or took any bold 
initiative to bring about a shared consciousness of 
national unity. As in Britain — the comparison is 
only of very limited relevance, though — economic 
factors have played an important part in exacerbat- 
ing feelings. The minority had an initial advantage 
in the matter of jobs, for example, and in business 
and trade. Resentment of such a situation in the 
ranks of the majority should have been sympatheti- 
cally understood, which was not unfortunately the 
case, On the other hand, when there was what is 
called a Sinhalese “backlash”, the Tamil minority 
reacted by demanding a separate homeland — a 
demand that no nation can countenance. It has to 
be noted, however, that in more recent times the 
Tamil United Liberation Front (TULF) which had 
raised the statehood demand has adopted a mode- 
rate posture. The authorities should have taken 
advantage of this fact — Jayawardene did make 
some friendly gestures, but these were not adequate. 
The TULF was unable to keep under control the 
Tamil hotheads sporting the label of '*Tigers", while 
Jayawardene and his Government moved-too slowly 
to prevent resort to unjustified violence by militant 
youth groups in the majority community. The 
presence and plight of the large number of ‘people 
awaiting repatriation for many years only added to 
tensions. 

The repatriation of those who want to return to 
India should be expedited, as the first and immediate 
step. Of course those who have already come back, 
more than three lakhs, are facing great difficulties, 
and those in India, including the Government and 
political parties in Tamil Nadu, who display so 
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much concern over the fate of the people of Indian 
origin, would do well to go into ways of rehabilita- 
ting these people, making them feel wanted and 
useful. 

From Jayawardene downwards, many have spoken 
of terrorism in northern Sri Lanka, where Tamils— 
Sri Lanka citizens. as well as stateless persons —are 
concentrated. Terrorist acts must end, and this is a 
responsibility to be shared by the people of. the area 
with the authorities. But then the present’ riots 
began in — arid have largely been confined to —areas 
other than the North. Former Minister Felix Ban- 
daranaike has accused the Army and the police of 
instigating the current wave of arson, looting and 
murder. Such allegations may well be no more than 
political propaganda, but there have been other 
reports of police apathy if not connivance. These 
have to be fully investigated by the Sri Lanka 
Government. ` ! 

Some of Jayawardene's Ministers have been talk- 
ing rather loosely of a “foreign hand’’ without car- 
ing to identify the “outside pówer" or other "forces" 
involved. This is a dangerous game. Jayawardene's 
own Ministers are doing, through innuendo, what the 
Government communique accuses others of doing. 
In the interest of maintaining the time-tested good 
relations between the two countries, vital for the 
well-being of the region, such loose talk must end. 

But then the fact remains that there is a “foreign 
hand” figuring in attempts at destabilisation of coun- 
tries in the Third World and in ensuring the main- 
tenance and proliferation of client states. The pre- 
sence of the United States not only in Diego Garcia 
and elsewhere but even in Trincomalee in Sri Lanka- 
isa glaring fact that cannot be missed. Nor is it to 
be overlooked that keeping tbe people of Sri Lanka 
divided in the manner indicated by the recurring riots 
serves two purposes for the West: fitst, embarrass- 
ment and difficulty is caused to India which is not 
amenable to American dictation in policy matters, 
notwithstanding the current controversy over the 
IMF loans and conditions attached thereto; and 
second, instability within Sri Lanka helps the neo- 
colonial powers to strengthen their hold on the coun- 
try by various means, including massive aid and a 
show of strength. - 

` It is in the interest of both Sri Lanka and India to 
prevent intervention of any kind, overt or covert, by 
the Western powers, particularly the United States and 
its destabilisation agencies. If Jayawardene goes ahead 
with investigation of the causes of violence, as pro- 
mised, it should be deep and thorough. Immediate 
causes are trifling. The deeper causes are of worldwide 
significance. 

India's interests here are two-fold: first, to see that 
nothing comes in the way of Indo- Sri Lankan friend-- 
ship; and second, to settle the question of repatriates 
without delay, so that a major irritant is removed. 
People: of Indian origin who are Sri Lankan citizens 
are the concern of the Government in Colombo, 
although the rest of the world, not only India, will 
be interested in the question of basic human rights . 
in Sri Lanka as elsewhere. | 

«C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
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` Foreign Policy — 


Dimensions 


PRESIDENT Reagan’s envoy could 
hardly have felt at home in 
New Delhi when, she discovered 
her very brief visit . synchronising 
with that of President Mitterand’s 
Foreign Minister, with the Foreign 
Minister of Kampuchea turning 
up almost on her heels. l 
Her assertive personality not- 


withstanding, Ambassador Jean . 


Kirkpatrick bad nothing new to 
say in defence of the Reagan 
Administration's arms build-up 
in this regioù, of which the in- 
duction of sophisticated weapons 


" into Pakistan is part of-a concer- 


ted programme: . understandably 
there was no rebuttal. from her: 
about F-16 goingto be used by 
Pakistan Air'Force not against 
Afghanistan or the Soviet Union 
but against India. On the con- 
trary, she came out with the 
extraordinary argument that F-16 


plus all the US arms were meant 


to help Pakistan to have ““confi- 
dence” in facing the Afghan 
refugee problem, and the Soviet 
presence on its border. Mrs 
Kirkpatrick’s further testimonial 
that India has become the fourth 


largest military establishment'in 
the world has been taken in New . 
'.assessment that this conference 


Delhi, and rightly, as an alibi, 
however feeble, for the US arms 
pile-up in Pakistan. Behind all the 
protocol politeness, therefore, the 
widened gulf in Indo-American 
perceptions and policy-approaches 
was once more reiterated. 

If Mrs Kirkpatrick's visit has 
only reinforced the case for 
strengthening India’s 
defence in the light of the so- 
called strategic perception of the 
Reagan Administration, Monsieur 
Claude Cheysson’s brought a 
whiff of fresh air to conven- 
tional diplomacy; there was no 


` mistaking the wind of change that ` 


has comé over French foreign 
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policy with the Mitterand Presi- 


dency. “A refreshingly indepen- ` 
` dent approach uninhibited by‘ US 


behests, bullying or blandishments 
could be perceived in the talks 


- that the French Foreign Minister 


held in New Delhi. How far 
France uüder-Mitterend is going 
to shapé events not only in West 
Europe but in the wider arena of 


. world politics is yet to be seen;. 
, but from the New Delhi talks it 


Isclear that Indo-French under- 
standing promises to be consider- 


. ably strengthened in the context 


of what Cheysson called “the new 
conjunction of interests." France's 
roleat the Cancun Summit will 
definitely ba of interest and benefit 
for the South. Unlike Giscard, 


itis expected Mitterand will aim -. 


at winning the confidence of the 
South — a development which 
though distasteful to the Reagan 
Administration may force it to 


tone down its stiff resistance to . 


any credible settlement between 
the North and the South. Bilate- 
rally, Indian hopes for substantial 
French aid in different projects 
have gone up while the prospect 
of deals for new weapons systems, 
along with booking for Mirage- 
2000 will go a long way towards 


relieving New Delhi of its worries . 
, over US 


arms build-up in 
Pakistan. . 

One of the issues that have 
figured in the Indo-French talks 
in New Delhi is the perceptibly 
positive French approach towards 


Indo-China: there is good reason ' 


to believe that France, though a 
participant at the ill-fated UN 
Conference on Kampuchea, saw 


through it as a predominantly 


Peking opera, while New Delhi’s 


brought out sharp - differences 
between China and the ASEAN 
over Indo-China, has been con- 
firmed. 
Against this background, the 
visit of Kampuchean Foreign. 
Minister Hun Sen has assumed 


. significance. The first official visit 


of a Minister of the Heng Samrin 
Government since its recognition 
by India about a year ago, will 
be devoted mainly to the question 
how far, India would be able to 
extend cooperation and assistance 


.. in the gigantic task-of reconstruc- 


tion of Kampuchea after the 
ravages perpetrated by the 


: nightmare regime of Pol Pot. The 


head of the Indian mission at 
Phnom Penh who has already 
briefed our Government has given 


" his on-the-spot assessment that 


the Heng Samrin regime is in. 
unchallenged control over the 


country and resistance to it has 


been reduced to insignificance. 
Apart from discussing items that 
may be coming up at the next 
session of UN General Assembly, 
Kampuchea’s Foreign: Minister 
will be looking forward to India’s 
readiness to bring about normalis- - 
ation between his Government 
and the ASEAN, at least some 
members of it. The time has also 


* 


come fora VIP level visit from 


India to Kampuchea. 
August 25 ' 
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Treading on — 
Whose Toes? 


EVEN in a country where VIPs 

have become accustomed’ to 
speaking with an air of finality on 
every topic under the sun, Union 
Minister of Information and 
Broadcasting Vasant Sathe seems 
to be overdoing it somewhat. Of 
course he:is much more sophisti- 


. cated than Home Minister Zail 


Singh and is less prone to get 
caught on the wrong : foot than 
Finance Minister Venkataraman. 
For a year and more now 
Vasant Sathe has been lecturing 
the media without respite, having 
developed the theme.of politicians- 
versus-the press into something 
akin to  angels-versus-devils. 
Recently he held forth on two 
occasions — the Zakir Hussain: 
Memorial Lecture on ““Media and 
the Task of Nation-building” 
(August 20) and. inauguration of 
a seminar on the relations between 
Press and Government organised 
by- the All-India Newspaper Edi- 
tors’ Conference (August 22). 
- In the Lecture he noted briefly 
that “mass media should act as 
the eyes and ears of a nation”, 
and while inaugurating the ` 
AINEC seminar he declared that 


` the press should keep the overall 
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national objectives in view and 


ensure that the people’s morale 
and their faith in democratic 
institutions were in no way jeopar- 
dised. What precisely does that 
formulation mean, especially when 
Sathe says in the same breath that 
the press should by all means 
pinpoint failures and expose mis- 
deeds boldly? To put it concretely, 
what does the press do when a 
State Government thinks that 
criticism of a particular Minister 
is an attack on democracy and its. 
institutions? Or, when another 
State Government, failing to deal 
effectively with unrest within its 
borders, pounces upon newspapers 
and media men for publishing 
information or comments? 

The insistence by the Chairman 
of the 
Grover, at' the seminar that the 
facts should be published whether 
they went in favour of the Govern- 
ment or agáinst it, is unexcep- 
tionable. The Information 
Minister appears to take a rather 
different view, while insisting that 
the Government is committed to 
freedom of-the press and “we are 
not for stifling dissent". He is’ 
fight in saying that our press 


should not be content with emulat- ' 


ing the style of journalism pre- 
valent in the affluent part of the 
world, but what is at issue is nof 
merely the. different “set of 
values” in a developing society 
but the right and duty of men and 
women in the media to exercise 
judgement in regard to all kinds 
. of developments, from week to 


week, from day to day, from hour 


to hour. . 

After all, it did happen that 
exercise of judgement by sections 
of the media led to trouble in 
some States with Vasant Sathe 
and his colleagues doing little 
about it. We refer to the attacks 
on newspaper offices and even on 
individual journalists in Karna- 
taka, Orissa, Tamil Nadu, Punjab, 
UP and elsewhere. Even the mild- 
mannered Chief Minister of Andhra 
Pradesh now seems to have taken 
to press-baiting because of some 
stories about resignation by Minis- 
' ters which he disputes; as a politi- 
cian he is aware how’ journalists 
get such stories, and he surely 
realises that it is foolish to expect 
a journalist who has got hold of 
such information from sources on 
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Press Council, - Justice. 


e. 


which he can rely, to go to the 
Chief Minister to secure a denial 
killing the news item. Ata given 
time a political development takes 
place, and subsequently all kinds 
of manoéuvres take} place to 
reverse the process. What can 
the journalist do in such circum- 


: stances? 


d 


An apt summing up of Sathe’s 
speech at the seminar would seem 
to be: Feel -free, gentlemen, but 
don't tread on our toes. 

All this does not mean that 
journalists as a class are above 


blame or that it is only the politi- 


cians who are at the root of the 
problem. Far from it. UP Chief 
Minister V.P. Singh put it rather 
neatly when he told a newsman 
recently that the people do not 
believe press reports just .as they 
do not believe politicians, both 
having lost credibility. It is true 
that the press by and large must 
switch over from loyalty to parti- 
cular interests and realise that it 
is accountable to. the people at 
large. There is as much need for 
introspection among newsmen as 
there is among politicians, those 
in power as well as those in 
opposition. Sathe’s warning to 
journalists against involvement 
with foreign intelligence agencies 
and with vested interests bent on 
destabilising this country cannot 
be pooh-poohed, certainly. But 
the Minister should see that it is 
not only journalists who get thus 
involved. We .have heard, from 


time to.time, of the US intelli- 


gence agencies’ list of “friendly” 
Indians, the names including 
politicians and some top former 
bureaucrats. The Information 
Minister should pay some atten- 
tion to infiltration of Government 
departments, while the general 
body of. journalists should be 
vigilant against infiltration of 


- their own ranks. 


No one can defend denigration 
and defamation just for the fun 
of it; but Sathe, and the Govern- 
ment as a wbole, should contem- 
plate the logic of the Minister’s 
thesis that “communication's task 
isto inform and educate people 
so that a critical. awareness of 
problems is encouraged.” . In our 
situation there can be no question 
of any. unalloyed “adversary rela- 
tionship" between the media and 
the Government. But when public 
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men overstep the bounds of legi- 
timate conduct or misuse power 
either for private ends or against 
the public interest or both, the 
job of the media is to expose 
them relentlessly. An erring poli- - 
tician or official is not necessarily 
the symbol of the Executive defi- 
ned in the Constitution, and in 
exposing such a person or persons 
no “adversary relationship” is: in- 
volved. At the other end, we have 
newspaper proprietors and even a - 
few senior journalists who: would. - 
use the power or influence avail- 
able to them to further particular 
interests — sometimes venal — 
instead of the national interest.. 
All these are “adversaries” of the 
public. 
Then there is the absurd pro- 
position put forward seriously by 
Home Minister Zail Singh at the 
seminar, that the Assam problem, 


‘which he described as a national 


problem, had been unduly high- 
lighted by the press and that this 
should be avoided in what he 
considers to be the national inte- 
rest. The Assam problem has 
many angles, the human angle 
being the most poignant, and it is 
not for Zail Singh to decide what 
should be highlighted and what 


. Should not. Again, Zail Singh , 
. spoke of the press “inflating” 


crime figures. The: Minister 
should not imagine everyone ex- ` 
cept himself to be a fool. He has 
made this remark at a time when 
the Sunday magazine has thrown 
lurid light on the numerous dark 
corners of the Capital’s many- 
faced crime world (August 23, 
1981). And the Union Territory 
of Delhi is directly under the 


‘Home Minister’s supervision. At 


a media convention last year, 
Police Commissioner Bhinder got 
quite aggressive in defence of 
his. police force, at a time when 


‘to one could move about safely 


in Delhi, particularly women. 
Zail Singh should avoid being an 
enlarged version of Bhinder. 

The press should know and ` 
correct its many weaknesses; but 
equally, those in power, politi- 
cians and bureaucrats, “should 
look at themselves in the mirror 
and do something about _ those 
ugly warts — or at least recognise 
that they are there. > ' 
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` Africans 


Turn 
for 
UN Secy-Genl 


` 


HARI SHARAN CHHABRA 


i 


HE Organisation of African 
Unity, the largest regional 
body with, a membership of 50 
couníries, at its recent summit 


: held in Nairobi, has nominated 


39-year old Salim Ahmed Salim, 
Foreign Minister of Tanzania, as 


the African candidate for Secre- 


tary Generalship of the United 
Nations. This isa demonstration 
ofa rare feat of solidarity and 
unanimity among African coun- 
tries, otherwise so diverse and 
competitive, politically and lin- 
guistically. 

Doubtlessly, Salim is an out- 
standing African personality. No 
Africá-watcher can think of any 
other African individual, who 
could today match his ability, 
administrative experience, diplo- 
matic skill and charm. Robert 
Gardinar of Ghana, who was at 
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, Commissioner 
Salim i is no stranger ‘to India. . He 


and Mexico 


óne time chief executive of the UN” 


Economic Commission of Africa, 


could have been his rival but age - | 


has told upon his chances. : 
As à former Tanzanian -High 
in New Delhi, 


is still proud of his Indian con- 
nection. Imagine at the young 
age of 23, this revolutionary from 
Zanzibar with journalistic back- 
ground being posted as High 
Commissioner to New Delhi in 
1965. : He not only served his 


country with distincion but laid 
‘foundations for Indo-Tanzanian 
economic cooperation, which has - 


been flourishing since then. When 
Salim left New Delhi after a 
three-year stint, he was acclaimed 


as one of the most popular and 


exceptionally able diplomats.. 


. Kurt Waldheim’s second. five- . 
` year term expires on December 


31 and although he has not yet 
indicated his intention of seeking 
the third term, observers of the 


international scene have begun to 
rate Salim as a formidable candi- 


date against any other aspirant. 
The United Nations, now 35 


year oid, has had thre: Europeans, | 
-Trygve Lee of, Nerway; Dag 


Hammarskjold of Sweden; and 
Kurt Waldheim of Austria. and 
one Asian, U Thant o? Burma, to 
hold the most powerful office in 
the world body. Africans rightly 


.claim that it is now their turn, 


considering the solid bloc of 50 


votes, nearly one-third of the 


numerical strength of the UN, 
they have. . 

From Latin : America, Mexico 
is putting up Munoz Ledo, its 
Permanent Representztive at the 
UN and a former Latour Minis- 
ter, as a candidate. He is no doubt 
suitable for this job, but the non- 
aligned world is likely-to show its 
tilt towards the African candidate, 
and the Latin 
American world may be persuad- 
ed to wait for their turn after 
Salim has had one or two five- 
year terms. 

The Security Council has to 
recommend to the General Assem- 
bly the candidate for election to 


this coveted post. The ive perma- .. 


nent members — USA, the Soviet 


Union, Britain, France and China 


— have thus a big say in the 


matter. So as not to earn the dis- . 


pleasure of the. OAU, each of the 
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five big powers wil have to’ 
think hard before casting their 
negative vote against Salim. j 
' Waldheim, if he decides to seek 
re-election, could be the strongest 
challenge to Salim. But-in the 
present: international climate of 


‘disturbed peace, not many coun- 


tries would like to testify that 
Waldheim’s has been a brilliant 
inning as the UN Secretary Gene- 
rally. He has failed to defuse any ' 
of the major world issues like 
Afghanistan, Kampuchea, Arab- 
Israel conflict, Iran-Iraq war and 
Namibia. There is, therefore, a 
generaldesire for change in the 
top set-up of the world body. ` 
Another point regarding Wald- 
heim is the report coming from 
Austria that he has an eye on the . 
Chancellorship of his: country, 
which will -fall vacant in about ' 
two years. When' the campaign 
hots up in October or November, 
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Waldheim, if he ‘seeks re-election, - 


will have to clarify his posi- 
tion. No one will like him to' be 
Secretary General for just two 
years. : 

As to the powers enjoying veto 
tight, China is none too happy 
with Waldheim. It will be re- 
called that China -at first vetoed 
his appointment five years ago, 
but later agreed to withdraw the 


negative vote. Tanzania has cor- 


' dial relations with Beijing and, 
` therefore, China’s support for 
Salim is taken for granted. 

There is a strong anti-Waldheim 
campaign launched by the Jewish 
lobby in the United States, be- 
cause it thinks he is pro-Arab 
even though Reagan still has a 
soft corner for him. 

If one were to go by the Soviet 
delegate, Oleg Troyanovsky’s re- 
marks about Waldheim: “Old 
shoes fit best”, it would be easy 
to assume that he was speaking 
for his Government and not in 
his individual capacity. There 
are also reports of the Soviet 
support for the Mexican candi- 
date, if Waldheim ae from 
the contest. 

The British position is not clear 
‘as yet, but at the forthcoming 
Commonwealth Summit in Mel- 
bourne the non-white nations, 
which are in. big majority, are 
likely to put pressure on Britain 


to accept Salim. as a candidate. . 


France under "Mitterrand will 
find it difficult to choose from the 

two candidates of the Third 
World. - 

' Tanzania definitely fears Soviet 


upon countries like India, Angola 
and Ethiopia to help soften Soviet 
opposition to Salim. ` Nyerere 
has reportedly sent a communi- 


cation to Prime Minister Indira | 


Gandhi in this regard. If the 
Soviet Union ultimately decides 


to. support Salim, it will be highly . 


embarrassing for the United 
States to oppose him, given the 
strong anti-American feelings. to- 
day in the African continent 
arising out of the Reagan Admi- 
nistration’s open support. to racist 
South Africa. 

Ironically, in the eyes of the 
Western world Salim has' one 


major drawback. He is a politi- - 
.cal activist of the Third World 


and is too independent in his 
‘thinking. His election: as UN 
Secretary General could change 
' the entire look of the Mona body, 
they fear. 

All said and done, it is “rather 
amazing how at the relatively 
young age of 39, Salim has 


‘packed in such a wide experience: 


in international politics. Besides 
New Delhi he has also served 
Tanzania as its Ambassador in 
Cairo and Beijng. For ten long 
years beginning 1970 he remained 
his country's Permanent Represen- 
tative at the UN, where’ he 
distinguished himself.at the non- 
aligned Coordinating Bureau 
‘meetings as well. As Chairman 
of the UN Special Committee of 
24 on Decolonisation for many 
years, his work ‘in helping to 
usher in . independence for 


_ Zimbabwe and in trying to wrest . 
. Namibia from. South, Africa's 


— 


. racism, 


.nomic cooperation among deve- 


. 


his cap was his election as the 
President of the UN General 
Assembly in 1979, the youngest 


incumbent to hold this prestigious | 


position. He was still at the. UN 
in 1980 when Nyerere - picked 
him up as his country's: Foreign 
Minister in his Cabinet of techno- 
crats. 

Strongly anti-colonial and an 
uncompromising opponent: of 
Salim holds forthright 
views on questions of peace, 
disarmament and New  Inter- 
national Economic Order. The 
Third World solidarity and eco- 


loping countries are two ideals 
close to his heart. 
In an exclusive interview’ gran-. 


ted to this writer in New Delhi 


last ' year; where he came to 
attend the UNIDO Conference in 
his capacity as President of the 
General Assembly, Salim refer- 
ring to Afghanistan and super- 
power rivalry in Indian Ocean 
felt sad that the Eighties had not 
started too well and detente was 


^- 


in grave danger. Yet, he had lot | 


of faith in the efficacy of the 
United Nations to hold the world 
together in peace. 

Salim Ahmed Salim knows it 
too well that the job of chief 
administrator of UN is no bed 
of roses. 


the UN. But if he gets elected, he 
can be sure that this will gladden 
the heart of every .developing 
country and he can enjoy the 
support of three-fourth member- 
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He, as Waldheim used: 
to lament, will have to serve 154. 
masters, the member states of 
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and its 
Changing 


Conditionality - E 


MANUEL GUITIAN - ; 


Pd 





The Government of India's decision to take a | ' 
massive IMF loan has touched off a nationwide 
controversy over the conditionality attached to |. 
the loan. In this contribution, the author who 
is the Adviser in the Exchange and . Trade 
Relations Department of the IMF, traces the 
evolution of the conditionality in the last decade, 

| which has relevance to the currently-negotiated 
loan. This is reproduced from the author's arti- |" 
‘cle in the quarterly of the IME and. the World | 
Bank, Finance & Development (March 1981). 





Jr was evident early in the 1970s that the prevailing 
changes in the international economic environment 
called for a number of adaptations in the Fund condi- 
tionality practices. The new setting of relatively large 
increases and sharp shifts in external payments imbal- 
ances called for a different emphasis in the blend bet- 
ween adjustment and financing that was typical of 
existing stand-by arrangements. Early financing of 
imbalances became important to deal with the magni- 
tude, suddenness, and. intractability of the deficits. 
The rationale behind the priority ‘given to financing 
was that iffunds were available to a member at an 
early stage of a payments difficulty, it would not 
have to introduce abrupt measures and run the risk 
of reinforcing the recessionary trends associated with 
the upsurge in inflation in general and the energy 
price rise, in particular. To meet this need for quickly 
disbursed resources, the Fund established financing 
arrangements subject to a limited degree of condi- 


. tionality. NE 


These initiatives for. rapid initial financing were 
accompanied by other departures in the Fund's con- 
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ditionality practices that stressed the need for mem- 
bers to adjust to disturbances that appeared to have 
acquired a permanent character, but that also allow- 
'ed for a longer adjustment period than had been 


- typical until that time. 


IT was considered that a first priority was to make 
available resources subject to relatively low condi- 
tionality, in order to avoid the introduction by mem- 
bers of policies which would accelerate the momen- 
tum of the recession in the international economy. 
Consequently, the Fund established in 1974 a tem- 


‘porary oil facility, to assist members in financing 
, payments deficits related to the increases in the cost 


of petroleum and petroleum products. The resources 
made available under this facility were borrowed by 
the Fund and were additional to any other assistance 


` that members might obtain from the Fund under the 


regular and special facilities that had been established 


- earlier. The conditionality attached to the use of the 


1974 oil facility was minimal, . consisting of only two 
qualitative requirements: members were to consult 


-~ with the Fund on their BOP (balance of payments) 


policies and prospects, including policies aimed at 
coping with the energy problem, and, in dealing with 
their difficulties, were to refrain from relying on re- 
structions on international transactions. . 

The additional financing under the 1974 oil facility 
provided a respite during which the persistence and 
the intractability of the imbalances could be assessed 
and the extent ofthe adjustment needs gauged. In 
April 1975 the Executive Board decided to extend 


` the . oil facility for another year — making it the so- 


called 1975 oil facility — and the respite was pro- 
longed. By then, it was already evident that the sharp 
changes in the terms of trade that had taken place 
after the 1973-74 energy price rise would not be 
altogether reversible. The decision, on the 1975 
facility therefore, recognised that financing would 
now need to be accompanied by specific adjustment 
measures, and the limited conditionality that had 
been attached to the use of resources under the 1974 
oil facility was moderately tightened. | 

"Under the 1975 facility, in addition to the qualita- 
tive commitments they had undertaken under the 
previous oil facility, members were required to pro- 
vide a quantitative description. of the policies they 
intended to pursue in order to achieve a medium- 
term solution to their BOP problems, and the ade- 
quacy of those policies was made subject to an assess- 
ment by the Fund. The policy statement was also 
required to contain a specific aim to conserve energy; 
members were expected to describe the particular 
measures they had taken or proposed to take in 
order to conserve petroleum or to develop alternative 
sources of energy. " 

Generally speaking, while the policy measures were 
expressed in quantitative terms, they were not made 
subject to performance criteria and the drawings from 
the facility were neither linked to performance under 
the policy programme nor were they phased in instal- 
ments. Thus, although the conditionality attached 
to the 1975 oil facility was more extensive and detail- 
ed than that of its predecessor, it still fell short of the 
standards applied to the use of the Fund's general 
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resources under stand-by arrangements in the upper . 


credit tranches: 


The oil facilities were terminated in March 1976. ` 


During their two-year duration, they were used by 55 


members and provided them with approximately 7: 


‘billion special drawing rights (SDRs). The oil facili- 
ties, in effect, introduced a modification — in favour 
of financing — in the typical blend between adjust- 
ment and financing in the Fund’s stand-by arrange- 

. ments. As the facilities were funded with resources 
borrowed by the Fund, drawings under them carried 

'market-related interest rates that were higher than 

those charged on the use of the Fund's own resources. 

The higher cost of the oil facility loans was to. some 

extent offset by the fact that their maturities extended 

over a longer period than was allowed under stand-by 
arrangements at that time; resources provided under 
the latter were repayable within an qutside range -of 
three to five years, while oil facility loans were re- 

payable within three to seven years. * . 

These steps taken by the Fund to smooth out and 
make more gradual the necessary adjustments to pre- 
vailing monetary disturbances were. supplemented in 

1975 by an important liberalisation of other special 

Fund facilities that are subject to a low degree of 

conditionality, in particular the compensatory financ- 

ing facility, designed to finance temporary shortfalls 
in members' export receipts. 


` - 


f 


AT the time the first oil facility was established, 
another major initiative was undertaken, an initiative 
that focused on the duration of the adjustment. pro- 
cess. The nature and size of the payments imbalances 
facing many members in the early 1970s were such 


that they required longer periods of adjustment than - 


were currently provided for under stand-by arrange- 
ments and, therefore, larger amounts of assistance 
than could be made available under those arrange- 
ments. Consequently, in 1974' the Fund established 


.an extended facility to provide medium-term financ- . 


ing to members with' particularly difficult BOP 
problems. a ` 


The extended facility was an important develop- 


ment in the policies on the use of Fund resources. 
Financial support under stand-by arrangements did 
not usually exceed 12 months, although members 
could enter — and had in fact entered — into succes- 
sive one year arrangements over several years. 
Extended arrangements, in contrast, assured members 
of Fund assistance for up to three years. Since a 
longer period of adjustment requires more resources 
to carry out financing, the Fund also increased the 
amount of its assistance in relation to quotas. 
The traditional policies on: the use of Fund resour- 
ces normally limited the amount of Fund. assistance 
under stand-by arrangements to the equivalent of 100 


per cent of a member's subscription, or quota, in the . : 


Fund. Extended arrangements raised that maximum 
. amount to the equivalent of 140 per cent of a mem- 
ber’s quota. . ` | 


The extended facility was designed to alleviate two ` 


main categories of paymerits problems: (1).severe 
imbalances due to structural maladjustments: in- pro- 
duction and trade, where cost and price distortions 


were Widespreao and long standing; and. (2) im- . 
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| Buffer Stock Financing Facility 


balances due to a combination of slow growth and 
an inherently weak BOP position that constrained 
the country's pursuit of effective development policies. 


Tn its formulation and administration, the extended 


facility has proved to be particularly beneficial to ` 


developing countries. l ; 
The standards of conditionality attached the use 
of resources under the.extended facility were similar 
to those applicable under stand-by arran gements: 
The difference in the use of resources available under 


extended and stand-by arrangements was not so: 


much in the degree of conditionality as in the greater 
assurance’ the. member gave under the extended 


arrangements that appropriate adjustment- policies - 


would not only be adopted but would also be sustain- 
ed over the medium term.’ Assistance from the ex- 
tended facility. was granted to support comprehensive 


economic programmes designed to restore sustainable ' 


financial balance to the economy. It included policies 


of the Scope and character required to. correct struc- ` 
tural imbalances in production, trade, and prices. . 
Particular attention was paid to policy ‘measures ~ 
intended to mobilise domestic and foreign resources, 


to improve their utilisation, and to reduce reliance on 
restrictions on international transactions. o 


(Continued on page 31) 


Financial Facilities of IME and their 

BE | Conditionality l 

| Tranche Policies | 
First Credit Tranche 


Programme representing reasonable efforts to overcome | 
-balance of payments (BOP): difficulties; performance 
criteria and installments not used, E 

Higher Credit Tranches DT Ox M 
Require substantial justification of member's efforts to 
overcome BOP difficulties: resources normally- provided 
in the form ‘of stand-by arrangements which include 
performance -criteria and drawings in installments, 
dependent on observance of performance criteria. 


'| Extended Facility 


Medium-term programme for up to three years to 
overcome structural payments maladjustments; detailed 
statement of policies and measures for first and, subse- 
quent 12:month periods; resources provided in the form | 
‘of extended arrangements which include performance 
criteria and drawings in installments, dependent on 
observance of performance criteria. ~: 


Supplementary Financing Facility T 


For use in support of programmes under stand-by 
arrangements reaching into the üpper credit tranches or | 
beyond, or under extended arrangements, * subject -to 
relevant policies on conditionality, phasing, and. per- 
formance criteria. y 


~ 


| Compensatory Financing Facility 


‘Existence of temporary export -shortfall for reasons 
largely beyond the member's contro]; member cooperates 


; | with the Fund in an effort to find approriate ‘solutions 
“` | for any payments difficulties. : 







Existence of an international buffer stock accepted as 
suitable by the Fund; member'expected to cooperate 
| with the Fund as in the case of compensatory financing. 
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_ India’s Approach to. Neighbours 


Mainstream (July 11, 1981) published B.G. Verghese's article, “A Failure of Diplomacy” with a 


view to evoke frank discussion on the subject. Contributions.to the discussion appeared 


in - Main- 


| stream (August 8'and 15, 1981). Here are published four more contributions. —Editor 


For a: Subcontinental | - 


Community |: 


i 
5a 


BHARAT WARIAWALLAH a 
" \ 


. l | 
Waar comes through George Verghese’s article 
“A Failure of Diplomacy” (Mainstream, ‘July 
‘11, 1981) is the quality of the author: ‘idealism 
tempered by a keen awareness of reality. Ideals and 
interests are not something incompatible and both 


our interest and ideal demand that we make the. 


creation of a community of the subcontinental states 


our supreme foreign policy goal. This is basically . 


the thrust of: George's argument, as I see it. And 
how refreshingly different his line of thinking is from 
the scare stories the Government and the establish- 
ment journalists and defence specialists turn out on. 
 F-16, “Islamic bomb", the “wicked”? Chinese etc. ` 
Narasimha Rao’s. visit to Pakistan was a missed 
opportunity — missed because it was an occasion to 
sincerely discuss the two maim issues that bedevil 
Indo-Pak relations: the current arms race and Kash- 
' mir. George would like us to take up Pakistan on its 
'oft-repeated proposal for mutual. balanced force 
reduction, a proposal which has been spurned by 
some establishment scholars and journalists with an 
imperious remark, “Does the United States talk to 
Cuba”? Talks with Pakistan on arms-limitation does 
not imply parity, as George rightly says. But the 
real question, is how to establish a framework for 


talks when the security needs of the two'countries are: 
different? We have China to defend against and the * 


force level which we maintain against China is seen 
by Pakistan as threat to her. 
' Take for instance, the glaringly unsuccessful 


endeavour to establish mutual balanced force reduc- 


tion in Central Europe. Supposing the West were, 
to tell the Soviets that their force disposition against, 


the Chinese is. a: threat to the West, there: just 
would't be any basis for the force reduction talks. 
But Pakistan does say or imply that our force *dis- 
position against. China is a threat to her and this is 


what makes any discussion on Indo-Pak force' reduc- - 


tion talks so difficult. : 
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I would rather prefer that we and Islamabad talk 
on the larger issue of the subcontinental security 


first and then later come to -specific measures of 


limiting. force levels. But I am afraid the present 
Government here is in no mood to seriously discuss 
the issue of subcontinental security in the light of the 
Soviet armed intervention in Afghanistan. 

As.for Kashmir, I am in complete agreement. with 
George's ‘suggestion for making the frontier soff by 
th» opening of the Uri-Muzaffarabad and Jammu- 
Sialkot Roads. Here it is the strained relations bet- 
ween the two:parties — the’ National Conference in 
Kashmir and the Congrtess-I at the Centre — that 
make such'moves difficult. 

My major disagreement with George turns on 


. what kind of diplomacy. India should have to realise 
the goal of a sub-continental community. George 
.would like us, the geographical king-pin of the sub- 


continent, to concentrate our diplomatic effort in 
the region and not beyond it. : 

I fear that if we concentrated our energy and 
effort too much just on the region, we might end up 
having poorer, rather than better, relations with out 
neishbours. This is because of the subcontinental 
reclity: India towers over her neighbours in size, 
population, resources and the levels of technology 
in à way no other power does. Neither the United 


"States nor.the Soviet Union nor China so completely 


dominate.its neighbours in the way we do. 

it is entirely natural for our neighbours to fear our 
present and. potential strength. Given our neigh- 
bours' fears, too much of concentration of our dip- 
lomatic efforts in the region might make our neigh-. 
bours Suspect our inotives. Too much display of 
gocd-will might frighten them; they might well sus- 
pect thát behind all this, sweet talk of good-neigh- 
bourliness lies India's hegemonic ambition. Kennedy's 
enunciation of the Alliance for Progress in 1961 was 
precisely suspected by Latin American States as 
cloak for America's hegemonic design. My disagree- 
meat with George is thus not on the end, which is a 
cocperative community of the subcontinental states, 
but on how to go about realising the end. l 

I would . prefer that we respond, sincerely and 
graciously, to all the moves our neighbours make 
for regional cooperation, but that we do not author 
such moves. After considerable misgivings we parti- 
cipated in the meeting at the Secretary level of the 
subcontinental countries in Colombo last month. 
Another one is scheduled to meet in Kathmandu. 


We-should participate in. all such meetings with -a 
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view to laying the foundation for a regional com- 
munity, but we should not force pace for regional 
cooperation. 
tion be set by our neighbours. , : 


Misplaced Priorities 
SANJOY HAZRA - 


B G VERGHESE has rightly diagnosed the malady, 


* of our foreign policy. There can be no two 
opinions about a foreign poliċy which begins at home 
and takes into its ambit the issues of immediate 
neighbourhood. At the moment Indian diplomacy 
appears to be rather anaemic because of misplaced 
priorities. It'is a regrettable fact that our policy- 
makers have overlooked the prospect of a happy 
relation with the ASEAN. India’s recognition of 
the Heng Samarin regime in Kampuchea ‘has caused 
consternation among the ASEAN members who fear 
the possibility of Super-Prower entry into the region 
through the back door. That our diplomats have 
done very little in assuaging the feelings of the 
ASEAN members is evident from the recent ASEAN 


Foreign Minister's Conference where India was not , 


taken into confidence. The credibility that Indian 
diplomacy has lost can be restored only if there is: a 
shift from distant and peripheral issues to relation- 
ship at our doorstep. Why should there be such “a 
fuss over the reported acquisition of arms and F-16 
planes by Pakistan from USA? Is it not a fact 
that India is simultaneously engaged in arms acquisi- 
tion? Is it not a fact.also that India six times bigger 
than the size of Pakistan can meet the onslaught of 
an already dismembered country? The’ recent war 
hysteria whipped up by the ruling party has no 
relevance to actual situation but a clever tactics to 
divert the attention of the people from some burn- 
ing domestic issues. 

It is this obsession with irrelevant issues that has 
plagued our diplomacy. It is however true that in 
the current world set-up a country’s diplomacy is to 
be evaluated in terms of dictation of the Super-Power 
under whose umbrella the country concerned belongs 
to. The failure or success of Indian diplomacy 
depends to a large extent on the extraneous factors. 


Nonalignment and Neighbours 
V.S. THYAGARAJAN . 


ATRIOTISM, despite its limitations, is still a virtue. 

Verghese need not be accused of lacking this 
virtue when he expresses his abundant love for our 
neighbours, Pakistan, Bangladesh, China, Nepal and 
Sri Lanka. But ‘Love thy neighbour’ policy stretched 
to disproportionate lengths would not constitute an 
enduring framework for our external affairs. Patriot- 
ism or let us say, enlightened self-interest is still an 
essential component of foreign policy of all civilised 
countries in the world today. It is not a question of 
loving your neighbour less but a question of loving 
your country more. One world-one Government ideal 
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Let the tone and pace for coopera- 


! TENOR MTE oe E 
, ìs still at a long distance but there is no denying the 


fact that the world is shrinking fast and as such good 
neighbourliness is becoming more and more irrele- 
vant as a foreign policy concept. Geo-political com- 
pulsions of 1947 and of 1981 are qualitatively diffe- 
rent and for sheer survival we have to shift from a 
regional perspective to global one. 

Good neighbourliness can be an harmless and emo- 


tional pursuit, but our long-term interests and ideals . 


would demand a broader perspective of recognising 


the existing reality of a world divided between two _ 


differing systems — one of capitalism, led and sus- 
tained by the USA, Western Europe and Japan; an- 


other- of socialism led by Soviet Union and Eastern - 


Europe. Jawaharlal Nehru had the historic sense and 
vision to chose the path of non-alignment — a path 


which did not lie between the two. camps and not ex- 


actly outside of them either. Non-alignment was the 
brilliant choice of Nehru, Tito and Nasser and other 
Third World countries .gaining independence one by 
one from the colonial yoke. Non-alignment was in- 
dependence plus, whereas any alignment would have 
meant independence minus. Non-alignment then or 
since, has not failed us; it has provided us with an 
enduring, elastic framework. Nehru left it to the 
forces of history and socio-economic development to 


' make the choice between the two systems; India, for 


one, is yet to make the choice. - 


It was for the Soviet Union to recognise first the , 


historic potential of the non-aligned movement; the 
military-industrial complex of USA is not even pe- 
counciled to the idea of non-alignment yet. It is the 
alignment of the non-aligned, as Kissinger would put 
it or a ganging up of poor Third World countries 
against US global interests. The Soviet perception 
of non-socialist, anti-imperialist Third World coun- 


tries has categorically helped the economic and social . 


progress of these conntries. India's progressive‘ and 


purposeful relationship with the Soviet Union over the ' 
years has not been built by choice or chance; the ~ 
basis -of this principled relationship illustrates the ` 
vital difference between what imperialism and social- 


ism historically mean to a developing country. 
Non-alignment and friendship ad cooperation 
with the Soviet Union — these two categories largely 
determine our foreign-policy options today. Our non- 
alignment is still ‘in tact and in good shape, our 


special relationship with the first socialist state not- ` 


withstanding. Equi-distance between super powers 


may be the ideal and genuine non-alignment but it : 


does not pay for our vital defence needs and economic 
development. | 


Normalisation of relations with either. China or 


Pakistan implies various perceptions for various seg-. 


ments of political opinion. For the Left extreme and 
the Right extreme, anti-Sovietism is' the common 
factor. Other shades of opinion lie somewhere bet- 
ween anti-Sovietism and pro-Uncle Sam. 

China is anti-Soviet, Pakistan is'not exactly anti- 
Soviet and these two countries have not been our 
good neighbours all these years. Only ‘a subjective 
analysis of the history of our relationship: with these 
two neighbours can erase the years 1947, 1962, 1965 
and 1971 from memory and lead us in the name of 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Basic Issues ^  : 


UE are meeting here this evening to protest against 
the suspension of, Professor Irfan Habib and, 


bos 


one of his colleagues by the authorities of the Aligarh ' 


. Muslim University and to express our solidarity on ` 


this matter. It is my privilege to have been invited to 
speak on, this. occasion. 1 would therefore like to. 
associate myself first with this protest in no uncertain 
terms, though 1 am fully aware that the authorities 
of the Aligarh Muslim University will take no notice 


_ of our protest. We must protest not because of any 


naive expectation that our voice will count but 
because we owe it to ourselves to defend the princi- 


' ples and ideals for which Professor Irfan “Habib has | 


stood up and therefore'to build up among our people 
a clear understanding of what it is that is at stake. , 


Professor Irfan Habib has- been in” the news now ` 
for several months, and protests on the campaign of 


vilification and persecution carried on against him 
by the University authorities and others have poured 
in during this period not only from within India but 
all over the world. Professor Habib is not just another 
academic, or just another historian; he is a scholar of, 
international renown, widely respected not only for 
his. scholarship but his personality, character and 
outstanding integrity and. courage (some of which 
are qualities rare even. among scholars of interna- 


tional renown). Yet not only has all this protest left - 


the authorities of Aligarh Muslim University 
unmoved but there has been so far not much open 


expression of support for him of condemnation «of ; 


the University at the higher levels of leadership in 


^ our country. This does not necessarily mean .that 


they support the action taken against Professor 
Habib; it is possible that at least some of them have 


been active behind the scenes. Yet it is not without sig- : 


nificance that many of them prefer tó be discreet and 


This is the script of an address by Dr Raj at ‘a |. 
. | Solidarity Meeting, organised by the Indian School of 
. | Social Science, Trivandrum, on August 18, 1981, . 
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silent, though at least some of them would have been | 


- among the first to protest if such action were, being 


taken in some other coontry like the United States, 
the Soviet Union, or the United Kingdom. 

It is not always clear whether even those who are 
protesting. know what exactly they are ‘protesting 
about. Some of them seem to be concerned merely 
with Professor Habib.as a person, some ' others with 
his ideological beliefs, and still others with the 


- wickedness of the Aligarh Muslim University. All 


these are important in their own way but, if attention 
is focussed only on them to the ‘exclusion of other 


. more basic issues, we shall be doing an injustice to 


Professor Habib and the larger cause for which he 
has stood up that concerns every university in India 
with no exception and everyone who has ‘anything 
to do with them. 

itis necessary therefore to recall what sparked 
off all this early this year. Professor Irfan Habib was 
interviewed by a newspaper correspondent about the 
problems of the Aligarh Muslim University, . and in 
the course of his remarks he made some uncompli- 


_ mentary observations about the state of the: Univer- . 
‘sity. The main focus of his observations was on the 
_ extent of indiscipline in the University among the 


teachers and students, how it was being condoned 
by. the University, the lack of integrity in regard to 
both admissions to the University and the conduct 


-of examinations, how academic: standards had fallen - 
«so low that the graduates of the University had 
\ become almost, unemployable, and how ‘the Univer- 


sity authorities had compromised on all this to the 
extent that even some criminal elements were bemg 
permitted to stay in the hostels and carry on their 
activities. He also referred critically to the practice 
of University teachers being allowed to. go on long 
leave, for periods of three-years and more, to take 
up employment in the Gulf countries or elsewhere; 
how their posts were therefore being kept unfilled by 
adequately qualified persons; anc how this was 
affecting the teaching work in the University. It was 
these observations which aroused the wrath of some 
of the teacher and student organisations as well as 
of the University authorities, and of the communal 
elements behind them. A serious slur had been cast 
on the Aligarh University, they said, and it had been 
done through the medium of a newspaper; Professor 
Irfan Habib must therefore go. 

The subsequent story, including the events that led 


-up to his recent suspension, is nothing but a repeii- 


tion of the kind of tragic comedies that are being 
enacted now. in all our institutions without the artistic 
relief that goes with the portrayal of such drama in 
our local kathakali performances. There comes even 


-a stage when Professor Irfan Habib is clubbed along 


with a lot of others of a completely different feather, 
and collective action is taken against them both to 


confuse issues and gain time, so that distant witnesses 


of the drama from Trivandrum are.induced to protest 
solemnly against the suspension of not only Professor 
Habib but of his colleague as well. ' 

_It *s good to be around by such blatant dishonesty, 
unfairness and persecution even if we do not have 
command of all the facts. But it would be still more 
dishanest, and hypocritical, if we do not also recog- 
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nise that what Professor Irfan Habib was talking 
about.in relation to the Aligarh Muslim University 
is equally. true, in varying degrees, in almost every 
university in our country now. 

Professor Habib has been very seabed that the 
provisions of a new Biil thatis to be introduced in 
the Parliament will give the Aligarh Muslim Univer- 
sity the status of a "minority" institution, that it will 
enable the autborities of the University to flout many 
rules, conventions. and criteria vital to academic 
institutions, in the name of the rights of minorities; 
and that all means of redress will then be closed. This 
has made him very unpopular among those whose 


-idea of minority rights is that they should have the 


power to abuse power in the name of minorities, and 
even ámong those who.are free from such desire but 
are keen to have the electoral support of minorities 
in their other activities. But we should be able’ to 
understand without difficulty how real are in fact the 
dangers he fears since, in even this progressive State 


'of Kerala and even without universities being declar- : 


ed as "minority" institutions, various injustices .are 
being perpetrated with the full knowledge and'acquie- 
scence of almost all political parties, and others 
standing by as helpless spectators. 

This is the case not only in Kerala but in every 
State in India. Till a few years ago, the University of 
Delhi was free from some of these pernicious influen- 
ces; unfortunately, it is no longer so. Even in the 
University of Delhi there have been, though perhaps 
on a very small scale, some irregularities of an ex- 
tremely serious nature of the kind Professor Irfan 
Habib talked about in his newspaper interview. I can 
also say from direct personal experience as the Vice- 
Chancellor of that University over a decade ago that, 


when some of the powers strongly entrenched in the 


system were in fear of being exposed, the reaction 
was ‘much the same as it has been in’ Aligarh, namely 
to confuse the issues and make it impossible for any- 
one who posed a danger to them to function in the 
University. Such elements are also extremely clever 
in securing the support of the teacher and student 
Organisations, including the so-called progressive 
ones, in a variety of ways. In fact, they are capable 
of such. maneouvers, often in close liaison with 
various political parties in support of each other’s 
interests, that the person who dares to raise incon- 
venient questions is the one who is most likely to 
appear as the odd man out, an eccentric, a starry- 
eyed idealist, or worse. If honest Vice-Chancellors 
are hard to find now, and those with other qualifica- 


‘tions are often in premium, the reasons are not far to 


seek, 


A few Universities in India have a provision for . 
review of their work every few years. 
are the Universities of Bangalore, Karnatak and 
Mysore, whose record bas to be reviewed by a high- 


Among them 


powered commission appointed once in five years 
under an Act passed by the State Legislature. At the 
invitation of the Chancellor of the Universities (who, 
in as.Kerala, is the Governor of the State), three of 
us (Professor C.N.R. Rao of the Indian Institute of 
Science; Dr Jaganatha Reddy who was previously 
Vice-Chancellor of the Sri Venkateswara "University, 


commission early in 1979. We took our work very 
seriously in the belief that, since Karanataka was pro- 
gressing rapidly both in industry and in agriculture 
and had already built up a good infrastructure in the 
three Universities, we should do what we could to 
help these Universities. 

It did not of course take us very long to realise 
that the same kind of unholy mix of politics and 
inter-communal and inter-caste rivalries as in most 
other States had reduced the Universities to shambles 


‘and that nothing much could perhaps be done. 


Nevertheless, having taken up the work, we decided 
to do our best; and Professor CNR. Rao, one of 
the foremost scientists of our country, spent enor- 
mous time and effort working out the. structure and 
some details of a new type of under-graduate courses 
that could be introduced in the three Universities, 


for starting a process of academic rejuvenation. We 
. also went into a number of other problems, and sub- 


mitted our Report in August 1980. According to 
the provisions of the Act under which the Commis- 
sion was appointed, the Government is to take 
decisions on the recommendations made and place 


before the State Legislature both the Report anda . 


statement of the reasons for not accepting these 
recommendations that it has had to reject. We were. 


-assured by the Chancellor that the necessary action 
on the Report would be taken before the end of the’ 


calendar year 1980; later I received a letter from him, 


in reply to a communication from me, saying that it ` 


would be completed within a few months. All these 
date-lines are now over, and those who are familiar 
with Karnataka politics and what is now happening 
in the Universities there will know that these are not 
only matters over which the Chancellor has little 
influence or control but nothing much is likely to be 
done. Like. all other such reports this one also will 


be probably given a decent burial, if possible away 


from public view: 

This experience brings me to home ground and 
what is now going on here. We have all been wit- 
nesses recently to an interesting kathakali perform- 
ance connected with the appointment of a new Vice- 


Chancellor for the University of Kerala. I do not ` 


wish to make any observations reflecting on the 
persons who were considered for the appointment or 
on the person on whom the choice finally fell. 
would be less than honest if .I do not take this 


opportunity to mention that, like many others within . 


the Universities here as well as among members of 


‘the general public, I share the uncomfortable feeling 


that the Governor of the State, who is the Chancellor, 
has been used as a scape-goat by clever persons oper- 
ating behind the scene to conceal many relevant 
facts. : 

I am also aghast by the decision taken by the State 
Government to introduce a new Bill making it 


. binding on the Chancellor to accept the recómmen- 


dation of the Pro-Chancellor, who is the Education 
Minister, in all such matters. It.is possible that the 
Chancellor ha$ erred in some way, but I cannot 
accept. the position that either the Education Minister, 
or the Chief Minister, or the entire Cabinet is the 
repository of all wisdom and can alone be trusted 


and I) were persuaded to accept membership of this- with important matters concerning the universities. 
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This has nothing to do with my judgement of 
them as individuals, most of whom happen to be. 
persons I have both respect and affection for; the’ 
essential point is that they are naturally and inevit- 
ably concerned with political pressures of: all kinds, 
to some of which they have to bow, and therefore 
leaving things to them would reduce the universities 


. to an even worse position than they are in already. 


Reforming universities is a hard enough task even 
if left to the ablest academic men, persons like Pro- 
fessor Irfan Habib; what happens when politicians. 
appoint their favourites as Vice-Chancellors we all 


. know from the experience in Aligarh as well as 


elsewhere. No self-respecting academic will want to 


: be the. candidate of a particular political party or 


group or Minister when it comes to matters of this 
ind. - i . 

In fact; what is now being proposed by our State 
Government is ań extremely serious infringement on 
the aùtonomy of the Universities in Kerala and 
should be condemned and resisted as strongly as the 
actions being taken against Professor Habib. If we 
do not do so, it will not be long before our uni- 
versities are no better than the Aligarh Muslim’ Uni- 


versity in any respect whatsoever. Academic virtue, | 


“like charity, must begin at home. ak 
It is both surprising and sad that, even in Kerala 


where we are all so much in agreement on questions ` 


such as the undesirability of centralisation and the 


need for greater autonomy in all matters, no thought 
is given before decisions concerning very deeply the 
interests of the universities are taken. And this is 
basically why the universities in India are in the state 
in which they now are. : = 
Professor Irfan Habib is an extraordinarily cour- 
ageous man, with both integrity and faith of a very 
high order. This is what has made him challenge 
almost single-handed the powers-that-be within the 
Aligarh University and outside, in order. to try and 
set matters right and in the belief that it can be, if 
he is given adequate support by. others outside. 
Those of us who have not had the same degree of 
courage, and commitment must not only salute him . 
but at least give him the minimum support he re- 
quires, above all by not allowing anyone to deflect 
attention from the basic issues involved. Professor 
Habib himself can get a good position in any uni- 
versity in the world, and we need not be excessively 
concerned about his future professional career, 
though his personal safety is indeed in danger. So 
let us not make this an occasion for merely - protest- 
ing against his suspension from the Aligarh Uni- 
versity but use this as a provocation and starting 
point for clearing up all universities in India to the 
extent we can, above all by depending on the many 
teachers and students who might be ready to come 
forword provided’ the leadership given is sincere, 
honest and intelligent. (August 18) C E 
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Essence of Scientific Temper 


Topay the pursuit of knowledge has been relegated to the 
background by the degenerate compartmentalisation of 
disciplines, which in turn leads to fragmented perception and 
results in a practically indifferent attitude towards the deeper 
inter-connections of complex reality. At this particular junc- 
ture, it is indeed heartening to note that an effort is under 
way to underline the need of a “comprehensive attitude 
charged by scientific temper." - We fully agree with the authors 
of the ‘document on scientific temper’ that the need of the 
hour is to emphasise the need of a movement for the much- 
needed ‘second renaissance’ in our country. (Mainstream. 
July 25, 1981) 
Man essentially is a rational being and has the capacity to 
think and act rationally. The main point of distinction between 


. man and animal is man’s ability to ask three basic questions — 


How? Why? What? Keeping this inherent uniqueness of man 
in mind, we must analyse the situation in our country. Today 
the bitter fact before us is that man no longer deems it natural 
to ask the basic questions. Thus the main point of distinction 
between man and animal is lost. And it is precisely this factor 
which has given rise to the demonic rise of hero-worship. «The, 
main target before us is to remove the irrational aspects of our 
societal and individual orientation. The time and energy spent 
on rationally justifying our irrational acts should be put to 
better use, and this is possible only after a certain degree of 
scientific awareness is built up. It is for us to understand that 
our potential is gravely threatened by our ‘traditionally in-built 
lack of innovations coupled with indifference to logical and 


rational thinking’, Complementing the drawback is the 


‘culture’ of the neo-rich class conjured up in.order to adhere to 
parasitic demands, 
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. Scientifically analysing all this, we come to the conclusion 


that progression is our destiny as human beings. Based on a 
rational attitude, and the propensity for systematic questioning 
the need to progress, is fundamental even in the basic biologi- 
cal sense, Even in a far-flung society based on a system of 
social equality, the human potential is bound to open new 
vistas and take up new challenges in the sphere of knowledge. 
It is, therefore, a basic necessity to fight the forces which aim 
atmaking us idle hedonistic creatures — a complete contradic- 
tion of our basic natural mould. Any human being capable of 
sensing this reality will not spare.any effort to defeat this 
inherent irrationality and parasitism. l 

Here comes the significance of scientific temper, which calls 
for an attitude of mind based on a ‘rational and logical world 
outlook and pattern of behaviour.’ This primé need, therefore, 
Is to attack explicitly our contemporary and traditional ethos— 


` or else the ‘periods of scarcity of creativity’ cannot be com- 


prehended. The bitter fact has to be accepted that except in 
isclated cases our social and cultural sciences are lagging 
benind the natural sciences of the day, and it is precisely this 
factor which gives rise to the inconsistency ‘in the methods 
adopted therein. The hesitation to re-examine knowledge on 
the basis of new discoveries is firmly moulded in practically 
every field, and it is for violating this trend that science is 
blamed for its ‘inconsistency’and ‘lack of human factor’. ' 

Fn every field of knowledge, there is need to distinguish 
berween ‘perfection as an euphemism for stagnation’ and 
perfection as an attribute of the method’. The essence of 
science demands comprehension of the ‘logic of nature’, and 
nat imposing ‘our own logic’ on to it. But the exploration of 
this logic cannot be affiliated with the absurd mystification of 
pbenomena. This attitude must become an ingredient of our 
warid outlook, while comprehending either the “logic of nature’ ` 
orthe ‘logic of history and society”. And it is precisely through 
this method that we can process the collected information, 
create meaningful patterns cutting across the degenerate com- 
pertmentalisation, which is the prime hindrance in the path of 
‘tatal and dynamic perception’. This is possible only through 
the application of the scientific method. l 

Along with the attempt to achieve ‘total and dynamic per- 
cention’, it is necessary to locate the importance of dialectical 
interplay between a social order, and the temper prevailing in 
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society. The point is thus. to be borne in mind that any 
attempt to build a scientific temper in society js bound to clash 
sooner or later with the Establishment, as it is the concrete 
manifestation of the irrational social order, Similar. is the 
case if we go back to history. We find that institutionalised 
religion in no form tolerated science. Keeping in. view this 
almost certain hostility of the Establishment toward a scientific 
temper, itis to be understood that scientific temper should 
not only provide the basis of social orientation, but should 
. also provide the basis of individual and personal attitude 

both in theory and practice; and should strive to define the 
intellectual growth of man. eod 

As for contemporary ethos, it is vitally necessary to pin- 
point thàt one of the factors underlying its inherent paradoxes, 


is the mistaken attitude towards the inter-relation between : 


science and society. Our society made the basic fault of 
choosing wrong priorities. We borrowed less of the scientific 
method. and more of the technology from the West. Even this 
anomaly could have been corrected had there been a process 
of scientific application to’ our genuine priority requirements. 


This lack. of correspondence between the level of technology ' 


and :scientific temper, is governed by our need of production; 
which in turn is determined by the class-structure in a given 
society. Consequently, we have ethos and temper where an 
astrophysicist consults horoscopes before marrying. The need 
today is to locate scientifically our priorities and to apply the 
scientific and fundamental method to our problems. f 

No doubt science and technology are deeply inter-connect- 
ed, but the fact remains that all technology is not universally. 
suited, while all science jis. Our intellectual responsibility 


demands that we undertake the task of attacking the societal. 


structure and tbe inertia which it generates. As a minimum 
requirement a movement should be launched to inculcate the 
method of science into .all our academic and personal experi- 
ences, and various intellectual endeavours from top to bottom. 
This has to be the precise beginning for a social transfor- 
mation inspired by scientific temper: The prime attack should 
be on empty, emotional glorification of our ignorance, We 
recognise the negative fact that even in socialist states, and 
among the Left in our country, the spirit of scientific . temper 
is yet to be established. How else can we justify the fact that 
in spite of a social order conducive to the growth of scientific 


temper, things like personality cult are sought to be promoted? ` 


We cannot but term it as ‘negation of the logic of progession’. 
In our country too, the Left circles in practice lay more’ 
emphasis on ‘emotionalism’ than on ‘commitment’ inspired by 
‘systematic and rational thinking’. While going about these 
aspects it is vitally necessary to have a high degree of ‘sense 
of history and process of culture’ and analyse it in both the 
historical and contemporary aspects, TOM 

Communication with the masses is another vital task; this 
is possible only by having a very profound assessment of the 
average “Indian psyche’, by participating in democratic strug- 
gles and side by side providing a critique of thése struggles 
from within. We thus conclude that it is necessary not only 
to lay bare the anatomy of the societal structure but also to 


constantly re-examine our ‘own set of axioms’ by applying the. 


scientific method coupled with insight and creative impulse, - 
We earnestly wish to join hands in a'movement for the 

spread of scientific temper. based on commonly shared concern 

for our present and past. ' , 


Purushottam Agrawal, ` 
ig s . Ashok Srivastava, 
Sameer Nandy, 
Suman Kesri, 
. Jai Dutta' Jha, 
-Arvind Bedi, 


à Nilanjan Mukhopadhyay 
Jawaharlal Nehru. University, l i 
New Delhi ‘ : 4 
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Part of Larger Struggle 


‘THE statement issued by well-known scientists and 
academicians in India on Scientific Temper (Mainstream, 

July 25) is highly laudable. Besides, looking at the conditions 

in the country, it has come out not a day too soon. l 
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My first suggestion is that it should be translated in our 
main languages and distributed in tens of thousands of .copies 
in our colleges and university campuses. 


At the same time, since the signatories themselves have ` 
called for a discussion on the statement, I would like to make 


some comments on it. 
- I do not want to waste space by giving quotations ‘from the 
Statement. But there is a transparent conclusion which emerges 
from a number of observations made in it which the authors 
have not drawn. This lacuna stands put even more glaringly 
since they base themselves on the views and active role of 
Jawaharlal Nebru, and because they have raised the question 
of the application of Scientific Temper not only to natural 
sciences but also to social problems, : 
In the long period of human history it is 
exploitative social classes — in ‘other. words, the forces .of 


* 


social, economic and politica] reaction — that have been the - 


bulwark of superstition in opposition to Scientific Temper. 
Similarly, it is the rising social «classes that have been the 
champions of Scientific Temper. Why this has been so needs 


little explanation. All sorts of irrational, unscientific, obscu- .. 


rantist theories are the necessary ideological wéapon of those 
who cannot defend their 
rational grounds. m 

The same medieval Catholic Church which persecuted those 
who asserted that the earth moves round the sun also helped 
to crush the revolts of the serfs against the feudal barons. In 
the USA today, those who are burning Darwin's books are the 
same people who rain bombs on every newly independent 
country fighting to consolidate its national independence. In 
ancient India the Brahmin priesthood that oppressed the 


Shudras also anathematised: our doctors who developed . 
Ayurveda as a systematic science. In their brief spell of power, . 


it was our votaries of Hindu Rashtra who disbanded the CSIR 
and pros-ribed rationally written text-books on Indian history. 


| This means that the struggle for Scientific Temper is 
inseparable from the struggle against social, economic and . 


political reaction. The authors of the statement correctly refer 
tothe British colonial power as the dominant .reactionary 
force against which our progressive national movement had to 
fight when we were under foreign rule, They also point out 
that, by and large, our freedom movement was a renaissance 
with Scientific Temperament. i i 

Does it not follow that in independent India socialism alone 
can be our scientific socjal goal? Has not capitalism become a 
hopelessly unscientific social organisation, in fact, a disas- 


the decadent, ` 


privileges and vested interests on: 


trously unscientific one, in the second half of the twentieth : 


century? In the reverse, there can be no socialism without 


, science, and contemporary scientists would be betraying their 
' professional. conscience if they do not come out boldly in 
: + 


defence of socialism. , . 

Further, who but the neo-colonialists, the landlords and the 
unscrupulous capitalists represent the force of reaction today? 
And further, is it not the workers, peasants and our progres- 
sive intelligentsia that represent the forces of progress in con- 
temporary life? ` - l 2 

Chauvinism, casteism, communalism, religious obscurantism, 
superstition, etc, are, on the one hand, weapons of socio-ecano- 
mic reaction. Simultaneously, judged from a purely rational 
view-point, they are patently stupid and unscientific. -~ P 
‘ Similar is the threat of nuclear war now blatantly held ou 
by US imperialism. It is not only egregiously diabolical, it is 
utterly senseless since such a war would be an invitation to 
suicide by those who brandish the threat. : 


My suggestion, therefore, is that it is not enough for our 


progressive scientists and academicians to give a call for 
Scientific Temper in very general terms. , They have to pin 
down the social forces that stand for progress and science 


‘today, as also the forces that stand for reaction and super- 


stition. And they have to give a call to the progressive forces 

to: fight those who stand for exploitation, reaction, super- 

‘stition and obscurantism, i i é 
Bertrand Russell, Joliot-Curie, Kosambi followed this path, 


True science is never dogmatic but it certainly is partisan. 


What would science be worth if it did not fight superstition . 


which, in essence, means all beliefs in all spheres of life which 


do not stand the test of practice? The authors of the state- . 


ment have referred to Galileo, A still better example would 
have been that of Bruno, | ' 
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Bises the matter of scientific observation which I 

have discussed, the second dimension of the 
method of science is concerned with analytical think- 
ing. or the logical process. Let us examine its róle in 
social sciences. Once again I would like to share one 
of our experiences with you. Along with our cattle 
development programme in 1972, we introduced a 


new technology of digging irrigation wells in our 


area. These wells, called ring wells, are made up of 


-prefabricated concrete rings which are sunk in the . 


ground and are able to tap the aquafer in the same 
way as tube-wells. Inexpensive, technologically within 
the means of arural community and constructed 
within two weeks; ring wells are a text-book example 
of appropriate technology. Ring wells have spread 
in more than 100 villages and about 500 such wells 
are already irrigating approximately 5000 acres. of 
land, generating new employment and changing one- 
crop zones to two or three-crop ZONES. 

Despite these optimistic observations, our group 
subjected the data to further-analysis. This revealed 
in 1977 that the wells had then increased the annual 
agricultural production of the area by Rs. 12.5 lakhs. 
Out of this additional annual income, Rs. 9.5 lakhs 
had gone to the 300 farmers who then owned the 
ring wells. The remaining Rs. 3 lakhs were distribu- 
ted among a couple of thousand of farm labourers. 
Obviously much more had gone to the landed few 
and much less to the large number of landless in ‘the 
area. We concluded that the production of ring 
wells, though benefiting the region in an absolute 


sense, was at the same time. increasing the gap bet- 





This is the second and concluding part of Dr Sadgo- 
Vikram Sarabhai Memorial Lecture (August 12, 
1981) The first part appeared last week (Mainstream, 
August 22), Dr Sadgopal is Director, Kishore Bharat 


pal's 


Group. 
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' lities of markets.’ 


ween the rich and the poor. 

The realisation, of this limitation of agricultural 
development as a means of solving rural poverty 
forced us to explore alternatives. We examined the 
case of cóttage industries as an instrument for gener- 
ating: rural employment. A number of exploratory 
projects such as carpentry and manufacture of elec- 


‘tric chokes were undertaken. In addition, markets 


were surveyed to’ assess the potential of selling a 


^ variety of cottage-industry products ranging from 


soaps to agar-battis. The size of local markets for 


‘indigenous shoes and ready-made clothes was also 


assessed. The results of this entire exercise were 
compiled and analysed. We discovered that a total 
Of about twenty cottage industries could generate 


jobsfor only about -100 poor families in Bankhedi 
" Block consisting -of 125 villages and more than one 


lakh people. Obviously a drop in the ocean. We 


also found out that most of the transactions in the 
.,. Village markets involved the well-to-do and the 


middle classes. The poor, despite their vast majority, 
had only a small share. | 
Analysis also revealed that the limited potential 


. of cottage.industries in rural areas had little to do ' 


with_lack of knowledge of modern technology, or 
with. low trainability, or with meagre managerial 
skillz, but it had more to do with the limited capabi- 
The low purchasing power of the 
vast majority of the people living below the ‘poverty 


line 2nd the domination of village markets by compe- 


titive goods from urban middle-size and monopolist 
industries defined the boundary conditions of the 
rural marketing" system. Despite this glaring reality, 
nthe Government agencies and several voluntary 
groups continue to glamorise the role of cottage 
industries in rural development. 

Why has this reality been so systematically ignored 
by sc many groups and agencies over the last several 
decades? Why is it that this simple analysis of the 


limitation of cottage industries has not been presented’ 


from public platforms by the Government’s depant- 
ments of Industries and a large number of voluntary 
groups? Is it that the educated elite and the national 
leaders are incapable of the needed. logical exercise 
or is it that the socio-economic crisis and the in- 
solubie problems:of rural poverty make it too danger- 
ous to scientifically accept this reality? 

. What concerns us at the moment is not the limi- 


tatiors of cattle development, or of irrigation pro- : 


grammes, or of cottage industries as instruments for 


‘solvirg India's poverty, but the fact that an analyti- | 


cal view of rural development problems is not being 
shared with the people of this country. Our brief 
experznce has revealed to us that rural society is 
criticelly divided into two sections — a small mino- 
rity af the rich and middle-level farmers which 
siphons off the benefits of development programmes 
and has vested interest in their continuity, and a 
vast majority of the landless; marginal farmers, and 
artisans which is excluded from - this process and is 
generally not influenced by what goes on in the 
Planning Commission and the agencies or Depart- 
, ments-concerned with Industry, Development, Science 
and Technology. 


Whenever somebody preaches rural development, ' 


i 
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we always want to understand whose development is 
being talked about. Is one referring to development 
of the moneylender or of the rich farmers or of the 
marginal peasants or of landless labour? When such 
analysis is negated, it leads to the typical confusion 
which is reflected in such questionable phrases as the 
rural-urban gap, or planning from below, or com- 
munity development, or panchayati raj, or , people's 
participation. Such phrases presume the existence 
of a homogeneous community or imply that the poor 


do not exist in cities and the rich do not live in 


villages. It is our contention that as long as scientific 
analysis of India's development experience is avoided 
or suppressed, the basic premise of the entire plan- 
ning process will remain untenable. 

Regarding scientific analysis, there is: often loose 
talk about this process being the exclusive preserve 
of the educated elite. Our experience of non-formal 
education has given us sufficient evidence to challenge 
this grave mis-understanding. I am reminded ofa 
brief interaction with a representative of the Khadi 
Gramodyog Commission who once met me acciden- 
tally in a bank office. He was looking extremely 
unhappy. Onenquiry he said his main -job was to 
popularise the electrically-operated potter’s wheel, 
nicknamed “Power Chak’. He was disturbed be- 
cause, despite his hard work, no potter was willing 
to accept a power chak, although he ‚was offering 
subsidies, low interest credits and all other necessary 
support. I asked him if he could explain his failure 
to popularise what he called appropriate technology. 
He said the people of this District were uneducated 
and. did not understand modern technology and, 
therefore, rejected the power chak. He had reached a 
conclusion which was typical of what is widely accep- 
ted by the educated elite. I decided to help him un- 
ravel the situation. 

On being questioned, he readily accepted that the 


potters he had met in villages had difficulty in selling | 


what they produced on their chak, and therefore 
were often without business. I asked him to explain 
how the power chak, meant for increased production, 
would help a potter who was already unable to sell 
his products. What was the potter’s problem — the 
market or his ability to produce? The Khadi Com- 
mission’s representative gradually began to see the 
logic and accepted that the Commission’s example 
of appropriate technology was, after all, not so 
appropriate. The uneducated potters on their own 
had conducted a. logical analysis of the conditions 
which constrained them from earning more, and, 


. therefore, had a scientific basis for correctly assessing : 
the role of power chak in their lives, something . 


which the experts in the Khadi Commission had 
failed to do. 

Let us consider a recent experience. A group of 
about one hundred landless and marginal farmers 
from an adjacent village approached us last month 
to explore a new path for solving their problems. of 
poverty — they needed land, rights to certain minor 


forest produce, and demanded a fair share in the ' 


distribution of Government-controlled sugar. They 
had decided to organise themselves and challenge 
the control of the feudal forces-on their lives. We 
pointed out to them the risks involved in this path 
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and drew their attention to how their attempts to 
improve their conditions could. be quashed by the 


joint. action of the local landlords, the revenue 


authorities and the police. This was of course already 
well known to them. We demanded to know from 
them what they felt was their bargaining point. One 
of their leaders, who could not even sign his name, 
gently pointed out: “It is we who produce goods and 


they consume only what we produce for them. If 


we stop working, they shall starve. This is our bar- 
gaining point.” We have accumulated a series of 


"such experiences which show that the poor people 


who suffer oppression and exploitation have remark- 
able abilities for participating in a growing analyti- 
cal process and have often amazingly correct analysis 
of the obstacles i in the path of their own development. 


FROM all this,. we would like to postulate five 
significant hypotheses. These are being postulated 
in the hope that these will accelerate-experimentation 


and further testing to evaluate their validity or lack . 


of it. ¿At this stage, these may be regarded, at ses, 
as tentative and partial. 

(i) Correct observation and scientific analysis : are 
essential tools for comprehending the socio-political 
reality around us. 

(ii) There are more ways than one of observing 
the reality in social sciences. What aspect of the 
reality one - perceives is critically related to one’s 
cultural and economic background. In contrast, the 
process of observing ‘and analysing reality in the 
natural sciences is dependent only on the scientific 

skills of the worker, and not on his or her class 
background. 

(iii) The ability to make correct abservation and 
to conduct analysis in the natural sciences can be 
developed through training. However, in the field of 
social sciences, the attempts to improve observa- 
tional skills and analytical abilities often do not suc- 


ceed when there is a clash of vested interests. Thus. 


there are inherent factors in the social sciences 
which limit the application of the scientific method. 


(iv) The potential for the scientific processes is- 


not confined to the elite and the educated sections 
of our society. Such potential exists amongst the 
oppressed and the uneducated people ánd can be 
further enriched through training and experience. 

(v). The process of socially relevant planning is 
one in which the planners work with the oppressed 
people to develop a scientific basis for observation 
and analysis. Without establishing such a process, 
the dichotomy between today's development -and 
social change programmes, on the one hand, and 
the lives of the oppressed people, on. the other hand, 
will never be bridged. 


THESE hypotheses help us to define the role of science 


in building a people’ s movement. As we understand . 


it today, the primary role of science is in enabling the 
people to comprehend the socio-political reality of 
their environment through the scientific method so 
that their struggles for justice and development can 
be planned on the basis of reliable data and logical 
thinking. The process of education is thus defined as 
the process of spreading the method of science among 
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the people to enable them to understand the obstacles 
which prevent their development and to successfully 
plan their struggles for justice. 
If the role of science in people’s movement and the 
educational process as understood by us, today is 
acceptable, we may then contend that it would be 
essential 'to spread the scientific method for the pur- 
y pose of training cadres and creating people’s organis- 
ations. How ‘is this theoretical understanding of the 
role of science and of the educational process to be 
implemented in field situations? What have been the 
evperiences in doing such work? What are the obs- 
tacles in developing this educational process with 
. people? In order to explore answers to this question 
. we must first break down scientific method into its 
essential elements: desire to know or inquisitiveness, 
. Observation, data collection, analysis and inference 
are some of the elements on the basis of which an 
educational programme may be conceived. 
Let us take.a concrete example. Early this year we 
organised a youth camp around the problem of 


tuberculosis in villages. The young participants were. 


asked to survey the incidence of turberculosis, its 

. relationship with the working and living conditions of 

l the people, the role of the National TB Control Pro- 
: gramme and limitations imposed by social structures 
on the treatment of the disease. For several days the 
participants toured villages in teams, collected data, 
listened to agonising stories of whole families being 
wiped out by the disease and of the role being played 
by Government doctors, private practitioners and 
feudal forces. The entire data were compiled teamwise 
and then the teams were asked to make a list of all the 
problems they had perceived during the survey. From 
these teamwise lists a coinmon list was then prepared, 


on the basis of which a detailed discussion followed | 


on the causes of TB, of its high incidence amongst 

the poor people and of the inability of the Primary 

Health Centres to play an effective role in the treat- 

ment. The discussion focussed on the reasons behind 

.. the non-percolation of the benefits of the National 

k TB Control Programme and what it reveals about the 
structure of village society. jo 

On the basis of this analytical understanding, the 

youth camp-concluded that there was no use in start- 


ing a parallel medical service while à fulifledged: 


national programme existed. It was much more 
important to make the people aware of the facilities 
available under the national programme and to 
enable them to demand their share in this. This ex- 
ample of educational process shows us how a group 
of young people planned the next phase of their acti- 


vity by applying. the scientific method to their ex- 


periences. l 
E During our experience of spreading ' scientific 
A method amognst the oppressed people, we have identi- 
. fied five. major obstacles, namely, (1) information 
gap; (2) tendency:to follow traditions; (3) fatalism; 
(4) fear of reprisals by the vested interests; and 
(5) inability for abstraction. Let us take these one 
by one. "n" d 
It is a general experience that lack of information 
among the oppressed, people is often a great limita- 
tion in understanding their own reality. -When this 
gap is filled, ability to comprehend reality builds up 
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"quickly. This is exemplified beautifully by the work 


of the Kerala Shastra Sahitya Parishad (KSSP) in 
Calicut District. KSSP took up the problem of 
pallution caused by a well-known rayon factory in 
the village of Walcad near Calicut. This factory, 
located on the banks of the river Chaliar, has totally 
palluted the river. as .well.as the air. The people of 
Walcad village have suffered heavily in health, in” 
their farming and in many other ways. Yet for years 


- they accepted this state of affairs with only grumb- 


ling and not much more. KSSP encouraged the 
students of Calicut Medical College to organise a 
health survey. The survey revealed a high incidence 
of' a particular lung disease caused by the presence of 
sulphur dioxide and carbon monoxide. KSSP then 
sent a team of biologists, chemists, geologists and 
engineers. The team prepared a massive report ànd 
took colour slides of the polluted river and finally 
prepared a techriical plan for controlling pollution. On 
the basis of all this, KSSP conducted intensive even- 
ing classes for several weeks to share this rich infor- 
mation with the poor people of Walcad village. 
When we visited this village last year, we were 
amazed to see how technical terms such as sulphur 
dioxide, carbon monoxide, percentages and solubi- 
litv had become part of the common idiom. The 
evening classes soon led to the demand by organised 
Vil:agers that the factory implement KSSP's technical 
plen for controlling pollution. The long-drawn strug- 
gle eventually cornered the powerful industrial 'group 
witch had no logical way of escaping from this 
demand without losing its credibility in Kerala. The 
technical plan is now being implemented and the 
people of Walcad have at least won their first battle. 

The second obstacle of the educational process 
is the deep-seated tendency to follow tradition. I am 
reminded of a play prepared by two young villagers 
of Rohna village near Hoshangabad. These boys 
belonged to an area which has been affected in a 
major way by the famous Tawa irrigation dam. The 
Tawa-programme has led to many unanticipated 
problems, such as creation of water-logged areas, 
loss of fertile soil and lack of drainage. In addition, 
the Government passed an Act according to which 
every farmer -in the Tawa command area has to 
accept land-levelling operations conducted by the 
Government agencies. The expense of this operation 
is charged to the farmer. Of course, bank credit is 


"extended to cover the charges normally amounting , 


to Rs. 2000 upwards to Rs. 4000 per acre. The 
farmers feel tremendous hardship because of being 
forced to accept this indebtedness. ' | 
Ihe play prepared by the boys referred to this 
problem. In the first few acts they presented the 
collusion of the revenue officials with the local land- 
lord in persuading the villagers to accept a plan of 
‘reconsolidation: of land holdings before going in for 
levelling operations. In the process, the landlord 
corners most of the fertile land earlier belonging to 
the poor farmers and the revenue official takes his 
-bribe. Later on the play focusses on the indebtedness 
caused by the land-levelling operations and has a 
scene in: which .the tehsildar is helped by the police 
to force the villagers to pay their first instalment 
when their crops had failed due to fertile soil being 
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disturbed by land-levelling. So far the act shows a 
close relationship with the reality which exists in the 
villages of this region. In the last act, the play 
shows the villagers pleading with the District Collec- 
tor for relief. The Collector is extremely helpful, is 
disturbed by the inhuman acts of his tehsildar and of 
the corrupt revenue officials. He promises immediate 
relief and orders suspension of the erring officials. 
We asked the boys whether the last act matches with 
the real experience. After hesitating, they accepted 
the fact that the Collector never acts the way he is. 
Shown in their play. Why then did you show this 
untrue picture of the Collector? One of them explain- 
ed that all stories and films end well and therefore 
they must end their play also on a happy note. The 
second pointed out that it would look very bad if the 
seniormost official of the District is not shown 
favourably. They had been taught to show respect 
towards authorities. Having shown some challenge 
towards the lower officials, they eventually decided 
to fall in line when the Collector”s turn came, lest 
their elders reject the play. 

The third obstacle is the deep-rooted fatalism in 
our society which often restricts the growth of 
scientific process. I am reminded of a Basod (a 
harijan bamboo worker) who earns his livelihood by 
making bamboo products. I once saw him without 
work at a time when he should have had a big supply 
of bamboo from the local forest depot. When quizz- 
ed, he explained that all the bamboo had been sent 
to the distant paper mills at Nepa Nagar. This 
uneducated Basod obviously was well-informed. I 
prodded him, “How come one paper mill takes all 
the bamboo away, while thousands of poor Basods 
like you are deprived?" He was emphatic, “Nepa 
mills are more powerful than all the Basods put 
together”. I asked him if there was any way in which 
the Basods could balance the power of the Nepa mills 
and demand their share of bamboo. He said it would 
be possible only if they got orgdnised and approached 
the forest depot collectively. I asked him, “Why don't 
you do this?” He said, “No, it is not possible. We 
will never get together. It will take no less than God 
to bring us together on a common platform. There- 
fore, this year bamboo is not in our fate.” Having 
given a series of logical and well-informed statements, 
the Basod finally reached the end of his scientific 
process. The limit was clearly defined by God and 
fate together. 

The fourth obstacle is the fear of reprisals by the 
vested interests. The impact of this fear camnot be 
fully appreciated unless one is involved in the daily 
lives of the oppressed people. Two years ago, we 
proposed a programme to a group of Rajhar Adivasis 
of a nearby village through which they would be 
able to gain rights to grow lac on Kausam trees 
which happens to be their particular profession 
through generations. So far they had acted as daily 
wage labourers and grew lac on behalf of big land- 
lords or contractors. Their long-cherished goal was 
gaining rights to grow lac on their own. Yet, when 
confronted with an opportunity to gain these rights, 
no one came forward. We learned later that our 
evening meeting with the Rajhars was followed , by 
severe threats of being beaten up or lynched by the 
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local landlord, who also happens to be the Sarpanch, 
in case they insisted on going ahead with the pro- 
gramme of growing lac. Most of these Rajhars are 
either indebted to one of the feudal families in the 
village or work on their farms as labourers. The 
feudal families were concerned that their economic 
and political control would be weakened if the 
Rajhars gained economic independence. For two 
years we waited for the Rajhars to respond. No 
amount of scientific analysis of the causes of their 
poverty and of the manner in which owning of the 
lac business would alleviate the same would help 

bring out a respoñse. à 
And then, suddenly, an unplanned and a totally 
unrelated incident changed the entire picture. In 
May this year, Government-controlled sugar was 
distributed in the village, as usual, unfairly, the poor 
people being deprived of their fair share by the 
Sarpanch or the landlord. For the first time in local 
history, a group of villagers gathered courage and 
approached the landlord to seek justice. Incensed by 
the collective courage shown by the villagers, the 
landlord got a couple of adivasis beaten up. There is 
nothing unusual about such incidents which have 
been traditionally accepted passively. This time, 
however, we intervened. The Sarpanch was forced 
to call a public meeting at which he tendered uncon- 
ditional apologies. Those of you who have per- 
sonally experienced feudal India would probably 
appreciate the impact which this meeting must have 
made on the minds of the poor people. What two 
years of continuous discussion with Rajhars and all 
the application of analytical thinking could not 
bring about, was achieved suddenly by the emotional 
impact of the sugar incident. For once there was 
areal experience to show the people that feudal 
power was after all not invincible. The limits of 
scientific method were thus broken. The Rajhars 
came forward last month to join hands with other 
oppressed people of the village to become organised, 
to break out of a century-old feudal framework, and 
to gain their rights to grow lac on the Kausam trees. 
The scientific processes can once again be initiated 
and taken to new heights. 
The fifth and the last obstacle is the problem of 
abstract thinking. Let me again refer to the work of 
KSSP in Walcad village. Towards the end of our 
visit. we informed the Walcad people that there was 
an identical problem of river pollution in Shahdol 
District of Madhya Pradesh wherea paper mill 
owned by the same industrial group had polluted the 
Sone river downstream. The Walcad people showed 
no interest. Shahdol and the Sone river were too far 
away, too remote to have any meaning for them. We 
then asked them if they perceived any relationship 
between the local rayon factory and the Government 
in Trivandrum. Again there was a disturbing silence. 
Trivandrum did not have much meaning in their 
local struggle for justice, nor could they see any 
possible relationship between the factory and the 
Government far away. Here is a problem of inability 
for abstract thinking which is going to constrain the 
building of a people's movement more severely than 
has been probably anticipated or consciously under- 
(Continued on page 20) 
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chanke of government in 
France is of special interest 
to Africa, more so to the Franco- 
phone African countries, which 
are even today linked with the 
political, economic and social 
developments . of the ' erstwhile 
colonial power. The victory of 
Socialist Francois: Mitterrand 
over his Right-wing opponent 


Giscard d'Estaing, is of signi- ` 
ficance to Africa, since the. latter. 


had been responsible for some 
neo-colonialist French policies. 
These included French involve- 
ment in the civil war in Chad, 
armed intervention in Zaire, coup 


in the Central African Republic, 


support to Morocco in the Wes- 
tern Sahara dispute, and to South 
Africa and the West in the Nami- 
bian imbroglio. How Mitterrand’s 
foreign policy will shape'is worth 
looking into; as things stand to- 
day, we can expect major changes 
in France’s African policies. 
Mitterrand’s involvement in 
Africa dates back to the early 
days of the French Qa ges 
when, as leader of. the! Union 
Democratique et Social de la Re- 
sistance, he had taken the major 
French African inter-territorial 


` political party, the Rassemble- 
ment  Democratique ^ Africaine . 


(led by Felix-Houphouet Boigny 
ofthe Ivory Coast) away from 
the French Communist Party, and 
towards the ruling centrist groups. 
When African nationalists blindly 
supported repressive French 


policies: in Indo-China and 


Algeria, France rewarded them by . 


granting political rights and other 
benefits to the African territories 


concerned. It was this collabora- . 


tion which finally encouraged 
France to grant political indepen- 
dence to its African colonies in 
1960, while successfully continu- 


` ing to maintain for more than 20 


years its control on the economic 


sand military policies of these. 


- The changes likely to emerge in 


| Francophone Africa with the 
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coming in of the’ first Socialist 
Government of the Fifth Repub- 
lic can be anticipated from the 
statements made by Mitterrand 


and his party colleagues in the past 
few months. For instance, on the | 
issue of civil war in Chad, Lionel : 


Jospin, First. Secretary of the 
Socialist Party, recently said there 


. Was no question of French inter- 
vention in that country. France . 


would try to push forward Afri- 
can initiatives to bring peace in 
the war-torn nation, he is on re- 
cord as having said. b 
Mitterrand himself observed 
during his election cámpaign that 
the first objective of his: policy 
with regard to Africa would be to 
avoid placing 
embarrassing situation. According 
to him the Chad affzir was the 
logical result of a form of **coope- 
ration" incapable of attacking the 


roots of instability m Africa. . 


Military intervention, systemati- 


cally practised since 1977, achie- . 


ved no more than evasion of pro- 
blems for a while. .The ' first 
priority must be. to attack the 
profound causes of African in- 
stability — insufficient develop- 
ment, regional disequilibrium and 
South Africa. He wishes to re- 
inforce the OAU, the -supra-state 
structures for cooperation, and to 


Francs in any. 


the sale of arms to South Africa 


and an end to all public invest- 
ments in the white’ minority - ruled 
state. (France imports 4,000 


. tonnes. of uranium oxide a year 


. France's 


t 


from South Africa and Namibia. 
According to one estimate, 
imports from: South 
Africa amount to five billion 
French francs. This, however, is 
only one per cent of its total 


. foreign trade. With the rest of ' 


Africa, French trade amounts to 
10 per cent of its foreign trade). 
The National Secretary for 
International Affairs of the 
French Socialist Party, Veronique 
Neiertz, in a recent interview to 
Le Monde, mentioned the party's 
determination to increase support 
for the independent southern 
African states. She seemed dis- 
turbed over the latest policy of 
the. Reagan Administration to 
stall the smooth -movement of 


* Namibia towards independence. 


support African soluticns politi- 


cally and materially. 

"The other remarkable change 
expected from Mitterrand's pro- 
gramme is a commitment to 
Namibian independence. In a 
strongly-worded statement against 
apartheid, Mitterrand said: 
“Racial segregation is noz a poli- 
tical option, it is a revoiting at- 


` tack on the rights of the human 


individual. This must be destroy- 
ed by isolating the regime on 
which it is founded”. 


This policy: of  Mitterrand's' 


party was also made clear in Jos-’ 
pin’s speech: at an Africa Day 
meeting at UNESCO headquar- 
ters in ‘Paris, just before the new 


French Government was announ- 


ced. Jospin spoke of the illegal 


occupation of Namibia end its 


right to independence. Champion- 
ing the Socialist Party's  anti-: 


. apartheid policy, he recommended 
, the ending of all trade with South’ 


Africa and Namibia (applying it 
to Namibian uranium ' also), 


called for a complete embargo on 


She also’ announced the efforts . 
being made by her party to get 
Zimbabwean Prime , Minister., 
Robert Mugabe admitted to the 
Socialist International. 

A 35-page document, entitled 
“Le Parti Socialiste et l'Afrique 
Sub-saharenne". brought out in 
Paris shortly after the Mitterrand 


‘Government took’ over, reflects 
_the progressive policies of his 


- Government. The document 
supports the Eritrean national 
liberation ‘‘movement, while 


maintaining that the violation of 
colonial boundaries was unaccep- . 
table. Also, it is proposed to give 


"support to the Western Saharan 
self- determination 


. movement. 
This will certainly create strains 
between France and its presenf- 
day ally Morocco, which has 
been till lately claiming the 
Western Saharan territory. It 
wil, naturally, bring France 
closer to the Polisario Front, 
fighting for the independence of 
Western Sahara, and to Algeria, 
which has been backing it. 

The Socialist Government has 
announced its decision to honour 


. all agreements and treaties con- 


cluded by the. Giscard Govern- 
ment. There are, however, trends 
that the new Government will 
bring about certain changes in 


-France's attitude towards Libya, 


. thus ending ambiguity in relations. 


It may be noted that Libya has 
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started repair of the French 
Embassy in Tripoli, which was 
destroyed during the February 
1980 demonstrations. 

"Ihe franc zone, ,in which 
France and its former African 
colonies participate, ‘suffered a 
shock within days of Mitterrand’s 
election, when there was a sudden 
drop in the value. of the franc. 
Such a trend, if it were to con- 
tinue, could create serious monet- 


ary instability in Francophone. 


Africa. Shortly afterwards, the 
head of the foreign service of the 
French Treasury. had to reassure 
the franc zone members that there 
were-no plans to devalue the franc 
and that measures had been taken 


to prevent further export of francs. 


The French- President, js not 
happy with the administration of 
French policy towards Africa. At 





the moment three departments — 
the Foreign Ministry, the Ministry 
of Cooperation and the Finance 
Ministry — handle cooperation 


with Africa, leading to overlapping - 


and confusion. He has suggested 
that some more coherent “execu- 
tive instrument” is neeced. 

Two prominent French Afri- 
can countries, Senegal and the 
Ivory, Coast, have been extremely 
worried about the Giscardian 
mistakes in Chad and the very 
efficiency of French military 
assistance to African states. Yet, 
the early July visit of Houphouet- 
Boigny to Paris was made with 
the. aim of reinforcing Franco- 
African military and economic 
ties. Thus, howsoever opposed 


Mitterrand may be to his prede- . 
cessor's policies towards. Africa, - 
he will find it extremely difficult | 


to move away totally from the 
*neo-colonial commitments’ 
France had made earlier with its 
French-speaking African allies.; 
How the new President will strike 
a balance between his ideological 
purpose and pressure from the 
Francophone African ^ states 
remains to be seen. y 
While Mitterrand may have to 
do tightrope-walking in French- 
speaking Africa, his victory -is 
seen asa ray of hope in other 
parts of the- continent, especially 
Southern and North Africa. 


Namibia is, a test case for | 


Mitterrand. What is very clear 
is that he will find it difficult to 
go along with, France's Western 
alies, who for economic and 
commercial reasons adopt an 


, 


ambivalent attitude towards racist 


South Africa. 


Science in People’s Movement ( from p. 18) 
stood so far. Yet there is evidence that the potential 


for abstract thinking does exist amongst the oppressed 


people. An example needs to be cited. | 

In Thane district of Maharashtra an Adivasi move- 
ment called Bhoomi Sena has taken lead in seeking 
justice for the oppressed people. Representatives of 
about 100 village-level Tarun Mandals once gathered 
to plan for their next strike, against the rich farmers, 
for better wages, An educator raised an interesting 
question. He wanted to know how the Tarun 
Mandals looked upon other sections of society, 
namely, small farmers, middle, peasants, landless 
labourers, and so on. Each representative, one by 
one, gave his perception of who was a friend of the 
movement and who was not. Stories were narrated 
of incidents bringing out the character of various 
groups. All of these statements were recorded, ana- 
lysed and an amazing inference was drawn. The 
conference concluded that the middle-level farmer is 
not: a friend of the movement. since he employs 
others: to do farming just as the rich farmers do. 
However, the small and marginal farmers who work 
on their own farms as well as seek employment along 
with the landless in the lean season must be con- 
sidered friends, since they are also exploited just as 
the landless are. Someone pointed out that the poor 
farmer is in fact exploited twice — once when he 
seeks khaoti (a form of loan) in the lean season 
from the money-lender along with the landless, and 
the second time when he seeks loan in the form of 
seeds to do his sowing. The conference therefore 
. reached a new understanding; in the next strike, small 
farmers would be persuaded to join hands. Here is 
an example of the possibility of abstraction from 
simple experiences, of building up general principles 
from daily lives. This process of generalisation and 
creating principles from practice would be a critical 
dimension of spreading the scientific method. ' 

If we can learn how to overcome the five obstacles 
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to the educational process which I have listed, we 
can then see a powerful and growing process of edu- 
cation emerging. If the methods of science can thus 
be made part of people's thinking, there is hope 
that the domination of the educated elite and of the 
vested interests in the field of planning and develop- 
ment can be challenged by the common people. If 
the oppressed people begin to subject the policies of 
the nation to scientific analysis, there is hope that 
a constraint can be placed on the irrationality revea- 
led in the S&T education meeting - held under the 
auspices of the Planning Commission, on the un- 
scientific planning of critica] health programmes such 
as malaria eradication, on the myth being promoted in 
our school textbooks about population growth being 
the prime cause of India's poverty and on the intro- 


. duction of irrelevant activities, such as the slide-cum- 


tape modules, in our school system, and so on. There 
would then be' hope that, the personality cult and 
sycophancy reflected in the Sarvodaya conference 
and similar feudal tendencies prevalent in national 
life would no longer be quietly accepted. Scientific 
criteria would necessarily be demanded from the 
leadership for its statements, acts and decisions. If 
the critical dimension of abstraction could be added 
to the analytical processes of the people, the people 
of Walcad village would be able to relate their 
oppression with the oppression of the people’ of 
Shahdol, and the linkages between the industrial 


group owning the rayon factory in Walcad, on the. 


one hand, and the Governments in Trivandrum and 
New Delhi, on the other hand, would become clear 
to the people of the country. People’s organisations 
built up through scientific processes, hopefully, will 
not limit their struggles to demands for merely better 


"wages or land, but would instead struggle for ways 


of creating and sustaining a society relatively free of 
disparities, exploitation stagnating heirarchies, and 
other mechanisms of socio-political backwardness. 
This would then mark the creation of a People’s 
Movement with a difference. (Concluded) C] 
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PLANNING TECHNOLOGICAL 
: DEVELOPMENT 


Ricst from the beginning, the Soviet Government 
considered over-all “economic planning to be a 
principal instrument of State management and direc- 
tion of an economy which was based on collective 
ownership of the means of production. The scope 
and methods employed underwent systematic change, 
paralleling the economy's ‘growth and structural 
'transformation. ) A 

What is most characteristic of the Soviet experience 


I 


- is that science and technology were included in the - 


planning efforts at an earlier stage than might have 
been expected. This may not have been R and D 
planning in the sense we would give to the term 
today, when economic plans at all levels, from the 
individual enterprise to the economy as a whole, con- 
tain a section on the introduction of new techno- 
logies. However, this planning cantained several 


elements in embryonic form that were later developed - 


into a comprehensive system of science and techno- 
logy planning as an integral part of economic 
planning. 


A. Institutional Framework 
Historical Background = 


The significance attached to the central manage- 
ment of R and D can be appreciated from the fact 
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that as early as December 1971, that is, less than two 
months after the Revolution, a Science Department 
hed been set.up within the central administration 
(within the People's Commissariat of Education), 
which contained a Division for the mobilisation of 
science. In 1918, a Science and Technology Council, 
the first Government body to head the work of co- 
ordinating the development of science, technology, 
and industry, was instituted. It was also entrusted 
with the task of diffusing technical innovations on a 
country-wide scale, a task that is still of prime impor- 
tance and one of the main preoccupations of USSR 
science and technology policy. 

This ‘institutional framework was reviewed and re- 
organised more than once, after the early 1920s. It 
has covered the co-ordination of research on a 


- national scale, the founding and financing of new R 


and D institutions, the training of scientists and other 
research personnel and of engineers, technicians, and 
skilled workers, the organisation of development work - 
anc prototype production, and the establishment in 
general of closer links between science and industry. 
It has also dealt with the retraining of skilled man- 
power at all levels, the mass popularising of science 
and new technology, and the stimulating of a mass 


_ innovation and inventors’ movement. 


The relative significance of these tasks varied at the 
different stages of economic development. Initially it 
was essential to increase the number of institutions 
and research personnel, and to give their work a new, 
practical orientation. The next task was to raise the 
effectiveness of their work and improve the economic 
return on investment in science. Later it became 
imperative to speed up technical innovation and the 
diffusion of new technologies throughout the eco- 
nomy, to develop and employ economic stimuli for 
technical progress. In one form or another these 
matters have been on the agenda throughout the 
USER’s development, but one can say, on the whole, 


‘that the centre of gravity of Soviet science and tech- 


nolozy policy gradually: shifted from quantitative 


growth to qualitative improvement in the use of its 
scientific and technological capacity. The institutional 


framework and functions of science and technology 
management changed accordingly. 


Major Restructuring 


The Government system of management and 
direcion was radically, restructured in the post- 
Worid War II period, when the old forms and 
methods: had ceased to correspond to the country’s 
mounting. capability. The most important changes 
were:  . e 

(i) the organisation of a Ministry of Higher and 

Specialised Secondary Education, responsible, 
in addition to the training of engineers and 

` technicians for the economy, also for (a) train- 
ing and retraining the bulk of scientific cadres, 
‘and (b) organising research in higher educa- 
tional institutions; ` 

(ii) reorganisation of the USSR Academy of 

Sciences, the supreme scientific institution, that 
united the country’s .most eminent scientists, 
with a view to. concentrating its activities on 
` (a) defining the main directions of fundamental 
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research in the natural and social sciences, 
(b) co-ordinating and concucting this research 
on the most vital problems of science, 
(c) undertaking long-term studies in certain 
areas of applied research, and (d) providing 
general research guidance in all scientific institu- 
tions and higher educational establishments; 

(iii) concentration of the/bulk of applied R' and D 
` in the engineering and natural sciences in indus- 

' trial research institutes "under ‘ministries and 
other Government departments; 

(iv) the setting up of a USSR State Committee for 
Science and Technology, as the main body 
responsible. for drafting and implementing a 

. uniform national science and technology ‘policy’ 
(that is, defining the main directions of the 
development of science and technology in the 
USSR, elaborating - five-year research plans, 
compiling long-term scientific'and technological 
forecasts, co-ordinating the work of research 
institutions and industrial enterprises, financing 
R and D,, and introducing technological i inno- 
vations into the economy). | 


B. “Technology Plan Formulation s 


The main approach to formulating technological 
plans in the USSR is based on the assumption that 


'. there are world-wide objective trends in technology 


development to which every country in its own way 
contributes. These trends have to be identified and 
taken into account when ways and means of reaching 
economic and social development goals are being 
contemplated. The important point in planning new 
technology development is, therefore, to identify 
these trends. and to define specific objectives for the: 
introduction of new technology in keeping with the. 
plan’s time-frame and the material and organisa; 
tional inputs required to achieve them.” . i 


Planning Procedure x > 


The planning procedure for technology may thus ` 
be conveniently divided into two phases: 

(1) identification of the main prospective directions 
of technological deyelopment and related research 
activities; 

(2 choice of priorities and objectives in the field 
of technology development and defining of measures 
to achieve these objectives. ! 

The first phase precedes the plan formulation vpro- 
per. Its task is to assess the main trends of science 
and technology development in the years ahead on 

the basis of available forecasts and evaluations of 
actual innovations both at home and abroad, the 
tasks facing the country in this domain, the techno- * 


logical level of production held to be desirable, and - 
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the principal directions of prospective R and D with . 
a view to creating a stock of potential innovations , 
for the next plan period. This work is done by the 
State Committée for Science and Technology together 
with the USSR Academy of Sciences and with the 
involvement of ‘ministries ‘and other interested 
Government departments. In order to ensure the 
fullest possible introduction of technical innovations 
the State Committee for Science and: Technology 


^n 
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and the Academy of Sciences make proposals for 
the utilisation of completed R and D projects and 
for new research to be undertaken. This, too, is done 


before actual plan elaboration. 


A careful selection is made of those directions of 
technological development that are likely to have the 
greatest economic impact. "They are usually grouped 
into several broad areas, which include the mechanis- 
ation of labour, electrification, proliferation of 


- chemical processes, automation, and computerisation. 


The first three had already been taken, in the, early , 


1920s as the strategic lines for the technological 


transformation of the economy. They still stand now, 
though their content has altered quite substantially. 
This is a clear indication of the.long-term nature of 
technological reconstruction, and also . of the conti-, 
nuity in the Soviet approach to it. | 

The second phase begins after the main directions 
and areas of technological advance have been approv- 
ed by the Government. They then serve as ‘guidelines 


for Gosplan, the State Committee for Science and: 


Technology, ministries, and other departments for 


'specifying targets for enterprises and R and D insti- _ 
tutions for the introduction of new technologies, : 
products, and materials, and their dissemination. 


throughout the economy, in accordance with the 
main development goals. It can be said that. the 
technological component of the plan is established in 
relation to its economic and social objectives, and it 


_is these objectives that determine the general para- 


meters of technical development and related 
research.44 Regardless of whether the object was 
industrialisation or the technical restructuring of agri- 
culture, the . encouragement of construction, * or 
increasing consumer goods production, the targets 
for technological development were always derived 
ae the main objectives of the Byrd development 
plan i 


` Importance of Central Decision-making 


This approach is considered in the USSR to be 
the most rational method of choosing technological 
options, indeed the only one that takes the priorities 


of national development into account, since planning . 


technology development at an enterprise or company, 
level is motivated primarily by profit considerations. 


The Soviet approach, in particular, enables centralis- `- 


ed decisions to be taken on such key issues as: 
(a) choice of the main alternative technologies; 
- (b) the identification of projects of national im- 
portance; 
(c) the definition of fields and forms of inter- 


~ national scientific and technological co-opera- 


tion. . 

Central decision-making in matters of technological 
development is essential for at least two reasons. One 
is the vast resources involved in developing modern 
advanced technology; the other is the considerable 
time-span that separates the beginning of R: and D 
from the completion of the innovation proper and its 
introduction ihto mass production. 

Development of modern technologies has enormous 
advantages of scale; consequently, the principle of 
concentrating on a selected number of projects cen- 
trally defined, has great economic potential, all the 
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- tions into the National Economy”. 


more so since the complex nature of modern advanc- 
ed technology necessitates an increasingly long time: 


for research, design, experimental work, and con- 
struction. Linking together the different stages of the 
process and striking the right balance between the 
resources invested in each of them are tasks that can 
best be tackled in a centralised way, particularly in 


countries where research and technology development .' 


are carried out in Separate institutions. 


Content of Technology Development Plan ho MS 


Technology development plans in the USSR are 
elaborated on a five-year basis with a breakdown 
into annual plans. In addition, planning forecasts for 
a longer period (15-20 years) are made for key sectors 
of economic activity in accordance with the main 


directions of science and technological development. | 


They are framed by the State Committee for Science 
and Technology jointly with the Deere Academy of 
Sciences. : 

A technology plan is a section in the over-all 
economic development plan, entitled “Scientific 
Research and the Introduction of Technical Innova- 

It consists of M 
subsections: 

(i) scientific and technological problems; 

(ii) new types of industrial production; 

(iii) introduction of advanced technology, mecha- 
nisation, automation, and automatic control 
systems; 

(iv) sales and purchases: of licences, technologies, 
and new products; 

(v) introduction of computers into the economy; 

(iv) the diffusion of industrial standards; i 

(vii) scientific work organisation; 

| (viii) the elaboration of indicators of the techno- 
logical level of production; 
* (ix) financing of scientific research; 
(x) training of scientific personnel; 


Directions of Technology Policy 


Each subsection contains specific targets of. national 
interest. The first, for instance, covers between 200 
and 250 projects of national importance; prominent 


among these in the 1970s were. the building of a - 


powerful energy system, long-distance transmission of 
electricity, the designing and manufacture of general 
purpose machinery, etc. The’ second heading envis- 
ages the production of 4 wide range of new techno- 


. logies ranging: from machinery, equipment and 
instruments to new products and materials, up to'and . 


including the first industrial series only; while the 
third deals with the introduction of advanced new 


technology and diffusion of standard technologies: 


that for some reason or other have not been used 


widely enough in the economy. Recent: examples of. 


these are wider use of oxygen in steel production; 
automation of thermal processes, the introduction of 


continuous processes in the chemical industry, new’ 


welding techniques, the manufacture of plastic . 
engine components, instruments, etc. 

The fourth subsection lists the Soviet licences that 
are likely to be exported during the plan period, and 


technical products that may become the subject of. 
licence agreements with firms abroad. It also enume- 
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rates Dromising projects requiring further develop- 
ment before they can be covered by licences. This 
sectian also contains a list of foreign licences, techno- 
logies. and projects to be acquired, with an indica- 
tion af their potential application in the economy. 
The financial implications of technology exports 
and imports are also stated. — . 

An.important new direction in the USSR's techno- 


. logy policy is covered by the fifth section relating to 


the use of computers and feed-back systems, includ- 
' ing micro-computers and micro- processors i in various 
production processes, and also in Acne and 
planning itself. 

The enlargement of standardisation work is dealt 
within subsection 6, which covers raw materials, 
intermediate. products and finished goods that are. of 
particular significance for industrial co-operation 
between individual enterprises. The growing impor- , 
tance of standardisation stems from the fact .that 
technical and economic performance of new machi- 
nery,2quipment and technologies directly depends 
on the quality and homogeneity of their inputs. 

The seventh section, on scientific work organis- 
‘ation, envisages measures both to improve the utilis- . 
. ation of labour, and financial and material resources, 
through better organisation of the division of labour, 
specialisation and co-operation within and between 
enterprises, plants and Government departments, and 
to create the requisite material and psychological 
conditions for efficient work by their staff. 


Indicctors used in Technology Planning 


The eighth section deals with the indicators of the 
technological level of production. The following ' 
indicators are in-use for planning purposes: ks 

— the proportion of productsié whose technical 
and economic characteristics are equal to or higher 
than the best domestic and foreign examples; . 

— ihe proportion of products that do not cor- 
respond to the highest standards or aré obsolete and 
need to be modernised, dropped from production Or 
replaced by new ones: 

— the proportion of products that have to be in- 
troduced in the USSR for the first time; 

— the proportion of products that have been 
manu'actured for up to:three years; 

— the degree of mechanisation and automation of 
labour processes measured as a percentage ofthe 


‘ number of workers: (1) employed on completely 


mechenised .operations and (2) transferred from 
manual to mechanised work; EE 

— the decline in the absolute number of mannual 
«workers; 

— the decline in the relative number: of people 
empicyed, owing to technological innovations; | 

— the anticipated reduction in unit cost of produe-. ` 
tion (construction, transportation, etc.) from techno- 
logical innovations: 

— the increase in labour productivity through im- 
provements in the technological level of production. 


— Transiating over-all objectives into Production Plans 


An important aspect of Soviet technology plan- 
ning procedure is the translating of national plan 
objectives into the production - plans of individual 
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enterprises, research institutes and design bureaux, 
and other links in the innovation chain. The minis- 


tries and other departments make the directives con- 


tained in the State plan more specific and transmit 
them to enterprises under their jurisdiction, taking 
into.account the draft plans for technology develop- 
ment and improvement of production elaborated at 
these enterprises. This link-up is facilitated by the 
fact that there is a comprehensive science and tech- 
‘nology policy. The implementation of policy 
rests with the State Committee for Science and 
Technology, which takes care of the organi- 


sational side of applied research and develop- 


ment, co-ordinates these activities and encourages 
the introduction and spread of technical innovations 
in all economic sectors.  - me l - 

The còmplexity of modern technology problems 
makes it essential to enlist a vast number of scientists, 
engineers and -technicians in the work of co-ordina- 
ting the planning of science and technology deve- 
lopment. More than 40 advisory Scientific Councils 


have been instituted for this purpose under the aegis . 


of the State Committee for Science and Technology 
with a total membership of more than five-and-one- 
half thousand. Their contribution to the solution-of 
practical problems of science and technology develop- 
ment and the drafting and implementation of plans 
has been quite significant in recent years. . , 


C. Allocation of Finance ' 


Two Basic Questions of, Resource Allocation 


Two. questions which interest development plan- 
ners in connexion with the allocation of financial 
expenditure usually are: 


(1) What are the criteria for the allocation . of , 


resources to a particular sector of the economy, and 
(2) how should the sectoral total be broken down 
' by branches, and by individual projects within 
branches? i 

These questions have been the subject of a long- 
standing debate among academic economists, ad- 
ministrators and planners ever since the beginning 
of planning, and one cannot say that we are yet fully 
equipped to provide an entirely satisfactory answer. 
For one. thing,\the varioùs development needs, are 
not easily comparable, and cost-benefit analysis or 
any other established method is of rather limited 
significance for comparing the intensity of needs, say, 
in food production, the combating of malaria, the 


building of a modern industrial sector or the elimin- 


ation of illiteracy. 

For another thing, when technology development 
is considered as a separate subject of the planning 
exercise, the inescapable conclusion is that more 
difficulties crop up in the rational allocation of 
resources to it than to many other claimants, for at 
least two reasons, as follows: 

.(a) There is no clear boundary between develop- 

ment research and the achievement of -technologi- 
cal innovation, and no one can claim to have 
overcome this methodological difficulty, even 

‘though,~for practical purposes, a clear-cut statis- 

tical distinction has been drawn between the two. 
(b) Technology is not an ordinary sector of the 
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economy. It is something that permeates all the 
sectors of economic activity, both productive and 


non-productive, and is owned by a great number . 


of economic agents, ranging from government to 
a host of different producers. . 

It is therefore extremely difficult not only to decide 
what financial outlays should be allocated for its 
development in society as a whole, but also to assess 
how much is actually spent on it at any given 
moment. 


“als 


Methodological and practical difficulties do not, `, 


however, prevent development planners from taking 


operational decisions on these and other thorny - 
issues. They usually have to decide resource alloc- ` 
ations for 


individual projects ‘rather than total 
financial outlays, and it is the sum total of these 
allocations, within the. available possibilities, for 
which they ultimately have to provide a rationale. 


Three Major Sources of Finance 


All these difficulties of resource allocation, and 
others, have been encountered in Soviet planning 
practice and have led ultimately to the introduction 
of a system of three sources of finance for new, tech- 
nology/development: ‘ 

(1) The budgetary appropriations; 

(2) unified funds for the introduction of new 
technologies; 
(3) Bank credit. 

Budgetary appropriations are earmarked for 
ministries, which in turn reallocate them to enter- 
prises and scientific institutions so as to finance. re- 
search, design and development, and the introduc- 
tion of technical innovations in accordance with, the 
plan targets. The research institutions operate on the 
basis of autonomous budgeting; approximately 50 
to 60 per cent of the budgets come directly from the 
State and the rest from contracts with enterprises. 

Funds for the introduction of new technology have. 
been established in all ministries and Government 
departments from the contributions made by enter- 
prises on a differential scale ranging from 0.3-to 4 
per cent of the cost of production, depending on the 
industry. They are also replenished in part from 
profits and in part from depreciation funds. Re- 


sources are allocated centrally from these funds to. 


enterprises that have specific targets for the intro- 
duction of new technologies under the plan so as to 
cover expenditure associated with preparing to manu- 
facture new products. The employment of these re- 
sources is'free of detailed supervision from above 

which makes them a source of finance attractive to. 
management. . | 


Credits from the State Bank (Gosbank) and the ` 


Construction Bank (Stroibank) for technology 


development are an additional source of finance. Like" * 


borrowing in general, they increase the enterprises” 
own resources and make it possible to finance costly 
projects that would otherwise have been impossible: 
to carry through. Ne 
_ An indication of resources involved in developing 
introducing and diffusing new technology, and some 
of the economic results achieved in recent years, can. 
be gathered from Table 20. 

‘Innovation projects, like other plan objectives, are- 
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TABLE 20 
Expenditure on New Technology Projects and their economic effect 


. (in current prices) i 

Year * Number of projects ` Total actual expenditure Labour released Savings due to unit Annual economic 

implemented on implementing inno- for.other work cost reduction or effect resulting 

. vation projects (in- : . lowering operational from the intro- 

cluding expenses of expenditure (annual: duction of new 

previous years xe AK T rate). technologies 

(thousands) (billion roubles) (thousard workers) (billion roubles). (billion roubles) 
1970 423 5.0 399 2.0 2.6 
1971 449 ^ 49 447 | 21 2.8 
1972 497 5.3 482 2.2 3.0 
1973 509 6.6 353 2.5 3.5 
1974 579 . 6.7 588 2.6 3.7 
1975 621 7.5 576 ` 28 . 3.8 
1976 633 8.0 542 2.8 4.0 
1677 . 670 8.2 543 , 3.0 42 
1978 675 8.7 i 558 3.0 4.3 


Sources: Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1974 godu (The USSR economy in 1974), Moscow, 1975, p. 149; Narodnoe kh 
SSSR v 1978 godu (The USSR economy in 1978), Moscow, 1979, p. 94. di Pe cop VOL OHHOR NORIS 


chosen for their potential economic effect, though 
this cannot always be measured with the necessary 
degree of precision. To get over this, a number of 
indicators as used, such as savings through reduction 
of unit costs or lowering of operational expenditure, 


' labour saved, and total annual economic effect re- 


x 


sulting from the introduction of new, technology. 
All these are weighted against tke outlays involved. 


Problems and Difficulties . 


Despite undoubted achievements in developing new 
domestic technolgy, the pace of its assimilation and 
diffusion among enterprises in the Soviet Union 
has not been entirely satisfactory. The time-lag 
between the end of the R and D stage and the 
beginning of commercial production is often far 
too great. The main reason for this state of affairs is 
that, until recently, enterprises were primarily inte- 


rested in carrying out the production plan measured 


by the gross value of output and not so much in its 
content. Since all the production capacity 'of an 
enterprise was normally fully utilised. the introduc- 
tion of technological innovations entailed a consider- 


able risk in respect of plan fulfilment. To avoid it, 


managements tended to postpone the manufacture of 
new models or products. As a result, the USSR’s 
tremendous scientific and technological capability 


was sometimes used unevenly and inadequately. This. 
. Situation was basically remediéd by the 1965 reform, 


and later economic measures, which introduced new 


stimuli to accelerate technological advance and re- - 


moved many impediments of an institutional and 
organisational nature. . l 

One of the means-used to increase the innovative 
efficiency of industrial enterprises was to combine the 
main, complementary stages of the innovative pro- 


` cess, from research to commercial production, in 


new, single organisational units called “research and 
industrial associations’’. These associations have suc- 
ceeded in reducing the time-lag between invention 
and innovation in many cases by 50 to 60 per cent. 
Two other factors are helping to strengthen this 
trend. One is that the proportion of new, technologi- 
cally more advanced enterprises within the industrial 
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sectcr itself is rapidly increasing. These enterprises 
are not only better equipped than the old ones but 
are also more specialised and, therefore, more able 
to -essimilate technological innovations. The second 
factor is related to the Soviet patent system, which is 
oriented much more to spreading new technology 
than on maintaining inventors’ monopolistic rights. 
Another problem inherited from the past, however, 


still remains. It concerns the degree of decentralisation ` 


of decision-making in the use of depreciation funds. 
Durmg the period of rapid industrial development it 
was essential to accumulate all investment resources, 
including depreciation funds, in one centre so as to 
implement planned objectives. That reduced enter- 
prises’ opportunities to modernise their technology 
from. local sources and slowed down the process of 
replacement due to obsolescence. Under the new sys- 
tem of management this situation has been remedied 
by leaving part of the depreciation fund in the hands 
of individual enterprises, which can dispose of it, in 
principle, for purposes of innovation, as they think 
fit. A proper interaction between centralised decision- 








~ 


making, and local initiative, however, can only be - 


founc gradually, by gathering experience and assess- 


„ing itin the light of technology policy objectives.47 


A special role in this is assigned to the State Com- 


, mittee for Science and Technology. 


Accelerating Technological Advance 


A setof new measures aimed at speeding up the 
pace of technological advance in the Soviet economy 
was adopted at the close of the 1970s.48 Prominent 
among them is the decision to extend use of a system 
of contracts for the elaboration, introduction and 
diffusion of new technology, products and processes. 


' These contracts link up research, design and develop- 


ment institutions with the experimental and pilot 
production departments of industrial enterprises in a 
single innovation chain, and enhance their interest 
in, and their responsibility for, the ultimate results of 


. the innovation process. 


. It was also decided toward the personnel engaged 
in research, development and other innovative acti- 
Ps X (Continued on page 34) 
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TH tea industry in eastern India 1s undergoing a 
period of crisis and the number of sick and closed 


. tea gardens is on the increase. The options before 


.the Governments of these States are either to pump 
more financial aid to the tea companies or'to take 
over the tea gardens through Government-sponsored 
corporations. The Left Front Government of Tripura 
has, however, taken'a bold and unconventional step 
in the face of crisis. It has helped workers of sick tea 

gardens to form cooperatives tó manage them. Three 


such cooperatives are already functioning and plans | 


have been announced to set up two more. 
Cooperatives in the tea industry are not a very re- 
cent phenomenon. There are basically two types of 
cooperative societies here. Firstly, cooperative fac- 
tories formed by small.tea growers, and secondly, 
cooperatives run by workers of a tea garden. The 
latter is a recent development. The first workers’ co- 
operative in the country was' started in West Bengal 
in September 1974 by workers of Sonali Tea Estate 
in Jalpaiguri district. This cooperative, called Saon- 
gaon Tea and Allied Plantation Workers' Coopera- 


- 


ants to take to lea cultivation under the Rolep Co- 
operative Tea Scheme, with the aim of forming a 
cooperative factory in the next five years. 

Formation of such ‘cooperatives can be viewed as 
an important. step towards encouragement and pro- 
tection of the non-monopoly sections in this industry. 
They. comprise.small growers and peasant proprietors 
who have pooled. their resources to set up a factory 
for processing: leaves. These sections thus become 
less dependent on. factories run by large tea gardens. 
Normally, small growers do not own factories. They 
have to sell their leaves to a large: tea garden having 
its own factory. The price for buying such leaves is. 


. fixed by the large owner and in most cases the small 


tive Society Limited, managed the garden successfully. 


till the middle of 1978. Unfortunately, its worker- 
members are now in dire straits because the former 
owners are bent on crushing their novel experiment 
(Mainstream, May 9, 1981). The indifference of the 
State Government has made the workers’ position 
more difficult. ` 

Cooperative tea factories of small cultivators have 
been running successfully in the Nilgiri hills of Tamil 
Nadu and in Kerala. The Government , of Himachal 
Pradesh has set up two cooperative factories in 
Kangra valley, with assistance from the Tea Board, 
to cater to: small growers. In the Rangli area of 
eastern Sikkim, the Government is encouraging peas- 


. Dr Bhowmik is, Lecturer, Department of Sociology 
and Social Authropology, University of West Bengal. 
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grower has no choice. Being highly perishable, green 
tea leaves have to be processed soon or they rot, and 
the small grower cannot withhold. his produce for à 
better price.. Cooperative factories can thus protect 


. the small grower from the whims of the big grower as 


he is assured of a fair price. 

An important achievement of cooperative tea fac- 
tories is that they have made it possible for small pea- 
sants, owning a few acres, to take to tea cultivation. 
Previously, it was considered economically unviable 
for tea tọ be grown on any tract less than 200 acres. 
A tea garden which maintained its own factory. 
should have at least 500 acres under tea, otherwise 
the factory could not run at its optimum. Formation 


.Of cooperative factories has now made it viable for . 


small peasants to cultivate tea asa cash crop. Such 
factories can be instrumental in altering the land- , 
holding pattern in the tea industry by tilting the bal- ` 


ance in favour of smal] growers and peasant proprie- : 


tors. 
Since cooperative factories are comparatively new, 


. their equipment and machines are more modern. 


Therefore these factories are able to manufacture tea 
through superior processes. This is a very signifi- 
cant factor because, in this industry, outdated equip- 
ment has une in decline in efficiency and rise in: 


, costs. 


While assessin g the role of producers’ cooperatives, 


‘two points have to be kept in mind. Firstly, who. 


are the beneficiaries? Secondly, who appropriates the 
surplus value? In tea, the. main beneficiaries are, 


. neither the monopoly houses nor the larger capital- 


ists. In fact the cooperative movement can be seen 
as an alternative to thé present system of capitalist ' 
control. 


of being wholly appropriated by capitalists, is spread 


over the numerous members of the cooperative . 


society. The cooperative system has the additional: 
advantage of one vote per individual share-holder;. 


- even if a person controls more than one:share he has 


only one vote. This prevents concentration of votes 
in'the hands of the more affluent. 

Workers” cooperatives are. different from cooper- 
ative tea factories. The accent here is not on the 


. small grower or the peasant proprietor but on the tea. 
Such co-: 


garden worker, who is a wage labourer. 
operatives can function as schools for self-manage- 
ment and workers’ control of industry. In’ this | 
regard cooperatives can be considered a more radical ` 


Step than nationalisation. The worker has the scope ` 
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. On the ‘second point, it is evident that : 
under. COOP ANVE production surplus value, instead: - 


+ 


te 


4, 


ri : in: bod xa d 
tó participate in production and decision-making 
processes. 

The crisis in the capitalist system has made many 


. employers close down their factories, leaving workers 


| mms 


- 


destitute.- At the same time, Government corpor- 
ations which were formed to take over sick-units 


have started showing reluctance in expanding their 


activities. In Calcutta, Mohini Mills has been 
closed for long while the National Textile Corpor- 
ation refuses to take it over.  Chiriburu Iron Ore 
Mines, in the. Chaibasa region of Bihar, has shut 
down and 1,200 workers and their families have to 
fend for themselves, but the State Government is 
reluctant to nationalise the company. 
many such instances and the number keeps iacreas- 
ing. In the tea industry in West Bengal, the number 
of sick tea gardens will soon rise to 80. Meanwhile, 
the Chief Minister has declared that his Government 
is unable to nationalise tea gardens and this task 
Should be taken up by the Centre. 


It is clear from present trends that ‘nationalisation, : 


in the case of sick industries will remain. only a 
slogan. A situation has arisen where, on the one 
hand, the capitalist system is unable to sustain itself, 
and on the other, the Government is unable to lend a 
helping hand to save production as well as employ- 
ment. 


One would expect trade unions, especially those 
aligned with Left parties, to actively organise the 
workers to take up the challenge. Unfortunately. 
most unions are still imprisoned in the confines of 
economism and the move for self-management or 
workers’ control appears as an almost reactionary 
slogan. It was only the workers of Sonali Tea 
Estate who took up the challenge after the owners 
abandoned the garden. They tried to’ show that the 
working class is capable not only of organising wage 
struggles, 
production. 
Politically, workers’ cooperatives: can serve as 


' effective institutions in the non-capitalist path of 


development. In addition, they can become centres 
for emancipation of workers. Marx pointed out this 
aspect. His document, which was adopted by the 
Provisional General Council of the International 
Workingmen's Association at Geneva in 1866, shows 
his enthusiasm for worker cooperatives. Item (a). of 
the document notes: ““We acknowledge the coopera- 
tive movement as one of transforming forces of the 
present society based on class antagonism. Its great 
merit is to practically show that the present pauperis- 
ing, and despotic system of the subordination of 
labour to capital can be superseded by the republican 
and beneficent system of the association of the free 
and equal producers”. Marx made a distinction bet- 
ween producers’ cooperatives. and consumers’ co- 


- operatives, stating that the former were more effective 


ni changing production relations. Item (c) of the 
document states, “We recommend to the working 
men to embark in cooperative production rather than 
cooperative stores. The latter touch but the surface 
of the present economic system, the former attacks 
its groundwork” (Documents of the First International 


` 1864-66, Volume 1, Moscow, pp. 346-7). 
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At this juncture, the working class can show : 


a new path by taking over the reins of production. . 


. has already done. 


but also of successfully managing . 
i paid land revenue over a number of years (intere- 


er uk 1 1 ` 3 "TE 

The case for ‘worker-run codperatives sees. 
stronger in the tea industry than in other industries. ` 
Though tea gardens have a highly stratified organis- 
ation of work, the actual nature of work is not as. 


diverse as in most industries. The level of technology 


in tea production is at a bare minimum, being mostly 
confined to the factory. Hence, there is more uni- 
formity in the nature of work. The stratified work 


“structure which exists in tea gardens is, by and large, 


to meintnin its peculiar type of industrial relations, 
which is largely pre-industrial in nature. The 
management of a plantation rules through fear and 
social distance. These are achieved by maintaining 
aspectrum of intermediaries (in supervisory posts) 
between manager and worker whose main work is to 
relay orders from above and thereby widen the gap 
between ‘ruler’ and ‘ruled’. Except for these artificial 
divisions, there 1s greater homogeneity in work in the 
plantation system. 

Greater homogeneity is not the only aspect of tea. 
gardens which makes formation of workers’ cooper- 
atives conducive.. A specific feature of the industry is 
that its workers live within its boundaries. They are 
housed in rows of huts, known as labour lines. Asa 
result of common residence, which is also linked with 
their work-place, workers in a tea garden interact with 
each cther more often after work, than workers in 
other industries where there is no common place of 
residence. This has led to greater integration among ' 
the tea workers. l ' 

Considering the political importance of. workers’ 


‘cooperatives, it would seem natural that any govern- 


ment, claiming to represent the Left, should encour- 
age such endeavours, as the Government of Tripura 
Unfortunately the Left Front 
Government of West Bengal has shown no inclination 
to take any such step. 

Recently, the State Government announced that it 
would take over thirteen tea gardens as they had not 


stingly, Sonali T.E. does not fall in this list in spite of 
its land revenue arrears). The Government is thinking 
of auctioning these tea gardens so as to recover: the 


arrears. It has claimed inability to run them ‘because 


the West Bengal Tea Development Corporation, an 
organisation set up by the present Government to 


. take over sick tea gardens, does not have the infra- 


structure to manage so many tea gardens. 

A proposal of this sort, coming from a Left Front 
Government, seems ridiculous. Only a few years ago, 
when the constituents of the present Government - 
were in the opposition, they had -been pressing for 
nationalisation of the tea industry. .If they are 
unable to take over thirteen tea gardens, how can 
they think of taking over the two hundred odd tea 
gardens in tlie State? Though it may be true that the 
WBTDC does not have the capacity to run so 
many tea gardens (itis managing only two tea 
gardens at present), rather than auctioning them and . 
thus allowing them to fall back into the hands of the 
private sector, the Government could have at least 
attempted to encourage workers of some of these 
gardens to manage them as cooperatives. But then, 
maybe it feels that it is safer to raise demands for 


. nationalisation of this industry by the Centre. ` 
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good neighbourliness to pursue a bankrupt and 
regressive policy that will damage our institutions of 
democracy, secularism and non- alignment. For the 
sake of normalisation of relations with these two, we 
can bury the past, but not the lessons learnt from it. 
For an individual and for a nation as well, the past, 
the present and the future present themselves in one 
continuum. 

Pakistan is beathig with dignity - -the agony: ofa 
senseless and ruthless military dictatorship under 
General Ziaul Haq who for the moment. serves the 
strategic interests of Washington. Overnight Pakistan: 
has become a front-line- state, whatever that may 
mean and it requires 3000 million «dollars package 
deal in the next five years for its defence needs and 
security concerns. General Zia”s military regime and 
F-16 form a dangerous and quixotic combination for 
any neighbour — good or bad. Unless our diplomats 
in New.Délhi and Islamabad turn deaf, dumb and 
blind, it will be difficult to establish and nurture a 
normal relationship with the Pakistan military junta. 
ignoring the yet unanswered questions of 'Islamic' 
bomb, Peking-Islamabad-Washington anti-Soviet axis 
and occupied Kashmir. India, as a nation respecting 
democratic values -and' secularism — despite short- 
comings and failures of these principles in practice — 
cannot afford to share General Zia’s perception of 
his relationship with New Delhi to give a sense of 
legitimacy to his cruel, faceless regime. | 

General. Zia may go the way General Ayub Khan: 
and General Yayha Khan went — after wars with 
India in 1965 and 1971. General Ziaul Haq with, 
F-16 stánd for international politics of blackmail and 
brinkmanship underwritten by an imperialist military 
machine. ‘This is unfortunate but true and real. Our 
professional military judgement, statesmenship and 
diplomatic sagacity should weigh and ‘balance all the 
related factors while making an attempt 'to normalise 
relationship with Pakistan. | 

China is yet another neighbour with whom we 
would like to be a good neighbour. Whereas we have 
a Treaty of friendship, and cooperation with Soviet 
Union, anti-Sovietism is the foreign policy of China. 
To foreign-policy-makers in New Delhi and elsewhere, 
China continues to be a dilemma. Inspite of Maoism. 
and. the present-day  military-bureaucratic clique, 
inspite of blind and furious anti-Sovietism' and pro- 
imperialism, inspite of Aksai Chin and the lost battle 
of 1962, China is a socialist state denying itself its 
legitimate role in the international arena. Theoretic- 
ally it would serve our fundamental interests to 


re-establish and rebuild a sound relationship with - 


this giant state ignoring minor or even major irritants. 
But China is more Maoist than: socialist in character 
still. The years of the so-called cultural revolution 
were the years of ‘cruel, feudal-fascist dictatorship’. 

Objectively, complete normalisation of relations 
between India and China, based on. mutual respect 
and cooperation would bring in its wake a revolution- 
.ary change in the international situation. But the 
Maoist legacy of anti-Sovietism is leading China 
nowhere and in the prevailing circumstances India 
can do nothing about it, - E 
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' for more often than not the decision-makers 


Limits of Diplomacy : ; 
Bangladesh | 7 


PARTHA S. GHOSH — . ^ gus 


+ HE critics of India’s foreign Policy often. all ege 
that Indian diplomacy has failed to reassure the 
neighbouring countries of India's good-neighbour- 
liness. Iu doing so they probably commit the same 
error which once the critics of US foreign policy did 
when China “fell”? to Communism in 1949.. 
‘These critics appear to. attribute everything good 


or bad in foreign relations to the success of failure of 


diplomacy. This is. erroneous. One is reminded in 
this context of what Dean Acheson, the former 
Secretary of State of the United States had to say in 
reply to his critics who attributed the “fall” of China 
to the failure of his foreign policy.. To quote 
Acheson: "The unfortunate but inescapable fact, is 


that the ominous result of the civil war in China was ` 


beyond the control of the Government of the United 
States. Nothing that this.country did or could have 


done within the reasonable limits of its capabilities 


could have changed that result; nothing that was 
left undone by this country has ‘contributed to it. It^ 
was the product of internal Chinese forces, forces 
which this country tried to influence but could not”. 
Diplomacy asa tool of foreign policy has its 
limits. It alone does not determine foreign. relations. 
Its success or failure largely depends on variables 


not within its purview. Whether bilateral or multi- 


lateral, it ‘succeeds only when the interests of the 
nations ‘concerned converge, atleast to a reasonable 
extent. In tangible terms it means their mutual per- 
ceptions of one another should not contradict. What 
matters most is the coincidence of the images of 
reality (reality itself is very subjective expression), 
do not 
act on: the basis of “reality” but of their “image” of 
the reality. No wonder an American psychologist. 
while sojourning in the Soviet Union found a curious 
similarity between the American and Soviet i images 
about each other. 

Viewed from this angle it would be seen that many 
a time the debate on India's diplomacy is misplaced. 
Let us take the. case of India's Bangladesh policy. 
Critics would allege that the New Delhi administra- 


cd à 


tion has failed to reassure its Dacca counterpart of. - - 


its good intents and the present suspicion in Dacca- 
is a direct outcome of that. They would cite the 
recent controversy over New Moore as a case in 
point, and argue that New Delhi could have easily 
agreed to the Bangladesh proposal of a joint survey 
and allayed the latter’s fears of Indian “adven- 
turism”. 
else, for certain, not in New Moore or some such’ 
similar controversy. New Moore is merely a 
symptom, not the disease. Any analysis of India- 
Bangladesh relations must be preceded by a discus- 
sion of mun image of India and the role of 
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But the crux of the issue lies somewhere . 


¿ 


4 


-the India factor in its domestic politics. Such an 
“¿exercise would reveal the’ limited role that Indian 


. diplomacy can play to influence the outcome. 


To all perceptive Bangladesh watchers, President 


' Ziaur Rahman's assassination was a news but not a 


| 
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pue. 


totally unexpected one. That some such thing could 
happen was the guess of many. The noted Pakistani 
journalist M.B. Naqvi who was in Bangladesh just 
before the incident had drawn the same impression 
during his sojourn. Of course one can disagree with 
his analysis that Hasina Wazed's emergence on the 
political scene of Bangladesh probably precipitated 
the crisis. But that this development has significant 
bearing on Bangladesh politics and the role of the 


. India factor in that no body probably would dis- 


ute. : 

i Ever since the election in February 1981 of Hasina 
Wazad as the leader of the Awami League, a party 
whose pro-Indian stance is well known, the ruling 
Bangladesh Nationalist. Party (BNP) has been 

. haunted by Mujib's ghost, a situation where India 


„ automatically becomes relevant. To properly under- 


stand the relevance of the India factor in Bangladesh 
politics, we have to go back to the days of Mujib's 
; assassination and the eventual rise of Ziaur Rahman 


tto the helm of affairs. Ever siace Bangabandhu's ' 


cold-blooded killing in 1975 Bangladesh politics was 
! for quite some time in the flux till Ziaur Rahman 
- consolidated his position and held general elections 
in 1978 that gave him political legitimacy to rule. 
But however legitimate his Government might have 
appeared to be, he was never confident of its stability. 
The Bangladesh Nationalist Party which he led till 
his assassination on May 30, 1981, though has an 
overwhelming mandate from the people reflected in 
its enormous strength in the Jatiya Sansad, was yet 
to evolve a consensus’ culture which usually give 
stability to a political system in the Third World, 
for most of the so-called democratic countries of the 
Third World have pluralistic politics and the con- 
“sensus is the only formula on which thrives the 


concept of political stability. As a consequence of. 


this lack of consensus, Bangladesh in 1981, a decade 
after its liberation from Pakistan, is still groping in 
the dark for an identity. The same psople who 


, thought at the conclusion of the liberation war that 


~ desh’s identity crisis and on the latter depends its | 


n 
^ 
, 


the fundamental issues had been settled, are now 
prone to feel that Bangladesh is again at the starting 
point — conducting the whole political experiment 
afresh. Questions are again being asked: Are the 
people of Bangladesh first Bengali and then Muslim 
or the vice versa? Is parliamentary form of govern- 
ment more suitable to the country or the presidential 


one? Should Bangladesh follow a capitalist mode of | 


development or the socialist one?. And so on. It is 
not within the scope of, this paper to pry into all 
these issues. For the purposes of this paper the issue 
mentioned first is relevant for on this hinges Bangla- 


relation-with India. 
\ Actually crisis of identity is universal with all small 
powers, By smallness I mean a country having a 
-powerful neighbour. A Canadian Prime Minister once 
asserted that Canadians find living next to the United 
»States like sleeping with an elephant while in terms 
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of land zrea Canada is one of the largest countries. 
Viewing from that angle, as well as from actual 
physical size, Bangladesh is a small power vis-a-vis 
India. Naturally it suffers from the complex of being 
camoufleged by India if its concepts and policies 
happen to be identical with those of India. This 
Ziaur Rehman did not want to allow to happen and 
the BNF continues to carry his mantle. In search of. 
a place for his country in the comity of nations, the 
late President wanted to assert the concept of 
Bangladeshi nationalism with all ruthlessness in con- 
trast to the Awami League’s concept of Bengali 


‘nationalism. And here lies the crux of the conceptual 


dichotomy between the ruling Bangladesh National- 
ist Party and the opposing Awami League, which 
has a serious bearing on the country’s relations with 
India. 1: may be recalled that during the 1978 
Presidential election Ziaur Rahman had emphasised 
“selling cut” of national interests to India by Mujib. . 
India’s role in the liberation of Bangladesh is too 
well known to be recapitulated. Also well known is 
the existence of good relationship between the two 


' countries during the Mujib era. So when Mujib was 


banished 3n the ground of his being ineffective to 
solve the basic problems of the country his failures 
were: to a large extent attributed to his Indian 
connection. It is a pity that the ruling elites in most 
of the Third World when fail to deliver the goods 
in concrete material terms look for alibis. Ziaur 
Rahman tended to do the same by denigrating on 
the one h-nd India, and emphasising on the other, 
the fact that the ills Bangladesh was suffering from 
were attributable to the lack of a sense of identity. 
Such a soiution he knew did not warrant any drastic 
change in the socio-politico-economic structure while 


“at the seme time had the promise of having uni- 


versal app2al among the Bangladeshis. ! l 
In search of a place for Bangladesh Zia left no 
stone untarned to express his country’s solidarity 
with the Muslim world. Not only that Bangladesh 
started taxing more and more active role on the 
international Islamic forums and entering into bilate- 
ral negotiations with Islamic countries but within . 
the country itself the Government started asserting 
Banglades.1’s Islamic character. Soon the country’s 
“secularism” was substituted by a phrase “absolute 
trust and faith in Almighty Allah” and “Bengali 
nationalism" by “Bangladeshi nationalism". The 
latter in ts Indian context was meant delinking the 
aspirations of the people of Bangladesh from those 
of West BDengal ¡who spoke the same language and 
shared a common heritage. Unlike the Awami 
League Gcvernment, the Ziaur Rahman Government 
‘ignored the importance of language and overempha- 
sised that cf religion. Prime Minister Azizur Rahman 
said: “The concept of the world Islamic fraternity 
and brotherhood was compatible with the concept 

of Bangladeshi nationalism”. 

But Ziaur Rahman could never take rest assured 
that the India factor in Bangladesh politics was a 
matter of the past. Not only the most important 
faction of ¿he Awami League and its allies continued 
to uphold the propriety of the friendly relations with 
India but the very contiguity of the latter and its 
capability t> influence Bangladesh politics by overt 
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and covert means were themselves sufficient reasons 
to cause concern to him. The Bangladesh media 
which to a great extent are controlled by the Govern- 
' ment had often referred to the ““massive”” arms build- 
up by India and taken serious note of. such. develop- 
ments as launching of a movement in West Bengal 


early this year by the so-called Banga Nagarik. 


Sangstha to carve out a homeland for them in 
Bangladesh. ; . 
When such was the state of affairs in the Indo- 


Bangladesh relations came the news in February 1981 


of the election of Hasina Wazed, who was staying in 
India ever since Mujib’s death, as the Chairman of 
the presidium of the Bangladesh Awami League. 
With this started a new chapter in Bangladesh 
politics. i 
Hasina’s . election evoked a mixed reaction in 
Bangladesh. While the pro-Awami League Khabor 
greeted her with all enthusiasm the pro-government 
newspapers accused her as a “stooge” of India. The 
' daily Ittehad jibed at the Awami League as the 
“Dacca unit. of Indira Congress" and. went to the 
extent of saying that “ever since her victory in the 
election.... Mrs. Gandhi has been preparing for an 
operation in Bangladesh”. : A sizable section of the 
Bangladesh press was prone to infer that Hasina’s 
election had been engineered by India. Whatever 
be the case, there was indication that Ziaur Rahman 
considered Hasina to be a force to reckon with. 
Naqvi who happened to be in Dacca during 
Hasina’s return has given a graphic description of 
the popular enthusiasm with which the new leader 
was greeted. She was given a rousing welcome at 
the airport in the early hours of the day by thousands 
ofemotionally charged people braving a torrential 
rain and storm to whom she promised that Mujib’s 
murder would be avenged. Had Ziaur Rahman 
been alive one would have doubted if she could be 
allowed: to function freely. But Zia’s death has 
resulted in an objective situational change in Bangla- 
desh politics and a general election has been sched- 
uled for October 15, to elect a new incumbent for the 
‘Presidency. Knowing the emotional Bangladeshi 
character one can say for certain that Mujib’s ghost 
in the form of Sheikh Hasina (as Hasina Wazed is 
popularly known) will have a significant influence on 
‘the outcome of the elections; and to exorcise itself of 
it, the ruling BNP would have to administer the 
time-tested formula of “hate India” campaign. 
` In recent past there was for some time hope for a 
better understanding between the two Governments. 
It was reported that the Foreign Offices of both the 
countries were in touch with each other trying to 
settle their bilateral outstanding problems, parti- 
cularly those pertaining to the sharing of the Farakka 
waters and New Moore. It was also hoped that Indo- 
Bangladesh trade which was growing fast since mid- 
1980 after a deep slump during 1976-79 would re- 
ceive a major boost. A proposal for a direct rail link 
from West Bengal to Tripura (Akhaura) and Latu 
(Assam — Karimganj) through Bangladesh territory 
was also mooted, to which Bangladesh was reported 
to have responded favourably. AM 
But all these hopes proved to be rather shortlived. 
Soon after Zias assassination the Bangladesh 
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Foreign Minister Shamsul Haque told a group. ' 
visiting journalists that his scheduled visit to Ne: ;;^ 
Delhi would remain uncertain unless there was a -”, 
“appropriate gesture" from India over New Moor: ^: 
knowing full well that such a gesture was not forth. . 
coming because New Delhi would surely prefer tc . 
wait till the political situation in Dacca became clear... 
As the election in Bangladesh is approaching the 
‘government-sponsored anti-India trade is gaining in 
momentum to which India Government has sentits - 
protest saying that they “might not be conducive to | 
the gamut of Indo-Bangladesh relations”. — ^ ; 
It is needless to argue about the propriety of the. 
allegations and counter-allegations levelled by both ° 
the countries against each other. They will present a.x 
mirror image, for perceptional gap between them are ' 
so wide. But what stands out is that while an anti- 
Bangladesh policy has no reason to pay any political 
dividend to the ruling Congress (I) Government in 
New Delhi, an anti-India stance has such a possi- 
bility for the ruling BNP in Dacca. With a presiden- .. 
tial election in the offing, the BNP has reasons t. ';; 
make as much political capital out of a vitiated Indi: - - 
Bangladesh relation as it possibly can. In this.kir. * 
of a scenario it is well imaginable that the role Indi. +; 
diplomacy can play towards improvement of the rel; .. 
tionship is sufficiently limited. But that of courr> 
should not be the last word. Efforts have to contin. * 
for goodwill keeping in mind both the options -= : 
a BNP candidate making it at the polls or any of hi-* 
opponents, possibly the Awami League candidate; 
making it. _ ONE 
What exactly India would gain from the outcome 
ofthe forthcoming election is a moot point. But 
judging from our experience with Mujib and his-suc- 
cessors it can be said that India has a stake in the 
Awami League led now by Sheikh Hasina. She went 
on record as saying that “India had been friendly in 
1971. We should have friendly relations". Her refe- 
,rence to Indian cooperation in the liberation of 
Bangladesh was significant, particularly at a time 
when Ziaur Rahman was leaving no stone unturned! 
to obliterate all traces of India's help to Banglades!:. 
during that struggle. More recently ‘she criticised th . 
„Visit of the Pakistani ministerial team to Dacca an: : 
accused the BNP Government of “hobnobbing with 
the foreign forces opposed to country's independence". 
In the same context she also assailed tlle Govern- 
ment for maintaining hostile and negative attitude 
towards the countries which directly or indirectly: 
helped Bangladesh during its liberation war. In the 
last statement her obvious reference was'to India and 
the Soviet Union. : 
_ But how to influence the course of events to.the 
advantage of India? For certain, it cannot be done 
by diplomacy alone. All possible help must be given: 
to the Awami League of covert nature so.as to enable 
it to strengthen its political base. To do so one must 
rid oneself from the ethical taboos, for empirically `; 
has been seen that talking of ethics in internationa; 
relations has been nothing more and nothing Jes, 
than a mere academic exercise. Moreover, one ca 
safely argue to clear one's conscience that the Awa: , 
League has more portents to provide a better govers 
ment for Bangladesh. EJ | il 
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a IME (from page 8) 
" 
‘Requests from members for extended arrangements 
fere accommodated when it was clear that the solu- 
“on to their BOP problems would require a relatively 
" &ngthy period and that. the intended policies. were 
appropriate to cope with the magnitude of-the 
problem. Under extended arrangements, members 
presented a compréhensive quantitative programme 
setting forth the measures to be taken, the policies to 
be pursued, and the objectives sought during the 
period of the arrdngement. Within this medium-term 
_ framework, there was a more detailed statement of 
the policies and measures for the first 12-month 
period. There was also: an understanding that for 
each following 12-month period the member would 
present to the Fund a concrete assessment of the 
progress made and a statement of the policy measures 
to be used to advance the adjustment programme 
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during its subsequent stages. The quantitative targets . 


“Df the programme constituted performance criteria 
“hat were included as provisions in the extended 
"Érrangement and determined — as was the case with 
- Biand-by arrangements — the circumstances under 
‘hich the member could make the drawings that 
"Were phased over the programme's period. However, 
^^ contrast to stand-by arrangements, resources from 
. Píhe extended facility were made repayable within an 
putside range of four to eight (recently extended to 
ten) years. Thus, liké oil facility loans, their matu- 
riy was longer than that prevailing for stand-by 
' arrangements. | 
Since the facility’s establishment, the commitments 
“of financial assistance to members under 17 extended 
arrangements have amounted to about SDR. 6 billion. 
This has been an important supplement to the assis- 
tance of more than SDR 13 billion provided to 
members under the 166 stand-by arrangements con- 
cluded during the 1970s, 
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A "PARALLEL with the establishment of the oil faci- 
“T lities and the extended facility, steps were taken to al- 
leviate the severe difficulties that the disturbances in 


“the international economic scene imposed on certain. 


‘members particularly those in the developing world. 
TA first step was the establishment of an interest 
subsidy account in 1975 to alleviate the burden of the 


‘relatively high interest cost of loans from the 1975 


' oil facility on the most seriously affected developing 
"countries. The subsidy account was financed by 


* voluntary contributions of 25 countries in relatively _ 


.' strong payments positions. , 
A second step, taken in 1976, was the establish- 
' ment, on a temporary basis, of a Trust Fund for the 
* benefit . of low-income developing countries. . Its 
resources came from profits from the sale of gold 


owned by the fund and provided concessional assis- 


.i4ance to support eligible members’ efforts in carrying 
+i but programmes of BOP adjustment. Trust Fund 
. assistance was available to a member when the Fund 

¿was satisfied that it had a BOP problem and ‘was 


MMimaking a reasonable effort to improve its payments | 


“position. CE 
‘tl The conditionality attached to Trust Fund loans 
was equivalent to that ‘associated with assistance 
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. higher conditionality standards. 


“income developing countries. 


-. small and even declining proportion of the imbalances 


under the 1975 oil facility. Trust Fund loans weté 
also available to eligible members that had entered - 
into a stand-by arrangement or an extended arrargé- 
ment with the Fund, which of course were subject to 
The terms of the . 
loans were concessional:.they. carried an interest. rate . 
of 0.5 per cent per year and were to be repaid within. 
a period of five to ten years. The Trust Fund is in 
the process of being wound up. During its existence, 
it has made.loans for some SDR 3 billion to low- 

| In addition the Trust 
Fund made available to all developing countries some 
SDR 1 billion in direct distribution of profits from 
gold sales. Pe R ZEE 


ALL these steps were aimed at adapting the mix of 
adjustment and financing in national stabilisation : 
programmes to,the circumstances of the 1970s, but 
they did not seem to be sufficient. It was felt that , 
the external payments imbalances that beset the inter- 
national economy were so persistent and so large that 
foreseeable demands for Fund resources would conti- 
nue to be substantial, particularly after the lapse of, 
the oii facilities in 1976. There were grounds fo 
believing that, given the size and number of. prospe 
tive inbalances, a further expansion of the Fund 
role as a financial intermediary would foster 
orderly adjustment and help maintain confidence 
the sound expansion of the world economy in 
context of a relatively stable international finan 
system. -  ,  , | 
However, the Fund's main source of assistance 
its members' quota subscriptions. Over time, the si 
of the- Fund's periodic quota increases had lagg 
well behind the expansion in international transaction 
As a result, in most instances quotas represented 4 
















of member countries. This was the case even after 
the one-third increase in quotas that came into effect 
in April. 1978 under the Sixth General Review of 
Quotas. os 

To ensure that the. amount of financial resources 
that members could. draw from the Fund would be 
adequate in relation to their needs, a decision was 
taken by the Executive Board in.1977 to establish a 
temporary supplementary financing facility to provide 
additicnal assistance to countries facing external 
payments imbalances that were large in relation to 
their quotas. This would serve as a bridge until the 
Seventa General Review of Quotas, providing for a 
50 per cent increase, was completed. i 

The facility was funded by resources borrowed: by 
the Fund from members in strong payments positions. 
Since financing from this facility; was supplementary ` 
to the general. resources that the Fund channeled 
under stand-by. arrangements or extended arrange-. i 
ments, it was subject to the same conditionality ‘stan- `` 
dards. The availability of these supplementary 
resources practically doubled the regular amount of - 
Fund assistance that: members could obtain under 
stand-by arrangement and. extended arrangements 
from the traditional 100 and 140 per cent of quota to 


- approximately 200 and 280 per cent of quota, 


respectively. ES ea 
Supplementary resources were intended to help - 
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fiiembers cope with large imbalances that: were 
difficult to redress in a short time. It was therefore 
assumed that stand-by arrangements involving the 
use of these supplementary funds would cover periods 
longer than the traditional one year, extending in 
practice upto three years. In addition, provision 
was made for possible instances in which even these 


specified maximum amounts would not be sufficient, : 


and a “special circumstances" .clause for further 


enlarged assistance to countries was included in the - 


decision of the Executive Board. 
The supplementary’ financing facility was to 


become effective when its borrowed resources had: 


' reached some SDR $. billion, an event that ‘did not 
take place until early 1979. The ample availability of 
unconditional funds in world capital markets, how- 
ever, contributed to financing the deficits incurred in 
the interim and probably explains the limited recourse 
to'Fund conditional resources by members until re- 
cently. Since the. facility became effective, all of its 
. resources have been committed in connection with 
stand-by arrangements or extended, arrangements. Its 
loans bear-market-related interest rates and are to be 
pened within an outside range of three ` and one half 
O seven years. 




















increase the amounts of Fund assistance available 


ject to different degrees of conditionality) and to 
ow for a more gradual implementation of members, 
ijustment policies. Toward the end of the ‘decade, 
was felt that another comprehensive review of 
onditionality was warranted. The review was 
indertaken by the Executive Board over 1978-79 and 
Fwas completed with the adoption of a Board decision 


for the: policies ‘on the use of Fund resources. 
"The new guidelines include many of the conclusions 


1968. However, they also contain a number of other 
far-reaching considerations. Countries are frequently 
hesitant to undertake early adjustments and tend to 
deláy the adoption of corrective measures until BOP 
| difficulties have become severe, by which time the 
measures needed are stringent. The guidelines, there- 
fore, encourage members to.come to the Fund at an 
early stage of their payments problems. The guide- 
| lines also recognise the need for longer periods for 
| stand-by arrangements to enable the member to 
implement its. adjustment progránime successfully in 
cases where the imbalances are structural and ' there- 
fore. particularly intractable. -- In connection with 
stand-by arrangements, the guidelines reaffirm the 
\ need for the longer periods of up to three years that 
had been introduced with the extended facility and 
that had also been allowed for stand-by arrange- 
ments. in: the 

| decision. 
- Adjustment programmes typically include measures 
in key and sensitive economic areas: fiscal, credit, 
,ÍnComes, foreign borrowing, and exchange rate 


supplementary financing facility 


j policies, as well as on trade and payments restrictions. 


' that are of direct concern to member countries. Con- 
. sequently, the guidelines make clear that in helping 
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_ BOP difficulties. For these purposes, the performance 


‘ness of the member’s programme because of their 


TIRING the 1970s, conditi aulis was adapted, both . 
` to agree in advance on a review of the progress made 
members through a variety of facilities (themselves . 


on March 2, 1979, containing a new set of guidelines . 


reached àt the review that had been conducted. in: 


that had not yet totally recovered from the troubles. . 


` As was the.case in the early and: mid-1970s, a need | à 


-economic environment. These difficulties posed a 








members to design: adjustment programmes, ‘the! bud + 
will pay due regard to their sccial, political, and `; 
economic priorities and objectives as well as to their 
particular circumstances, including the causes of their 


criteria included in arrangements supported by Fund 
resources will normally be limited to those .that are 
necessary to evaluate the implementation of the } 
programme. Generally, performance criteria: will be ` 
confined to broad macroeconomic variables and only 
in exceptional cases will they relate to other variables- 
— that is, “when they are essential for the effective- 


macroeconomic impact.” 

Approval of a member's request for Fund assis- - 
tance will be recommended to the Executive ‘Board 
when it is consistent with the Fund’s provisions and 
when there is a reasonable assurance that the pro- - 
gramme of policy action will be carried out. In- 
certain circumstances, the new guidelines recognise 
that this may require “the rapid adoption of certairi 
initial measures that are critical to the design of the - 
adjustment programme. There are also cases when ( 
the economic situation of the member makes it parti- 
cularly difficult to establish performance criteria for. 
an extended period. In these instances, provision is : 
made in the guidelines for the Fund and the member 


in the implementation of the programme. so as to. 
reach understandings on key: policy measures for the: 
periods ahead. —. 

Other important points stressed in the: guidelines 
include the need to ensure broad coordination in the : 
implementation of policies on ` the use. of. Fund. 
resources to preserve the nondiscriminatory treat- - : 
ment of members. The need to review and adapt the ` 
terms of conditionality to changing circumstances is 
also confirmed in the guidelines. Individual ‘country 
programmes are to be assessed as they, unfold to 
gauge their appropriateness, and global studies of - 
arrangements with the Fund are to be made to .. 
evaluate the effectiveness of the national programmes, -` 
the adequacy of the policy instruments; and the * 
results achieved. These studies. will serve as a basis 
for periodic and comprehensive reviews of condition- ` 
ality by the Executive Board. *« 

By the time the new guidelines were adopted in > 
early March 1979, renewed pressures were brought to 
bear on the international economy by a second round 
of sharp increases in world energy prices. This sudden" | 
disturbances was superimposed on a world economy . 


of the early 1970s, It contributed to the widely pre- i 
valent and historically high rates of inflation, to a 
slowdown in the growth of trade and economic , 
activity; and to the reemergence of large BOP sur- - 
pluses and deficits among major groups of countries. . 


had once again arisen to adapt further the policies » 
of the Fund to facilitate countries’ adjustment efforts -, 
in an unfavourable and deteriorating international 


major challenge for the formulation of appropriate - 
policies, on the use of Fund resources to guide «the 
MM S operations in the 1980s. a. | 
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industrial relations. It is the preferred method ‘of 


‘working out employer-employee.relationship. Collec- . 


tive bargaining is considered one method to effectively 
integrate the interests of unions with the interests of 
the company. This is because the process of - bargain- 
| ing often leads to better mutual understanding and 
-lexibility in approach., Collective bargaining agree- 
| nents provide a method for regulation of conditions 










‘gued that the Government approaches. the subject 
th caution. It is not prepared to vacate its regula- 
ry position. It follows a dual policy, protecting and 
.ücifying. the work-force. on the one hand, and 


-measures on the other. 

In this article, an attempt iS made to foresee the 
trends and pattern in collective bargaining in the 
‘next decade. While delineating this aspect, the pre- 
sent approach towards collective bargaining in the 


; legal frame-work is also’ focused. In the concluding ' 


' party, conditions required for success of collective 
argaining are discussed. - 
/ Tn spite of regulative legislation, which aspect. 18^ - 
dealt with later in this article, during: the last ‘decade, 
‘the 1970s, considerable progress has been made. to- 
"wards collective bargaining through bipartite bodies 
both in the private and public sectors. Trade unions 
„in India concentrate their attention mostly on collec- 
‘tive bargaining, industrial. disputes and direct action. 
Initially, the focus in collective agreement was. on 
‘wage settlements as compared to wage awards during 


ihe 1960s. Gradually, in addition to wage settle- ' 


‘ments, collective bargaining covered other issues such. 
1s service conditions, fringe benefits, bonus, incentive 
aschemes and workers’ participation in management. 

"The unions have been. reflecting their right for cols 
fective bargaining and the use. of strike weapon 
henever efforts have been made by: the Government 
o rationalise wages in the organised sector. There, 
rave been protests and strikes’ particularly .against 
'he Bhoothalingam Committee recommendations and: 









Kector undertakings pleaded for parity in wages 
f. —— Ed 
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The author is Senior Manager (Personnel & Adminis- 
tration) in Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited, bea St 
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employment by those directly concerned. It is | 


encouraging. bargaining agent under extra-legal 


Iso recently when unions in. 'Bangalore-based public : 


+ 


among public sector undertakings, ‘It has been con- 
- tended by the Government that emoluments must 


-reflect the productivity and profitability of the unit 
concerned and the nation has suffered far too, long 
` due to the tendency to. ignore this basic economic 
tenet. The Government has also brought out. that 
the needs of tlie unorganised sector cannot be ignored. 


E " Wage is at present the central theme of. collective 


bargaining. 


There are certain trends in collective bargaining 


that can be identified. For example, the, emphasis in 
bargáining will continue to the be wage increase, 
fringe benefits, incentive plans, etc. Because of the 


- present inflationary trend in the economy and . wide . 


gap between the organised and unorganised sectors, 
-industrial labour will be innovative in its demands. 


. Economic conditions generally have influence over 


' bargaining patterns. As such the union’s major con- 
Corone bargaining i is an essential component of 


cern will be to hold on to what it has got and con- 


solidate the benefits. There may be focus on deferred . 


compensation. Such as pension and retirement and 
. health, plans, coverage of employees thtough group 
insurance, opportunities for .employment of- their 
wards, provision of housing loans, etc. As such the 
‘next decade will see changing demands from labour. 
Secondly, there may be efforts towards’ imposition 
of wage limitations by the Government to avoid dis- 
.tortions in the organised and unorganised sectors. 
Government action and judicial decisions normally 
‘affect. bargaining. In spite of this the next 10 years 
will bring an expansion of demands. for more wages 
and greater benefits, 
:. Thirdly, there may also be dba towards growing 
integration of existing welfare benefits, such.as pro- 
vident fund, gratuity, group. insurance and family 
| pension, under one administration and one .pro- 
gramme. These facilities are being felt to be inade- 
uate. j 
E .Fourthly, ripiovees: particularly those who do re- 
„petitive, boring jobs, are. fast losing the “work 
presa " Leisure time will be deemed more important 


than higher pay. There may be demands for a shor- ‘ 


ter work week. In addition, there will be a trend to- 


wards declaring more optional holidays to meet the - 


demand for increasing the number of. festival holi- 
days. 
Fifthly, trends in pattern of bargaining are chang- 
"ing. Tke- number of industrial enterprises covered in 
' single negotiations will tend to be more and their size 


ter unity there is more strength. There is a growing 
trend towards concentration of more' power in the 
hands c? national union leaders to negotiate industry- 
wide agreements. This type of action may increase 
, the power and ability of unions to impose uniform 


contracts in industry. As labour organises itself to ` 


improve its bargaining power, employers form asso- 


ciations. and federations in the private sector and . 


under BPE and SCOPE in the public sector, to con- 

. solidate their resources to. deal with unions in matters 
of collective bargaining. 

4 Sixthly, employers are now recognising that there 
are many problems affecting not only individual com-. 
panies but all in industry and there i is awareness of 
response. Me factor coming. into focus is that 
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larger. The theory behind this may be that in grea- - 


- “fringes” are no longer “fringes,” and that these re- 
present a significant part of the package. The admin- 
istration of fringe benefits is posing a problem. They 
- have become items of strife. Under these circum- 
stances, managements will become very careful of 
this welfare activity looking to the repercussions, 
that is, cost and benefit to the organisation. We think 
more and more organisations in the , 1980s will be 
looking at direct profit-sharing based on productivity 
as the most effective way to compensate as well as to 
- secure: continued business expansion and develop- 
ment. i ey es 

If has been said our labour laws are essentially 
paternalistic. : The laws assume that trade unions and 
Jabour relations are underdeveloped and will remain 
so. That has been the reason ‘why in the past 
Governments have been unwilling to let unions sink or 
swim by their own’ bargaining. ability. "The “laws 
assign: to the Government the paternalistic role of. 
protecting the interest of workers and in the process, 
maintaining ‘industrial peace by preventing strikes 
and ‘adjudicating disputes. For example, under the 
Industrial Disputes Act, the Government has assigned 
to itself almost complete authority to intervene in 
disputes through conciliation and adjudication, and 
power to prohibit strikes and lock-outs. Frequent 
use. of the power to interverie shows strong Govern- 
ment. predilection towards harmony in labour 
“relations. - - T PRU E 

An important step in the direction of stabilising 
industrial relations was the enactment of the Indus- 
trial Employment (Standing Orders) Act in 1946. It 
provided for regulation of conditions of employment 
and day-to-day employment relations. In the absence . 
of collective bargaining, it sought to create a frame- 
work for mutual regulation of employment conditions 
and relations.. In the light of this, it has been alleged 
that Government policy has never aimed at streng- 
thening the trade union movement or at promoting 
bilateral relationships. through collective bargaining. 
However, the other point of view is that efforts have 
been made from time to time to strengthen unioris 
and encourage collective -bargaining or maintenance 
of industrial harmony. Attempts have been made by 
the Government to promote voluntarism and mutual 
agreements. It was intended to give more positive 
orientation to industrial relations, based on moral 
rather than legal sanctions. The measures aimed at 
developing. a bilateral-and voluntary approach were 
such as the code of discipline, code of conduct, grie- 
vance procedure, workers’ participation, etc. Some of 
- the state legislatures as in Maharashtra, Rajasthan 
and Madhya Pradesh, have provided for statutory 
recognition of representative unions. Efforts to bring 
about comprehensive changes in industrial relations 


E 


legislation are continuing. 


- For collective bargaining to be fully effective there 
are certain pre-requisites. One of the important 
requirements is stability of worker's organisations, so 
that a union with which an agreement is made will- 
be able to honour its understanding. : This implies 
that a union can exercise authority over its members 
and that its membership is sufficiently stable. Deter- 
mination and recognition of unions legally or other- 
wise is therefore important for collective bargain- 
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_ bership gives them all the privileges of representation, 


Initiative), 





2 
ing. Identification of bargaining agent is crucial; this : 
has posed a problem in managing industrial relations - 
and meaningful collective bargaining. Minority / 
unions could be excluded from industrial relations ~ 
rights such. as right to bargain or right to carry lab- 
our disputes to conciliation or industrial tribunal. 
This will spur minority unions into expanding their 
membership. At present many of them do not exert 
themselves because a mere 5, 10 or 15 percent mem- 
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conciliation, and adjudication. ; 
Willingness to ‘give and take’ on the part of both : 
parties is vital, otherwise agreements cannot be reach- 
ed. Another vital aspect is that adequate provisions 
have to be made for enforcing agreemehts concluded 
by. the managements and the bargaining agents and 
for preventing other unions from violating the pro- 
visions of such agreements. / 
Lastly, collective bargaining cannot descend on us 
overnight and like a master-key immediately unlock , 
all our manifold industrial tangles and deadlocks. It `~ 
will be a process of growth, aided by law to the ex- > 
tent possible, informed by a spirit of mutual confi- 
dence and accommodation. C] E i i 
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Soviet Experience (from page 25) 


vities for their contribution to the introduction of, 
new technology in proportion to the total economic 
effect. resulting from its utilisation: Special bonuse. 
have been introduced to encourage the mastering c. 


particularly important innovations. New stimuli hav. 
also been devised to improve ' the quality of product: : 


and to refine the system of quality assessment anó 
certification. cp 
These new measures, plus a general refining ó:: 
planning techniques, will undoubtedly help.advance; 
and consolidate the USSR's technological capacity.L] ` 
. | i i (Concluded) ' 
FOOTNOTES El 


43, For a recent discussion of this subject see V. Budavey, 
“Kompleksnoe - planirovanie nauchno-tekhnicheskogo  pro-; 
gressa" (Over-all planning of scientific and technical advance 
Voprosy economiki, (Problems of economics) N 11, 1975, 
pp. 13-24; V. Balagurov, I. Kiryakevich, *Voprosy programm. | 
nogo planirovaniya razvitiya naukiitekhniki" (Problems of; 
planning science and technology development programmes),. 
eap ‘khozyaistvo (Planned economy) N 12, 1978, 
pp. 07- 1%, ; MS 
. 44, See Mteodicheskie ukazaniya k sestavlenlyu gosudarst- 
vennpkh planov razvitiya narodnogo  khozyaistva ` SSSR 
(Methodological manual for the formulation of State economic’ 
HN PEE plans), Economika Publishers, Moscow, 1974, 
PP. /-i». » 

- 45, For details see A.S. Talkachev. Prognozirovanie nauchno- 
tekhnic cheskogo progressa i ego inpolzovanie v perspectivnom . 
planirovanii narodnogo khozyaistva (Science and Technolo: .. 
forecasting and its use in long-term economic. plannin;;í 
Moscow, 1974, pp. 4-20. ZERO 

46 The word “product” is used here in the broadest sense - 
include all kinds of materials, techniques and technologies, * 

47. Cf. G.A. Kulagin, “Centralizovanmoe rukovodstvo p'; 
iniciativa predpriyatiy” (Centralised Management plus Lox’ 

O, N 7, 1979, p. 68. . nee 

48. Resolution of the Central Committee of the CPSU az, 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR on improving planni.. 
and increasing the impact of the economic machinery on tl. 
age of production and quality of work, Pravda July 29. 
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 GreatNews for . 
| Garment Manufacturers} 


A full range of high-speed, high-precision industrial 
sewing and stitching machines from GDR. are now available 
(against Rupee Payment and/or uncer Open General Licence.) 
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Double Lock-Sti-ch Sewing Machines, muitineedia 
chain-etitch Machines, overlock and Safety-Stite® 
Sewing Machines, Clothes Fashioning 
Pressing Machines, Garment Presses... 


«A variety of sophisticated modern equipment 
fot clothing end_leather industry menufactured 
world famous companies like ALTIN, CLAES 
others are now cade available te Germen 
taduety in ladie. 
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A shortcut from Europe to Asian and African 
countries via Moscow 


Flights aboard Aeroflot’s comfortable IL-62 
and TU-154 liners 


Aeroflot representatives in your country will 
help you choose the shortest and most 
convenient route 


Soviet airliner 
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